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PREFACE. 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  recent  outbursts  of  Moslem 
fanaticism,  it  would  almost  have  been  forgotten,  that 
Islamism  maintains  an  unequivocally  hostile  relation 
to  Christianity.  We  should  doubtless  have  conti- 
nued to  flatter  ourselves  with  having  done  our  duty 
towards  its  followers,  in  praying  once  a  year  that  God 
might  ^^  have  mercy  upon  all . . .  Turks, . . .  and  take 
from  them  all  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart,  and  con- 
tempt of  His  Word."  But,  if  the  calculation  of  the 
learned  French  infidel  Bayle  be  correct,  that  were 
the  globe  divided  into  thirty  equal  portions,  nineteen 
of  them  would  fall  to  the  dominion  of  Paganism]  six 
to  Islamism^  and  five  only  to  Christianity^ — we  must 
acknowledge  that  something  more  is  to  be  done,  and 
if  so,  the  object  of  this  work  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
futile  or  chimerical. 

It  is    not  only  since  the  Mohammedans  have   so 
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painfully  protruded  themselyes  upon  the  attention  of 
Europe,  but  many  years  ago,  that  the  author  first 
commenced  gathering  information  upon  the  subject 
of  this  volume, — and  that,  during  a  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Palestine,  East  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  more 
especially  in  India.  The  work  is  now  published  with 
a  view  to  cherish,  if  possible,  the  missionary  spirit 
which  has  been  called  forth  by  recent  events  ;  and  to 
place  some  of  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity  anti- 
thetically to  the  falsities  and  perversions  of  the  Koran, 
so  as  to  render  the  comparison  available  for  actual 
missionary  operations  among  the  numerous  posterity 
of  Ishmael. 

May  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  "  stir  up^^'  by  this, 
or  any  other  means,  "  the  spirit  of  the  remnant  of  His 
people,"  .that  they  may  no  longer  neglect  to  do  this 
"  work  in  the  hotise  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts ^ 

J.  M.  A. 

February  10,  1859. 
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PART  1. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ISLAMISM. 


CH.VPTER  I. 

THE  FORE-RUNNERS  OF  MOHAMMED. 

''Who  is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?  -He 

is  Antichrist  thftt  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son.     Whosoever 

denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father." 

1  John  II.  22.  23. 

1.  It  was  in  the  act  of  blessing  Maiy  and  Joseph, 
j^that  the  inspired  Simeon  uttered  the  remarkable  pre- 
diction concerning  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  '^Behold 
this,  one  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  in  Israel; 
and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against f'^  and 
how  many  since  that  day  have  stumbled,  fallen  and 
been  broken  at  this  rock  of  offence.  That  the  Son 
of  Man  was  "for  a  gin  and  for  a  snare"  not  only  to 

*  Idov  ovrog  y.Blrai  iii  nrcoaiif  xai  dmaraaif  noXkdSr  iv  t<S 
^loiQarjX ,  xai  iig  ar^puXov  drrdf.yofifvor,  Lu.  II.  34.  The  fact  of 
of  wcug  being  omitted ,  "which  is  generally  supplied  in  Teraions,  is 
sigBificatiye-,  since  the  prophecy  embraces  the  character  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  all  its  comprehensiveness. 
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6  -  TII£  FORE-RUNNEBS  OF  MOHAMMED.  [part  i. 

minor,  and  for  our  purpose  less  important  items  of 
this  ancient  heresy,  but  however  indefinite  and  multi- 
form*^ their  system  of  error  may  have  been,  one 
thing  was  clear  and  decided,  that  they  denied  the 
Grodhead  of  Christ  and  lowered  Him  to  the  level  of 
mortal  man.  It  is  but  due  to  Mohammed  to  add, 
that  he  abstained  firom  going  to  the  full  length  of 
these  early  heretics,  when  he  admitted  the  miraculous 
character  of  our  Lord^s  entrance  into  the  world,  which 
was  by  them  denied.** 

These  are  the  two  chief  heresies,  which  gained 
ground  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles ,  to  refute  which, 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  tho  objects  which  St.  John 
had  in  view  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistles.  The  Evangelist 
ind^d  himself  assigns  a  cause  for  ^tijig  as  he  does, 
in  these  words:  ""These  are  written  that  ye  might 
believe,,  that  Jtrn^  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  !ffis  name.''  *  * 

Irenaeus  writes:  "John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
wishing  by  the  preaching  of*  the  Gospel  to  refute 
the  error«  which  had  been  spread  by  Cerinthus  and 

Iron.  lib.  m.  cap.  24.  See  ako:  lib.  I.  cap.  26.  Y.  pag.  539. 
IV.  cap.  59. 

'0  The  Fathers  describe  it  as  noXv^OQtpov,  and  Epiphanius  de- 
scribes jt:  ZafJUZQat6$p  i^^i  to  fidtkvQbt^  ^lovdalfov  di  to  orofta, 

ffih  rb  eldoi,  KaQiiaKQaTucftSv  tijy  xcototgoniccp ,  xal  X()umafw 
fi{wXet€  {jtvp  tiir  n^omjfOiiluv.  Epipban.  lib.  L  contra  baeres.  torn.  EL 
pag.  59. 

'*  This  was  expressly  done  by  Ebion:  ix  nccQccTQi^fls  xal  ontQ- 
ptatOQ  a^eqhQ  rovretru  tov  '/oxjiygE)  rot  XQurtot  Ytycfifj^cu,  Skay^f. 
Epiph;  torn.  n.  pag.  60. 

''  Scopus  Evangelii:  tccvta  ^i  yiyganrcu,  ira  nurtBvarjTB  on 
o  'IrjaovQ  iffUf  0  XPISTOS  0  TIOS  TOT  9E0T.  John  XX.  31 . 
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still  eaxlier  by  those  who  ^^ere  called  Nicolaitanes, 
commenced  His  Gospel  with  a  view  to  confouud  and 
persuade  them,  that  there  is  one  God«  who  made 
all  things  by  His  Word,  and  to  establish  a  rule  of 
truth  in  the  Church."'^  St.  Jerome  says:  "Even 
when  John  was  still  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  the  heretics, 
Cerinthus ,  Ebion  and  others ,  who  deny  that  Christ 
came  into  the  flesh,  had  already  sprung  up — whom 
in  his  Epistle  he  calls  ''Antichrists,*'  whom  Paul  abo 
frequently  attacks  —  and  he  was  compelled  by  al- 
most all  the  Bishops  then  in  Asia,  and  by  legates 
from  many  Churches  to  write  more  deeply  concerning 
the  Divinity  of  Christ."^*  Since  St.  John's  Epistles 
are  also  directed  against  the  same  errors,**  what 
force  and  significance  passages  like  these  acquire: 
''Who  is  a  liar,  but  he  that  denieth,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ.  He  is  Antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son.  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the 
same  hath  not  the  Father."  Again:  **Beloved  be- 
lieve not  every  Spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,  whether 
they  are  of  God,  because  many  false  prophets  are 
gone  out  into  the  world."     In  the  second  Epistle, 

"   Iren.  lib.  lU.  cap.  XI.  pag.  184. 

^^  Vide  nieronymus  in  proxim.  ComIn^nt.  in  Matt.  In  bis  **Ca- 
talog.  Script,  ecclesiast.**  Cap.  IX.*  tbe  same  Fatber  adds :  that  St. 
Jobn  wrote  tbe  last  Gospel  ^'at  the  request  of  tbe  Bishops  of  Asia, 
against  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics ,  chiefly  the  Ebionites »  who 
maintain  that  Christ  did  not  exist  prior  to  Mary.'* 

'*  6  ^pevdrrig;  6  u(jroviiievog  Tor  vioy;  o  dniju^uitoi;  to 
TTPtvfia  rvg  nXavrjg;  noXXol  %pevdo7i(joq)/jrat ,  are  all  terms  regar- 
ding that  '*sin  unto  death**  yiz.,  tbe  denial  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  being  xat*  i^ojriv  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith  and  doc- 
trine.   1  Jobn  II.  23.  IV.  1. 
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he  complains  of  "many  deceivers,  "who  confess  not, 
that  Jesus  came  mto  the  flesh.  This  is  the  deceiver 
and  the  Antichrist.^®  Look  to  yom-selves,  that  we 
lose  not  those  things,  which  we  have  wrought,  but 
that  we  receive  a  full  reward.  Whosoever •  trans- 
^esseth  and  ubideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
hath  not  God;  he  that  abid6th  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If 
there  come  any  among  y«u  and  "bring  not  this  doc- 
trine * '  receive  him  not  into  your  house ,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed, 
is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds." 

3.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  we 
have  a  revival  of  the  above  heresies  under  Carpocra- 
tes ,  Theodotus ,  and  Artemonius.  '  The  first  was  a 
philosopher  of  Alexandria ,  and  though' his  teaching 
is  not  clear  on  all  points  as  far  as  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters notice,  him,  yet  his  disciple  Theodotus  A.  D.  146, 
a  leather-merchant  by  trade,  broadly  affirmed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Corinthians  and  Ebionites..^®  Arte- 
monius followed  in  the  same  track  of  heretical  teach- 
ing;*® whilst  Paulus  Samosatenus,  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch  A.  D.  270  admitted  that  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  have  ajways  existed :in  God,  but  denied  their 

*?  Who  the  noXXol  nXcipoi  and  the'ju^  o^oXoyovntq,  Irjao^t 
XQUTtbf  are,  h^s  been  already  specified. 

^^  The  didajrj  rov  Xqkttov  is  clearly  that  doctrine,  which 
teaches,  that  Jesus  is  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  2  John  9.  lO.  which 
the  heresies  in  qnestron  rejeoteii. 

\^  Eiphan^  ha^res.  54.  pag.  %627  Theodoretus  lib.  II.  haeretic. 
&hul.  cap.  5.  pag.. 220 

'*  Eusebius  lib.  V.   hisi.  Eccles.  cap.  28.   It  has  1)een  tospeoted 
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personalitf  and  ^elf^eastence.  ^^  Had  we  no  other 
testimoiiy^coiiceming  this  heresy  we  shoidd  have  con- 
sidered it  purely  a  revival  of  theSabellian  error;  this 
error  would  of  itself  imply  a  denial  of  the  personal 
Divinity  of  Christ  r  there  is  however  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  Samosatenians  dated  the  beginning 
of  Christ  from  His  birth  of  Mary,  esteeming  Him  a 
mere  man.  ^*  We  must  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Word  as  conceived  by  Samosatenus,  was 
something  altogether  different  from  Jesus  Christ,  or 
that  his  followers  carried  the  denial  of  Christ's  Divi- 
nity to  a  3till  greater  exteni,  and  thus,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  out-stripped  their  leaden  The  Bishop  was 
deprived  of  his  office  and  his  doctrine  branded  as 
heresy,  but  far  from  being  eradicated,  it  was  only  cut 
down  for  a  time  to  sprout  up  again  with  fresh  "vigour 
at  a  future  season. 

4.  Exactly  fifty  years  afterwards ,  the  . Avian 
heresy  arose,  as  another  precursor  of  Islamism^-  it 
admitted  our  Lord  to  be  a  personal  and  self-existing 
being,  but  denied  that  He  was  "God  of  .the  substance 

that  he  expunged  tj>e  passage  1  John  V.  7.  from  some  of  the  an- 
cient Manuscripts.  Theodotus  and  Artemonius  were  both  cut  off 
from  the'^Church,  the  former  A.  D»  146.    the  latter  A.  D.  191.  . 

^^  0d(TXH  *de  ovrog  ^top  ncetiqa  xat  vihrp  xai  Syiop  nvtvpa 
tsa  ^tof'  h  ^t(S  dh  dei  orta  :rht  avrov  Xoyot  xai  to  n-ptvua  ctv- 
tov\,S<jnBO  if  avh^dnov  xaqdia  6  18105  Xoyog  fifj  ehai  de  toi^  viop 
rov  ^^ov  Jfviioarixtov.   £pi|>han.  lib.  JI.  torn.  II.  haer.  .65. 

'*  **Paunni  a  Paulo  Samo9ateno  Christum  non  semper  ftiisse 
dicunt,  Sed  ejus  initium,  px  quo  de  Maria  natus  est,  asseverant,  nee 
eum  aliquid  amplius,  quam  hominem  putant.  Ista  haeresis  aliquando 
ctgusdam  Artimbnii  fhit',  sed  cum  defecisset,  instaurata  est  a  Paulo, 
et  postea  sic  a  Photino  confirmata,  ut  Photiani  quam  Pauli&ni  cele- 
briut  auBOttpentur.**     August,  de  haeres. 
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of  the  Father,  not  made,  nor  cfeated  but  begotten/'*' 
Christ  according  to  Arian  teaching  was  a  mere  crea- 
ture, but  one  endowed  with  gifts  and  virtues  of  a 
superior  character; ''  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  not 
by  nature,  but  by  adoption,^  and  on  account  of  His  ex- 
ceUencies  desei^ed  to  be  called  ^the  Son  of  God  in 
Holy  Scriptures:  our  Lord  was  therefore  considered 
notr  conisubstantial  with  the  Father,  but  of  a  diverse 
nature  and  essence,'*  neither  co-eternal,  there  being 
a  time,  when  He  did  not  exist  It  assumes  also  that 
the  power  He  possesses  was  received  from  God;'* 
that  the  Son  knows  the  Father  or  His  secrets  only 
so  far  as  was  revealed  to  Him ;  that  He  is  not  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  flesh;  that  He  was  inclined  to  good 
and  evil,'®  and  that  His  kingdom  will  perish  at  the 
end  of  the  world. 

This  pernicious  heresy  was  condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  A.  D.  326  where  318  Bishops  as- 
sembled to  establish  the  faith  in  ""one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of 
His  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all 
things  Were  made."'^   The  sudden  check,  which  this 

"  Alius  a  presbyter  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  A.  D.  320. 

"He  was  created  ix  /i^  orrmf,  SbtneArians  howeyer  believed 
that  he  was  made  from  some  pre-iezisting  matter.  August,  lib.  Ill 
contra  Max.  cap.  14. 

'*  Not  6fAOOv<noQ  rcS  ^efS  but  iifQovaios, 

^^  Athanas.  Orai.  contra  Arianos.     '*  Theodoretus  lib.I^  cap.  9. 

'^  Kal  '%Iq  ha  KV()tO'P  ^hjaovf  xi^atwf'  tov  vto?  tov  ^oiT  ysiny- 
^irta  in  roiT  mxfQog  fAOfoyof^  lovriatif  ix  r^g  ivbtaq  rod  mxfQos, 
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heresy  recwved  in  the  terrible  death  of  its  founder, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  pions  Bishop  Alexan- 
der, «need  only  be  referred  to,  to  stimulate  Christian 
Bishops  and  Pastors  in  these  days  to  do  the. like  as 
regards  kindred  errors.'®  Neither  the  miraculous 
death  however  of  its  founder,  nor  the  condemnation 
of  the  heresy  could  extinguish  the  flame  which  had 
been  kindled;  under  the  Emperor  Valens  it  spread 
over  Greece,  .part  of  Asia,  over  Italy  as  far  as  Milan, 
and  among  the  newly  converted  Ooths.'® 

Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  had  already 
prepared  the  waj  for  Arianism  in  the  Peninsula^ 
denying,  as  he  did,  the  pre-e;3dstence  of  Christ  and 
with  it  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer;  *°  hence  it  ^as 
comparatively  easy  for  Constantius  to  j)ropagate  t£e 
Arian  creed  among  the  Arabs.    He  sent  Theophilus 

^ov  in  Seov,  <jp(Sg  ex  (pcdrog,  &tor  aXrj^ifor  ix  ^^oO  aXtj^ivov  yev- 
rrj&irca  6v  nostj^hra,  oiiooidiov  %qS  narql,  Theodoret.  L  11. 
Nicaenum  fldei  symbolum. 

•®  Idvrh^  yceg  6  ict^^toc  dixaaag  raZg  dnefkai^rfSv  liB^VEvai^of 
wd  t^  evx^  ^AXe^dfdQOv  xvtix^tt  tiiy  ^AQmtnif  uioBOifi  Athanasii 
Op.  torn.  L  pag.  341.  A^ain :  ov  yaQ  dikog  ce^'  avrog  6  fi^aqirj' 
lioviuvoq  na{/  dvr<Sv  xvqios  X€ttixQif6  t^r  xat*  dvtif  avfndaccf 
aiQiOiV.   pag.  342. 

'*  So  ipigbtily  grew  ^e  evil:  ^'ut  totus  ingemisceret  orbis,  ae- 
quo tarn,  cito  factom  esse  Arianum  miraretur.**  Hieronym.  adyersus 
Lueifer  torn.  III.  fbl.  65. . 

*®  ,BriovXkog  tor  (mtfj^  Xiyeiv  7oXfl<Sv  fArj  nQoifipeaTdtai  Kor* 
IdiccT  ovmas  ne^ifgaq)^  7106  /fjs  iis  dy^eiTrom  inUhitilctg  fitfii 
fi^t  ^otrjta  Idlav  Sjifiiv,  aAA*  ifinohtevofiirifP  dvrdo  fiSnjy  r^v 
ncctQMTi'p,.  Euseb.  VI.  33.  cfir.  Orig.  eomm.  ad  Titum:  homlnem 
dicunt  Dominum  Jesum  praecognitum  et  praedestiDatum ,  qui  ante 
adyentum  caroalem  substantisliter  et  proprie  non  exstiterit/'sed 
homo  natus  patris  solam  in  se  babuerit  deitatem.**  Ullmann  de  Be- 
rjllo  Hamb.  1835. 
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to  the  king  of  tbe  Himyarites  with  considerable  pre- 
sents to  ask  permission^  to  bnild  churches ;  one  was 
accordingly  built  in  his  capital,  Tapharon/  a  second 
at  Adena,  the  now  British  Aden  in  Sonth  Arabia, 
and  a  third  in  the  Persian  Gulf.** 

.5.  It  is  tbe  object  of  these  introductory -re- 
inarks  to  show  that  not  only  in  truth,  but  also  in 
•errors  reuMirkable  epochs  Are  gradually  introduced 
and  systematically  fore-stalled.  Mohammed^s  new 
creed,  as  far  as  we  may  designate  it  new,  did -not 
appear,  until  the  world  was  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  it  by  heresies  of  a  cognate  and  analogous  charac- 
ter, such  as  those  we  are  reviewing^  We  now  arrive 
at  a  perigd  extending  from  the  Nieene  Council  to  the 
rise  of  Islamism.  Soon  after  its  condeCination  the 
Arian  heresy  split  up  into  two  distinct  sections',  which 
nevertheless  agreed  in  denying  the  divine  character  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer. 

The  first  sect  was  that  of  the  strict  Arians,** 
who  not  only  denied  the  Son  of  God  to  be  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father ,  biit  declared  Him 
to  be  altogether  unlike  the  Fathqr :  *  ^  the  Semi-Arians, 

*^  This  happened  350.  Theophilus  was  a  natire  ef  hidia  from 
the  Islaod  Dirus  (Diu)  who  had  been  sent  as  hdstage  to  Coostan- 
tine  the  Great.  He  became  an  Arian  Monk,  and  £usebius  of  Nico- 
media  ordained  him  a  deacon.  Philostorgius  Hi^t.  Eocles.  epit. 
Tib.  IL  6.  lib.-m.  4. 

*'  The  J  ^^re  called  upo/ioiqi,  because  they  considered  Christ 
iivoinotog  or  iwQovaiog.  The  chief  leaders  were  Ai'tius,  a  deacon 
o^ Alexandria;  Eunamius,  described  by  Ruffibus  as  a  man  ''corpore 
et  animo  leprosu;,**  and  Aeacius,     August,  tom.  ^I.  haeres.  54. 

'*'  AStius  waH  styled:    V/^aayoff  Pa^vrccto^  «nd  taught^  tov 
viof  drofioiot  T<p  TidfQi  Ina^XHf  xaJ  ov  tavtov  thcu  ig  ^torr^ri 
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wliilst  rejecting  the  orthodox  dogma,*  that  Christ  is 
of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  held  that  He  was  of 
a  similar  natnre.^*  It  was  this  latter  section  which 
was  bj  far  the  most  powerAil  and  numerous  of  the 
two;  sufficiently  so,  to  continue  to. distract  the  Church 
in  the  following  ages,  till  IshoQism  had  grown  potent 
enough , '  to  arrest  and  supplant  the  heresy  alto- 
gether. 

6.  That  the  creed  of  Mohammed  absorbed  the 
various  heresies  which  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  they  vanish  from  the^ 
Church  on  the  rise  of  Islamism;  and  it  is  not  less 
remarkable,  that  they  remained  dormant  till  the  13*^ 
century,  when  Il^lsmiism  sustained  a  fatal  blow  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Kaliphate  in  the  year  A.  D. 
]258.*^  Abdallah  had  been  proclaimed  Kaliph,  with^ 
these  words:  "The Kaliphate  is  reserved  to  our  family 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  decree,  and  shall  remain  in  it 
for  ever  till  the  end  of  time,"*®  and  we  argue  from 
this*  alleged  prediction,,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Kaliphate  must  be  considered  a  remarkable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Islamism ;  ^nd  it  will  confirm  our  opi^ 

n()6g  TO?  nari^,  Epiphan.  torn.  I.  lib.  III.  pag.  388.  Pbotinas, 
the  Bishop  of  Sirmiom  bein^  deposed  A.  D.351.  is  said  by  some  fb 
have  IbUowed  Samosatemis ,  but  according  to  Augustine ,  he  hear- 
tily joined  the  strict  Arians. 

'^*  According  to  them  €hrist  was  not  onoovaios  but  ifloiovGiog 
w  nmTQi';  hence  their  name:  fjfiidQ$iOi  or  o/AOiovauxarrca.  They 
were  also  styled  Eusebians  from  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nieomedia. 

*'  Abbot  Joachim  was  the  first  after  Mohammed  ttrho.  denied 
the  divinity  i)f  Christ ;  his  heresy,  was  condemned  by- the  Lataran 
Council  A.  D.  1215..  . 

*'   In  d*Ohs8on  tab.  de  TEmpire  Othom.*  fol.  1.  pag.  138. 
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nion  of  an  internal  connection  subsisting  between  the 
heresies  of  the  Church  and  the  character  of  lalamism; 
for  it  was  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Kaliphi^te  as  a 
pohtico^-religious  power,  that  we  recognise  the  first 
revival  of  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  Church;  Islamism 
was  not  indeed  destroyed  at  that  period,  although  in 
losing  its  Kaliph^  it  lost  its  head.^'^ 

After  the  days  of  St.  John  many  Antichrists  went 
out  into  the  world,  who  for  the  space  of  seven  centuries 
denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.'  As 
they  served  merely  as  fore-runners  to  a  still  more 
fittal  error,  they  naturally  retired  when  Mohammed 
and  his  successors  arose,  and  presided  over  that 
system  of  error  which  destroys  the  very  foundation 
of  our  holy  faith  and  brands  the  confession  of  Christ 
being  the  Son  of  God  as  idolatry  and  blasphemy. 

Islamism  is  organically  connected  with  the  worst 
kinds  of  Christian  heresy,  but  to  assume  it  to  be  a 
Christian  heresy,  as  some  writers  have  done,  is  to 
take  for  granted  that  it  sprang  up  within  the  Church, 
and  that  Mohammed  himself  was  an  apostate  from 
the  Christian  faith.  The  fact  that  Islamism  served 
as  an  outlet  or  receptacle  for  those  heterodox  and 
antichristian  elements,  which  occasionally  arose  within 
the  Church,  does  not  by  any  means  establish  the 

*^  Joachim  of  Calabria,  in  whom  7o  nvevjua  tov  avttxj^lotov 
re-appeared  wa?  succeeded  by  his  countrymen  Laelius  and  Faustus 
Socinus  A.-Di  1546.  from  whom  sprung  the  Socinian  and  Unitarian 
hejesy.  The  following  may  serre  as  a  correct  estimate  of  their 
character:  **Ab  Ebione  enim  initium^  ab  Ario  incrementum ,  a  Pho- 
tino  axfiipf  errpris  hauserunt.  Anani  recte  dicuntur,  quia  conyeniunt 
in  summo  controversiae  puncto,  quod  est,  diyinitas  Christi  negatio.'* 
Qaenstedt  Theol.  did.-pol.     Pars  I.  cap.  IX.  pag.  ^67. 
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creed  of  Mohammed  to  be  a  Christian  sect;^^  heresy 
according  to  its  etjmologioal  signification  implying 
a  separation  or  departmre  from  orthodox  faith  and 
practice.*® 

The  Moslem  admits  the  law  and  the  Gospel  to 
be  of  divine  origin,  he  knows  however  nothing  of 
either,  except  through  the  distorted  medium  of  the 
Koran ;  and  it  is  just  because  Islamisni  acknowledges 
so  many  truths  and  borrows  so  many  weapons  of  the 
Christian  armory  that  it  becomes  so  dangerous  an 
adversary..*®  We  have  to  do,  not  with  a  heresy  within 
the  Church,  which  might  be  condemned  at  a  general 
council,  but  with  a  fearful  conspiracy  against  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church  itself.  The  Christian 
dispensation  is  declared  to  have  been  superseded  and 
abrogated,  as  if  decayed  and  waxen  old;  the  very 
identity  of  the  facts  and  truths  recorded  in  the  Koran 
'  is  destroyed  by  its  misrepresentations  and  perversions; 
and  in  asserting  that  the  Bible-  has  been  corrupted, 
Mohammed  takes  from  us  the  most  effectual  means 
of  proving  his  imposture.  With  a  view  of  giving,  as 
far  as  lies  in  our  power,  a  Natural  History  of  the 
creed,  which  we  have  thus  introduced  to  the  reader, 
we  shall  next  inquire  for  the  land  of  its  birth,  and 
the  people  among  whom  it  first  made  its  appearance. 

**  dtt  yaq  nal  atQeoBiQ  h  vjnty  1  Cor.  XI.  19.  Again:  xal  if 
vpiZv  Saortm  ^evdoMdoHoXoi  2  Pet.  II.  1.  both  refer  to  heresies 
within  the  Church. 

**  ''Haeresis  discessu^  est  unius  partis  ab  unitate  ecclesiae.^el 
in  flde»  rel  in  cultu.**     Bengelii  Gnomon  ad  1  Cor.  Xt.  19. 

'^  The  Indian  mutineers  were  formidable ,  because  they  fought 
with  our  own  arms  and  ammunition  against  us. 
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CHAPTERn. 

THE  LAND  OF  ITS  BIRTH. 

Tor  there  shall  arise  false  Chrlsts  aad  false  prophets;  wherefore 

if  th<!y. shall  say  unto  jou.  Behold  he  is  in  the  deeert,  igo  not  forth. 

Miitt.  XXIV.  24.  26. 

>  1.  A 'close  affinity  may  be*  recognised  between 
the  nsCturai  religions  of  the  Pagan  world  and  the  re- 
spective countries-,  in  which  they  obtain.  Whilst 
true  Religion. ia  of  a  purely  spiritual  character- and 
admits  none  of  the  natural  and  accidental  elements 
of  the  country  in  which  it  was  revealed,  win  which 
it  is  planted,  *  *  false  creeds  ev6r  yield  to  the  physical 
influences,  to  which  they  are  exposed.  We  could  iobt 
conceive  for  mstahce  that  the  Hindoo  Mythology  in 
all  its  exuberance  could  have  sprung  up  in  a  poverty- 
striken  country  like  Arabia.*  ^^  There  are  several 
names  descriptive  of  the  position  and  character  of 
the  land  in  which  Islamism  was  reared.  In  the  East 
it  is  called  Bar-elr Yemen,  or  the  "land  to  the  right*' 
in  contradistinction  to  Bar-esh-Sham,  the  "land  to 
the  left",  by  which  JSyria  is  known.  In  Chaldea  it 
was  called,  the  "land  of  the  evening", \and  in  Europe 
and  Africa  it  was  known  as  the  "land  of  the  East".*' 

**  "In  growing  amongst  men,  religion  received  none  of  the 
lirail  elements  of  humanity  or  nature  into  its  system.  It  enters  into 
the  world  without  becominig  of  the  world,"  Tnie  and  ftfls^  Reli- 
gion pag.  7' 

*'  Vr*-^  ^'  ^  y^'  Ai^bia ;  compare ,  eV  r^  e'^i^<p  Matt. 
XXIV.  26.  •  ,  •       • 

*'  35?  V*5B  =^  land  of  -Che  evening;  &'3lj  Y^  or  dmtoXrj: 
land  of  the  East. 
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In  the  Bible,  where  it  occurs  foiir  times  it  is  invariably 
called  Arabia,**  and' the  signification  which  it  could 
alone  have  to  the  Hebrew  in  Palestine,  is  that  of^rf«- 
serii  or  wilderness  and  this  is  by  ftlr  the  most  ap- 
propriate appellation,  the  characteristixj*  feature  of 
Arabia  being  tiiat  of  an  interminable  desert.  *\  '  J£ 
there  be  a. fountain,  a  riVulql,  a  green  spot,  a  plea- 
sant garden  or  a  fruitful  yale  here  and  there  ♦  it  only 
the  more  painfully  cohvinces  the  traveller,  whq^sets 
his  foot  on  its  sahdy  iVastes ,  that  Arabia  is  indeed 
"^a  desert  land^,  and  that  no-  other  name  cquld  ex- 
press its  physical  aspect  more  correctly.  As  the 
country,  so  the  religion;  for  although  Mohammeda- 
nism etnbodies  Some  eleblents  of  a  spiritual  character 
yet  beyond  what  it  borrows  frpm  Judaism .  and 
Christianity,  It  only  faithfully  reflects.the  nature  of 
the  country,  in  which  it  originated,  being  poor,  bar- 
ren, and  Highly  expressive  oT  the  rigid  severity  of 
the  l^ad  of  its  birih. 

We  have  only  to  trayeL  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Ajubia;  and.  pferuse  the  Koran  on  our  jour- 
ney, to  be  conyii;iced  of  this  remarkable  analogy  be- 
tween the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  arid  the 
book  in  question:^®     In  the  Koran -we  travel /from 

*♦ .  1  KiDgs  X.  1^.  2Chron.E^14.  Isa.XXr  13.  Jer.XXV.4. 
in  the  last  p46sag^.w^  read,  of  3^$  ''P^'Q,  Kitigs  of  Arabia  ;*  and  the 
'Arab  is  called  ^i^^J. 

**  •^972  =  deswt ;  the  Arabs  themselyes  speak  of  their  natiye 
land  as  Bar  el  Arab,  the  land  of  th«  Arabs;  th^  saine^termis  u^ed 
by  their  neighbours. 

*••  A  learned  Prelate  once  observed  io  a  letter  to  the  author: 
**!  often  felt  during  my  studies  of  the  Koran ,  as  one ,  who  has  to 
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Siiya  to^Sura,  and  pll  appears  like  «  dreadful  and 
howling  desert,"  with  sandy  steppes  end  dark  roQky 
.hillS;  .without  a  single  yestige  of  yegetation;  we  find 
iiideed  a  few  sparks  of  heavenly  truth  c^  its  dis^iaj 
pages, /which  have  been  bonraw^d  from  the  Bible, 
aijd  which  arer  fairfy  represented  by  the  solitary  fomi- 
taia,  the  occasional  oasis,  and  the  few  green  vaJIeys, 
in  which  the  weaxy  an^  way-worn  reader  inay  repose 
for  a  moment. 

2.  .The  next  point  to  be  considered  regards  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia,  ^^^^  we're  the  first  to  encibrace 
Islamism.  They  are  either  pure  Ai:abs,  sMcl*  to  have 
descended  from  Joktan  ^ '  the  great  grandson  xif  Ar- 
phaxad,  the  son  of  Shem;  or.  I^hmaelite  Arabs  who 
were  grafted  upon  the  primitive'  stock.  Otherwise 
they  are  classified  into  Hadesi,  or  Arabs  who  live 
in  fixed  habitations;  ^nd  Beduins,^^  whoTnow,  as  in 
olden  times,  are  roving  about  wijbh  their  flocks  and 
tents  in  the  vast  desert  between  the  Euphrates  aud 
Egypt.  The  Hadesi  who  settled  chieflyMn^^emen, 
claimed^  their  origm  from  Noah  through  Joktaii,  It 
i§  amongst  them  we  find  the  ancient  kiQgcLom  of  the 
Sabians;'^  and  according  to  the  Koran  the  Queen 

-s^e  fhrongh,  the  endless  sands  of  the  desert;  and  frequently  I  tur- 
ned aside  to  refresh  myself  at  the  fountain  of  Israel." 

'^^•RespectLpg  these  genuine  Ambs  or  aborigines^  'ij\  \Ju\  WJ»yJut 
tiie  Arabs  of  4he  Arabs ,  compare  Joktan  "^SJp^ ;  amongst  his  sons 
we  find  K^tp  so  well  known  in  Arabia.    Gen.  X.  26.  ^7. 

*®  Beduin,  /g.lju  from  Badia,  dese/t,  ""which  they  inhabit. 
In  Syriac:  Ber  Sroie;  hence  Berbei%  Bferbary. 

^*  In  the  days  of  Lokman  ^'ibe  kingdom  sholie  like  a  diamond 
on  the  forehead  of  the  uniftfse.'*     The  jjroph^cy  theni'fiQP  '^^^'^ 
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of  Sheba  came  from  thence  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  The  time  however  arrived  when  tjie  kiiDgs  ' 
of  Yemen  were  alterilately  dependent  o©  Ethiopian 
and  Persian  monarchs ;  and  many  ^f  th^  ti^befi  emi- 
grated and  spread  over  the  i?enin§ula.  Amongst 
them  there  was  one  family,-  ttat  of  Rebia,.. wljich 
pushed  towards  the  north  and  conquered  Mecca,  the 
sanctuary  of  the.^agan  Arabs  >  but  owing,  to  th^jr 
corrupting  influence  i%  became  the  seat  of  a  still 
grosser  idolatry.  In  the  year  A.  D.  464  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Koreishites ,  who  took  porssesaion  of 
the  old  heathen  temple  at  Mecca. 

.When  Nauwash  a  Jew,  the  last  king  of  Yemen 
persecuted  the  Christians  in  thq  sixth  century,  Nagush 
came  from  Abyssinia  to  espouse  their  caus^.  The 
Abyssinian  hojst  obtained  a  glorious  victory  and  Nau- 
wash threw,  hims'df  int9  the  sea  in  ^despair.  Encou- 
raged by' their  success  the  victorious  army.-besieged 
Meccs^  with  *-a  large  force  including  thirteen  Ele- 
phai^ts;  but  Abd  el  MotaJjeb,  aKbreishkehero,  s^ved 
the  town  and  the  sanctuary  A.  0.  570:  .  Thfe  Arabs 
subsequentiy  counted  theh:  time  from  this  "year  .of 
the  Elepharuts",  as  it  was  called,  till  it-was  superseded 
by  a  new  era  in  tJie  days  of  Mohammed.  *^  Strange 
tb'say  it  was  his  grandfather,,  who  saved  Mecca  from 
the  A-byssinians.  - 

^^''TP:  ^?^5  »9P^  "t^e  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts 
acquires  force.    Psalm  LXXII.  10. 

^^  JuiJt  jvl^ »  erar  of  the  elephants.  The  legend  ofthe  battle 
and  its  marrpls:  Wahl  pag.  ,716.  note  to  Sur.  CV.  which  is  calfed 
"the  Elsphant**. 
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3.  We  have  above  mentioned  that  the  Joktan 
Arabs  wjere  chiefljr  to  be,  looked  lor  in  Yemen,  whilst 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  of  the  fiednins- occupied  "" Arabia 
deserta"  in  contradistinction  to  "Arabia  felix"  orYemen^ 
Upon  what  authority  however,,  may  we  ask,  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Arabs  In  question  deyscdnded  fromlsh- 
mael?  Josephusin  speaking  of  circamcision  as  being 
administered  among  his  own  n^on,  on  .the  eighth 
day,  thus  continues:  ^But  the  Arabipiis  administer 
circufncision  after  the  thirteenth  year,  forlshmaelthe 
founder  of  their  nation ,  the  ion  of  Abraham  by  his 
concubine  was  circumcised  at  that  time  of  life."®* 
According  to  Origen ,  "the  Ishmaelites ,  who.  in- 
habit Arabia,  {)ractil^e  circumcision  in  the  thirteenth 
year;  for  this  history  tells  us  concerning  them."'* 
Still  moiie  aticient,  and  more  important  testimony  is 
found  in  the-Old Testament;  £herewe  have  tlie names 
of  the.  1 2  sons  of  IsKinael,  ®  ^  and  their  dw6lling-pjace 
in  after  ages;  namely,  "from  Havilah  unto  Shiir,  that 
is  before  Egypt  as  thou  goest  toward  Aiysyria."  "This 
i3  confiarmed  by  subsequent  sacred  writers.  The  Pro- 
phet Isaiah  mentions  Nebaioth  andKedac®*  in  con- 
nection  witn  Sheba.     Again  Dtima  and  Tema  are 

*^  i/4Qafies  di  neta  hog  tQlg  K«i  Jaxafoi'.  ^^I&fidTjXos  yaQ  6 
xtlaJTjs  dv^y  tov  idyovg,  ^jifi(jdfi<s>  yBfofUBfOsix  tfiQ  naXXaKfjg  h 
fovTO)  nf-.Qixetxvttai  i^  XQ^^^»  Flay.  Joseph. /Antiqu.Jud.  lik  L 
cap.  X.  pag.  26. 

^"^  tQyjo  yuQ  laraQfirat  negl  dvrmp,  Origen  torn .  II«  pag.  16. 
Edit.  Benejd. 

^^  Nebaioth;  Ked^r^,  Adbeel;  Mibsani;  Mishma;  Dutna^  Massa; 
Hadar;  Tema;  Jetar:  Naphish;  and  Kedemah.    Geii.X!XV..13— 15. 

«*  l8a.LX.6.7.  **fhey  from  Sheba";  "flocks  of  Kedar";  "rams 
of  Nebaioth". 
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mentionfd  in  connection  .with  Kedar,  .and  this  in  a 
projjhecy,  conveying  the  burden  upon. Arabia.®*  Je- 
tur  and  Naphish  were  overcome  by  the  Reubeni^es 
in  the  days  of  Saul;  and  their  abode  was^  the  desert 
towards  the  East  of  Gilead.®^ 

Ishmael's  posterity  on  midtiplying^  soon  became 
mixed  with-  other  nations;  the  sit  sous  of. Abraham 
byKeturah,®'  who  had  been  s^nt  "eastward  unto  the 
east  country",  had  in  the  days  of  the  Judges »  so  far 
blended  with  the  Islunaelites,  as  to  render  the  terms 
Ishmaelite  and  Midianite  ixjterchangeable.  ®®  That 
the  Edomites  of  Idumaeans  mingled  t^t  an  early  pe- 
riod with  the  Ishmaelites  is  proved  by.  Strabo ,  when 
he  says  that  the  Narbataeans  or  the  descendants  of 
Nebaioth  were  one  and  the  same  people/ • 

Thus  we  see  that  the  promise  was  speedily  ftd-" 
fifled:  "I  will  make,  him  a  great  nation";  "behold  I 
have  blessed  him*';  'l  will  mu)tiply  thy  seed  ex- 
ceedingly., that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for. multi- 
tude". ^°  In  answer  to  th^  prayer  of  Abraham  God 
promised  that  Ishmael  should  become  the  fatter  of 
t\^lve  princes  analogous  to  the  twelve  Patriarchs  that 
sprung  from  Isa^^c.  A  celebrated  geographeir  whose 
judgment  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality,  describes 
Arabia  as  "a  living  fountain  of  men,*  the  stream  of 
which,  had  poujed  out  far  and  wide  to  the  East  and 

•*  Ui.XKl.  11—27.         ^^  1  Chron.  V.  10.  19—21.      ^ 

•^   Gen.  XXy.  6:  •^  Judges  Vm.  1.  24. 

**  NjuPcct(*t'nt  d^'iiaiv  oi'Idovfidol   StraW  lib.  XVI.  pag.  10 

^'^   Gem-XXI.  18.  XNrn.  20.  and  XVI.  10.    The  last  words  were 
ipoken  to  Hagar. 
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to  the  West  for  t;h9u*satids- of  years.  Before  Moham- 
med's time,  the  AValr  tribes  had  spread  throughout 
Asia  Miiior.  In  the  middle  a^es  they  are  found  ill 
India.  In  the  whole  of  North  Africa  as  far  as  Mor- 
rocco  spreiid  their  wandering  hoydes ;  and  their  ships 
went  through 'i)ie- Indian  ocean  as  far  as  China-;  on 
theMokic(;a  islands  and  on  the  coasst  of  Mosambique 
they  had  their  settlements.  In  Europe  &ey  popu- 
lated the.'sbuth  of  Spain,  where  they  ruled  for  seven 
hundred  years,  and  remaining  Imsiibdued  tliemSelres, 
the  Arabs  asceaded  more  than  one  hundred  thton^s 
beyond  their  native  soil."'*  We  have  seen  that 
the  descendants  of  Joktan  and  the  posterity  of  the 
six' sons* of  AJbrlaham  ,blendfed  with  the IshmiaTelites, 
and  tliat  all  these  dements  united  in  the  population 
of  Arabia,  yet  it  is  heyond  doubtithat  the  Ishmaelites 
gained  the  ascendency  aUd  impressed  their  character 
upon  the  r^St.'  The 'above  testimony  may  therefore 
be  Jegitimatel}'  adduced  to  prove  that  God  made  good 
his  words  to  Hagari  "I  will  Hlliltiply  thy  soed  ex* 
ceedingly^  that  it;  shall  not  be  XHiHlbered  for  niulti-^ 
tHde/'  *  '  . 

Again  •  the  cAaracf^r*  of  Ishma^l  and  his  Arab-* 

^^  „$(tabieit  ifl  tint  Ubenbigf  IReit{id^e}tqufffe>  beten  ^hrom  feU  Sal^t^ 
taufenben  ffc^  titit  unb  Utit  tn'd  SPibr^n^  u^b  $(benblanb'frgi>f{<n'j^a>.  -fBpT 
!0hif!ammeb  befcmben  feme  ®tdtiune  fiq  fd^oir  in  ^arq  9k>rberaften^  hi  bjjb 
iitbun  f((cn  tm  ^iUlalUx,  im  6^"^^"  ndrblid^en-Offnfa.bi^.^arono  ifi  ed 
bie  SDiege  nIUr*SDanbfc]^orben.  S)lir^  ben  gangen  (nbif^en  Ocean  hii  gu 
ben  TloUxdtn  l}in  f^atUn  fit  ff^on  tm  iftitUldlUx  ^Inffebehdgen*;.  ebenfo  an 
ber  S(u^t  SKpfambi't  toie  i^re  ©(^tfffa^tt  uBer^ittterinbten  6ie  S^ma  gieng; 
tn  (S^rcfa  bet^Mferten  fte  ®.ttU)>^i<n  unb  Bel^errfd^ten  e9  100  H'a^xt  lang ; 
nnb  kod^renb  fti  felbfl  unSrgtDithgen  Blirben  >  l^oben  Kvaber  angerl^alb  il^red 
©tammlanbetf  me^r  aW  100  JCl^rone  bejliegen."    dtittn,^ 
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posteritjc  was  defined  with  wonderfiil  precision  by  the 
Spirit  of  Prophecy:  '*^He  will  be  a  wild  mail  or  a  wild 
ass  of  a  man, '^  hid  hand  y(t31  be  against  every  man, 
and  everj^  man's  hand-  against'  him;  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the '  presence  of  his  brethren."  The  'Vfld 
ass",  to  whoin  Ishmael  is  here  compared  is  described 
in  the' boob  t)f  Job''  as  a  wild,  independent  and 
haughty  Minimal ,  living  in  the  wilderness.  He  is 
known'  in  natural  history  as  the  Dsigetai;'*  a  fine, 
strong  and  noble .  creature ;  of  the  size  and  bearing 
of  a  lightly-built  horse,  light-footed  and  slender, 
with  a  neck  resembling  that  of  a  stag,  which  he  at 
ways  carries  upright,-  the  forehead  is  high,  the  ears  long 
and  erect.  -His  colour  is  cheriy  brown,  cream  or  grey, 
ivith  a. dark  woolly  mane,  and  a  coffee  brown  bushy 
stripe  of  hair  down  *he  back;  his  lipibs  are  nimble 
and  his  motions  swift;  he  runs  Uke  lightning  snuffing^ 
up  the  Sir,'* 'and  thus  easily '^iscapes  the  hunter. 
His  wild  and  proud  appearance  indicated  unsubdued 
power  and  perfect  independence ;  and  indeed  do  one 
has^  hitherto  succeeded  in  taming  hixn,  Even  when 
caught  young  theylptefer  to,  die  in  their  Fetters,  than 
to  submit- to  the  will^f  naari.     '^For  vaiH-man  wo\dd 

^^  t3*Jljl  K'55  n;rn  R^S^  and  Jie  will  be  a  wild  a$s-man.  •  ^en. 
XVJ.  12.  *...'•  -.         .  .     , 

^'  "Wlio  hj^  sent  out  the  wild- ass  fr^e?-  Or  who  has  loosed 
the  bands  of  the  wild  ass?  Whose  hous^  I  have  made  in  the  wil- 
deme&s,  and  the  barren  lan^  his*  dwellings.  'He  sq^rneth  thel&Milti- 
tude  of  th6  city ,  neither  regaideth  he  the  »cryi^g  of  the  driver." 
Job  XXXIX.  5—8.  * 

^*   Vide  Nafiifgeschichte  Von  H.  Rebau  pag.  3^.- 

'*  "A  wild  ^ss  used  to  the  wildjern^ss,  that  siluffeth  up  the  wind 
at  her  pleasure."    Jer.ll.  24. 
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be  wise,  though  man  he  born  like  a  wild  ass's  colt."^* 
Another  veiy  remarkable  feature  in  the  Psigetai  sper 
cies  is  this,  that  they  only  exist  in  treeless  and  in- 
terminable deserts,' especiaDy  in  Central  Asia,  wliere 
they  live  sociably  together  in  herds  from  15  to  100 
in  number.  The  strpngest  and  most  courageous  of 
the  males  acts  as  guide  and  Mratchman,  who  in  time 
of  danger  gives  the  sigtial  for  .flight,  running  three 
times  round  in  a  circle.  If  the  leader:  is  tiHed  the 
flock  isK  instantly  dispersed  and  faUs  -a  prfey  to  the 
pursuers.  , 

The  Arab  bears  precisely  the  stamp  of  the  wild 
ass,  here  described.  He  lives  in  herds  jmd  tribes 
and  is  a-s  imtamed  and  untameaUe.  He  feels  as  freie 
as  the  air,  whilst  Toving  through  boundless  deserts; 
and  delights  to  wander  in  wild  and  unfettered  ^e- 
dom  llirough  the  wastes  of  his  inheritance.  Like 
the  wild  ass  he  "scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city;" 
despising  a  civilised  life  with  its  comforts,  and  as 
little  as  tiie  Dsigetai  could  he  be  subdued.^'  Only, 
single  portions  of  the  Peninsula  have  been  subjugated 
for  shoH  periods,  although  every  man's  hand^hais 
been -Against,  its  wild  inhabitants.    The  Abyssinians, 

^®  The.  only  parallel  passage  ta  the  D^^  «'35  in  Oep,  X.VL.12. 
is  in  this  place  of  Job  XL  12,  ;n5?3:  D*Jfc$  fing  ^^T]  a;;ji:.nt!35  ti'^J^^ 
and  ^  yain'man  wonld  be  vrise  although  he  were  boi^i.the  colt  of  a 
wild-as»-niai>.      * 

"'  "Saraceniliec  amici  nobis  unquam,  nee  hda^s  opt'andi,  iiltto 
citroque  discursantes ,  quidquid- inyeniri  p6terat  mo'raento  temporis 
parvi  vastabant  '  Qnines  pari  sforte'sunt  bellatores,  per  dirersa 
reptantes  in  tf^nquiUis  Tel  turbidis  rebus  ^ *  hec  quidem  aliquando, 
sed"  errant  semper  per  spatia  longo  lateque  divtehta,  sine  lare  sine 
sedilius  fixi»  aut  legibus.*'     Ammian.  Mareellin.  I.  XlXT.  cap.  4. 


1^- 
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Babylonians,  Jews,  Persians,  Romans  and  otber 
nations  have  made  war  against  them,  but  by  no  na- 
tion,, however  poverhil^  could  they  at  any  period  be 
permanently  subdued.  To  rob  whomsoever  they  can, 
is  no  crime,  for  they  allege  that  li^hmael  was  turned 
out  ol  his  lather's  house  and  recdiyed  the  wildenie^s 
for  his  inheritance  with  permission  to  take  what  he 
could.  Like  theDsigetar,  each  tribe  chooses  9.  leader, 
a  Sheich^  from  among  its  own  people,  under  whose 
direction  thejy  fight,  rob,  and  rove  about  from  place 
to  place.  However  united  they  may  .appear  as  a 
nation  they  nevertheless  preseiit  the  scene  of  a  "house 
divided  against  itself,"  the  respective  tribes  maintain- 
ing the  most  inveterate  and  interminable  feuds  with 
one  another.  It  is  a  proverbial  saying  among  them : 
"in  the  desert  every  one  is  the  enemy  of  the  other." 
That  these  animosities  commenced  in  the  days  of 
Ishmael ,  we  may  conclude  from  the  wild  and  mis- 
anthropic disposition,  which  was  first  of  all  exempli- 
fied "in  his  own  person  ;a^d  the  naarginal  reading  of 
the  account  of  his  death  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that 
he  "/(?H"  in  the  act  of  fighimg.^®  "He  grew*  we  read, 

^*  "And  they,  tk.  the  twelve  princes,  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto 
Shur  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria;  and  he 
fell  in  the  presence  of  all  hie  brtthrmr  :i>B}  Vrj^  -bj  '•?.|P'"i>?  Gen. 
SXV.  IS.  Havijag  examined  all  the  passages  where  the  yerb  b^)^ 
occnrs,  we  find  that  with,  or  without  qualificatioQ ,  it  iuTariably 
means,  falling  hy  violent  means.  Where  this  is  not  the  case^  il  is 
always  specified ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  depart  from  this  ordinary 
sense.  Vide  G^n.  XIV.  10.  Exod.  XXU.  28.  Josh.  VUI.  25.  Judg. 
IV.  16.  V.  27.  Vm.  10.  XII.  6.  XX.  44.  1  Sam.  IV.  10.  ^XIV.  13. 
The  usual  term  for  dying  is:  yj>71  he  gave  up  the  ghost ;^  or  nTj^ 
and  he  died.  Then  the  preposition  b9  before  "^B  implies  opposition; 
oTer,  agaimrt  iAxe  flace  of  all  his  brethren.     See  the  mean&g  otht 
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and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  and  became  an  archer ^ 
That  there  was  many  a  '''cunning  hunter^  amongst 
his  brethren ,  whos6  hand  was  against  him ,  we  have 
reason  to  judge  from  several  incidents,  which  are  re- 
corded of  those  early  days;  and  it -is  most  natural 
that  the  fore- father  of  the  Arabs  should  have  perished 
or  fallen  in  one  of  those  conflicts,  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  The  meaning  of  the  expression;  "He 
shall  d^eil  in  the  presence  of- all  his  brethren,"  is 
determined  by  the  context;  it  implies  not  only  that 
Ishmael  and  his.  posterity  should  have  a  fixed'boundary 
within  which  they  should  ''dwelT\  but  also  that  they 
would  assume  a  posture  of  hostility  towards  their 
brethren.  There  is  l^owever  another  reason  for  as- 
suming that  the  dwelling  together  could  not  be-of  so 
peaceable  a  nj^ture,  as  w^e  might  suppose  from  t|;ie 
English  version.  The  words  "lie  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren",  would  be  more  correctly 
rendered  as  in  most  translations;  thus,  ''He  shall 
dwell  against  all  his  brethrai;"  signifying^  that  not 
only  would  Ishmael's  hand  be  against  every  *man  in 
general,  but  even  in  dwelling  with  his  brethren,  he 
would  maintain  his  characteristic  hostility.,  •  Not  with- 
out peculiar  significance  was  it  predicted  UxatTshmael 
should  "dwell  opposing  all  his  brethren";  and  that 
Ijis  death  should  be  recorded  in  these  Wbrds;  "He 
feU  ivhilst  opposing  all  his   brethren".® I     What  a 

2  Kingji  XIX.  22.  He  feU  then  in  the' act  of  opposing  his  brethren ; 
in  resisting  thetn^  the  face, 

^*  The  angel  saith  before  Ishmael's  birth:  Tn7«5"-b*D  '^  -b?*) 
xl  D^j":  after  bis  death  we  read:  b^J  V13J5  -i^  ••j^  -bj  In  both  cases 
not:  •♦J^!}  as  in  1  Sam.  XIV.  13.  but;  ■?©,  "b? 
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inarvclluii.s  book  that  of  the  Bible,  to  sketch  a  people's 
character,  to  pourtray  a  nation's  destiny  so  matiy  thou- 
sand years  in  advance  with  such  accurate  precision, 
and  in  §o  few,  simple,  yet  graphic  words! 

5.  The  word  of  Jehovah  tlius  set  forth  the  ftiiure 
character  of  the  wild  man  Ishmael,  in  it  most  dis- 
tihctly  fore-shadowing  that  of  His  posterity.  'The 
feet  however  which  stands  out  most  prominentlyin 
the  .history  of  the  world  is  this,  that  out  of  all  tlie 
nations  of  antiquity^  only  those  descended  from  tBe 
two  sons  of  Abraham  have  preserved  their  nationality. 
Phenicians,  Egjytians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians .'sand 
Persian;^  have  either  altogether  disappeared,  or  they 
exist  only  in  degenerated  remnants.  The  .Chinese 
and  Hindoos  remain  only  in  two  great  masses ,  inert 
and" -torpid,  their  ancient  vigour-  of  life. having  utterly 
decayed.  ^^  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  present 
day  are  essentially  different  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  classic  times:  but  the  sons  of  Israel  and 
the  sons  of  Ishmael  to  this  day  stand  in  the  world 
as  t^o  separate  and  distinct  nations,  unchanged  from 
what  they  were  in  the  pristine  ages  of  their  existence, 
retaiiiing  their  ancient  manners  and  customs  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
tlieir  distinctive  peculiarities  of  character.  That  the 
Ishmae^tes  should  have  preserved  their  independeijce 
and  nationality  in  their  desert  wUds,  is  indeed  less 
surprising  than  that  the  Hebrews  should  have  con- 
j 

*^  The^  haye  moreorer '  mi^ed  with  other  nations ,  who  have 
iiiocessiyely  conquei^d  ^em.''  Each  wave  of  foreign  conqaesi  left 
its  deposit  upon  the  native  soil. 
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tinued  a  separate  people  after  having  been  dLs^rsed 
and  persecuted  from  ^ghteen  to  twenty  four  centuries 
among  all  nations. 

The  pecidiarity  of  the  Jewish  type  in  matters  of 
religion  is  a  blind  adhesion  to  the  vain  traditions  of 
their  9,nce8tors,  as  weU  as  to  the  deaxl  letter,  of.  the 
Old  Testament,  which  has  virtually  become  a  sealed 
bpok  to  them.  ®  *  The  Ishmaelites  with  their  egotism, 
their  indomitable  love  of  freedom  and  their  ruling 
principle  of  embracing  everything '  with  the  under- 
standing, proved  the  very  soil  for' the  growth  of  Is- 
lamism )  and  in  a  religious  point  of  view  we  may^take 
the  Mohammedan  as  a  true  type  of  the  Ishmuelite. 
Of  all^  people  therefore ,  the  Jews  and  the  Mohara:- 
medans  are  the  most  determined  opponents  to  Christ- 
iaiHty;  Judaism  being  the  embodiment  of  i^  dead 
orthodoxy  and  Islamism  the  personification  of  a  cold 
religion  of  the 'understanding,  such  opposition  is 
easily  accounted  for.  It  is  a  principle  with  the  Mb- 
hammedans  to  believe  only  what  is  intellectjii&lly  tangi- 
ble ;  or,  to  use  their  own  expressive  words,  they  reeeive 
nothing  with  their  hearts,  "which  does  not  fall  into 
their  heads."  They  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
leading  fiicts  of  Divine  Revelation ,  but  after  having 
corrupted  what  they  have  borrowed  ^  like  Ishmael, 

•*  "They  ajrp  drunken,  but  not  with  wine;  thj^y, stagger,  but 
not'  with  istfong  drink;  for  the  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the 
spirit  of  deep  sleep ;  and  hath  closed  your  eyes.  The  prophets  and 
your  rulers,  the  seers,  hath  he  covered.  And  the  vision  of/kU  is  be- 
cofne  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed :  H^^Cj  ^!?^^. 
:  b^ri^i^  which  men  deliver  .to  one  that  is  learned  saying.*  Bead ,  I 
pray  thee  and  he  saith:  I  cann6t  for  it  is  seized."  Lsa.  XXIX. 
9—11. 
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they  ^mocJc^  at  the  truth.  Being  inflated  with  gross 
superstition,  wiid  fanaticism,  inconceivable  pride,  and 
a  special  animosity  against  the  QiriiStian,  the  Moham- 
medan is  far  more  difficult  to  convert  than  even  the  Jew. 

Having  noticed  the  position  which  these  two  na- 
tions assume  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
we  now  refer  to  their  distiactive  features  of  natio- 
naUty.  The  Ishmaelite's  cling  to  the  hostile  and 
nomadic  habits  of  their  patriarch  Ishmael,  and  up 
to  this  day  follow  exactly  the  same  rude  and  natural 
mode  of  life  which  existed  among  them  3500  yeats 
agor.  They  prefer  a  wild  and  independent  life  in*  the 
deSert  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a. civilised 
state,  and  no  foreign  power  has  ever  been  able  to 
impose  new  manners  and  customs  upon  them;  a  fact 
without  paraUel  in  the  ajmals  of  nations.  In  the  Jews 
we  perceive  a  finer  and  more  delicate  shade  of  na- 
tionality ;  they  are  more  flexible  and  of  a  kss  untrac^ 
table  spirit  than  the  ishmaelite.  They  accommodate 
themselves  aiore  easily  to  the  straugors  atnongst 
whom  they  dwell,  without  however  endangering  their 
national  diaracter.  With^  nothing  to  call  forth  the 
higher  and  more  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  immortal 
soul  they  thiow  themselves  with  4pUbl'^  zeal  and 
energy  upon  the  material  world.  The  Jews  aud  Ish- 
maelite Arabs  reciprocally  indulged  in  an  international 
hatred,,  the  hand  of  the  latter  being  especially  directed 
against  the  posterity  of  Isaac  i 'whom  they  supposed 
to  have  acquired  the  blessing,  which  legitimately  be- 
longed to  Ishmael,  as  the  first-boru.of  Abrahatn. 

6.   After  cqnsiderilig  the  land  in  which  Islaini^m 
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was  first  planted ,  and  the  people  who  first  received 
it,  we  now  revert  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs. 
If  Vie  discover  fi:*agments  of  truth  in  Mythologies, 
more  remote  fi-om,  the  fountain  of  primitive -revela- 
tion,®^ why  may  we  not' in  Arabia,  where  there  existed 
proximity  of  locality,  analogy  of  language,  ujiity  of 
ancient  tradition  and  consanguinity  of  descent?  In 
the  Pagan  creed  of  the  ancieut  Arabs  we  find  a  dis- 
figured Patriarchal  faith.  The  celet)rate.d  symbol  of 
tjie  Mohammedan  creed,  "there  is  no  God  but* one" 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  before  Islamism  existed.®^ 
In  times  of  peiace  and  security  they  resprted  to  idols, 
their  ^pologj^  as  preserved  in  the  Koran,,  being,  "we 
worship  them  only,  that  they  may  bring  us  nearer 
to  God;"  but  they  instinctively  fled  to  the  Most  High 
God  in  time  of  pqjcil  and  dangei:.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to^acCount  for 'their  knowledge,  superficial  as  it  was, 
of  the  ti:ue  God.  We  have  direct  evidence,  tl^t  the 
ancient.  Arabs  were  brought  into  contact  with  reveal- 
ed Religion «  since  it  is  generally  admitted,  .that  the 
book  of -Job  was  written  in  Arabia;®*  if  this  be  the 

®*  "When  we  compare  the  Pagan  systems  of  belief  witji  the 
most  ancient  records  of  the  JSib^e  ,  we  discpicer  that  the  history  of 
the  prin^jtive  days  of  the  human  race  and  Uie  primary  elements  of 
sacred  tradition  ^codMitute  the  foundation  of  e^ery -ancient  system 
of  Pagan  Mythology."  •  Arnold'^  True  and  fals^  IleMgion.  •Vol.  IL 
pig.  ?11.-    /  \ 

^*  The  following  was  a  form  of  prayer  usual  aTnon^^st  them: 
**!  dedicate  myself  to  thy  seryice;  0  God'^  Thou  bast  no  compa- 
nion, except- thy  cen^>ahion,,oF  whom  thou,  art  absolute  Master, 
and  of  whatever  is  his."     Abi^farag  pag.  160. 

^  Uz  the  chief  part,  of.  Iduipaea.  Lam.  IV.  21:  Job  i^  not 
without  .cause  ctMviidered' the  samB  as  kingJobat),  the  kiug  of 
Edomrv  Gen.  XXXVI.  31.  32.     That  Job  was  a  king,  a*princjs>  see 
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case,  it  doubtless  embodies  views  and  ideas,  which 
were  cui+ent  inr  that  land.  Again,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  Mose3  coidd  have  lived,  foj-ty  ye^rs  in 
Arabia,  and  leave /lo  good  seed  behind  hina.  Nor 
could  the  host  of  Israel  sojourn  forty  years  amidst  the 
ancient  Arabs,  who  must  have  heard  of  the  miracles 
which  God*  had  wrought  on  their  behalf,  without'  re- 
viving ancient  traditions  ^d  exercising  a  difecfly 
beneficiaj^  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
countr)'.  Indeed  the  Recjiabites ,  ^ne  of  the  tribes 
of  Arabia  with  their  zeal  for  the  true  God  might 
serve  as  a  testimony,  that  there  was-  a  remnant  of 
God-fearing  people  among  them;  the  character  of 
Jethro ,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses ,  who  was  a  pure 
Arab,  and  a  Priest  of  3Midian,  might  also  be  .men- 
tioned. The  queen  of  Sheba's  coming  from  the  south 
of  Arabia,  where  it  was  customary  for  women  to  in- 
herit jsoyereign  power,  also  confirms  the  idea^  that 
some  light  of  truth  had  found  its  Tvay  into' the  deserts 
of  that  great  ^Peninsula.  A^  the  wise  men-  are  also 
supposed  to  havp   come   firom  Arabia  to  see   "one 

Job  1,  2.  chap.  XXIX,  XXXI.  37.  Bis  friends  are  called  kiiies, 
in  the  book  of  Tobit  II.  14.  and  afe  also  fbund  in  Idumaea  as  life- 
wise  belonging  to  the  family  of  Esau.  See  Gen.  XXXVl.^  Isa. 
XXXIV.  6.  LXIII.  1.  Aristeas,«a  heathen  writer,  is  re]^ort^  to 
haye  said  in  his  "Historia  Judaica**  that  "Jobum  ex  Esari.  libecis  in 
Idumaea  atque  Arabiae  finibus  habitasse  et  cum  justitia  turn  opibus 
precipuum  fuisse."  Eusebius  lib.  IX.  praepar. .  Evatig]  fol.*!251. 
St.^Clu'ysostomus  speaks  of  Arabia  as  "terram  illam,  quae  Jobi 
victoris  certamina  et  chiasm  bmffi  auro  preciosioiem  suscepisset.'* 
Ghryso.  homil.  V.  At  the.  end^  of  Job  the  LXX  interpreters  hare 
these  words:  ovto^  sQjLiTjVfvBTat  fx  rfjg' ZvQiaxfjg  fitfiXov,  Iv  pih  yj 
xatoixoSf  T^  '/it'0iTt<5* ,  ini  /toXq  oQiotg  rfjg  Ud&VfxOic^^  xal  IMiMx^iag, 
TtQOVTrryx^  Se  avtco  opo^itx,  ^lao^a^.  kapatr  ds  yvfaixa  'A()a^Dj(»p, 
ytna  vior,  a>  otOfia^Emor. 
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greater  than  Solomon^"  they  doubtless  "were  in  pos- 
session of  the  remarkable  prophecy  or  Baalam, 
which  was. delivered*  in  Arabia,  by  an  Arab  prephat* 
in  'the  hearing  of  an  Arab  king.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  the  history  and  character  of  Ba- 
laam; all  we  wish  to  maintain  i^  this,  tlfat*  there  was 
in  those  days  still  a  priest,  or  atprophet  of  the  true 
God  among  th6  Arabs,  who  uttered  remark)ible  pro- 
phecies in  His  name.  Nor  did  God  disdaiiif  to  ad- 
minister counsel  to  Moses  through  Jethro  his  fether- 
in-law.  What  this  priest  of  Midian  taught  hb'Arab 
countrymen,  we  may  gather  from  his  confession  of 
faithi  "Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  greater  than  all 
Gods."«» 

To  refer  only  to  one  more  point.  When  Ishmael 
was  sent  away  "into  the  desert  with  his  mother ,  he 
doubtless,  took  with  him  something  more  than  "bread 
and  a  bottle  of  water;"  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
Abraham  in  sending  his  six  sons  ®*  by  Keturah  into 
Arabia  failed  to  add  to  the  "gifts'"  which  he  is  said 
to  havfe  bestowed  upon  them,  the  parting  injunction 
that  thejr  should  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord ,  which 
they  had  learned*  from  their  father :  " jPor  /  h(jLOW 
him,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  houses 
hold  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the. way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment."®' 

f  ^  What  makes  this  the  more  important  was  his  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  C9venant  naipe,  Jehovah;  he  said:  Exodus  XVUL  II. 

^*   ^imran,  Jqk«ch»n,  Med^,  Midisn,  Ishbak,  Shoah.     Gen. 
XXV.  2.  6.  '      , 

•^   Gen.  XVm.  19. 
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T.  TbgetT^er  ^tli  the  maiiy  •  nobfe  truth* ,  pre- 
served apiong  tlte  first  settlers,  in  Arabia,  which  were 
subsequently  revived  by  the  soi^s  of  Abraham  ^  ajnd 
still  Jat^r  by  the  sojourn  of  Moseig  and  the  Israelites, 
an  admixture  of  superstition  and  idolatry  j^xisted.  In 
tracing  oiit  these  Pagan  elements  we  meet  with*  no 
small  difficulties,  The  native  writers  are  -strangely 
sSent  on  the  subject,  and  that  because  they -were 
taught  ty  the'Koraii^®  to  consider  themselves  supe- 
rior to  any  othefc*  nation,  even  in  "the  tin^e  of  igno- 
rance,'* as  they  cJiU  the  days  prior  to  Mohammed. 
It  was  natural,  they  slibuld  dwell  as  little  as  possible 
on  a  point  >  which  tumbled  their  national  pride*  If 
the  Koran  bowe^r  eight  idols  are  mentioned;  and 
as  the  "destruction  of  tliefee  extemkl  marks  of  idolatry 
formed  an  essential  part  in  the  sprea*d  of  Islamism, 
we  become  incidentally  accjuainted  with  several  par- 
ticulars.delating  to.  it. 

The  chief  feature  seems  here,  as  mdeed  in  all 
ancient  Mythojo^es,  to  be  j^  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  perhiips  the  noblest  effort  of  man  without 
revelation  to  represent  "the  Father  6f  lights,"  and 
the  least  degrading  species  of  idolatry.  ®®    It  was  the 

^^  "^Te  are  Che  be)!t  nation,  that  hath  been  raised  up  unto 
mankind.'*     Suica  UL  106. 

^^  ''Lest  thou  lift  up  ^ine  eyes  uflto  hearen,  and  when  thou 
seest  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  stara,  jBYen  all  the -host  of 
heayen ,  shouldest  l^e  driven  to  worship  them  and  to  seiVe  them, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  imparted  {meted  or  measured,  out 
P^Q  "^^fij),  unto  all  nations  under  the  whole  heaven.  Deot.rV.  19. 
This  **  meting  out''  may  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  a^  the  words  : 
Off  if  rats  naQ<D)(rifjLiy(UQ  yeveaig  etuoB  ndrta  ta  \d-pri  n^ogevea^i 
TOiff  odols  avtdSf.  Act.  XIV.  16. 

0 
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firet  st^p  in  th^.dowuward  course'  of:  sup^sljtion, 
wlien  Babylon,  Jhat  ^*piother  of  haflots*\ considered 
the  heavenly  bodies  a3  the  repres.eniatives.  of  the  in- 
visible Majesty  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Bel.orBeUis 
for  instance,  .throughout  appears  as  the*  solar 'deity, 
whose  temple  s'till  stood  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
Another  not  less  celebrated  temple  of  the  i^opn  stood 
atHar^n;  the  well-known  sojourn  ofAbtAham.  Terah 
had  already  tak^  Abrain  and  Jbot  fronfuUr  o£  the 
Chasdim  or  Chaldees;  and  if  Chasdim  or  Chalflees 
•signifies  "worshipjpers  of  idols"  as:  has, been  thought 
by  an- eminent  scholar, -we  can  eai^ily  iccounj.fcor  the 
exodus  of  Terah's  femily  from.  Ur.  Wheij  Haa^an 
however  proved  no  better  shelter  from,  idolatry,  as  we 
ihfer  from  the  early  existence  of  the  lunar  temple 
there,  Abraham,  was  altogether  removed  frcto  iiis 
native,  country.®^ 

That  the  Arabs  fell  into  the  snare  of  worshipping 
the  heavenly  bodies  at  an  early  period,  may  be  gather- 
ed from  various  authorities.  Job,  himself  fm  in- 
habitant of  Arabia,  bears  witness  to  the  feet  of  the 
existence  of  this  idolatiy  amongst  the  Arab^k.of  his 
day.^*  An  Arab  author  of  tTie  eighth  century,  writes : 
."The  Arabs  also  held  the  reUgion  of  the  Sabians:"^^ 

««   Gen.  XI.  31.  andXn.  I.        - 

^^  "If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  mocm  walinng  in 
brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed^,  pr  my  mouth 
hath  kissed  my  hand ;  (an  iddlatrous  practice  stiU  in  Togne ,  and 
witnessed  by  ttie  author)  this  also  were  an  iniquity  -7- /or  I  should 
have^'demed  tke  God^  that  is  above.'' '  Job.  ZXXI.  26— 2B/ jPompare 
also  Ezek.  Vm.  16.  .  .  *  •. 

in  his  Kosmography.  Zeitschr.  der  Morg<  Gesellschaft  Vol.  V.  3^2. 
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whic^  iesphins  the  followmg  admonition:  ^'wonship 
not  th6  aynneitlier-the  inooB,  but  worship  God,  who 
ha^  crated  {hem;  if  ye  rerve.Him*'.'®^.  -Twice  oc- 
curs J;he  name  of -^^ervaat  of  the  Sun  *  in  the  list  of 
the  Bimyjaretic  Kings;  for  as  in  the  Bible  we  "find 
the  names  of  God  associated  with  "nomina  propria'' 
so  ihe  ancient- Ar-abs  called  themselves^  the  servants, 
sfayes.,  and  .property  of  their  idols;®*  according 
to  the  Musnad^inscription,  Samir  Jaras.  reared  ja 
temple-  to  "the  Lord,  the  Sun."®^  In  a  Sabian  Al- 
manac, under  the  month  Subat  iyr  February  it  is 
stated:  "They  fast  in  it  seven  days,  commencing  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  and  this  fast; is  held  in 
honour  of  the  great  Lord,  the  Sun,  the  Lord  of  all 
Good/'  -     .  \, 

According  to  Stfabo,.tbe  descendants  of  Nebaioth 
oflTered  up  "i^aerifices  to  the  sun  on  the  roofs  of  their 
hoilses/  Nor  was  this  luminaly  alone  worshipped  by 
the^ Arabs;  for  there  existed  among  them  seven  tem- 
pleA  in  henour  o£  the  presiding  deities  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  consisting  of  sun  and  moon  and  five  pla- 
nets**® like  other  nations^  the  Arabs  had  proceeded 
from  a  more  or  less  pyre  Monotheism  to  consider  the 

«»  gli]c  XLI.  31F. 

^* '  e.  g.  lljj'r  .from*  nyn']  jind  "jljj,  given  of  Jehorah;  b«.^)3Ui. 
from  :^)]j^  (aot  ^B}^  as  might  appear)  and  b^  .God;  "(jod  hath 
heard."  In  the  same  way  ^e  hare  **the  sep'ant  o#tfae  sun**  and 
**the  pfince  of  Manat/*  among  the  Arabs. 

•5   Jhe  parallel. to  this  «5ip^''3  Jer..XLin.  13. 

^*   Sun  and  moon;  Aldabaran»  Jupiter,  Canopus,  Sirhis,  and 
liercu^.     Abulfarag  histor.  dyn.  pag.  160.     See  Studien  uber  die  ' 
TorislamStische  Religion  dpr  Araber-von  Dr.  E.  Osiander ;  Zeitschrift 
der  deutseh.  Morgejiland.  Gesell.  Band  YII.  1853.  pag.  463. 

C* 
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heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  tlja  Diyipe  Majesty; 
the  next  step  was  to  worship  theifi  as  «elf-e33siing 
deities;  this  being  done,  the  third  step'v to  actual 
idolatry  was  rendered  compjtratively  easy,  iNorwas 
this  new  element  an  entirely  distinct  form  of  error. 
It  will  be  necessary,  distasteful  as  It  may  be,  to 
glance  at  the  more  cohrupt  form  of  superstition,  wludi 
in  a  measure  co-existed  with  Saheism -and  a  pv- 
tial  retention  of  the  patriarchal  faith.  JBe^nnu^  in 
the  South  of  Arabia,  we  meet  with  a  moilntij^  of 
witthcraft  near  Hadramaut,  in  one  of  the  caves  of 
which,  resided  the  master  of  sorcery,  who  exercised 
considerable  influence  upon  the  benighte(i  Arabs 
around  him.  In  Hadramaut  itself  we  find  the  two 
idols  Galsad  and  Marhal.  The  capital  of  the  Him- 
yaretic  Kings  contained  the  colossal  and  gorgeoiusly 
ornamented  temple  of  Gumdan.^'^  The  god  Riam 
was  also  worshipped  in  Sana,^®  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  at  whose  temple  oracular  infiprma- 
tion  was  sought.  It  is  not  improbably  that  we  have 
a  parallel  of  this  oracular  deity  ia  Baal,* of  whom 
king  Ahaziah  in  his  sickness  inquired.  ®®    The  tefiiple 

^^  SahrastADi  adds  thdse  .words^  SySt J|  |^^t  /cJ^>  Jt  wais  de- 
dicated to  Venus.  Her  worship  being'*  established  in  Sana,  it  is 
not  only  probable,  biit  ahndst  certahi,  that  the  na^  AtHatar: 
*JuCe  so  frequent  in  the  &imjaretic  inscriptions  might  be  'tEe  sanle 
as  the  Pheniciah  idol:  ninijtig  Judges  2 j  14.  X:  6.  1  Kings 
XI.  33.  * '  .  '     ^    ' 

•®  Riam,  the  exalted  one;'  in  Ilthiopic ,  Waren.  If  k  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  think,  that  this  deity  ^^^as  the  same  ai>i  ^^,  if  the 
goddess  wfts  ni*irT^2.    They  are  always  put  toge.ther  in  Scripture. 

«"   2  King.  L  16.  * 
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of  Biam  was  JSrst  destroyed  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom  among  tltLe^HitnyariteSy  and  a 
second  time,  when  Xslamism  was  introduced. 

Another  idol  inthe  BQmyar  country  was  Nasar;.^ 
he  was  worshipped,  as  his  name  implies,  under  the 
fonn  of.  an  eagle.  Two  days  journey  from,  Sana  to- 
wards the. north,  we  meet  'with  Yaiik,  another  deity 
mentioned  in  the  Koran;*  which  like  Nasar,  Waad, 
Sowa,  and.  Yagut  is  said  by  the  Koran,  to  have 
bera  worshipped  before  the  days  of  Noa|i.  He  was 
adored  under  the  image;  of  a  horse. '  Yagut  had 
his  temple  at  Djpras  or  Goras  not  far  from  the  road 
leading  from  Mecca  to  'Sana;  and  was  the  deity  of 
the  tribe  of  Madhig ,  but  that*  his  name  was  revered 
among  other  tribes  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  ap- 
pearing among  th^m  as  a  component  part  of  their 
surnames. '  .This  deity  was  worshipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  and  in  the  choice  of  this  image  there 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  corresponding  sign  of  the 
zodiac ,  as  that  also  was  an  object  of  divine  worship 
among  the  ancient  Arabs.* 

Different  from  Naser,  Yauk  and  Yagut,  who 
were  worshipped'  under  animal  forms,  are  the  two 

*  yuil;  compare  with  it  the  Assyrian  '^^05  !«*•  XXX.  38. 
The  eaele.  entered  Ikrgelj  into  Mi  the  systems  of  ancient  Mytho- 
logy.    Nasar  is  mentioned  Snr.  LXX.  23. 

*  ^^jfttJ,  Yauk,  the  iif^iner;  dens  ayermncus. 

'  Horses  dedicated  to  the  sun  at  Jerusalem.  Were  destroyed 
2  King.  XXIII.  11.  V 

*•  IdeleP.  Untersuchupg  iiber  die  Stem.  pag.  161.  The  lion  is 
a  celebrate  x^ligious  symbol,  and  has  frequently  become  an  object 
of  religious  warship. 
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othet  deities,  Sown  and  Waad\  i^^b'^e  afuned'with 
the  former  in  the  above-mentioned' passage- of. the 
Koran/  Sowa  was  adored  imder  the  imd^e  df  a 
woman,  Waad  Under  the  figure  of  a  man%;  All  fiVe 
are  said  to  have  befen  antediluvian  idols  ^*  whicli 
being  discovered  after  the  flood  caum  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  the  Arabs.  Sowa  was'wwshipp^d  iit 
Ruhat  north  of  Mecca,  and  Waad  on'the  north-east 
of  Arabia  among  the  tribe  Kalb,'  but  we  notice  ihetn 
in  this  place,  because  they  were  associated*  in  the 
Koran  with  thc.idols,  to  which  we  have  just  alhided. 
Resuming  our  northerly  route,  w^  proceed  .-from 
Goras  the  seat  of  Yagut,  to  Talabah,  a  town  four 
days  journey  south  of  Mecca;  in  this  place  we  me^t 
with  the  goddess  Chalasah,'  whose  temple  was  of 
such  reputation,  as  to  be  considered  a  rival  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Mecca,  and  called  "the  Kaal^a^  of 
Yemen." 

We  now  enter  the  province  of  Hedgas,  and  in 

.  Taif ,  about  sixty  geographical  miles  south  of  Mecca, 

a  place  otherwise  important  in  the  history  of  the 

Arabs ,  we  find  the  great  goddess  of  the  Taktf  iribe, 

AHat,®  who  was  represented  under- a  white. square 

»  SuT.  LXX.  23. 

^   They  are  always  mentioned  with  the  ad^tion:  f^jj  a^ljuo 

^  The  temple  of  Chalas&h  seems  to  hare  been  in  Teme^  what 
that  of  Gumdan  was  in'Sada;  namely  a  temple  to  Venus.  Thd  in- 
timation of  Fasi  that  Ohalasah  was  introduced  from  Syria',  is  Ihere- 
fore  worthy  of  nptice^    Spr^ng^r's  Life  of  ^uhammed,  pfeig.  T.  not.  1. 

^  The  name  of  Allat :  ^:^X3\  was  deriyed  by  the  ill-disposed 

Meccans  from  iJj\  Allah.    Herodotus  calls  her  ^AXthn  or  ^Ahttcc, 
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stone,  upon  which  a  temple  was  built.  This  idol  was 
carriecl  witli  that  -of  Uzza  before  the  army  in  battle;* 
aiid  was  one  of  the  goddesses ,  whose  names  are  re^- 
corded  in  the  Koran:  —  "What  think  ye  of  AUat, 
alUzza  and  Manah  that  other  third  goddess."  From 
the  iact  that  Mohammed  frequently  protested  against 
the  goddess  Allat,  and  from  other  more  direct  eti- 
dehce ,  the  iihportaiice  of  her  rites  and  the  ext6nt  of 
her  worship  is  sufficiently  established.  There  can 
be  no,  doubt  that  this  square-shaped  idol,  called  by 
the  Arabs  "the  Coddess,"*®  represented  an  astro- 
nomical deity;  and  from- reasons,  unneccessafy  Ker^ 
to  specify,  it  could  only  have  been  the  moon.  T}mt 
this  luminary  was  worshipped  among  the  Takif  and 
the  adjoining  tribes  Beder  and  Hilal  we  know  from 
other  sources.*^ 

In  the  valley  Nahlah*^  we  find  Uzza,  the  second 
great  goddess  of  the  Arabs,  mentioned  in  the  Koran; 
she  was  worshipped  undet  the  form  of  the  tree,  Sir 
murah.*'  This  is  not  the  only  instance  "in  which 
treed  were  adored  by  the  Arabs-  The  Koreishites 
worshipped  a  p^ho-^tree ,  oflTering  up  sacrifices ,  and 

.   •   Caussin  de  Pefbiyal  III.  p.  9.     Sur.  LIIl.  6. 

-  **  Al-Lat,  UDlike  other  deities,  always  has  tho  article.  *  We 
ncTer  bear  of  a  geddess  "Lat". 

**     *Ju  mune  of  a  Irib*  means  **/ull  moon" ;  Jf^^*  Hilal  < — 

another  Ifibe,  signified  *^n^wmoon"»    • 

"   Valley  of  dates^ 

^  y  ^  *    *     . 

*'  ,The    ^y^ML  — 'Samurat,  species  of  Acacia,  called  "spina 

Aegyptiaca".  The  sanctuary  was  called  Poss.  Uzza  is  tSiought  to 
be  the  lunar  dbity  like  AUat. 


i^- 
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banging  iheir  axms  upon  it.  At  Nagran  they  cele- 
brated an  atimual  festival  in  honour  of  a  sacred  palm- 
treei,  on  which  occasion  they  adorned  it  with  the 
garments  and  ornaments  of  women.  The  traveller 
in  Arabia  may  at  this  day  see  Acacia  trees,  hu|ig 
all  over  with  rags  of  divers  colours.**.  Oyer  the 
"vegetable"  idol  of  Uzza  a  temple  was  built,  and 
wh^nBoss,  the  name  of  this  sanctuary,  was  destroyed 
by  Chalid,  one  of  Mohammed's  generals,  after  mur-r 
dering  the  priestess ,  who  had  rushed  forth  with  her 
hair  dishevelled,  and  her  hands  on  }\er  head  as  a 
suppliant,  he  uttered  these  words:  *-0  Uzza,, I  deny 
thee,  I  praise  thee  not:  I  have  seen  how  Allah  has 
humbled  thee!"**  When  Mohammed  heard  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition  he  exclaimed:  *'This  is 
Uzza,  never  again  shall  she  be  served." 

Mecca  became  the  centre  of  the  Ante-Moham- 
medan religion  of  the  Arabs ,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  B.  C.  Arab  historians  have  very  little 
to  ^y  as  to  how  matters  stood  during  the  time  of 
the  Gurhamites;^'  except  that  they  took  away  the 
golden  gazelles ,  and  the  weapons  which  were  hung 
up  ii;i  the  Kaaba,  when  they  were  driven  away  from 
Mecca.  *^  They  left  however  some  traces  of  their 
idolatry  behind,  which  it  is  needless  for  us  to  examine. 

^*  A  fine  specimen  of  tliese  rag-clad  Acacia  trees  could  be  seen 
feme  time  ago  in  the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

**   vSrVf  or     'y^  UzEa,  the  most  mighty  and  powerful. 

*•   Ley,  de  templi  Meccani  origine;  Berlin  1851. 

^'   Remarkable  is  it  that  among  its  ancient  kings ,  we  find  one 
with  the  Christian  name,  Abd  al -Maseeh,  ^servant  of  Christ", 
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The  Kaaba  itself,  which  wa3  the  sanctuary  of  th& 
Pagan  Arabs,  and  remained  such  after  they  had  em« 
bf  aced  Islamism^  is  a  building  about  thirty  four  feet  high 
and  about  twenty  seven  broad,  so  called  from  being 
almost  a  perfect  square,  as  the  name  implies.**  la 
this  building  we  find  no  less  than  360  idols,  the  chief 
of  thejn,  Hubal,*^  was  at  once  the  presiding,  god  in 
the  temple,  and  the  principal  deity  of  the  Koreishites* 
who  were  its  guardians.  The  pre-eminence  of  .tliis 
idol  was  evinced  by  the  feet,  that  before  it,  the  casting 
of  lots  with  arrows  took  place.  Prior  however  to  its 
obtaining  this  honour,  it  passed  through  a  term  of 
probation,  for  we  learn  upon  good  authority,  that  for 
a  considerable  period  it  stood  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Kaaba,  patiently  waiting  for  its  admission.*' 
It  was  probably  introduced  when  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Koreish  tribe  was  converted  into  the  Pantheon 
of  the  whole  of  Arabia.  The  name  of  Hubal  remains 
a  mystery.**  The  opinion  that  it  is  synonymous 
with  the  Babylonian  and  S}Tian  Baal  or  Bel  is  sup*- 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  Arab  authorities,  according 

^®   Kkj^S,  the  square  or  the  Kaaba. 

^*   Hubal  was  |%n^LooI  Jla^\  the  most  ezceUent  of  the  idols; 

and  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Mesopotamia,  bj  Amni 
ben  Luhai. 

'^  The  man  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  its  promotion  was 
Amru    ben  Luhai.      He   according    to   Sharastani   introduced    it 

^^  Focock,  who  is. still  the  great  authority,  since  his  ** Specimen 
historiae  Arabum"  has  not  yet  been  surpassed ,  deriyes  Hubal  from 
bji*  or.  bjjn,  b^tj;  nor  is  this  deriration  to  be-  censured.  '  Vide 
pag.  97.  98. 
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to  whoQi  Hubal  was  originally,  imported  fronr  Syria; 
these  dp  not  indeed  maintain  that  Huhal  ^as  ^aal^ 
biit  they  admit  hkn  to  be^  an  astratidmical  ddctyi 
there  is  therefore  nothing  which  militates  against 
the  idols  being  identical.    .  •     ^        .  ; 

..  Again  when  it  is  stated  by  AhUlfeda' thiii  the 
image  of  Abrahana  occupied  tl\e  chief  place  in- th^ 
'^Kaaba;  and  that  he  was  represented' by  Hubal-)  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  Hubal  had  a  douUe 
character  9  like  Baal «  who  was  both  t^e  Sunder  ^f 
the-  Babylonian  empire  and  the  solar  deity^  Not  is 
the  popular  notion  of. the  Arabs,  which  consid^s 
Ishmael  to  be  the  original  founder  of  the  Kaaba-,  to 
be  entirdy  ^rejected.  The  well-known,  adhejrence  of 
thp^t  extraordinary  people  to  their  ancient  customs 
seems  to  warrant  the  high  antiquity  nof  that  sanctu- 
ary. That  patriarchal  associations  yrere- connected* 
with  the  Kaaba  will  appear  from  a  practice  which 
is  censured  in  the -Koran.  The  Pagan  Arabs  used 
to  compass  the  sanctuary  naked  ^  because  they  gov^ 
sidered  garments  to  be  signs  of  disobedience  to 'Gi^d. 
Then  the  celebrated  black  stone,  fixed  outside  the 
Kaaba,  towards  one  of  the  comers ,  indicate^  an  ac- 
-quaiiJtance  with  ^  Patriarchal  custom.**.  The  Arabs 
attribute  its  introduction  to  Xshmael  himself,'  and 

their  .superstitious -regard  for  it,  is  just  wh^l  nought 

*'-.'•.  •  •  •*    . 

^^  Weil  gires  the  following  from,  the  Manuscripts  Insap  and 
Chamis:'^er  f(^(^rge'®tetn  teat  urf^ntnglic]^  ehu'CSnaet,  bet  $(bam  tm 
^atp!tH^t  fretoa^etrfonte,  unb  oon  (^ott  nmi^  $(tJdin^  ®imbe  tn  etiten  &t\n 
VQctoanbeU'tt^arb.  (Sx  lottb  abet  am  $(uferjle]^ttn^dtag«  fUSf  mit^ant,  Bf^xm, 
Sunge  unb'-Hugcn  nr^^jben,  unb  ben  fwntmrn  ^JtiCgftii  alS  3e«9e'Jbeijlc]Jeii. 
Weil  pag.  40.  Notfe  45. 
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be  expected  from  the  abuse  of  the  early  |>ractice«of 
setting  up^stones  in' coimnemoratioii  of  extraordinajrj' 
mercies ,  received  from  Ood;.**  :The  hUok  fitone^  jb 
no  doubt  older 'than  the  Kaaba  itself,  ; 

Not  only  was  Mecca  as  well  as  the  Kaaba  holy 
ground  to  the  ancient  Arabs ,  but  also  the  adjacent 
country.  The  valley  of  Mina**  was  scs-much  the 
pTace  of  religious  fesort  before  Mohammed,  as  it 'has 
been  ^nce  the  days  of  Islamite  pilgrimage  to  the 
Kaaba.  Leaving  Mecca  and  its  immediate  neigh  bow- 
hood,  we  find  an  iJol  inKudaid,  a  towti  about  seventy 
three  geographical  miles  north  of  it,  the  nameof  which 
indicates  some  connection  with  the  valley  of  Mina. 
The  goddess  Mariat*^  was^  worshipped  under  a  large 
block  of  stone,  over  which  a  sanctuary  wa&  construc- 
ted. Near  Jeddah  we  find  another  of  these  grim- 
looking  monster  idols,-  cut  out  o£  a  solid  rock,  -which 
was  worshipped*  in  a  large  sandy  plain  nnder  the 

"  Gen.  XXVm.  18.  ;*JacQb  took  the  stone,  that  he  Imd  put 
for  hi«  pillows  and  set  up  for- a  pillar  and* poured  oil  upon  i£e  top 
of  it,  and  be  Called  the  name  of  that  place.  Bethel.".  'vSLXXI..46. 
And  Jacob  took  a  ston^  and  s^t  it  up  fot  a  pillar,  also  52.  XXXV. 
14.  Exod.  24.  4.  Josh.  fV,  3.  7.  8.^  p^V'J^'^jy^  *Hrj  CT^^gin 
:p\^  -^  bjjfjt^:  In  Josh.  XXIV.  26, 27.'  n^i^:%  ijts"  1  Sam.  vil. 
12^  WB  haVe  -Uie  Jljjrj  1515  of  the  prophet  Sanmel.  Compf»e  also 
the  Pheniqhui  Bael^la  orBaelUos;  and  the  traces  of  ]ioly  stones 
in  the  West.    .  * 

^*  WAsk'.^^Lo ;.  Amr  hen  Luh^j  raised- seven  idokt  ih  this  rallej. 
Reiske,  primae  lineae  p.  1^4.  *         " 

'*  v:l>IJuo>  Manat./  As  we^hi^ve  no  t^rther  informaCion  touch- 
ing the  cliaracter  and  worship  of  this  goddess,  wc  naturally' think 
qf  the  CKaldean  deity  "^p)^,  Meni;*see  "Margin '  Isa.  liXV.  11.  and 
the. lunar  goddess  Mrjrrj, 
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name  of  SaadL  Several  odier  Arafaiaii  deities. were 
worshipped  . near  Medina, ^^  but  ^cc^ting  tfaqir 
names  scarcely  any  thing  has  been*  hs^ded  down* 
We  have  however  «een  enough  to  convince  us,  that 
the  Arabs  had  widely  swerved  from  their  original 
patriarchal  faith.  Many  of  their  idols  we^e  of  a  r6ugh 
and  uncojith  appearance,  square  stones,  white  .or 
Uack,  trees  and  i^olid  rocks,  figuices  of  birds  and 
beasts,  images  of  men  and  women,  all  served  to  re-* 
present  their  imaginary  deities.  There  is  how^ever 
jreason  to  think,  that  some  of  the  Arab  idols  were 
artistically  conceived  and  skilfiiHy  shaped.  The  utter 
destniQtion  by.  the  Mohammedans  of  every  vestige  of 
Pkgamsm  as  regards  idolatry,  prevents  our  forming 
any  accurate  ppiniou  upon  the  subject;  but  the  fact 
of  Arabian  poets  Comparing  bbautiful  women  to  idols, 
and  the .  proTOrb  "^more  beautifiil  than  an  idoV'*' 
would  .6eem  to  indicate,  tliat  the  Arab4d6is  were  not 
all  of  them. without  some'  degree  of  form  and  beauty. 
In  reviewing  the  religion  of  the  Pagan  Arabs  we 
find' remnants  of  the  Patriarchal  faith,  the  Sabian 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  elemenls  of 
a  more  corrupt  idolatry,  amalgamated  togeth^.  The 
custom  of  visiting  the  Kaaba;  the  ^te  of-circuiji- 
cisioti;  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,*^  .to  be  in- 

'?  We Jb'ear  of  Kuhm;  Huniam,  Halal,  Bagir,  H^da^  And,  Awab, 
Manaf^  Gaum,  Kais,  Duxigel,  Fuls,  Dariban,  ^nd  otbers.  \ 

.  ,  '\  &^y»jjf  .^^  ^^^dMfc^t  and  ^y^\  yj>^  ^j^m^aS  moBe  beaa- 

tifbl  than,  an  i^ol. .   Arab*  pzay^  I*  P?^g-  ^9^-  prov.  19^ 

^®   '^I  kiibw  'thafr  mj  Redeemer  liveth,  and*  tiiat  he  shall  stand 
at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth:  and  tho\ifh  afUr  my  skinSrorms 


■>il^. 
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ferred*  from  the  Heathen .  custom  of  tying,  a  carnal 
near  the  grave  of  tKe  departed;  the  belief  that  de- 
mons su-^  transformed  into  serpeMs ;  abstinence  from 
wine;  preference  for  green-  among  the  colours;  the 
custona  of  sacrificing  the  first-bom  of  the  cameh;  the 
halit  of  swearing  bj  religion;  the  national  traditions, 
especially  the  stories  relating  to  AlHr^.ham ,  Ishmael, 
and  other  early  characters  of  Bible  histofy;  IheSe. 
Mohammed  already  found  among  his  countrymen, 
and  the  same  motives,  which  induced  him  to  adopt 
the  -ai^cient  &inetuary  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  the 
Kaaba  as  the  groundwork  of  the  ceremonial-part  of 
his  religion ,  would  naturally  suggest  the. adoption  pf 
Arabian  tradition  as  the  basis  of  his  doctrinal,  pre- 
cepts in  the  Koran.        / 


CHAPTEE  IE, 

THE  AGE,  HISTORY  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ttOHAMllED. 

**Wh<f  is  more  kicked  than  he  who  fbrgeth  a  lie  concefnhig  Uod? 

or  saitfa,*Thi8  was  reredled  uatb*mfe,  when  nothing'  hath  been 

revealed  tinto  himt"  .  Sur.  Vl.  93. 

.1.  No  ordinary  mortal  ewr  Qxercised  such  an 
inAmeasurabre  influence  upon  the-  human  race  in  a 
religious^  moraji  and  political  point  of  view,  and  this 

during  a  period  of  twelve  centuries ,  as  did  the  man, 

«    • 

destroy  this  body,  jet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.  Whom  I^haU 
see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shaU  behold,  and  not  imother."-  Job 
XIX.  25.  j26.  27,  Soch  teaching'  of  the  D'^ri^l  n2T7IJ,  was  known 
among  the  ancient  Arabs. 
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whose  age,  histoiy  and  chsiracter  we  ate  about  to 
censider.  Ahhough  not  one  of  t^se  estraocdioary 
individuals,  endowed  hy.  divine  Pcoindencewitli  genius 
and  power  to  break  up  long -established  institutions 
and  to  strike  out  new  paths  in  the  history  of  poUtics 
&nd  religion^  yet  Mohammed,  a  mail  ofiimitedjpow^rs 
of  mind  and  apparently  too  destitute  of  materials  for 
the  f9nnation  of  a  new  religion,  succeedbdinthFowing 
his  seemingly  indestnictable  net  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tise \over  millions  of  souls  and  ro  impressing  a  uni- 
fo*m  stamp  upon  the  thoughts  .and  actioni^"5f  the 
hetercJgeneous  tribes  and  nations,  scattered  over  Asia 
andAfriba;*®  •-       -        .- /      . 

tt  cannot  therefore  be  without  interest  Jbo-.  trace 
out  some  of  the  details  connected  with  this  remark- 
able man  and  "the. age  in  which  he  appeared.  The 
period  which  ushered  Iskmisin  into  the  world  was 
mfirked  by  great  changes  acud  startling  convulsions* 
The  Western  Empire  was^  already*  .overrun*  by  the 
'Northern  Barbariaiis,  whilst  the  Ec^^mi  and  Greek 
portjQn  of  it,  enfeebled  by  luxury,  .fell,  a  prey  X^  all 
its  /enervating,  consequencj^s?  '-^    JPerna  torti  lo  pieces 

*•  "^(uffarCenb  ifl  c«,  Ifaf  mdf^ammtri  bet -©ol^tt  1libl>  maV^,  beifen 
))oUttf((e  itnb  religt^fe  ilmtoSjjung .  fo  Hef  eingn'ff  uitbfo  toeii  imwf[(!^  grif^ 
^td  Je|'t  l^erin  fo  U^x-^txtia6fU^Qt  tomit.  (Slelotf  »etbfent  bfi<!^  fin  SUdm, 
bet  tin  fftti^b  gtunbtte,  ba0  Balb  na^  fetnem.Slobe  bad  V^rflfid^e  l»ecf(^(ditg, 
jw>  bcm  b)jj<jntimf(^en  bi<  tjtf^tn  SmHJen  fc^hig,  bet  dnf  [Reitgtojr  Qi^fttt, 
bte  nod^  it^t  ben  fci^ditfleit  ^ett  bet  alien  Selt  gn  iSietcnnern  i^H,  bonraOen 
@etten,  ^viooffl  in  ben  gefd^td^.tHd^en  Stf^ajt^^d^,  aU  in  ben  fiber  tl^n  furflten^ 
htn  fl^t^en,  gcnau  gelanni  ju  toerben."  ©etfd  •SD^ammeb  bet  ^tortet" 
Sbne^e  I.  *  '        ^  .  ^ 

'®'Th^  western  emj^ire  of  the  Romans  fell  A/D.  323.  The 
Greek  succeeded  and  wfis  divMed-  into  tm  EastSern  and  Western 
empire  under  the  sons  of  Theodosius.  -  ^         * 


-•-*> .. 
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by  i^tei^tinj^  division^-  botli  pplitical  imd  r^igiqus  had 
new  b^emei  mckpable  of  any -vigorous  resistance. 
Wlxilat  these  empires^  were  declining*  Arahia  on^the 
contrary,,  which  had  hitherto  displayed  no  conspicuoqg 
part  iir  the  history  of  the  world,  retained  the  vigour 
and  energy,  which  characterise  nations,  untainted  by 
loxurious  habits.  ^^  Tjbie  attempt  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  Egypt,  of  the  Persiq^ns,.  the  Abyssinians,  .and 
the  Romans  to  subdue  that  country  was  equally  un- 
successful.^* The  Arabs  continued,  an  independent 
.tace,^nd  it  waa  left  to  God's  more  special^and  direct 
Providence  to  rouse  them,  and  to  kccompU&h  the 
mysterious  purposes  of  Him,  of  whom  it  is  written: 
"The  fierceness  of  man  shall  turn  to  thy  praise,  and 
the  fierceness  of  them  shalt  thou  refrain."  ^^ 

Islamism  being  a- grand  apostacy  from  the  truth 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  Start  up,  when,  true  and 
vital  rehgion  had  reached  it  lowest  ^bb.  Oive:^mining 
the.fecords  of  the^C%«(rcA  at  that  period;  we  discover 
the  grossest*  corruptions  ki'doi^tririe  .and  practice. 
T)ie'West€r7i2caA  Eastern  CTmrches  being  abandoned 
to*  the*  most  degrading  immorality,  became  agitated 
in  those  -days  by  -Solent  and  rancorous  controversies, 
which^xtinguished-all  trii6  piety  and,  practical  devo- 
tion.?* •  Tte    earhest  siApMcity^    which  flourished 

'^  The  ancteQt  Greeks  «nd  Jl^m^ns,  and  those  rerj-  natio9s 
which  d^siYtiyefd  the  Western ,)^pire, 'may  seire'  as  69A|fiple#.  ', 

^  iVhat  dAsstc  hist<Mriart  record  'of  the  successfhl  ibroads  of 
Sesostris  and  Cambyses,  fraseys , . Aejlus ,  GiUusaiia'Tr^an  refer 
onl;^  to  partial  and  teiD]((orary  conquests.  '  .       " 

»V  P^m  LXXVI.  10.     1       .         .     •      ; 

'*  We  refer  to  the  fierce  controyersies  connected  With-Arian 


* 
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among  the  suppressed  tmd  peiyeoutedCImstiiatiftliAd 
parsed  away.  When  the  Church  wa3  no  Jogger  ekr- 
po^d  to  trials,  but  fkvoured  a.nd  honoiired  hy  the 
first  Christian  Emperors ,  it  began  to  fiide- and  lose 
its  primitive  power;  and  it  was  then,  touset}iew6rd8 
of  St.Chrysostom  that  ths  world  entered  the  Church.  '• 
Biflhqps  struggled  for  the  highest  and  most  lucrative 
sees;'®  and  as  once,  when  the  ^tree  of  knowledge" 
was  perfcrred  to  "the  tree  of  Efe''  the  grtatest  eiil 
was  produced,  so  now  a  curioui^  philosophy  being 
substituted  for  vital  godliness,  it  led  to  the -most  la- 
mentable consequences:  those  who  were  to  feed  the 
Church  indulging  in  fearful  controversies,  mutual 
persecutions  followed  in  rapid  succession  as  the  con- 
tending parties  alternately  came  -  into  power* .  The 
interests  of  Christianity  were  made  the  pretext  for 
carrying  out  ambitious  views  and  vindictive  feelings. 
The  w6*i^hip  of  Saints  and  images  had  reached  such 
a  "scandalous  jiitch,  that  Christian  ^Churchfes  rather 
resembled  Heathen  temples,  the  objects  of  adoration 
only,  being  changed^  This  humiliating  eshibkion 
might  -well  convey  the  idea  that  Christiairity  was 

and  Semi-Arian  heresies,  "wliich  a^tated  ike  Cliurch'iip  to  th^  be- 
gikmiog  of  ihV  seyeDtfa  oenttiry^  when  lalalnism  f^hs'orbed^tketn* 

"  •I'Erstqu*  -  super  his  admire  fagilis ,  ^uae  donabat,  Christia- 
nam  religionem  absolutam  et  siniplicem  anili  superstitione  Qonftin- 
dens:  in  quo  scfntanda  perplexius ,  quam  componenda-gtayius  ex- 
■cltaTit  dissidia  plurima ;  quae  progressk  fusiu9  aluit  conc'ettatione 
yerborum', '  iit  e«teryis  antistitum ,  jumen^is  pul^licis  ultro  citroque 
dificttrrebtibus  per  S jnodos ,  quas  appellant ,  dudi  ritum  einnem  ad 
suum  trahere  connatur  arbitifum,.  rei  yehiculariae  succideret  neryos.'* 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  fine  libri  XXI.  de  Constanth). 

'*  Ammianus  lib.  XXVII.  records  the  ease  of  Damasus  and 
Orsiciniis.. 
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merely  auotlier  system  of  idolatry,  a  notion  still  cuirent 
among  Mdhammedans ,  wbo  judge  of  our  &ith  only 
by  the  unmeaning  and  va^  ceremonial  of  falleix 
Churches.''  When  religion  was  thus  turned  into 
Action,  and  the  Church  of  the  East  indulged  in  dis- 
putes on 'mysterious  subjects,  in  deciding  abstruse 
metaphysical  questions  by  seditious  councils,  in  fabri- 
cating spurious  Gospels,  and  in  anathematizing^  some 
of  her  less  corrupt  members ,  God  raised  up  instru- 
ments of  his  displeasure  to  remove  the  candlestick 
from  many  a  place,  and  to  introduce  a  "strong  de- 
lusion,'* that  she  might  "believe  a  lie.'**® 

As  long  as  the   light  of  the  Holy  Scriptiu^s, 
remained  in  the  Church ,  the  means  of  ultimate  re- 

'^  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  low  standard  of  religious  life  we 
subjoin  the  following  description  given  by  St.Eligius  or  £loi  Bishop 
of  RoyoD  of  the  character  of  a  good  Christian  in  jbhe  seventh  century : 
*BoDU8  Christianus  est,  qui  ad  ecclesiam  frequenter  venit,  et  obla- 
tionem,  quae  in  altari  Deo  offeratur,  exhibet;  qui  de  fructibuft  suis 
non  gustat,  nisi  prius  Deo  aliquid  offerat;  qui  quoties  sanctae  so- 
lemnitates  adveniunt,  ante  dies  plures  castitatem  etiam  cum  propria 
uxore  custodit,  ut  secura  conscientia  Donuni  altare  accedere  possit ; 
qui  postremo  symbolum ,  vel  orationem  dominicam  memoriter  tenet. 
Redimite  animas  vestras  de  poena  dum  habetis  in  potestate  reme- 
dia;  oblationes  et  deoimas  ecclesiis  afferte;  luiuinaria  Sanctis  loois, 
juxta  quod  habetis,  exhibete)  ad  ecclesiam  quoque  frequenthis  con- 
venite;  Sanctorum  patrocinia  humiliter  expetite;  quod  si  observa- 
veritis ,  seouri  in  die  judieii  ante  tribuncd  aetemi  judiois  /enientes, 
dicetis:  Da,  Domini,  quia  dedimus,"     Mosh.  Vol.  II.  p.  22. 

'^  Thus  it  happened  that  some  who  were  most  zealous  in  sup- 
porting the  interests  of  their  own  party,  were  foremost  in  abjuring 
Christianity  in  toto.  Individuals  who  would  not  part  with  an  ab- 
struse notion  or  a  &vourite  term  of  expression  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  her  community  altogether, 
when  it  was  their  worldly  interest  to  do  so.  Vide  Predaux's  address 
to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  his  **Life  of  Mohamdied". 

D 
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formation  was  retained «  but  the  ^Strang  deljusion** 
w}iich  Islamism  introduced  destroyed  this  rejxi&ij. 
The  Western  Church  in  presenrin^  the  Bible  q^dsjt 
the  corruptions  to  which- she  felj  a  prey,  preserved 
the  elei)ient  by  which,  her  refonpation  vras  alone 
rendered  possible.  Both  the  Easterga  a^  )iy^e§jtem 
Churches  however  were  fkllen,  and  it  ps  ntit  9  little 
remarkable,,  that  judgment  began  in  each  at  the  sattie 
period ;  for  Mohammed  announced  his^career  as  a 
prophet  about  the  same  time,  that'Pope  B6njfi^ce  V, 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  ^eak  apid  tyrannical 
Emperor  Phoca«  I.  assumed  the  title  of  jUnivei^al 
Bishop.  ^^  .  .        /  •  ' 

AraMa  itself  presented  in  the  sixth  century  a 
most  miserable  spectacle,  being  torn  by  the  intestine 
commotions-  of  civil  and  religious  warfare.  -  Jews  and 
Christians  were  sck  numerous  and,. powerful  in  that 
countr}%  as  to  struggle  for  the  government,  and^ach 

**^  It  has  been  consideted  by  sWdeDts  of  prophecy ,  that  these 
two  rival  ecclesiastico-politijml  powers  weie  repre^ted  "by  the 
Eastera-and  Western  horns.  Dan.  VIII.  5,  9.-  Be  this  as  It -may: 
the  sins  of  both  Churches  did  find  them  out «  bringing^  ddwn  upon 
them  a  corresponding  judgment.  The  heresy  of  the  Eastern  ^aad 
the  superstitioft  \)f  t^e  Western  Church  were  both  visited  in  one 
hour\  the  former  received  its  retribution  in  the  Arch-heiesy  .of  Is- 
lamism; the  latter  was  chastised  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
tyranny  of  the  Pope.  As  thby  chronologically  coincided  as  to  their 
rise ,  so  we  trace  between  them  pofuts  of  sympathy  and  antipathy. 
What  Mohammed  was  to  the  East,  the  Pope  becaAie  to  the  West. 
The  -^Xey  of  heaven"  to  Mohammed  was  the  sword;  the. Pope  held 
the  Keys  of  .'St.  Peter.  Both  united  in  their  persons  the  siipfeme 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  BotK  are  acting  Uie  part  of  Antichrist 
by  "casting  the  truth  ta  tl^e  ground {"  and 'not  without  reason 
is  il  supposed  by  many ,  that  as  \hey  c^menced  at  the  same 
period ,  so  they  wiU  .perish  together.      '   •  . 
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party  3ucceeded  in  raismg  kings  to  the  thronie,  who 
w^e- followers  of  their  rejsp^ctive  cxeeds.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
by  .'the  Jewish  king  of  Yemen,  in. -which  many  who 
would  not  embrace  Judaism  were  executed;  nor  .was 
the  Christian  prince  Abraha,  who  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  by  Nagush,  more  successful  in  gaining 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  different  sects,  ex- 
tant at  J;hat  period  in  Arabia. 

Judaum  as  a  religion  had  greatly  degenerated 
from  its  original  purity.  WheJi  Mohammed  charges 
th'e  Jew^  in  the  Koran  with  believing  Ezra  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,*°  we  may  at  least  take  for  •granted 
that  they  iqanifested  a  Superstitious  reverence  fof  his 
memory:  although  they  retained  the' Monotheism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  ^yet  Jehovah,  according  to  their 
view,  was  no  longer  the  God  of  the  Universe,  but  ex- 
clusively theGbd.of  the  Jews.  In  the  Talmud,  which 
was  already*  considered  a  standard  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  &ith,  iGrpd  is  represented  "as  roaring  like  a 
lion  in  each  of  the  three  watches  of  the  nighty  anid  as 
shaking  his  head;"**  and  according,  to  it  the  "divine 
Spirit'*  '^2lS  hear^  "moaning  like  a  dove  out  of  grief 
fiwr- Israel-'  as  often  as  theAmM  was  responded  to 
in   the    synagogue.*^  ,  i^trajigers    naturally   shrank 

*^   iJLiI    yjyf\  jJtj^  ^yi^  V^  ''^^^  ^^^  '"^^*  ^''^ 
(Ozeir)  was  the  son  of  God;*    S\a.  IX.  30. 

**   Talmud  I.  Sect.  1. 

**  bip.  n3  inyariablj  signifies  the  Diyine  Spirit  in  Talmn'dio 
Theology. 
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from  the  exclusive  creed  of  a  hated  nation/  who  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious  by  the  spirit  of  persecut- 
ing proseljiiism,*'  to  which'  we  have  alhided,  aiid 
this  produced  a  desire  for  a  religion,  whose  bli^sings 
were  not  confined  to  one  particular  race. 

That  Christianity,  prevailed  in  Arabia  to*a  great 
extent  cannot  be  doubted,  when, we  read  of  so  Inany 
Bishoprics  having  existecl  in  divers  {^arts  of  the  coun- 
try**. When  the  Jewish  pjjigdpmwas  destroyed  by 
the  Christians  about  forty  years  before*  the  Wth  of 
Mohammed,  a  Church  was  bmlt  in  Sana  eclipsing  the' 
temple  of  Mectja  in  beauty  and  magnificence.  But 
how  corrupt  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Arab 
Christians  were  at  that  period,  will  appear  partTy 
from  the  Koran  *^  and  pattly  from  the  writings  of 
the  Church  historian  Epiphahius,  who  speaks  of  a 
Christian  sect  deifying  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  offering 
a  twisted  cake  on  her  altars,  from  whence  their  name 
CoUyridians.*®     That  Mohammed  made  use  of  spu- 

*^  Essai  sur  THisioire  des  Arabes.  ayant  rislamiaine ,  pendant 
TEpoqne  de  Mahomet.  Par  A.  P.  Caussin  de  Perceval  tovCL  1. 
p.  128.  129. 

**  "JDie  ?e]^re  3efu  ^atte  fe^r  frii^e  in  9ixahxtn  SSefennet  gcfrniben, 
nnb  ed  fmb  bafel6fi  ))erf(^iebene-l93idt^umer  unb  m  mel^ri^ten  St^Cbtei&aRetnM 
pel\Uvitix6ftn  tmi^Ui  geioefen.  $om  brttten  ^aj^rj^unbert  an  na^men  ceud^ 
bie  in  anbern  ^^nbent  $(jtend  t>errolgten  unb  ht^ifin^\px  d)tifili^tn  ^actet'ett 
ifftt  Suffu^t  unb  grdflatt  in  araBten."  '  SBa^lVag.45. 

*^  Jqsus  is  asked  whether  it.  was  true  that  he  said  .to  men : 
auUI  ^^j4>  ^  C^*^'  ^S  (5^^^^^^*^'  "accipite  me  etmatrem 
meam  in  duos  Deos  praeter  Deum.'*  Sur.  V.  H^.  ^'Again  they  are 
certainly  infidejs  who  say  God  is  ihp  third  of  three."  Sur.  V.  77. 
to  which  Jelladin  adds:  luoL  ^w^  {J^T^^^  **'^^^  others  are 
Jesus  and  his  mother."  *  •. 

*^  Epiphanius  speaks  of  a  sect,  which  he  describes  as:  cM 
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nous  Godpels,  and  that  these  Pseudo-GoSpels  counte- 
nanced the  deification  of  the.  Virgin  is  equally  cer- 
tain.^ ^.  Amidst  the  bloody  feuds  <>f  the  .Eastern 
Church,  many  of  its  coitupt  members  fled  to  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  in  Africa  and  some  into  Arabia; 
in  most  instances  carrying  with  them  nothing  but  a 
Christian  Paganism ;  hence  their  proselytes  were  but 
a  shade  superior  to  the  Pagans.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  heretical  teaching  in  those  day3,.may  be 
added,  that  the  mysterious  and  ^kssed  dogma  of 
the  holy  Trinity  was  converted  into  a  positive  Tri- 
theism;  thus  representing,  Father, -Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  as  three  distinct  Gods.*®  From  theise  scanty 
allusions  to  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
general,  and  to  that  of  Atabia  in  particular,  it  will 
be  sujBBciently  clfear,  .that  Christianity  in  the  age  in 
which  Mohammed  appeared,  had  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  carcase,  and  "where  the  carcase  is,  there  the 
eagles  will  be  gathered  together."*®    .     • 

'&eov  tccvt^y  (i,  e.  the  Virgin  Mary)  ntcgeiaayeif.  onovda^brreQ. 
Haeres.  LXXVIIL  79.  And  d'Herl^elot  Orient.  Lib,  m.  3^8.  ob- 
sefyes  that  the  oriental  Christians  hajre  given  to  Mary  <he  title : 
gJuuyJf:  doihina,  and  that  the  Gre^,  father  Cyril  styled  her  the 
supplement^of  the  Trinity.  Then  the  ^.oroxog  which  was  so  stoutly 
defended ,  gave  cacuse  tg  corrupt  teaching.  Vide  also  the  article : 
**Da8  »Theotogumenon  yon  nvevfiiz  ayiov  als  der  Mutter  Chrisfi." 
Nitzsch  "Theologische  Studien".  Vol.  L  1816. 

*'    drigen.  in  Joan.  Vol.  IV.  g^.  63.  ed.  de  la  Rue.   "EavM 


nQoaCtrcd  tig  TO  xad^'^E^galovsiviXYyelio^ ,  Sf9jx  dvtog  h  (Kxnr^ 
qiijaiif'  S^i.Skafie  jUs  ^fir^triQ  juov,  io  ayir^f  itfevfAU  h  fua  nSf 
fQiXdSf  fiov  Kcd  anrjjey^B  fie  etg  to  piBya  Qdpog! 

*®  This  was  done  e.  g.  by  the  celebrated  Joannes  Philoponujs, 
who  died  in  610.  the  very  year  of  Mohammed*s  l^ssion.  Leontiiis 
de  seotis  act.  V.  6.  '  . 

*^  Dr.  Grant's  Nestorians  pag.  267.  The  Arab  independence 
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Lastly  the  Arabs  themselves.at  that'pei^^were 
roused  and  perplexed  by  the  discordaat  eltoi^ntf  of4k' 
oomipt  Jmdfaism,  and  a  deployed  ChristeUU^  Chwch, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  'native  idokit^,  btend^d 
with  noble  remnant?  #f  a  Patonarchaf  Monotheism'  on 
the*  other.  The  J,ew9,  they  thought ^  -in  rejecting 
their  l&^t  prophet,  had  forfeited  their  aneient  (fignity; 
and  they  considered  that  the  Christians  had  nm  into 
an  opposite  extreme  by  ascribing  to  him  a  (Bvine 
character,  and  surrendering  the  do*ctiine  of  the  di-. 
vine  unity.  They  deemed  the  *  time  now  come  for 
them,  to  have  a  prophet  of  their  own,  who'woldd 
rtfstore  the  religipn  of  Abraham,  and  ^tit  a*i  end  to 
the  state  of -ferment,  into  wjiich  the  .Peninstdar  had 
been  thrown  by  the  concussion  of  Judai6m»  Chris- 
tianity, Sabaism,  and  the  idolatry  whi^h  they  in- 
herited from.their  fore-fathers. 

As  a  proof  that  such  wajgf  the  state' of  things  we 
refer  to  certain  signs  of  dissatis^tion;  with  the  state 
of  religion,  some  years  prior  to  the  alleged  Missioji 
of  Mohanmied.*®  On  the.  occasion  of  a  great  meet- 
ing bf  the  tribe  of  Kori^ish  four' men  sat*  in*  secret 
conclave  and  imparted  to  each  cfther  the  following 
sentin^ents:  "Ou'r  fellow-ceuntrynien  afe  in  a^ wrong 
path,  they  are  far  astray  from  the  religion  of  Abra- 

of  thought  displayed  itself  among -the  Chi'istians  in  the  acceptance- 
of  nearly  every  kind  of  heresy.  Ebionftei,  BAryillte^ ,  Nazara^s, 
Arian^  ,<  Semi-Arians  aiMi  Collyridiaus  vied  "with  ,e^R  othen  to  de- 
stroy the  Church,  which  was  planted  by  St.  Bartl^obmew;  St.  Ban- 
taenus  tod  St.  Simon  StyKtes.  .Epiph.  de  Haeres.lib.  L  Haer.  40. 
and  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  L  cap.  16.  l7l  Sale's  FVelem.  remarks 
Sect.  n.  p^g.  24.  25. 

'®  Lectures  on'Mahdknetanism  by  Cazenoye  p9^.  47. 
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bam;  Wh^tT  is-  this  pretended  divinity  to  which 
they  ixDmolate  victims,  and  around  which  they  make 
sotemn  processiojL^?  A  dumh  and  senseless  t>16okof 
stone,  incapable  of  good  and  evil.  It/is  all  a  mis- 
take^ seek  we  the  truth,  seek  we  tte  pure- religion 
of  our  fctther  Abraham.  To  find  it,  let  us  quit  our 
country,  if  need  be,  -and  traverse  ."foreign  lands/'** 
Three,  of  these  became*  acquainted  on  their  travels 
with  the.  truths  of  Christianity;  but  one^  of  them, 
Zaid,  having T)een  kept  back  by  his  relatives,  wtio 
were  offended  at  his  evident  estrangement  from  pa- 
^an  superstition,  went  day  by  day  to  the  Kaaba,  and 
prayed  the  Almighty  to'  enlighten  him.*^ 

Not  knowing  the  truths  he  apposed  what  he 
knew  to  be  false,  .testified  against  suJ)erstition ,  for- 
bade mep  to  eat  the  flesh  of  victims  offered  to  idols, 
apd  protested  against  the  practice  of  destroying  their 
infant  daughters.  When  imprisoned  by  his 'uncle 
he  escaped  and  after  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
he  heard  fropi  a  Christian  monk,  tha£  an  Arab  pro- 
phet was  preaching  the  religion  of  Abraham  at 
Mecca.  ZaW  hastened  back  to  hear  Mohammed,  but 
was  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  road.'^f     Not  were 

•*,^ 'These  JbuT  men  were  Waraca,  son  of  ^aufal;  Otbman,  son 
of  HouwayrkE;  Obaydallah,*son  of  Djahch;  and  Zaid,  son  qf  Amer. 
THe  three  first  became  Christians,  and  thas*satisfied  their  ciraving 
fefter  truth.       '  *  • 

^^?;*He  might  be  seen  leaning,  his  back  against  the  wall  of  the 
temple ,  repeating  the  prayer;  "Lor3  if  I  knew  in  what  w^y  thou 
didst  wijl  to'  Ire;  adered  and  served,,!  would  obey  thy  will;  but  I 
knQW  it  not."     Caussin  torn.  I.,  p.  3^1. 

**   This,  precursor  of  Mohammed,  says  M.  Caussin  de  Perceral, 
has  been  hitherto  almost  unnoticed  by  Etiropean  Sarans. 
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Others  wanting  during  the  life- time  of 'Mohapmed 
who  sought  to  control  the  stream  of  ns^tiondl  fueling, 
and  asserted  rival  claims.  Amongst  them. we  xpay 
mention  Onmiaiah,^*  who  died  an^arly  (jleath;  ajid 
Toleicha  and  Moseilama;  the  latter  was  so  succes3ful 
in  making  disciples;  that  even,  to  this  d^y  an  Arab 
tribe  in  western  Africa  trace  their  religiop  back  to 
him  and  his  immediate  followers.** . 

From  this  cursory  glance  at  the  age  which  gave 
birth  to  Islamism ,  we  can  well  understand  that  .a 
crfeed  enibodying  the  elements  of  all  the  religious 
systems  extant  among  the  Arabs  and  yet  avoiding 
their  flagrant  excesses  would  be  acceptable  to.  the 
nation:  .what  it  desired  was,  a  religion  possessing  a 
simjple  formula  of  belief ,  coming. apparently  from  .in- 
disputable authority,  freely  open  to  all,  and  affording 
to  believers  the  enjoyment  of  a  sensual  Paradise; 
aild  this  was  piost  skilfully  contrived  and  adapted 
by  the  man ,  whose  personal .  history  we  .are  now  to 
consider. 

2.  Mohammed**  was  born  in  the-month  of  April 

^*   He   was   grandfather   of  MoYiah,   yho  usurped  the  ELali- 
phate.   Dr.  D(}Ilin^er'8  Muhainmed's  ReHgion"  pag.  4. 

*'  Relation  des  yojrages  de  Sauniec,  k  la  cdte  d'AfWqu'e  p.  217. 

^*    (3k,i^ii    or    cV»rfcf,   from   f^y  to  laud;   (\^r%    laudaWt, 

signifies  *'laudabili8,  multa  laude  dignus.**  Compare  thq  Hebrew 
*1^TJ  desiderarit  l^rj^  and  STj^plj.  Gcsenius  Hebrew. Lexicon. 
Called  Jifuhamtned,  Mehemet,  Mahomet,  better  Mohammed.  ^  t'his  is 
the  pronoundation  also  of  the  modem  Arabs.  The  faith  which  he 
founded  is  called  by  Europeans:  Mahommetanism ,  Mahpmetism, 
Mohammedism,  or  better  Mohammedanism;  but  bjr  himself  and  his 
followers  exchisiyelj:  A^L^t,  Islam  (from  JLoLm,  to  spread  |ieace,' 
in  the  fo'tfrth  sense:  to  be  saved,  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  happiness) 
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A.  D..-671  or  .286  of  the  [Piocletiah  era,  his  bio- 
g^phers  however  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exa<^t  date, 
beiqg**-  more  anxious  to  chronicle  the  maiwels  which 
are  stated  to  have  accompanied  his  birth,  ihan  to 
ascertain  the  precise  period,  when  it  took  place/" 
We*  are  furnished  with  a  genealogics^j' table  compris-r 
iilg,tMrty  generations,  tracing  Mohanuneds  descent' 
from  Ishmael  through  his  ^'second  son  Kedaj:..  The 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged  w^  that  of  Koreish,  and 
the  fanoily  that  of  Hashem,  princes  of  Mecca  and 
the  hereditary  guardians  of' the  Kaaba,  Hence  they 
were  called  "Ahal  Allah"  or  "the  people  of  God/' 
Mohammed  therefore  was  "Arab  al  Araba"  or  a  pure 
Arab.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  noble  descent  he  inherited 
only  poverty  from  his  ancestors.'  Abdallah,  his  &tlieF 
dying  two  months  after  Mohammed  saw  the  light  of 
the  world  ,^  the -whole  ■  property  which  remained  for 
the. support  of  his  widow,  Amena,  atid  her  infant 
son,  consisted -of  a  house,  five  camels,  an  Abyssmiaii 
female  slave,  a  few  sheep,  and  as  some  say,  a^lave 
caBed  Sakran, 

Notwithstanding   the   marvels    which    are*  said 
to  have  attended  the  bhth  of  her  child,  A'mena  Had 

vhich  sigoiiles:  resigoatjon,  submission.  The  Geilvians  rj^tlun  die 
Arabic  .Islabi ;  the  French  transform  it  int9  JslamiMne,  and  tt^e 
English  generally  adhere  to  Islamism  Mosleili  h  the  ^pellation 
for  the  belieyer  in  the  Koran ;  the  .pltiral  Moslemin.  The  trans- 
formation into  Ifuiselinan  and  Musselmenr  is  therefore  idtoorreoit. 

^^  Pagan  injages  >  fell  to  the  gronnd ,  the  saoted  fir^s  of  the 
Parsees  were  extinguished,  demons  were  expelled* from  heayen: 
the  drying  up  of  the  lake  Sawa,  inundation  of  theidesert  of  Samawa, 
illumination  of  the  whole  es^fth,  white'cloudd,  roices  from  heayen, 
and  other  prodigie^'are  recorded  te  haye  solemnised  his  birth. 
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difficuh]^  in  procnring  liiitt  a*  nui^e;  at  last  ene  was 
fohnd  ill  Halema^^.a  Beduin  woman",  who.£siling^i& 
her  attempt- to  prociiire  an  infant  a^  Mecca,  wliStber 
according  t6  custoni,-  she  tad  coriii^  to  s^k  one  to 
riurs^*"  rather  than  return  ^thout  a  jchtttg^ll^pt- 
ted  the  orphan  prophet;  and  Ameni 'c<mfidbd  h&n  to 
her  care  P»  the  space. of  two  years.?*  .  Oh  r^stbrihg 
the  child- to  his  mother  at  the  end  of  that  tpne,  the 
niirse  for  some  reason^hegged,  to  he  permitted  to 
rtsume  her  charge  for  rf  longer. period;  in  e6ttdide- 
ratibn  of  hiis  health,  Amena  i;dlKil]ifly '.consented,'  but 
to  her  surprise,,  within  two  months  ther  child *^i<^ 
ftjturtied  in  consequence  of  spalsmodic*  £ts ,  which 
Halema  attributed;  to  evil  spirits/®  .  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  .tlltft  £he  biographers  o£  the  Pseudo-propliiBl 
would  allow,  this,  period  of  his  infancy  to  pass  over, 
ifdfhout^tiribing  to  it  events  of  a  torfveUbus' cha- 
racter, arid  such  ai*e  grayeljf  recorded  upon  the'  ati- 
thbrity-c^f'bii  nunte!*^  •        \ 

*^  The  Meccan  mothers  still  send  their  childreq  to  the  counCrj, 

to  Uye  whh  the  Bediiins  in  tents  till  they  are  ^gbtor  t^ol  yeaira'olcl. 
•  .      ■  •  *  *»    .  *  •.* 

*^  The  time  of  weaning  a  child,  i»  after  *two  yea)rs.  l^^lLana's 
modern  Egyptians  L^  59.   AWSut.  IL284.         ^  ••  *• 

*^  The  .term  ^  wjiich  Abulfeda'and  Siiat  Arrasul  apply  to  these 
attacks^  io  whidh  we  shall  *kaye  occasion ',t6  refer^taftitosep^od, 
signifies  to^  be  oteroome  by  mis&rtune ,  to  be  InprtaUy  ii(jured,  but 
is  sj^i^cially  applied  to  people, "possessed*  *'Ifeart**  said  tlie  husbahd 
of  Halema,  .^'t^  child  is  possessed^  take  fum  U>  his  peojple  before  it 
becqmes  Khowlr."  The  foble  -of  Mohaihme4*s  cKest  being  opened  by 
tWo^  angels  to  remove  thd'iareir  of  lust  and  to  fill  it  with  prophietic 
light,  is  assigned  to  tliafpeiloc^.     Sur.  XOlV.  I.  i. 

*^.  The  miile  on  ^hich  balema  rides  liom^  with  her  charge, 
telli  her  thatr-he  carries  the  best  of  tHr<)^et8^lliel.oril  of  ApostlM, 
and  th^  darling  of  God  and  the  ^rld.   Sheep  ooturte^y  to  the  little 
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At  th^  ag^  of  gi%\  his  mb^er  having  taken  hlol 
to  "McdSna  |o'  yiirit  hts  ielatibiijs ,  di^d  on  h^F  w^ 
home.  The  orf  hin  fieing  now  left  to;  the  care  of  <h% 
feniralo  slave-  Bara^at  ^  was  brought  by  h^r  to  \m 
graUdfafhei'  AbdainutaKb*  wht>  wQlingfy  i^eceiyes 
himv  airid  shortly'  hjis'occa&ion  -to  'take  him  to  a  moiik 
near  Okaz  for  the  Ibenefit  of  hii  eyes,*  wH^h-haiJ 
been  deenxed  incurable  at  Mecca. 

Oh  losing  bis  grandfather  two  years-  later,- the* 
yoyng*  MohamAied.  was  adopted  by -his  u^cle  Myn 
Talib,  whom  he  accotiipahied»  iii'hisnirithNor  twdfth 
year,  'on  a  mercantile  journey  to  Bussora*,  their  cara- 
van was  enter^iained  by  a  Christiail  mbnjc,  ca&ed  by 
some  Bahira,  by 'other  Serdjis,  who  being  s6  tOAiYi 
pleaised*  with  the  boy  predicted  his  future*  .gueat- 
neks/*    .      '  \ 

In  hls' sixteenth  year  Mohammed  acconijpaxii'es  Zu- 
beir,  another  uhcle  on  a  merbaritSe  trip  to  soiU^ern 
Arabia,  and  ih  his  twentieth  year  he  is  'seett  on  tlie 
battlefield; with  the  same  relation/^  :  After  this. no- 

boy,  th^  moon  bends  down  to  his  cradle ;  he  is  endowed  with  speech 
immedtaiely  affer  h^  birtb ,  etc..  ete.     Ij^eil's^  **)fdhaiiim^d  der  Pro-  . 
pbet"  pag.  ?K  i7i  • '  '    ,     *  ^     */ 

^'  Babin^lt^cordin^to  the  6irat  {4  Zuhr fir. quoted  I^  theChfEmTs 
of  Hussein^  EBn.Mohanuned  was  formerlJA  Jew,  and  this  expF^ins 
hiB  second  name.  '  He  was  ^^ni}  of  ^"^n^'.and  'onr«hifl  IbiaptisiB  was 
oall.^d  Qeorgivs*  which*  name  the  Acabs  changed  into  '^^xb^yw, 
Serdljis  or  Djercyis.  Ghiistifin  writers  *mefli^6n  a.Nf storiaa  Inonk, 
f^A^O,  Bahira,  who  being  expelled  ^m  Jiis  Monastery. in  Syria, 

fled  to  Mecca.  After  Mbhanimed  had  extratbted'  all  the  information 
he  required,  he  put  him  to  death  to  prevent  his  divulging  the  secret. 
Whether  these  twc(;monk»  ara  ijeatteal  is-  a  disputed' point i 

**  Ibis  wair  agafaii^'the  fikth&in^iflali  la  oaUed  ''vieiijia*^  be- 
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tlving  is  heard  df  him  tiU  bis  twenty  ffilh  yeak,  except 
the  facts  of  his  obtaiiuiig^  his  li^iiihood  as  a  s&ep^erd 
iiear  Meeca,^^  and  of  his- joining  the  business-  of  a 
Imen-trader  i^medSaib,  iix  whose  comply  h^  yMit- 
ed'th'e  mai^et  at  Hajasha,  six  days. journey  seuth  pf 
Mecca/*  In'  the  Jatter ^place  Mohammed. makes 
the  acquaintance  of  !Eakim  Ebu  Cbuzeima,  who  re- 
commended him  to  his  iiih  wi4owed  aunt  .Chad^a 
aa  an  honest  and  trustworthy  young  man; ••:. being 
compelled  by  famine,  Mohammad  ipr|rered  his  sepyicas 
to  her  as  a  merc^rUtile  agent.  Chadija  hayisig.at  th§t 
time,  niany  goods  to  send  to  Syria  engaged,  him  in 
her  service  and  premised  him  double  wages»  viz.  two 
female  camels.  .    .  •   *  •    * 

His  success  in  this  transaction  -was  so.  great,  (hat 
his  mistress  made  him  a  present  in  addil^n  to  the 
premised  wages ,  and  .as  a*  proof  of  hfiT  confidence 
subsequently  sends  l&sA  to  the  south  of  Arabia,  upon 
other*  business.  ^ !     This  occupation  of  tarafiSuc ».  in  af- 

cause  i^  commenced  in-  ibe  four  holj  montlis,  iir  whldi  Wars  hj 
ancient  cusUnn  were,  interdicted. 

**  '^Tof.  .Weif  gathered  this  fctct  preyionsly  mnknOwn  inrSoropt. 
from  the  **In8an  Alujnn^^byAliHalebirli.  S.  dffoqr  folio  VduiBeii^.. 
and  the  ,,Chamis"  by^Hossein  Ebn  ttuhammed  Ebn  Alhason-A^di* 
arb^tci  in  tWo  folio  Ypiiuaes,  M.  S.;  lj>th*bein^  bfograpfaies  of  M.. 
of  ^  the  sixtenth  centnry,  ojStained '  in*  Gotha.  .  **Mofaai]0^ed  der 
Prophet^' pfeg^  33.  '       ' 

**  This  also  unkolown  &ct  is  deriyed  from  the  *'Insan  iUiijun** 
an^  explains  ho.w  Chadgck  came  to  <take  M.  into  her  serrkse.  AU 
Halibi  has  it  from  ibe  Ujuji  Alather  hj  ^afiz  Abnl  Fath. 

.  ./*  M.  had  already  abquired  the  eognomen^  "Amin**,  tbe  tnai^ 
wortl^. 

^  l^itioti  endows^the  journey  io  Syria  with  stnmge  mttrrels. 
In  Bussora  M.  meets. Nesior«  anotlter  inonk^  .wlio  reoogaises  a 
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fording  Mohammed  an  opportunity  of  accjuiring^a 
knowledge  of  Ae  worM  ••became  in*  after  life  of  the 
greatest  service-  tor.  him/®  MohUmmed.teiTiBg  for 
some. time  ccmductiBd  Chadijas  aiffair^  so  niticlLto  lier 
sati's&ction,  in  spite  of  the  great  disparity  of  age*® 
and  'the  opposition  of  lier  father  she  at  length  deter*- 
mined  to  raise  him  from  the  position  other  servant 
to  that  of , her*  husband:*^  having  madg  a  feast 
ChadijaTielpftd  her*  father  so  bountifully  with  wihe, 
that  becoming  druxi^  Ii6  gave  his  consent  to  tlieir 
marriage. .     *  •      •  .  .     *    • 

After  this,  event  Mohammed  still  continued  jtra- 
ding,  but  soon  lest  all  his  ^fortune;'*  nfeveftheless 
hit^  ackno^edged  honesty  made  him  so  respected 
that  he- was*  frequently  called  upon  to  act  th^  part,t)f 
umpire  in  matters  of  strife.  In  his  thirty  fifth  years  wheA 

prophet  in  the  merchant  r  beoailse  he  has  red  eyes  and  a  cloud 
every-where  oyershadaws^  him ;  and  hecause  a'ldthered  tree  Utider 
which  be  sits  bejgfins  to  blossom,  and  bear  fruit.  He  .also  cured  two 
camels  on  the  ro&d.  Chadga  -si^w  him  on  his  return  oyershadowed 
by  the  wings  of  two  tuSgels.  » 

*®  The  tfeccan  people  chiefly  depended  o^  eonimeroe  f^r  sup- 
fcrtt  aad-^hetr  hftbits]. strongly  remind  us  of.  the- company  of Jsh- 
aa^litet  coming  fipom  Gtlea4 ,  ^th  their  camels  laden  WLtjh'  spioery, 
Mm  and  m3nrrh,  "going  ^  c^r^  it  down  to-Egypt.  Gen.  XZXVIL  25.- 

«^*  Ghtfdvfa  wus  forty,  M.^n\y  a  iWw  month»  past  4wen^  fi^e. 
Oihir  traditTons  m^e  him  twenty  nine,  thirty,  or  JJri^y  say^,  and^ 
Cfiad.. twenty  eight,*  thirty  or  thirty  fire.  .' 

^^  Cted»  offered  her  hand  through  N^^a,  a  female  Slay4,  and 
appointed  the  hour  of  meelinjg.     .    .  •     ».'     .  •'* 

^^  Insan  Aluyun  says  raspecting  It's  stay  in  the' care  of  mount 
Hjara:  **He  could  not  remain  a  month  in  it,  because  his  ciretiih- 
stanoea  were  not  so  fayourftble  as  to  proyide  a  month's  proyision." 
It  is  also  stated ,  that  Abuboker  had  to  adyattce  his  trayelling  ex* 
pences  at  his  en^igratibn  to  Medina. 
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the  chiefs  \of  Mecca  qiwrelled,  aa,  ^  who'  shojgJWl-  re- 
store, ther  black  stone  on  the  :Occasiofi  of  ihe'rejbiul- 
ding  -Q^  the.  lEC^^'^^S  he  settled ,  the  dispute^  to  ihe 
sajtisJEaclqpn  of  the  contepding  parties  by  l^yuig  the 
sacred^  dto^e  on  a  carpet,  HAd  requ^stmg  the  fojur 
pretenders \to  lift  it  up.  by  jtjbie  four- comers ,  wl^ilst 
he  hi^is^^  too^  the  sto&e  and  put  it  in  )ts  place.  ^' 
'Ept  the  ijiekt  fiTe  years  Mohanuned  liyed  more  ajid 
more  ^ijretireputefnt;  'he  frequently,  especially 'doiring 
the :'S%cred  npioikh  of  Bamadhan  re^ort^d  to  %.  caye  ^n 
mount  Hara,  sometimes  with  Chadija,  bift  generally 
alon^  His  grandjEEcth^r; Abdahnutalib  was  a9custom- 
ed  before  hun-  .to  ascend  this  mountain  .for  .religious 
exercises,  ^nd  there  to  feed"  the  poor-/''  It  was 
doubtless  during  this  period  of  seclosion  that  Mo- 
.hanma^d  projected  h}s  scheme  of  becoming  the-  re- 
formet'of  the  religion  of  h^s  people;  there  tdso  he 
had  leisure  to.digest  his  impressiolis  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religions. 

3.  Iti  his  fortieth  year  intending  Iq  avow  his  pro- 
pheticsd  Mission'*  a'nd  "the  mgh*  approfiohing 
which/'v  aocordiiig  to  Abulfed^  "was  'to  cover  him 

unb  biefen  i9on  Sen  $rf  tenbenten  in  ble  ^^e  l^eBen ,  Bid  dft  bea  Oxi  too  n 
l^fnfompten  fonte«  \^txauf  .naf^ra  ei  otdb^n-  felBfl  %en  ®tfin- mit  eigtnev 
^Qu^  ^^m^ttipipi^'vxif,  nnb  hx/d^it  t^n  on  beiUDn;  loo  ec  He^en  tm^te.'* 
©a^l  pag.  24.  E.  *     '  .       .*     * 

^'  ThuaJlU  Halibi  in  hie  Insan  A^luyun,  who  ^pMi^..£bD  Ala- 
thir.  the  same  in  JSirat  Arrassul  hy  Ibn^im  Halibi,  fol.36.  whose 
biographj,  compressed  in'sixij  tlyree  Hnes  of  poetiy  was  ^rinjt^rd  at 
Bulak  1248  of  the  Hed^a  wi^  a  Tui^h  jcommentaiy. 

T*  ^This  period  was  no  doubt,  fixed  upon  in  accordaoee  with  an 
ancient  Arabic  tradition,  t£at  God/n^Ter  (^ed  h  frophet -foelbre 
the  forti^  year  of  his  age.  i*         * 


y9^'  g^Qiy"  J^qhamrfifid  witjidxev  tp  the  sqlitajy 
caye  injiire  jcecesses-^of  mount  •^ara.;aIl4  .it  ^^orthy 
of  jfppiQl^  t^at  his  pretended  revelations  ^ere  .began 
vnfh  ijiose  spasmodic  convulsions,  to  'i{irhic]i  -B&i^d 
JbeeQ  9ju]bj.ect  a^.  a  child,  ai}d  j^hich  had'&es^uendy 
attacjki)ed  him  during  jthg  interval." 

That  Mohammed  was  s]Libj.ect  to.  a  species  \of 
epUjepti9  fiti^  I^. been  recorded  bjr  Theophaues  aiid 
oi^herChnsda^ i^iteri^:^  followed ^f^l  ^d thod^ 
sojne'  learned  critics ,  who  .  might  faaye  been  better 
inf^pified,  ^aye  accused  these  authprs  of  slanjior,^^* 
yet  tjie  fact  ^established  and  placed '  beyond  tte 
s)iaxlow  of.  a  doi^j^t  by  the  oldest  and  piost  faithful 
Moslem  biographers.  As  this,  subject  is  of  the  ut- 
most-iniportance  for  a  just  Appreciation  •  of  the'  real 
njtfnre  of  Islamism,  w^  miigf  be  permitted  to  subjoin 
the  testinxony  of  those ,  whose  interest  it  might  tave 
been  tt)  deny  the  matter.,  .  ' 

Ali  Hialibi  writes  in  his  history  oF  the  prophH:* 
"^Ebn  Is]bak  relatjes,   what  he  has  heard  .fronu  his 
masters,  viz.,  thair Mohammed  was  subjected tp  the 
treatme^t  of jsin  pxprcist ,  whien  in  Mecca-  Ijefore  fbe 
Koran  yai?  jreyea4e4  to  him'/®    0^ jho  comipg  doifn 

'*  This  Vas  done  bj  tke  learned  Frenohman  Garnier.in  his 
work:''^i^a  rie  de.llaEdni^;  tradiiite  et  €oiDpil6e^e  l^coran  ien 
traditions  aothestiques  de  laSoDn&'etdeameifienrsautenrs^rabes^*' 
A.  EL  1732;  whieb  has  becomo.  the  fbunda^ion  Qf  almost  ^ery  other 
European  bi|^graphj  since  ^is  da^raild  ijb  is  not  perliaps'^to  be 
wondesied  tlml  OKire.  modem  authors  should  Jtave  ^oW^ed  his  riews 
on  the  subject  in  question.  See  also  O'ck&y  Hist,  of  the  Saracens, 
Vol.  I.  pag.  800. 

^*  The  word  applied  jsignifies;  '^'Treated  or  cured  by  an  ex- 
orcist.*'    That  this  could*not  refer  to  the  attacks. which  Sl  had -V 
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of  |be  Kpran  tli£  same:  attacks  returned  which  he 
had  before.  Prior  to  that  period  he  was  subject  te 
fainting  fits,  after  violeiitly  -  trembKng;  with  closed 
eyes  1de  foanied,  and  roared  Kke  a  young  camel.  ^^ 
Chadija  (God  be  gracious  unto  her)  then  said:  I  will 
fetch  somebody  to  cure  thee  (an* exorcist);  but  he 
replied.  I  wa^t  nobody  at  present;"^® 
•,  After  the  first  alleged  vision  of  the  angel  Gabriel 
Mohammed  coming  {o  Chaidija,  trembling  aiid.'damp 
witli  perspiration,  exclaimed:  "Coverme;''®  I  fear 
fw  my  soul."  Chadija  said:  **rejoice:  God  will  not 
piit  yeu  to  shame,  thou  art  so  kind  to  thy  relations, 
sincere  in  thy  words,  afraid  of  no  trouble  to  serve 

a  child  u  clear  from  the  fietct^  that  this  was  not>m  Mecca,  but  in 
the  country^  and  then,  the  Jioslem'saw  nothing  in  that*  attack  but 
the  effect  of  M*s  -breast  being/opened  by  the  angel. 

*  '^  Ali  Halibi  adds  to  this  term :  *^this  is  an  attack  which  Mo- 
hammed sometimes  had;  refbrring  especially  to  the  fainting  ^hich 
wai|  caused  by  demons,  on  which  account  M.*said  U>  his  wiCe  I  fear 
fot^my  soul*.'* 

*    *     ^^   8.06  Jthe  Arabic  text :  "Journal  Asiatfque,  Joillet  1842;* 

^*  Sur.^LXXin.  with  an  ajlusion  to  this  fact,  M.  is  called  **ihe 
wrapped  up,"  Juoy4Jf,  the  participial  form ^. which  ii  used  per  syn- 

ebpen  instead  .jLtfyXjf;  and' l§ur.  LXXiy.  1;  he  is  addressed!  "0 

thon  coYered  offe":  ^iX^Jt*     **(id  f^atAUt  ^tmntf^un^  ^x  fidf,  baf 

fd^iL  iener,  ^mme  nnV  SftuHtx'in  Sdftted en  ftf^f fibe  ^faU,  \otldfn  t^n  in  bet 
•  fra^in  Jtinbl^it  etfc^ittteVte,  m  to^ld^e^  bie  9tetme  getob^  ®at<md  Serfe 
kbMfn  -tooUte  (Al>ttlf.  Yit.  Miih.  cap.  TV.),  ntd^td  anbeted  getv^fen  ifl  aid 
MM  totr  Santmer  unb  iBdfed  SBefen  |u  neimeit  )>flegen.  SBar  ^tin%alU 
fjic^ttger^  fo  ^fj^  <d  f^4  ^teraud  am  letc^te^en,  ba$  il^n  {irtne  unglaubtgtn 

.  Seitgenoffen  etnen  Sefeffenen,  d&emoniacam^  nannten SDlan  l^atte  bie 

©etoo^nl^eit,  foietie'gu'lSobeii  ge^e^e,  gittembe  Sail fuc^ tig e,  tod^renb 
be»  fram^f^aften  fd^uttelnben  ^evgu^ngen;  urn  bem  Suge  ben  gn^ufanten 
'9thbM  gn  entgiel^en,  obet  nntbetf  uBeiBeru^Hgten  3ufaII-gu  tteriuf^en,  ntit 
®etoanb  gn  bebe<f  en  obet  in  jtleibet'eingn^&nen."  Wabl  pag.  639. 643. 
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thjKnieigbboiir,  supporting  the  poor,  given  to  hospi- 
taKty;  and46fending.the  truth/*  From  these  words 
it  is  clear  that' Mohammod  was  all  but  certain  of 
being  lindw  the  contrd  of  an  e^' spirit.  According 
to  Janabi,  Cbadija  had  the  difiicult  .task  of  consoling 
her  husband,' whilst  in  her- own  mind  she  was  troub- 
led as  to,  the  nature  of  the  vision*  She  went  with 
him  io  Waraka,  a,  relation  and  a  Christian  priest, 
who  told  her  that  a  holy  angel  would  flee  at  the 
sight  of  an  unveiled  woman,  but  that  an  evil  s^urit 
could  bear  the  sight.  ®^  Chadija  was  determined  to 
apply  the  test,^*  and  requested  her  husband  to  in- 
fortn  her  "when  the  vision  should  next  appear;  Mo- 
hammed did  so;  and  on  her  removing  the  veil  from 
her  face  he  declared,  the  angel  was  gone;  which  cir- 
cumstance convinced  her  that  it  was  a  holy  angel 
and  not  the  devil! 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  establish 
the  connection,  between  the  visions  of  Mohammed 
and  these  dreaded®*  attacks,  we  refer  to  .other  evi- 
dence derived  from  Ali  Halibi,  who  records  the  ac- 

•®  Probably  an  allusion  to  the  ^ords  of  St  Paul;  dia  toffto 

1  Cor.  XL  10.  " 

^^  Ali  Halibi  records  that  CJiadija  made  M**sit  iu  diflbrCkii 
pMitioDS  and  that  ip  each  of  them  he  declared ,  Jie  flaw  the  aqge], 
till  she  renRnfefl'the  yeil,  whea  he  sAvr  him  no  mof«.  '^TJiexviM 
shei'  ^bj  God!  it  is  tfue,  it  is  true,  it  was  an  angel  and  no  deyil.** 
To -ibis  tradition  the  author  of  the  tlamzgah  refers,  wh^nhetnrttes; 
„SKethrew  her  veil  away'to  know  whether  it  was  a  tfue  revelation 
or  a  fainting  produced  by  demons.'*  "         ' 

*'  As  a  proof  of  Moharainod's  misgiving  as  to  the  source ,  firom. 
which  his  revelations  proceeded ,  may  be  added ,  that  he  used  to 
tremble  and  shake  violently,  when  the  time  of  his  visions  drdw  near. 

£ 
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count  giren  by  Ayeslia.  Werres^id  in  ins  Insan  Alu- 
yiin:  "A  tradition,  which  is;  founded  upon  Aye&ha's 
testiimmy,  sayg:  the  prophet  was  exceedingly,  X)ppress- 
ed,  as  often  as;  the- angel  appeared;  the  sweat  fell 
froin  his  forehead-  during  the' 'coldest  iwreather,  'his 
eyes  became  ^ed,^and  flt-tiraes-hQ  joared  like  a  youngs 
camel."®*  Zaid,' 6rn  eyewitness  adds:  "As  often  as 
Ae  ppophpt  received  a  revelation,  it  ^vas' as*  if  his 
soul  wa*3  -%o  be  taken  from  him,  -he  Had-  a  <kind  of 
fainting,  and  looked  like  a  drunken  mem."  Abu  Ha- 
riri,®* s^ySv  "when '^  the  revelaticm  canine  down  to 
Mohamnie^  none  dttred  to  look 'itt  him  [  according  to 
another  account,  he  was  angry  if  any  one  looked  at 
him:  his  fete  was  covered  with  foam,  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  som^etimes  he  roared  like  a  camel.^' 

,  HaritH  Ebn  EBsham  asked  the  Arab  prophet: 
"In  what  manner  dost  thou  receive  the  revelation? 
He  answered:  sometimes  -an  an^l  appears  in  the 
form  of:  a^  nian®'*  and  speaTcs  to  me;  sometimes  I 
hear  soimds®*  Kke 'those  of  tt  bell;  then  1  become 
very  bad,  and  when  he  (the  angel)  leaves  me/I  have 
-received  the  revelatioiis/'  V 

\  From  these  facts  We  gattec,  thatf  Mohammed 

*•*  W-pii*  ^'Mohammed  def  Prophet,"  plig.  44.'  note  48.  Zaid 
£bor  Xhabit  repi^JEkts  ^he-  ^ame ,-  ^sdjtdd!^  t]^al  he  was  freqaenUy  iit- 
tadkicd  tirhea  riding  on  the  camel.  .  .  •  ^ 

®^  In  "Moslem'*  Colle<?tion  of  traditions".. 

^^  Generally  in.  that  of  bi&  friend  Dilya;  .the  subsequent  am- 
bassador to  the  Persian  Monarch.  ..  *    . 

®^  Noise  in  the  ears  \8  one  of  the-  well-known  symptoms  of 
epilepsy>      ,  ... 

^^  See  the  MSS  o£lnsan  Aluyun  luid  Chamis. 
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was  subject  to  -violent  spasmodixj  attacks  vit  farious 
periods  qf  his  life;  that*  lie  hipg^^elf  considered  them 
the  wroAs^f  to  evil  spirit;  -that  he  pnt  himself  under 
the  treatnient  of  an  exorcist;  ^and  that  even  jafter  his 
^eged  Mission  he . e;xpreSsed  his  misgivings  as- to 
the  nature  of  the  demon  which  inspired  hinx;  and 
we  can  easUy -understand  the  reason  why  his- coun- 
trymen constantly  charged  him  with  being  posseofed 
by  a  devil,  even  after' he  and  his  followers  had  per- 
suaded themselves  to  the  contrary/^ 

Waraka,  Ebii  Naufal,  the  dousin  whonl  Ghadija 
had  consulted,  waa  a  learned  priest,  converted  to 
Christianity  from  Judaism  "in  the  time  of.  igno- 
ranee,'*  well  read  in  the  Old  and  New  Testamenii®* 
and  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Gospel  into  Ata- 
bic;*^  all  this  explains  the  influence  which  he. had 

®®  " Wbf  vnil  thev  not  undprstand  f*  iie  makes  Gfocf  coliiplam 
"tliat  there  is  no  eril  spirit  in  their  fellpw  iiian.">  Sur.  VII.  183. 
Gamier  in^es  "M.  a.  hypochondriaa  and  Noel  des  Vergers  pag.  8 
considers  Ijlim  mad;  *'atteint  de  folie/*  Otherd  class  him  wi^ 
Montani^tSy  qnakers  and  jumpers,  and  thus  account  for. his  ollciged 
inspirJatioDS.  ,Theopbanes  was  of  Opinion  that  If.  put  forth  the 
risioD  of  an  'angel  to  hide  his  disease,  but  the  disease  no  doubt 
vas  the*  canst  of  the  vision,  only  in  a  different  sen  sq  from  whe^is 
commonly  ^a;Ccept€^d ,  jls  will  be  shown  towards  the  end  of  thi< 
chapter.  •     •  •  " 

Sirmt  Arruaul  fol.  36.      [  ;  .    •      .  ■ 

[jsyji  ^[fy  iyUXg  ^f  «JUt  S.L&  Lo  Jsi^i^t  ^  Hiy^U 
tg>  Ju»{%jLy     Chamis  second  leaf  of  the  chapter  ^'Of  the  erente 
at  the  beginning  of  the  prophetical  n^ission/'     See  alao  Maraizade 
pag.  53. 

£♦ 
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with-  his  cousin  -and  Mohammed  in  removing  the 
suspicion  tl^t  Kis^  attacks  were  catiiled  by  satanix; 
agency.  That  Mohammed  Jield  this  mail  in  great 
esteem  and  ac^piired  from  him  much  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Judaism  ^and  Christianity  is  l^ufficiently 
known  to  require  4ny  further  corroboration  r  and  this 
may  account  fpr  the  importjance,  which>Mohammed 
attached  .to*  Waraka*s. testimony,  .that  he*. was  the 
great  prophet,-  who  .had  beeii  prophesied  in 'the 
Scriptjires.  .       • 

In  the  first  thpee  "years  of  his  Mission^®*  Mo- 
hamined  required  his  friends  and  relatives  only,  to 
acknowledge  him" as  a  prophet;  among  the  first  who 
did  so,  were  Abubeker*  a  man  two  years  his  junior, 
Zaid,  Mohammed'6  skve  and  Ali,  ar  youth  whom 
Abu  Talib  adopted  during  the  famine,^*  who  after- 
wards, became  his  ITon-in-law,  It  will  be  remembered 
when  Mohamme4  asked,  "^ho  '^ould  he  his-'Vizjer 
or  assistant  to  share  the  burden  of  his  o&ce,  and 
none  ventured  to  answer  tha^t  Ali,  thejd  a  mer6 
youth,  rose  and  sp^kc:  "I,  0  prophet  am  thfe  man, 
whom  thoii  se^kest,' whoever  he  be  that  i^ha^l.rise 
up  aglinst  thee,  I  will  knock  out  his  teeth,  will 
tear  out  his  eyes,  will,  throttle  him  and  griiid  his 
bones.    X«t  me  0  prophet  be  .thy  Vizier!'^ :  This 

^^  Respecting  the  daj  and  month  of  his  mission*,  the  traditions 
do  not  agree ,  and  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  celebration  of 
\4XAil  KJLJ,   tl^Q  night  of  power  or  destiny ,~  which  falls  on  the 

twenty  seventh  of  feunadhan,  is  correct.  See  ^Lane's  Modem  Egypt 
II.  pag.  238.  and  Abulfeda  ed.  Noel  deA  Vergers  pag.  107. 

^'  All  was  otily  from  ^ight  to  eleyen  years  eld ;  some  say  fbur- 
teen  years,  -at  all  events  he  wa»  a  mere*  lad. 
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shows  the  spirit  of  the  yo^th,  and  explains,  why 
Mohamtned  afterwards  called  huri  the  "-lion  of  Grod." 
.  ^  .  Among  thefifst  Moslemin  may  also  b^  reckoned 
Arkan;i;T—iiX  whose  house  their  meetings  were- held 
aftef  ha^itig  been  surprised  and  maltreated 'in  the 
caye, — the  dwarf  AbdaUahEbnMasnd,  and  the  brave 
Abu  Ubeida.  •Among  the  women  we  have  besides 
Chadija,  Um  Afdal,  the  wife  of  Abbas,  Um  Eiman 
or' Baraga  the  Abyssinian,  and  Asma*  the  daiighter 
of  Abubeker.  The  total  number  of  Mohammed's 
followers,  dming  the  first  three  years. of  his  Mis'sion, 
amounted  scarcely  to  forty,  mostly  young  pesople 
strangers  and  ^slavies^  yet  a  beginning  was  made.   • 

I»  the. fourth,  or  a3  some  state  the  fifth  year, 
Mohamme^d  resolved  to  go  a*  step  further  n.ni,'apenly 
proclaim  himself. a  prophet;"'  first  ciombating  the 
idea  that  he^  w^^  possessed  by  a  devil.®*  In  this 
bold  step  „  fi-om  which  he  evidently  shrank  for  some 
time,  be  met -with  the  most  decided  oppositio4.  On 
oire  'occa6i0n  when  threatetiing  his  relatives  With 
hell-fire,  he  was  loaded  in  return  with  imprecations: 
and  on  denouncing  their  idols  as  impotent,  and  l^ir 
fathers  as^ having  lived  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  he 

*'  To  this  he  received  &  special  commis^ioii :  *^ Wherefore  pub- 
lish t}iat .  which  thou*  hast  been  commanded  and  withdraw  from  the 
idplatiers.'  We  will  surelj:  t'akfi  thy  part  ugainst  the  scoffers." 
Sur,  XV.  94— 99. 

^*  *'The  devils  did  not  descend  with 'the  Koran  (as  the  infideb 
give  out)  it  is  not  for  their  purpose ,  neither  are  they  able  (to  pro* 

duce  such  a  book)-  for  they  are  far  removed  firom  hearing 

Shall  I  declare  unto  you  upon  whom  the  devils  descend?  They 
descend  upon  every  lying  ^nd  wieked  person."  Sur.  21XVL  210. 
211.  221.  222. 
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would  liave  been  strangled  in  theJ^aaba,  had  not 
Abub'eker  come  to  his  assistance.^  ^    '  ? 

.  JBqually  dangerous*  became  the  position  of  his 
follower* ;  Mohammed  therefore  aJvised  th^nt  •  t5 
leave  the  countiry;  consequently  eleveii  men  and  four 
women  i&ailed  fpr  Abyssinia,'  irhere  .with  others  who 
followed,  they  found  an  asylum,  till  IsJalnism  became 
estabbshed  in  the  l^eninsula.  ®f 

'  The  next  step  taken  by  the  enemies  of  Moham- 
med- was  to  plot  against  his  iifd ;  and  a  price  of  a 
hundred  camels- and  IQOO  ouuces  of  silver  was. set 
upon  his  head:  but  Omar,  who  had  undBrtaken  jto 
murder  him,*'  when  about  to  perpetrate  the  deed, 
relented  and .  became  a  Mo^lpai.  Notwithstanding 
this  escape  Mohammed*s  position  soon  tiecame  un^ 
tenable V And  he  was  so  ca^t  down  and.discoi}raged, 
that  either  from  fear  or  with  a  hope  of  Conciliating 
his  enemies,),  he  made  a  most  dangergus  conisession: 
that  of  roistering  tlie  idols  of  the  Arabs  to  the  rank 
gf  mediators  Jbetween  QoA  and  man.  Subsequently, 
however  being,  t'eassureid  by  the.  protection  of  his. 
lincle  hft. declared  t^s  concession  to  have  been  made 
at-the  instigation  of  Saltan.  ®^ 

**  Abu  Talib  befog  no  longer  4ible  to  protect  M.  requested  his 
connections  tp  iliare  the  responsibiliiy.  * 

*•  These  emigrants  were  pursued  to  the  coast,  but  managed- to> 
escape,  in  a*  ship.  Nor  did  the  bribe  afterwards  sent  to  the  Abys- 
siniautprince,  induce  him  to  give  them  up, 

•'  Omar,  afterwards,  one  of  .the  jstaUDchest^defe^iders  of  Isla- 
misiiL.  was  ihen.  only  twenty  six  years  of  age.  On  his  way  to 
murder  *M.  he  is  told- by  a  secret  JMoslem ,  ^tjiiat  his  sister  Fatima 
was  a  conrert^  going  to  her  he  finds  hev  leaning  the  twentieth 
Sura,  and  the  result  is  his  own  ooayersion.  . 

*^  The  concession  is  alluded  to  Sur.  XXIL  51.  where  Satan  is 
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ABu  Tafib  fearing  fai:th^  arttempts  on  the  life 
of  his  nephew,  reipoTed  him  to  4ns  .fortified  castle  in. 
the  country^  whitJier  be  was  followed  by  many  ad- 
herents of  the*  new  creed ,  whi)  dufing  the  space  of 
three  years  shared  Mohapimed's  privations.  ®®  The 
Koreisliites  exasperated  at*  his  escaping  through  the 
assistance  of  his  uni^le,  resolved  to  outlaw  hiip  and 
his.  friends*  as  enemies  of  the  peace,  which 'they -did 
by  affixing -a  document  to.  that  effect  on  the  walls  of 
the  Kaaba.  Whilst  an  exile  from  Mecca  two  instan- 
ces, of  copversJon  are  recorded,  the  first  being  that 
of  a  Christian  caravan  from  Kadjran,  the  second  that 
of  an  exercist,  who'heanhg  that  Mohammed  was 
possessed,  offa-ed  to  cure  him,  instead  of  which,  .he 
himself  ca.ught  the  infection  of  Islamisna/  When 
at  the  end  ,of  tijxee  years,  the  interdict  was  remov^, 
Mohammed   return^ed  jbo  Mecca,   and   shortly  a&ct 

said  to  haye  put  wrong  thi^s  into  all  tl^e  prophets  before  \iixn ;  and 
Sjir.  XVll:  75.  76^  "It  wanted  little  (but  ihe  unbelievers)  had 
tempted  thee  tp*  swerve  from  the  instruction^,  which  we  hd^xe- 
vealed  unto  thee,  that^hou  shouldst  devise  concerning  us  a  different 
thing,  and  then  ihefy  wo\ild  have  taken  thee  fbr  their  friend,  and 
unless  wcf  had  cpnfiiiaed  thee  thou  hadst  ccctainlj  been  very  near 
inclining  to  them  a*  little.** 

^*  If  was  only  during  the  sacred  months  that  th^  were  per- 
mitled  t6  enter  Mecoa;  foi:  during  the  festivals  (mjkusam)  hosti- 
lities were  ^ill  suppressed,  according  to  tho  Chamis  and  Juinabi. 

*^  These  two  conversions  were  brought  to  light  Vy  Weil,  who 
ref(^rs  to  Ipsan  Altyun,  v^ere  Ali.Halibi  quotes  Ujun  Alather.  M. 
said  to  the  exorcist;  **Th6u  professesU  to  be  able  to  deliver  ^en 
from  demons?  (Tnly.  God  we  may  intreat  for  help;  whom  he  guideth* 
no  one  can  lead  astray,  bat  whom  he  leads  into  error,  so  one  can 
deliver.  Confess  that- there  is  one  God,  wno  has  chi&seri'm'e  to  be 
his  apostle^*  In  this  period  fell  the  revelation  of  Sura  XXX.  und 
the  prediction  of  the  conquest  Of  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks.  *  • 
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sustained  the  loss  of  his  unole«.  who  died  as  .a  Pagan, 
never  having  acknowledged  the  Mission  of  bis  nephew: 
for  although  he  protected  him  froxnr  £rst  to  iast,  he 
like  most  of  his  contemporaries;  considered  his  visi- 
ons to  be  nothing  but  the  effect  of  satanic  ini^pi- 
ration.'  Within  three  days  of  his  uncle's  death 
Mohammed  lost  his  wife  Chadija,  but  was^  it  ap- 
pears, less  afflicted  at. this  event;  for  although  his 
consideration  for  her  prevented  his  tacking  other 
wives  during  her  life  time,,  only  a  month  elapsed  be- 
fore hC'  married  Sanda  a  refugee  widow  in  Abyssinia, 
and  shortly  after  he  was  betrothed 'to  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker,  who  was  then  -only  seven 
years  old,    ' 

After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Mohtoamed^s  ene- 
mies became  more  violent  tjian  ever  and  expelled* 
him  from,  Mecca.  In  Taif ,  two  days  journey  east  of 
his  ^native  town,  whither  he  fled  for  safety,  he  received 
no  protectioa,  althgugh  .connected  with  its  inhabi- 
tant;; ,  but  was  honted  out  of  tha  place  by  slaves  and 
children,  and  6otnpelled  to  return  t6  Mecca,  where 
happily  through  the  infliience  of  Mutim,  a  respectable 
non-Koreishite  citizen  of  the  town,  he  was  re-ad- 
mitted. 

In  spit^  of  all  the  misfortunes  connected  with 
this  disastrous  occurremre,  the  persecuted  prophet  re- 
*     •■  .  ' 

'  The  homiige  of  the  Oenii.is  lelated  Sur-l^XXII.  1  —  14.  The 
rapture  to  hearen  is  a  traditioqal  legend,  which  is  recorded  in  ex- 
tenso:  Gagnier,  "La  Vie  da  MahoiDet*'  H.  pag.  i9& — 251.  and  is 
lopked  upon  hy  manj  Moslemin  as  a  mere  vision,  whilst  the  night-, 
journey  to  Jeilisalem  is  admitted 'by  them  as  real.  See  Sur.  XVIL 
61.  whore  M'.  speaks  of  this  aUo  as  a  yision;  compare  yerse  1. 
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entered  •  Mecca  greatly  streHgthened  by  the  hom- 
age of  the  demons,  and  the  celebrated  journey  to 
hea^^en,  iirhidier  he  had  .been  carried  by  ^  winged  ' 
horse,  'and  whet^  he  was  sahited  by  God  as  the  moSt 
beloved  of  messengers ,  and  most  excellent  -of  crea»- 
tures.  The  relation  of  thiis  marvel  expoi^ed  Jbiin 
to  fresh  outbursts  of  ridicule  and  contempt^  andmahy 
of  the  faithful  hdh  tinr  in  consequence,^  Yet  du- 
ring the  ensuing  festival,  Mohammed  found  isome 
willing  ears  among  the  pilgrims. from  Medina;  his 
new  disciples  could  not  indeed  alter  his  precarious 
positicMi,'  but'  they  could  use  their  influence  on  return- 
ing* to  their  country  to  circulate  his  doctrines.  In  this 
they  prospered  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  find  in  the* 
following  year  A.  D.  621  a.  double  number/of  con- 
verts in  Medina, 'able  to  afford  protection  to  refugees 
from  Mecca.*'  • 

On, the  occasion  of  the  next  annual- festival,  when 
Mohammed  was.  fifty  thred  lunar  years  0l4>  no  less 
than,  seventy  three  pilgrims  xjame  from  Medinia,  all 
Moslemin;  the  meeting  on  Akaba  was  resumed,  and 
a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  concluded  between 
them,  with  the  rfequest  that  Mohammed  should  emi- 
grate to  Medina.  The  prophet  however  remained  for  the 

^  His  o\^n  aunt ,  Um  Hani  thought  it  -so  incredihle ,  th4t  she 
took  hold  of  his  garment  and  conjured  hipi,  not  to  make  himself 
more  contemptible  In  th^  eyes  of  the  Koreshites.  'Weil  pa^  1.71* 

*  The  men  first  4Aught  by  'Mr,  on  mount'  Akaba  belonged  -to 
the  tribe  of  Cliazra^**,  with  whom  he  was  connected  through  his 
mother,  and  who  h^  long  been  allfes  9f  the  Jews  at  M6tUna; 
througli  the  latter  thej  must' )iaye  heard  of  a  great  prophet,  the 
expected  Messiah. 
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time  at  Mecca,  but  in  Septei^ber  622,  in  consequence 
of  a  conspiracjF  to  murder  him«  he  fled  to  Medina;^ 
meeting  the  tribe  Bern  Sahm  Dn/his  way;  he  gained 
them  as'conyertfi,  and  their  chief. Bureida  taking  off 
hi&  tutban  a^d  tying  it  to  his  lance  for  a  flag,  accom- 
panied I\iiBk  to  Medina. 

ArriY^d  at  Yathrib  the  ancient  name  of  Medina, 
the  latter  simply  signifying  ^town", — Mohammed's 
first  ikcts  were  these,  to  institute  the  religioug  -rites, 
to  give  a  new  home  to  the  emigrants,  to  build  Tthe 
first  Mosque,^  and  to  organise,  a  fraternity -between 
the  Meccan  and  Medilia  believers,  which  extended 
even  to  mutual  iaheritanoe.  at  the,€xpence  of  their 
own  rdative^. 

•  In  the  seventh  mptith  after  his  arrival  he  mar- 
ried Ayesha  in  her  ninth  year,  the  weeding  break- 
fast consisted  of  a  cup  of  milk,  which  Mohanuned 

*  For  three  months  Abvbei^er  had  two^cftisels  in  readiness  to 
carry  them  away-  at  a/raofnent's  notice.  After  hfs  followers  had 
t^,  M.  was  exposed  to  imminent  ^erU,  ioi  expecting  he  would 
follow,  his  eneqiie;;3  surrounded  his  house  ib  m\}l^er^hira.  BjL.  haying 
been  a;cqub,inted  witli  their  design  ordered  Ali^  tb  he  put  into  his 
bed,  whilst  he  escaped -on  the'  other  side  of  the  house 'and  retreated 
with  Abobek^er  to  a  eave  one  mile  £^t  of  Mecca;  leaying  it  on 
the  fourth*  day  they  went  towurds  Medina  by  a  less'  ft'equented 
road  along  the  Red  il^Bt.  From  t^s  flight^r  rather  emigration, 
dates  the>  era  of  the  Mohammedans;  iygpjD,  emigration;    ^j^i^Jt, 

the  emigrant.     The  flight  is  confirmed  by  Sur.  Vm.  30. 

*  Date  trees  were  cut  do^i^n,  the  dead  hurried  henea^  them 
exhumed  ,  and  a  simple  structure  was  reared  of  fiye  to  seVen  yards 
high,,  and  %  100  square.  At  night  it  was  iUuminated  with  burning 
pieces  of  woodv  till  oil  lamp^  were-pToyided  by  sdme  generous 
Mosleqi.  The  KaHphs  tra98{bTmed  it  into  a'  gorgeous  temple,  which 
is  to  Uiis  day  H  phwM  t>f  pilgrimage..  By  the  side  of  it  wa«  built 
a  harein,  for  Mohammed's  fiaVourite  wiyes. 
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obtained  from  Zaad,  ^ho  withAsad  alternately  nup- 
plied  him  with  food.  His  daughter  was  shortly  after, 
marriedl  to  AlijheF  outfit-  was  two-  garments,  a 
kohel-a{)paratus ,  two  silyer.  bracelets,  a  leatherQ 
pillow  of  palm^eaTes , .  a  cup  -and  a  few  water  jars." 
Her  bridal  bed  was  a  sheep-slun;  and  a  dish  of  date&. 
and  olives,  composed  the  wedding  feast,  • 

With  a  view  to  gain  the  SFews  MohamjnQd  made 
several,  ecmcessions*;  spch  as  the  turning  of  the  faci^ 
towards  Jerusalem,  the  retaining  jof  the  celebration 
of  th^  Sabbath,  and -the  adherence  to  other  Mosaic 
ordmancest  he  even  went  so  fer  as  to  command  the 
observation  Qf.  the  fa^st,  Yom  Kipur,  or  thetepth 
day  of  .the  month  Tishri,  with  tvhich  the-  Jewish  year 
commences;  but  failing  in  his  scheme,  these  con- 
cessions were  subsequently  rescinded.^  His  inost 
important  act  during  the  first  year  of  the  Hedgra 
was  the  proclamation  of  war,  as  the  heaven-or- 
dained means  of  -spreading  the'  faith.  He  could-  not 
yet  venture  on  open  warfare,  but  contenting  himseff 
with  the  irregular  exploits  of  a  robber,  he  plundered 
the  Meccan  caravans,  which  passed,  near  Medina  (to 
their  way  to  and  from  Syria,  ®  • 

A-s  theKoreishites  however,  were  too  cautious  .to 
be  entrapped,  he  resorted  to  thehase  and*treacherqiis 
measiure  of  attadcing.  them  during,  the  four  sacired 

^  The  Jews  desired  to  retain  all  their  laws  and  rites ;  and  re- 
jected M's  daim ,  mainly  because  he  was  not  of  the  *houso  of 
David. 

^  M.  once  issuin^^  forth  with  seventy  men  against  a' caravan 
the  expedition  ended  in  a  league ;  a  second  was  attemj>ted  againsC 
2500  camels,  a  third  against  1000,  but  both  failed. 
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months',  when  they  considered- themjielv^s  perfectly 
safe.®  •..'*• 

The  firn^t  actus^  engagement  at  Beder  between 
the  rival  parties  teok  place  m  th«  month  of  Ramad* 
han,\iA  the  second- ye v  6f  ther  Hedgra;  this  time 
also  Mohammed  set  out  against  a  richly  laden  cara- 
van, returning  from  Syria.  But  its-  chief,*  Abu 
Sofian  having  received  news  of  his  movenietits,  sent 
foi:  'troops;  from"  Mecca,  which  came  forth  to  ?meet 
Mohammed,* whilst  the  earavan- safely  passed  another 
way.  In  this  struggle  between  314  Moslemi'n  and 
600  Miecca^s;*^  the  latter  lost  seventy  men  on  the 
spot,  many  being-made  prisoners,  Mohammed  took 
no  active  part  in  the  battle ,  *  but  was  engaged  in 
prayer,  hence  the  victory  was  ascribed  tb^'the  help 
of  angels.**  This  succesis  with  its  rich  spoil  «q  far 
increased- kis  ranks,  that  heno^  felt  str6ng*en6ugh 
to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Jews.**  After  a  few 
assassmationfs  open  'war  was  malde  against  the  tribe 
of  the  Beni  Kjeimikaa,  some  of  whom  lived  in  Me- 
dina.; on  their  refiising  to  embrace  Islamism  they 
were  mad6  pri^dners,  and  would  have  been  masacred, 

*  Gre^t  soajidal  was  occasioned  by  M.  denying  AbdaUah  against 
them  with  sealed  orders  and  ijb  reauijed,  a  dirine  sanction  to  justify 
hh  murderous  attack.   Stir.  IT.  217.  ^ 

*®  Journal  Asiatique  VII.  p.  97  etc  and  Suf.  Ul.  124.  125. 
VIIL  9,  10.  16. 

*^   Sur.  Vin.4l.  .         . 

^'  The  first  yictim  was  Asma ,  the  daughter  of  Mefyan 
who  had  written  jsome  satyres  agaunst  him^  the  second  a 
Jew  who  was  120  years  old.-     Weil^  p.  117,  118. 
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had.i^ot  Mobammed  been  .preventcid  froip  carrying 
out  liUt  purpose/' 

Fo5  thirteen  months  Mohamjoaed,  continued  plun- 
dering, the  caravans^ of  Mecca  with  impunity,  until 
the  Koreiahites  determining  to  revenge  themselves 
sent  3000 -njen  against  Medina-  ,The  prophet,  was 
compelled  to  meet  them  and  in  the  battle  of  Okad, 
lost  seventy  of  his  best  .men,,  amongst  whoip,v?is 
his  uncle  Hamza;  he  nimself  being  wounded  was  for 
scmie  tim6  considered  dead.** 

Many  other  misfortimes  followed. the  battle  of 
Ohod,  which  fell  specially  upon  the  Missionaries  of. 
Islamistn,  several  of  whom  were  murdered.  With  a 
view  therefbire  to  indemnify  his  followers  Mphammed 
attacked  another  Jewish  tribe/.^. but- being  well  foi:- 
tified  in  their  castles  they  helcf  out  for  sometime 
and  he  permitted  them  to  emigrate  with  part  of 
their  substance,  ^s  the  spoil  was  .gained  without  the 
sword,  Mohammed's  followers  were*  disappointed  by 
his  qlaiming  it  for  himself.  These  and  other  success- 
ful depredation^  caused  another  ^rmy  of  1 0,000  men 
to  be  raised  against  Mohammed;  it  was  commanded 
by  Abu  Sofian  the  'head  of  the  Koreishites.  *®   The 

^'  They,  were  [mt  in  fetters,  that  he  might  slay  them  the 'more 
easily,  but  Al^dallab^  imder  whose  proteetioD  they  we^e,  preyen ted 
it;  3ur.  V.  59«  60.  was  revealed  to  rebuke  him  !br  his  mterfbrencid. 

^\  fL0  was  found  in  a  ditch,  and  had  lost  one  of  his  firont-teeth; 
had  he  not  been  recognised  hf  Kaab  through  his  armour  and  hel- 
met, he  would  probably  hare  perished  op  the  field. 

**  The  Beni  Nadhir,  see  WeU  p.  *134  tai  139.  and  ^r.  LIX. 
1—16. 

^®   This  was  in  the  ftt^  year  of  the  Hedgra,  March  A.  D.  627. 
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prophet  now  dreading  ^,n  open,  eihgagement,  en- 
trenched himself  within  the  wails  of  Medina,  working 
himself  St  the  fortifications.-  But  want  of  courage  to 
storin.  tha-'place  ^  unfavourable  weather,  and  discord 
among  "the  tesiegers  induoed  them  aftef  twenty 
days-  to  rabfe^  the  siege.  Mohtouned  howev/^r  wish- 
ing to  /revenge  the  siege  upon , the  Jewish  tFibe,  Beni 
Koreiza*,  who  -on.  this  t^ing  occasion  had  joiiied  the 
allied  army  against  him,  ordered  a-wholesafe  mas- 
sacre of  the  men  and  the  women  to  beSoldasslayeaor 
excbaoged  for  horses;^'  one  of  theih , -Rihana  was 
converted  and  add(?d'  to  thenumber  of  tie  prophet's 
Vrivesf.*'  .  •  -•        • 

The  humifiating  sie^e  of  Medina,  and  the  domes- 
tic affairs  (yf  Mohammed*  stirred-  up  a  pi^rty  among 
his  foHowers  headed  by  Abdsdlah  Ebn  Ubej  who  had 
long  looked  upon,  his  growing  power  with  extreme 
jealousry;  having  uttered  some^serore  remarks  on  the 

'*^  ^specting  the  siege  of  Medina  and  this  fofamous  war  with 
•the  Jews  .-see  Weil,  pag.  160—470.  A  description  by  M.'  is  found 
Snr.  XXXra.  9—  U.  ^.  25.  26. 

^^  Shortly  before  this  M.  had  married  the  .bea<iiiJbr:widow  Urn 
Salma*  and  Zeinab  the.irile  of  his  ]jbe]rated  slare  ^id.,  whom  he 
had  persuaded  to  diyorce.  As  it  caused  great  offence  to  his  fol- 
lowers he.  received  a  special  licence  from  heaven.  Suf .  XXXJTL  4. 
5.  i? — 39.  Another  wife  he  had  iktely  taken  wfts  JBarfu*,  one  of 
ijbe  200  captives  f^oth  the  Beni  Mhstalik.  Wexannot  b*e  surprised 
that  the  fiiithfulness  6f  Ay^sha  was  called  intdqiteslion  at  this 
time,  when  aO  many  rivals  were.-added.  To  silence ^er  aocuseVs, 
Sur.  XXIV.  11 — 20,  appeared.  '  l^he  case  of  Bihana  reminds  n's  of 
the  words  of  Homer :  • 

XiQolv  ^AxtXX^og  la^e  ySfara,  xal  xwre  x^ipag 

•  niad.i?L.  477.- 
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prophet,— who ;tad  not  then  the  power  to  resent 
the  xiffiront — Ahdallah  was  requested  by  his  tribe 
to  seek  Mohammed's  pardon,  to  which  he  replied: 
"you  asked  me  to  bfeconae  a  'believer,  and  I  became 
one;  you  commanded  me.  to  pay  Uixes  for  religious 
purposes,  and  1  paid  them;  now  nothing  is  wJEintiug 
but  th^t  I  should  worship  Mol^mmed.^  *® 

The  prophet  having  thus  raised  a  powerful  feeling 
against  himself^  felt  it  necessary  in  order  to  recover 
his  position  and  revive  the  enthusiasm  *iu  his  cause, 
to  take  a  fresh  public  step,  and  therefore  proclaimed 
a  pilgririlage  to  Mecca.,  inviting  both  hts  followers 
and  allies  among  the  Pagan  Arabs  to  join  him.-  This 
scheme  however  partialy  £aUed>  for  ii>  spite  t>f  having 
muslered  only  700  men-,  he  was  compelled  to  start 
at  once  for  Mecca  in  consequence .  of  a  dream^** 
trustmg  that  the  Koreishites  would  forbear  active 
hostilities  during  the  sacred,  months^  Changing  his 
armour  for  the  garment  "of  a  pilgrim  and  taking 
seventy  camels ,  whom  he  had.  marked  for  a  sacri- 
fice,*^ he^  set  out ^.  and  without  molestation  reached 

** -Tkis' produced  the  infallible  Sura,  called  "the  Kypocilte," 
which  ^came  down  daring  one  of  )ud  so  called  ejnl^pttc  fits.  See 
Snr.  LXIU  1.'2.  5.  7.  ST. 

'^  Great  mormurring  wais.also  caused  bj  his  cmel  destruction 
of  ike,  palm-trees ,  which  serred  as  a  means  of  fiuBsistelicse  to  the 
Jewish  tribe  .•  Ben  Naidir  •  ^hom  he  afterwards  .drove  into  exile  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  entire  spoil,  which  the  r&rse^,  Siir.  LI^. 
1—8.  11—16.  cpuld  not  allay.     . 

^^   M.  dreamed  that  he  entered  Mecca,  Irnd  as  hi»  dreams  wei:e 
.^^Telations  from  God,  in  order  tabe  consistent,  he  was  compelled  to  go. 

^^  The  mark  consisted  in  a  ciit  on  the  back  of  tlie  animal,  and 
a  piece  of  leather  pr  an  old  sandal  round  the  neck.  The  first  was 
caUed  "ii^r"  the  latter  "takjid.!* 
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the  vicinity,  of  Mecca;  failing  however  to  gain,  ad- 
mittance, the  ceremonies  of  the  Hadj  or  pilgrimage 
were  performed  at  a  distanee;  and  .a  -truce  with  the 
Me:ccans  was  made  for  ten  years  with  the  prpmijse 
that  at  a  future  festival  Mohammed  might  enter 
their  city  as  a  pHgrimand  remain  for  thjree  days.*' 
To  divert  the  .discontent  of  hia  .fellow-pilgrims 
under  these  discouragingscircumstances^  he  proposed 
war-  against  the  Jews  of  Cheibar  land  f^adak ,  who 
dwelt  about  four  days- journey  north-east  of  Medina: 
some  of  their  fortified  pierces  Wj6re  stormed,  and  'the 
rest  submitted,  engaging  to  pay  half  df  their  income 
as  tribute'.**  Not  satisfied  with  the  fifth  part  of  the 
jspoil,  •  which  he  always  claimed  as  divine  right,  he 
appropriated  an  additional  wife,  in  th^  captive  Jewess 
Safia,  whose  husband  he  had  l^ifled  on  account  of 
hi^  hiding  some  of  the  treasures. **^  Zeinab  another 
.  Jewess  seeking  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  rdatives 
prepared  .a  poijsoned  lamb ,.  for  the  prophet,  who  did 
not  however  take  sufficient  of  it  to  cause  his  imme- 
diate death;  yet  he  believed  his  health  to  have  been 
destroyed  fi-om  that  hour.**    On  his  way  back  to 

'*  Boflpeding  this  Visit  at  Mfecca^^ee  Sur.  XLVm*  4^27.  * 
^*  Mobammed's  progress  resembled  that  ascribed  to  Caesar  by 
tlie  RomaQ  poet: 

AccT'et  indoinitiis;  que  spes,  qnoque  ira  Tocasset;     ' 
'  Ferte  maxxuin,  et  numquam  temerando  pareere  feri^o;    • 
Snccesstts  urgere  sues     — ^^'     — 
—     —     Impellent,  ^uidquid  sibi  snmmiC'  petenti 
Ostaret;  gaudeosque  Tiam  {ecisfteruina.  '  *    > 

Lucan.  lib..  I.    146. 
"^   Gagpier  **La  Tie  de  Mahomet"  11.^.  57. 
'•   When  Zeinab  was  cliafgedwith  the  Grime,  she  said.-  "Thou 
knowest  how  my  people  are  treated  by  thee ;  I  tirongkt  therefore : 
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Mediaa  two  other  Jewish  tribes  were  conquered  :and 
made  tributary;  •      . 

Jusf^  at  this,  peripd^  returned  th^  exifed  'Meslenlhr 
from  Abyssinia,  bringing  with  thenu  a  report  of  the 
kind  treatment,  they  had  received  from  the  Prince  of 
that  country,  ^^- and  this  circumstance  probably,  em-? 
boldjEined  Mohammed  to  send  written  demands  to 
foreign  potentates,^®  requiring  them  to  acknowledge 
him  a3  a  divine  prophet  and  to  embrace  Islan^jsm^ 
Some  are  i^id  to  have  complied  with  this  demand, 
others  'doubtless  from  fear  of  his  maraiidiiig  bandift, 
treated  the  ambassadors  with  courtesy  and  respect;  but 
Chosroes,  the  Persian  king  tore  up  the  epistle  befol»e 
he  had  finished  reading  its  contents,  and  Aihru,-.  the 
Ghassanide  filled  the  ambassador.  To  jevenge  tlte 
murder,  Mohammad  sent  300ft  men  against  Amr^ 
*  but  the  latterj  being,  supported  by  GrejBk  troops,  de- 
feated *them  near  iMxitta,  and  thus  for  the  first  tkne 
were^  Moslem'  forces  brought  •  into  contact  with  a 
Christian  army.  .      ,  ' 

After  Mohammed  had  performed  a  pflgrimage 
to  Mecca,. staying  only  three  days  ac^arding  to-. the 
treaty,  the.Meccans  broke  their 'faith  with  him  by 

art  thoi}- ojilj.  a  prince  I  shall  obtain  rest;  art  thou  a  proph^ 
thou  wilt  be  instructed  6f  it."  Tradttions  do  not  agree  whether 
she  was  exeouted  or  pardoned^  *  '  . ' 

^'  Amongst  them  was.  the  y^^w  of  «  Christian,  Um  8aiibi«  to 
whouhhe  was  <betrothed  before  ^eV  return  to  Arabia,  and  hj  wholn 
he  enfiched  his  "Harem. 

^*  To  th^  Persian  king  Chbaroes  H;  Ihe  Abyaslniftn  king;  and 
the  Emperor  Heraclius ;  the  Goyenior  of  ^gypt  and  ^he  head^  of 
various  Arab, tribes.  . 
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m^y  attacking  a.ttiAe  uiirferlus>*prol^^  Re- 
jecting ati  otfer  to  reAe^  the  trealjr,  th^*  pseiido- 
propliet*idi«ncea  with  10,000  men.  against  Mecca, 
ftfid.\.wh:0ii  he  unexpecttedlj'  encamped  before  the 
town,  the  inhabitants  were  only -able  to  save  them- 
delves  hy,  acknowledging  him  as^  a;  spvereign  and  a 
prophM.  .*-     .  '  ^     ^'     ;  ^ 

*  Oi-d<^  being  restored ,  Mohamme4  circumtoibu- 
latQ4  the  KaabasevBn  times,  each  tixhe  ki^sitag  the 
sibcred  black  -  stone..  -The'  ;3  60  idols .'  without .  and 
wiliiin  the  sanctuary  were  then  destroyed,  and  these 
idolattons  remains  being  raa^ioved ,  the  prophet 
oiunmenced  lii§  ptayerj  uiler  which  he  received  the 
h6ma^e  of  Wnawd  wome^i  on  'mount  SitaL  Whilst 
ISiohamniedwas  ocCi^jnedintonsolidathighis  powet  in 
ther  town  hia  generals  went  through  the  provinces, 
destroying  idol  temples,  murdering  priestesses jand 
propagating  Islamism.       '  ;    '  r 

•ISfohammed  had  not  yet  however  subj^ted  all 
the  "Arab  tribes;  a  stropg  arxny  wai^  now. arrayed 
agii4n^t;.Itim  iil.the  TiiUey  of  Honein  which  being  too 
numerous  lor ;  his  troops,  .the  Mo^Iemin  narrowly 
escaped  a  ^ost .  drsastrpua.  defeat.  Equally  Unsuc- 
cessful, was  Mahanmied's  attack  upon  the  starojigly 
fortified  towQ,-Taif:  for^  after  twenty  daysjlie  was 
compellfed  to  raise  the  jsiege,v  theffc  having 'settled  a 
violent  .dispute- in  his  army,  and  ordered- the  affairs 
at'M^cca,  he  rtturned  to  Medina.    •    •  .  *       *  ^  ' 

Th?  ninth  year  of  the  He4gra'  bringing  embas- 
sies-from  various  ,..tribos .  in  Arabia,  was  therefore 
eafled  •  "the  year  of  the  deputations,***  'Mohammed 
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nofvivfttk-^mffi^eAtly  strOng^.to^.tlikik.of  reyengmg-^ 
defieafc  at  Mutta ,  and'^roclaiiped  a^  holy  wai'  ^agtoij^ 
the  By^aiLtinSd-'  Einpire;  he  pereeived  howav^eii  .Init 
little  *  ^enthusiasogt'  aiH^g'  his  ifoops ;  jootwithstan^- 
ing  hisi  proxnisQ'pf  pardon  foi*  sins  past  and  fpture 
ta  tl^ofid ,  who  *  shouM  ^^gage  in  it.;.  S091Q '  dreaded 
the  intta$e  h^t  df'ihe  season,  others  were  occifpied 
with  the  da^-har^t^  or  could  -not  affard  the  neces- 
sary prcMsions,  biit the  greater  partdoubtless  feared 
to  measu]:a  their  strength  with  thje.  Greeks  a  second 
time  on  the  field  of  battle.  Half  the  army  retcgrnt- 
ed;.  the-  next  day  to  Medina  under  the  dis^ffect^ 
Abdallah  Ebn  Ubej,  regardless  of  the  menacing  Suras, 
which  were  hurled  against  them.  *  Mohammed  then 
proceeded  to  Tabakj-'but  bis  army  being,  reduc^ 
and  discontented  ^  he  could  not  ventn^e^  further,  knd 
had  the  mortification  of  being'  obliged  to  return  .to 
Medina  amidst  the  reproaches  of  his.  disA>ppoint^ 
SQldiers..:  Added  .to  this  vexation,,  a  domes^t;  occur*- 
renoa  at  ihis  juncture  occasioned' so  much  scaa- 
dal  that  he  deemed  it  unsafe*  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
this*  year  to.Mecca,  he.thereforo  seatAli.to  preplaun 
^  to  the  -pilgrims  thare  assembled,  that  nd  ]jeague 
behireen  non-Mohammedans  should  be  v&lid.  after 
the 'expiration^  of  tour,  months;  that  the  sangtuaiy 
should  heteafber  be  approached:  only « by  Mosletmn; 
and  finally 'Ali  ^9a  to  recite  amongiitfa^i-'the  niilth 
Sura.  ..  On  .  the  following  .  year  the  tenth  of*  .the 
H^dgra,  Mohajaimed  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
in  perfect  safety  at  the  head  of  at  least  40j000  pil- 
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gxam^^'it/  was  bis  laH  visiV  and  of  t\»»  he  seemed  tb 
have  .a  preseiitimeirt..  .    ■"'■      •   .    ».  -  •     •        . 

•  Somd  mOBtis-  after  Tiis  i*etuni .  finbm  •Mecca  \o 
Medina,  JMEbbaaimed' prepared  for  &  third  expedition 
to  Syria,  which Aindeed. was  oeyer  csHried  out;  owing 
to  his  sudden  illness.  Doubtlesi^  f^iqited  hj  feVer,  he 
rose  up  one  night  desiring,  his  slaye  to  accompavf  lum 
to  the  buriaKplace  of  the  towp,*  on  reaching  the  spot 
he  saluted  the  dead^and  said 'to  Abii  Munhaha:  ^Tq 
me. is*  left  the  choice  to  remain"  in  the  world',;  whose 
treasures  are  opened  to  jAe  tiH  the  last ''day  or  to 
nieet^y  Xiord  earlier^  and  by  God',  i  have  chosen 
ttew latter;""  He  then  prayed  for.  the  dead  saying,  he 
was  -commahded  to  <k>  so.  fin  his  return  home 
Ayesha  coniplaimhg  of  headaclie',  he  said;  "let.  tii« 
rather  eomplaior,  J  feel  in  great  pain." 

Ftom.  this  moment  his  illness  rapidly  increaiedr 
hfi  neverthelesjs  continued  his  routine .  among  his 
wivesf  "^en  at  last/with  Mainauna*,  h^  called  them* 
all  together  and/requested,  th^jt  he  might. Ke  allowed 
to^ remain  4n  Ayesha's  house;  which  adjoined  die 
mosqueu  Here  hi£ieyer  reached  such  a  height,  that 
seven  skind.  of  water  were  poured  over  his  head; 
when  relieved  hie  said :  *  "Now  I  feel  .that;  the  poii^on 
I  took  at  Cheibar  tears  the  vein  of  my  heart."  Hfe 
then  went  to  the  .naosque  to  announce  Iris  end;  and 
&ere  commending  .  Abubeker,  arid  USumai,— ^the 
latter  df  whom  he  had  appointed*  general  ef  his  afmy 
against  the  Greeks, r-^hec6nclud^  wtth  this  charge: 
"Whosoever  among  you  has  ui^ything.on  his  con- 
science, let  him  rise«  that  I  may  ask  Gods  grace  oti 
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his.  behalf/*  A' tean  yho  ^ras  coiLsidered  a  ^gobd 
Moslem  rpsesayiitg.*  ''I  mis  a  l^jrpocrite,  u  Uar  and 
an-  indotent'MqsleiDu7  Omar  yociforated:  "Woe  to 
thee,  why  reV^aie&t  thou,  what  God.  has^  l^ddeixP 
Moham^led'xejomed^  "'O  son  of  Chattabi  it  is  better 
to  blush  in  this  life' than ^ iff  the  life  to  coiae;''  and 
continued:  "flayfe  I  b6at^  any  .of  .you,  here  is  my 
back.9  let  him  smite  me  in  return;  baye  I  injured 
thiB.  honour  of  any,  let  him  attack  my.o.wn;  have  I 
robbed  any  one  of  money,  let  him  receive  it  back, 
and  fear  no- anger  on  my  .part,  for  that  is  not  my 
way."  ^  When  ^  mai^  came  forward  to  claim  three 
denajrs,'he  gave  them,  repeating:  "better  to  'Uusli 
in  this  world,  than  in  the  world  to'come^"^^  "Rctunv; 
ing  to  Ayesha's  house  he  fainted;  Abbas  caused 
theln  to  give  him,  some  medicine;  which  so- annoyed 
him,  that  on  recovering  his  consciousness,  he  made 
all  present  take  a;  dose. 

During  the  last  day  of  his  life  he.j^peared  much 
betters  but  a  frelsh  attack  comirtg  on,  before  losing 
his  consciousness  Ke.  gran  ted  liberty  to  his  slaves, 
caused  them  to  divide  seven  denars*am9ng  the  .poor, 
and  prayed :  "God  stand  with  me  in  the  agony  of  death."^ 
He  then  expired  A,  D,^  632.  in  the  arms  of  Ayes'ha, 
his  last  words  beii^^  "io  the.  highest  companion  in 
Paradise!"  .His  body  remained,  contrary  to  all  eastern 
custom,  two  or  three  days^  uninterred,  whilst*  his 
friends  and  relations 'were  occupied  wkh  the  task  of 

^?  •  M.  Tisited  the  mosque  several  times  after ,  iHit  wiiH  one  ex- 
ception ,  neyer  took  an  t^iiye  part  in  the  worship.  Ahubeker  ^- 
nerally  acted  for  him,  which  doubtless  &Y0ured  his  subsequent 
election  as  Kaliph.    *-  ' 
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choosing  ii  succe^or;  ^^h^n^the  contest  was  ctecided 
in  favour  qi  Abtibeker,  tMej  at  last  agreed  on  Iiia 
being  buried  in  .'Ayesha'S  £ous^,  witete  he  died^ 
wbicK  wks  aGcordingly  carried  into  effect  at  nigkt;  * 

.4.  A^fohaimmed^.-is  said* to  have  been  'of  mid^M^ 
stsdlure;  to  'have;  hacd  a  large'^head,  ^dng^  betedi 
rotHid'£[tc&,  And  reddish-brown  cbeeks.  £EbB  biogra^  C 
pbers  stiite,  that  h|s  forehead  was  high,  his  inoutll 
\<ride\  his*  nose  len^, .  and  somewhat  of  an  aquiline 
shapei  tMt  he  liad  large. -bluok  eyfeS;  that  a  vein 
w'hich  extended  from  his  forehead  to  his  eyebrows 
enlarged,  when  excited  by  ang^r;  thpt  his* splendid- 
ly .^ite  t^eiii  stood  fte  '.Ja-parj;  and  up6n-  his /lower 
lip  was-k  iimaE  mole.  .His.  haar-lidngiiig  over  ^  his 
shpulders  t^tain^d  its  dark  colour  to  the  day  of  his 
death:  he^'sometimes  d^tA  it  brown  but  more  fre- 
quently appli^  to  it  odoriferous  oils.  It  was  only 
at  his  last  pilgrimage  that  h^  had  hisii^d  shaven. 
He  trimmed  his  moustache^and  his  finger-pails  erery 
Friday-  before  prayer.  His  n^ct,  it  is  said,*  '^rose 
like  a  silver  b^  ujpon  liis  broad  e;best;"  Between 
his  should6r$  .he  had  a  large  niole,  which  wsts  looked 
upon  as  the  {)rophgtic  seal.  A  physician  once  wish- 
ing to  remove  it,  Mohammed  objected,  saying:  "He 
wh^  made  it,  shall  alsa  heal  it-*^  His  i^nds  and  feet 
were  very  large,  yet  his  step  'Was  so  light,,  aii  v.to 
leave  no  mark  on  the  saiid."  .  / 

Mehaftimed  spoke  but  little,  yet  occistsionaily  per- 
mitted himsdf- a  joke.  A  woman  once  came  to  .liira, 
jaaying:  ''My  husband,  fs  ill  and  begs  theg  to  visit 
him;"  upon- which -he  enquired,  "^lios  notifchy  hiis- 
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*• "        • 

^1>afld  gomething 'white  in  bis.  e^^f!'  ^She  tetvap^^d  in 
o^er*  tt>  -exQimn^^  it;  ofi  her  htfsb^nd  $kskii>g,J  w£at 
'  ahe-'was  doing;,  she  replied;  ^  J  must  see/^vehetlierybu 
v.l^Te  aiijrthing  whiie  in^ your  eye,  for  the  A]5osUe.of 
€rod  asked  thg  question/'   ;Qer  Wsba^d  ai' bn<y9  re- 
cognising the  joke  convinqai.  her,  that  this  was  £oln- 
;  mon  <to  ull.ejes.    On  otie  .occasion  when  an  old 
<.  womaii  conjured  ^him  to  pjay  fipr-her,  th^t  she  might 
enter* paradise;' ^e  repUed.*    ""no  .o2d[  wbinan  daces 
eixter  paradise!*'  As  she  began  to  we^pi-be-remji^Jied 
her  of  the  verse  in. the  Koran  which  declares  that 
perpetual  youth. will  l^e  restored  to  wctoen,    :   '     •  • 
•  The  Arab  prophet  ^ras  compassionate  towards 
anjmsQs,'  and  would  wipe  dQwn  Kis  horse,  ^en  it 
perspired .  with:  his   sleeve;   but  this'  'Was  nothing 
^iLtraordinary  among  \h  countrymen.     Hi:s-catwas 
lifted  up  to  share  bis  own  dish;  and  a  white  cock, 
which  he  had,  he  called  hi$  frtendi  considering"  him 
a  protection  against  devils^  genii,  \vitcb craft  .and  the 
evil.^yet  What  he  coiild  da  for  himself,  he  .nevci 
.   allowed  to  be  done  for  him. by  others.     He  baught 
hiiei  own  victuals  in  the^market,  cleaned  and  tnended 
his  own  clothes,  milked  his  own  goats,  -and' often  had 
no  fire  \ft)r  cooking -purposes  for   sever^  daj^s  to- 
gether. .  From  the  time  he  had  tasted  the  peisgned 
.lamb  at  Cheibar,  he  never  received  food  frein.stran- 
.  gers,  before  they  had  themselvej^  partaken^  oi  it.  ;He 
was  vOTy.  superstitious  and  pr()gnoj5ti6ated*gQb*df  or 
' e^  from  the  most  trivial  incidents.'   *  ./   ..-.;' 

BBs  dress,  was  simple^  usually  oonsistingvof  a 
cotton  shirtj  and  an  upper  Knen  garment  of.  native 
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manu&cture,  •  bqt  job  .  festive  ^oocasioM  vhe-;  wor^  Jt 
yellow  mimtle.  EBs  wooUen  cap.was  soxnetimes  tjfr- 
baned  with  -a  wliite^or  jblacK  piece  of  doik(  to  iiovfr  - 
sejTS  be  only  accustomed  himself  in  after  life/^  ^e- 
consiantly  used,  a  tooth-pick,  and.  -eyep:  died  with- 
one  in^his  hand'4  His  sleeping  apartjfients  ^corded 
with  the  general,  simplicity  of  his  h^its'./He  slept 
on  straw-mj^tij  ^dvered  with  a  cloth  (  his  piUpW^was  a 
lei^them  cushion  filled  with,  the.'fibrea  of  the  palm. 
The  prophet,  however  displajrfed  considerable  vanity 
in  his  toilet:  he  always  carried  witli  liim  a  mirror  in 
which  he  kjved  to  contemplate  his  person,  also;^a 
con^,  a  pair  of  scissors,  odoriferous  oil  and  paint  for 
the'  eyelashes.  On  the  battle-field  Mohammed^  lya^ 
aaything  but  brate,  generally  weitring- a  double  sKirt 
of  niail^and  a;  helmet  with  a  visbr,  whioh  covered 
the  whole  fece,  the  eyes  only  excepted. 

•  ^  After  tlliDse  preliminary  remarks  on  the^  personal 
appearance,  habits  and  manners  jof  Mofaanuned,  we 
arrive  at  this  difflcult  task  of  defining  his  extraqrdi- 
nary.  character.  No  character  has.  0ver  beeA  painted 
in  tiaore  i^ied.and  opposite  colours  than  that  oi  this 
remarkable  individual;  some  authqrs  applying  to  him 
every  oppFobrious  term  that  cpuld  bje^  invented;  others- 
representing  him  a  pattern  of  greatness,  power  -and 

'  ^®  n^ti  ovf  ewrbe.nt(i4er  SSetanfofTun^  Bef  onb  frtn  gtdflfh  ^iaai  in  etiu 
gelnen  ^tiidtn,  tott^t  kt  gum  ® efd^en!  e r^alten  l^atte ,  in  ttntm  ))om  i^atfet 
^a^tud  gum  (S^ft^eit!  erl^olienen  tu6^tntn,.mit,^ti\>t  burd^»ebtcn  unb  t^u 
^(ften^eioanbe,  ctnem  $aar  ))omiftomg  ^in  SBlk^fjlttfen  gcf4^!ten  ((^ot^ 
gnt,  (rnntgetHAttCTv  ^tfefeln^.-cinem  drofen*5h)^fbunb,  ttnb.etnem  (Bnxt  pbct 
SSel^rgefieiif  ^cn  ftuiftxhltdf  ^ii  filUtntx-^dn^aUt,  filZtxiitti^qfifi^an^tn, 
btd  ffitxnin  Sh'ngrn  imb'filb^ri^em  ^ebr&m^  25te  %ai^ui  \tmxJtttipnnQ 
toOTcn-ftine  ikWu^^faxhtn  ttcsf/.Tc^iRxitg,  ^vim;  au<^  xetifJ*   fBaffi  pag.  73. 
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?dtue.  .Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  .thla^  eontrari^y. 
of  Yiews,  ^ken  w.e  remember  how  "one  ^xoes$  is  g^- 
Dera%  fojUowed  bj.  anotUeF;  and  re-action  .is  the  na- 
tural consequence  where  truth  and  justice  hay^  bei^n. 
outraged.**  '  * .      .  ••      .  '  .V    . 

It  is  indeed  no  easy-!nartter*tofortti  a.jtistesti- 
mat.e  of  a  character,  composed  of  siich  consummate 
duplicitj".  If  we  regard  Mohammed  as  acting,  the 
p^  of  a  cojiBcious  impostor  or  as  a  monster  •of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  re- 
concile OTth  our  view  the  sparks  of  real  devotjon. 
which '  here  and  t^iete  appear  -in  his  life ,  and-  'te. 
account,  for  the  moral  and  religious  revohitiori  which 
he  aeconiplished  among  the  nations^  of  Asia' &d 
Africa  m  so  wonderfully  short  a. period.  :  Again,  if 
amSitk)n  alone  is  put  forth  as  the  main-spring  of  Mo-, 
hammed's  taind,  we  must  remember  thait  the  love-'of 
power  manifested  in.  one  party,  is  -always,  opposed  by. 
the  insti|ictiY6  unwillingness  of  the  other  to  be  gq- 
verned;  if  then  there  had  been  no  admixture  of  truth 
in  his  work,  acnd  character,  or  if  a  want  had  not  bc^^i 
fdt,;to  induce  men  to  submit  to  his  claims,. his  pas'^ 
sion  to  rule  would,  have  met*  with  but  little  result. .. 

To  judge  from  the  inanner  .iri' which  Mohanuned 
cons^tandy  alludes  to  -  his  impression  that  tHe  Je^fn 
and  Christians  had  corrupted  their  Scriptures-  he 

'^  BefcMre  the  twelfth  century  it  wtfs  liardbr.uaderstood  in  t|ia 
West ,  that«  M.  was  only  a  false  prophet  aAd  n^t  a  pretended  djyi- 
nity  ;•  anti  Wir  earlier  he  was  inown  as 'Ma|>hbmet,  Btf^homet, 
Bafum  (whence  the  Freiidi  woi'ds  baftimerie  and  momorie.our  £ng- 
lish  mawmetry^  and.aiummeTy,  see  M.  Renan  and.Trencir  "^on  the 
study  of  wdrds") ,  and  beliered  to  be  a  false  ^od  to  Whom'jiumBa 
saeriflces  were  offeied !    •  ;  •        •       '         ,    ' 
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nittst  'at:on0penqd'ofittBl^Ji^^  b^ievedt,  that  the 
aiPcient;.pi%>^hot£rn¥rote^of  hlm^  a^  last  prophet: 
never  deenung.  it  naGiessStiy'.to  giye*&ii  aoeount  of 
tJ^eir  (UsHbnesttraiuaction'but  always  taking  it  for 
granted  «cs  a  weU-kno^^na  £Giot.  He  accuses  them'^ 
of  liayhi^-beeif- bribed  by  ^eir*  ^piHtual-  guides  to 
suppress  4I10M  prophecies,  whicVrefored  to  him. 
He  cenfdM^e&^tfae  envy  of  the  Jews*'  which  would  not 
alloyiL  tfiem  #0  ddmit,  tha^t  any  othei*  nation,  besides 
Iheir  own,  could  give  a  prophet, to  the  woi4d.*  Again 
he  declaresi^*'  that  having  skilled  ;tKeir  prophets  *  no 
..ojie  need  .be  astonished  that  they  should  corrupt 
their  S«rQ)tur9s  with  'a*view  to  reject  him.  .gef  also 
tells*jthe  Chrfstians  that  in  perusing  their  books, 
they  tpi^t'as  certainly  Tecpgnise  his  divincf  Mission, 
as^a  father  would  recognise  the  featured  of 'his  son; 
but  ia  the  wickedness  of  their-  heart  they  denied 
.hiiA.**  That  Mohsunimd  was-stiSengthened  in  this 
ffiith  by  his  friend  Warak^Vf:  who  wj|^  A  ChristisCn 
'priest  and  acqiiainted  with  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, has  been  already  se6n  in  this  chapter. 

Taking  these  and  o^er  mattes  info  coninde- 
Tation,\we  .cJEmnotppssibly  side 'with  those  who  cqn- 
sider>  Mohammed*  to.  ^have  been*  a  thoroughly  self- 
^dtmscibus  impostor  at  ijie  comnuncement  of  his  career. 
Ifj^hci-  qiiestion  therefol^e  be  ra^ed  whether  we  are  to 
xonsider  hioi-  as  an  impostor  or  a  misguided  fanatic, 

"  Sur:  m.  I8&.       "  See  Sitf.  Hj  B^  - ,  ".  Sur,  jfiL^l»'l03. 

,  •  ^^  He  flikttera.  tli^n,  espeeiaAy^  tlte  iponks*  tc^  kiduce  tl^  to 
gi^^  .up'  the  writiqg^  t^ey  had  i)»cre^,  ajid  proc«edi^  thjfeaten 
Ihem  and  t&^  Jews  with  awFul  jthlg^ents,  ifdiey  would  not  dellrer 
those  propheoicn,  which  they  Jiad  to  long  witiiheld.*     * 


we  Hsinsw^;  -tbat  he  was'neitjief  wlic^j'.  the'  oiie  mfit 
the  oih^r,  and  jet-^e^^s  jboth.**  Mohammed  in  obir 
opinion  oommenced  his  j)seudo*pFophetic£iL' cscre^ 
with  honest  intentiqns.-  Thgugh  ^^n:  ^ontrijr^d.  te 
delude  him  with  eousammat^  crafty  ^nd  even  though 
there  was  in  Mohammed's  own.  hearts,  the  germ  of 
all  the  evil  of  .which*  he  |>ecame  the  author',  it  45till 
remains  to*  be  proved,  X^tat  he  was. from  th^.Jbcgiia- 
ning  an  hopelessly,  wickei  impostor.  A  man  mi^ 
be-  in  error,  and.  yet  -be  sincere ;  ^hese  .  who  killed 
prophets  and  apostles,  thought  thg^t.they'were  doing 
God  service,'  nor  cfwi  we  ascribe  watot  of  sincerity, tid 
Saul  the  Phlaidsee,  when,  raging  against  ^tjlie  Ohurch 
and  destroying  her  members.  -  ..     -     .  *   .     ;• 

We  have  spen  in  the.  previous  biggraphical  sketch 
of  Mohammed,  that  in  bis  infalicy  as  well  as- in'after 
life,  he  ^as  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  epileptic  fit, 
which  was -considered  both  by  himiJelf  p.nd  others  to 
be  ^the  effect  of  demoniacal  p6*ssessi(Hi.  Be-  was* 
treated  by  an  exorcist  .with. a  view  io  the  expulsion 
of ^  the  deMon.^  ^  When  hfe  aBeged  xeyelatien  ^com- 
nienced,  it  was  accompanied  with  the  sam^  spas-, 
modic  Qonvolsion  which  he  had 'hid  before,  and  Mo-? 
hamnaed  himself,  as  well  as.  hiij. friendly.,  wa(^.at&s.t 
impressed  with  the  id(^,  that'it^wiEU^  an. evil  spirit, 
which  "influenced  '  hina.  .  It  was  .  nb  doubt  from  ^^ 
fear,  *af  sanct^ning' this  .apparently  sti^^titrous 
view  ef  the  native  Aral)S,-^-5<^ho^e  lestinion^  in  the 
maiter  has  been  deemed  top  dotibtful  and  uninteL- 
ligent  to  be  regarded  by  European  savans -^tnat 
these. facts  have  been  wholly  disregarded  in  '£6rming 
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a^estknate^of  jVtbfiaMned^s  chfuraatec.  -But  have  we 
not  a  parafler.  case ^'  /in  holy  Scripturei?,  where  a 
)^uth  is  descH^ibodtds  being  possessed  of  a  devil,  Who 
was  jprdc^d/y  affected  in  the  way,  in  which  we  find 
Mohammed  ii§  represented  to  hare  been  io.. the  wri- 
tings of  his. 0¥rRi5Uo^ers?  Mo'h'anuneds  attacks  are 
consideiced  to  be  .of  an  epileptix^  character:  and  no 
physician  wiU  fail  to  recognise'  the-  saine'  type 'of 
disorder  in  the  case  brought  tefore us  inthe  Gospel. 
K  in  the  latter  instance  -the  author  of  ^e^evil  \fas 
the  devil,  ^hy  should  we  not  assume  him  to  be  the 
atujior^in  the  case  of  the  fidse  prophet?  ^^ 

Ihdepfendently  x)(  Mohammed's  own  impression, 
the  belief  of  Chadija,  Abu  Talitf  and  the.  generality 
of  their '  conl^mporarids  in  AraHa,  .W!^  cannot  resist 
exprfea?iii\g  pur*  coA^ction  that  the  assump€[ob  of 
Satanic  influence  pan  alone  s6lve  the  mystery  ^vhich 
envelops  the  origin  of  this,  feapfiil  ."delusion.''  Even 
supposing  tlial- no  ^evidence  existed -.of  Mohammed's 

'*,  **And  one  of  the  'diultitdde  answered,  and  said:  Master  I 
hare  brought  wito  thee-my  son,  which  Irath  a  dtunb  spirit;,  and 
wheV^oyerhe  ^o^A  him  (xaitcXd^  xfr.  the  asabahu  of  JL) -he 
teoTtf^  Jiim  ,•  and  he  /oaniethf  and.  ^ashetli  •with  histeetb^  and 
pin^  away  (^QatntaC  cfr.  i^hniau  id  M's  pase)^  And  Ihej  brought 
hiw.  unto')iim;  and  wb^  he'Jaw  hiin,  ^traighiiwaj  the  spirit /ar« 
ftiM  {icmaQa^ef),  and  he  fell  6n  ih4  ground  wad  (vaUowed  foahUrtg 
(MV'fifcce  was  cohered  ^idi  fekm).  And  the  apitit  cried  (M.  roared 
U|Le  camel),  and  renti^m^sore,  and  eamte  out  of  him ;  and  he  was  as 
oneAead^  in^6qMich  thttt  many 'said  A«  t^  <iea<{."     Mark  IX.  17. 

-^  JLi  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  ordinary  cases  of*  epilepsy 
presejit  some  of  tb^  most  unaccpuntalSle  anch  perplexing  phenomena 
io  medf9al  science^  since  po^t  mortem  examhiatioiis  entirely  HeuI  to 
discoTer  th^  slightest  trace  of,  disease  in  .any  pUrt  of  the  body ,  a 
ciroumstanc^ , '  we  belieVe/  wiihooi  parallel.  But,  alas  we  hav^e^ 
altogether  swerred  yery'fax  fb>m  Biblical  yiewj^  as  regards  maladies 
In  general,  their  true  aooroe  itnd  the  secret  of  h'ealing! 
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Ifaviog  beeh^  afflicted  witk  jsuch  a  malia^-^-oae 
which,  was  ^kiyariably  ascribed  to  the  iimtied(i%<^ 
agency  of  the  powers-  of  dafkneSs^  — could  we"  con- 
sider it  pol^sible  <  tLat  so  grand%  cprnpiehehsive  and 
lasting  an  apostac^  as  that  of  Islamisin  should.  haVe 
been  coilceived^  and  -ha^e  obtamed  such  a  fearfill 
dominion  otm*  nations,  soine  pf  ^hom-were-pcdish^ 
and  GTvUisedy'MdthoHt  the  direct  co-operation  of  t3ie 
prince  of  darkness?' 

Mohammed  the  Arstb' prophet  mlist  be  cotisidsered; 
a  type  of  AnticJhrist^  if. that  Ijtst  great  enemy  if.the, 
Chufph  is.  to  win- his  temporary  power  through  ihe 
abounding  of  heresy  among  Christians,  and  is*'4d 
claim  that  position  in  the  world,  which  .is  due  only 
io  the  Son  of , God.'®  If  t^is  be-s*6»  may^  we  npt 
assume,  that  his  ^oming  would  be  alsQ  .^d,fter  the 
working  of  Satstn  with  all  -power  bf  signs*  'and  lyinj^ 
woiiders,  and  with- all  deceiv^Wwess  pf 'Ulirightetos- 
ness  in  them  that  perish?"'*  How.iiad^ural  ^Jierefore 
that  Satan  should  appear  to  Mohanmied^aa  >tn  ^angd 
of  light;"  ^°  ahd  if  we  assume,  th^t  he  toot  the  form 
and  acted  the  part  of  the  angd  Gatriel,  we^  account 

*^  ll  xitLn  Aniy.  be  scribed  to  the  jceptitarriewtf  gt  too' Akay  of 
our  lesrnecl  men,  tl^at  they  so  carefully  ayoid  this  point:.|»f'^ataiiio 
ageney  at  the  commencement  of  Islaibism.  See  1  Chron.  XXL  !• 
John  Xiy.  do.  Ltt.  XZIL  3.  31.  Hath;.2IU.  25.  29. 

^■\)v  ^urii  ij  naQovalix  kcet* - hegyeiccf  toU  aatafa  if  itdofi 

ddmlas  if  tolQ  anolXvfUfoig.  -  i  Thess*.  &  9.  10; 

•40   «pQy  gyojj  ^g  false  Ap6stle8  {ypivdoanoatoXoi^  ok,  {iy»t\ 

aJUt)  ^eceitfhl  workers ,  transfbrming^  themsehres  into  the  ^pdiUes 
of  Christ :.  And  no  marvel;  for  .Satan  himself  is  tramsfortoed  (/i^r 
aj(rincnit^iai)\hUi  ao  cmgd  o/UghCkV     2  Gor.  XL  13.  14. 
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not  GtnljT  ior  the  ixiystenotis-  os^gih  \>{  blamism  a^ 
ito  |>Qt;ent  speU  among  tfaonaiidas  of  the.  world,  but 
aho  for.the  otherwise  inexpUcbble-contracfictaonsyi 
th^  eharacte]:  of  thi^  ^se  prbphe^  If  OTer'it  has 
been  iulMed  that;  ^God.^H^  s^iid  them  ztravi^ — or 
erieii^Btic  -rr:  /foftmoji;  that  thejt  should  beBeve  a  lie,^'  *  * 
itlwasin  this  insianoe^  >  •/'       -  ." 

.  Assuming,  then  that  !N(ob^mnied  hitd.  thd  vision 
of  an  angel,  pr  father  of  a  devil  ^^transformed- lAto  an 
•angel  of  Ught,*\'We- m^y  tdke  it  for  granted  that  he 
.began  his  .^ork  of.  relbrmatioR  with^  honest*  inten- 
tmnSt  and :not. with. the  consciou^ess  of  acting  the 
.^trt  oi  a&  impostor,*  If  vo  consider  the  .knposture 
jas  the  i&aster-piece  of  Satany^firamed  and  ckrried'4)|it 
tfndet  the  uhmediate  coroperj^tion  of  the.  pbwers  of 
darkne$is ;  if  ^we  allow  for  the'  workings  of  Hoham- 
fi^eds  natural  fervent  ii;nagination',  uta  period  when 
his  nation,  expected  a  prophet;  and  i£we  regfeo^d  the 
mature  i^e*  at  which :h^  announced  his  Mission;  the 
conductions  •ofChadija,  Abubeker*  Omar  and  others, 
t5;ho  had  ; the  opportunity  of  judging  of  his-  i^al 
state  of  mind;  his.  endurance*  for  twelve  years, 
of .  every  kind'  of  insult.,  abu^  and  perSecufibn; 
his^rejebtion  of  all  offets  of  riches  and  powei*^  when 
nuideonthe  concfiticm]  of  abandoning  his  infatua- 
tion;** the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  life  to  the.  day 

'^^  Kal  fka  roiftq  nipt^f8l  avtotg  i  Behg  iiUqftion  nhjmjs,  i^ 
t6  TmjBvaaiavtoifs'wypeiidei.    2  lliess.ll.  ^i    '*         • 

' .     ^^  .Aooording  to  the  Sirat  Arra^sul  a  Koreithite  said  (io  l^hn  at 

•  the  b$giil);^iig  of  his 'Miftfion :  "Resign  thj  faith,  wiJt  t^ga  money, 

It^ntilbl  WomeB,  or  desirest  tlioH  for  pow«rf   .^aywhat  thou;wi!t» 

it  -will-  ie^  granted  untoiliiee ;  ■  9«Ait  tliou  a  spirit  from  which  \h/m 


of  his  death: ^—taking,  these', and.  othinp . cott^idt- 
ratioBS  into  accounts  we .  cannot  1>elieve  that  Moham-*' 
med  cpmiiA^nced  his 'W6Tk  sieirely  *  an  ambiiiims 
conqueror,  or  ^ -base  impostor,  who  bad  no  ;faith'in: 
h&nself. or  his  Mission.  >    *'  .'  ■'< 

.  He  was  the  chosen  insPtrume^t  of  the  £yii  One 
for  the  originating*  of  an  unparalled  delusioti,  whicji 
should  'msuntain'  the  'mhAt  aetjye  and  lasting  an^  ^ 
gonism  to  Christ's  religion;  and  he  was  urged  on  in 
his  w^rk' by 'immediate,  and  direct  satanic  ag^jr 
which- in  the' coUi;se  of  time,  he  vaihiy  persuaded 
himself  to  be  .the  ini^pfratito  of  HeaTcn.  Thus  haying; 
set  his  bark  afloat,  his  s^eal  kindledv  his  work  picos-v 
pered  and  in  hi^i  epthusiasm  he  may  have  interpreted 
this  success  as  a  mark  of  God*s-&'i^nr  ^nd  JsupporC 
His  new  reKgion  was  *  not  therefore  a  premeditated 
scheme  of  deception  on  his  part,  but  was  suggested, 
to  him  as  the  mo)^t'  appropriate  means  of  ^  uniting 
the  professors  of  the  three  creeds,  then  prev^^t 
among  his  Countrymen,  and  Qf  thus  satisfying  an- 
acknowledged  'want  ainong  them.  *  ThusV^^d  x>n  jstep 
by  ste]p^  Mohammed  iidon  came  tp  aot  the  part  of  a 
conscious  and  decided  .impostor:  in  whatever  wa^i 
therefore  .the' question  as-ta  his  individual  guilt  in 
first  proclaiming  his  ^se  sydiem.  of  religion  ma^  be 
determinecl-there.can  be*  no  doubt  iipon  the  subjeet* 
as  *  soon  i^s.  .he  ejiters  c<5Hsciotf)sly  and  ^liberately 
upon  his  yrork.  The  ibUowing  alleged  revelations, 
incontrovertibly  stamp  !^[oliammed  as  an  impostor 

canst  not  f\re0  thyself, .  we  ynU.  pay  the  exorcist  witii  our  eWn 
money;'    Sirat.Araesifl  flaL  47.  ^.  ^ 
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and  a''fa}i3jd;prophet;  fir-dt'tbe^Surli  whieh  had  for  its 
bbjeot  -to  re-.eataWish  th0.  innocence-  of  Ayesha  bis 
firraurite  wife;  then  the'iiuthbrity*  to  etnp^^wer  him  to 
cialry  4;he  wiftLt)f  his  adopted  son  Afi<  to  enlarge  his 
Bfarem  a*  pleasure*?  and.  to  obtain  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  spoils,  made  by. his  army***  The  first  drop  of 
Uoad  which  *was  shed  iu.4iis  t^me  byAbdaBahdiuitig 
tKe  sacred  months ,  •m^i'^d  him  as  'a  man';  who  has 
now  eoBscionjsly  entered  the  path  of  deception,  and 
wn&l  iniposttire.**  He  might  possibly  persuade  him- 
Ba^thaLt.hewks  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Mpse^^  and 
foBowing  the  steps  of  some  sincere  Christians,  when 
he  declared  war  gainst  the  unbelievers^  and  agreeably 
to  the  practice  of  his  age  apd .  country  he  might 
justify  shiglfe  iftstances  of  murdi^r;  b|it  he  could 
.not  'desecrate,  the  sacred "  inonths  by  plunder  And 
bloodshed  witliout  havittg  some  jeal  or  pretended 
r^velat^Dh  to  sanction  the  act:  yet  acdotding  to  his 
Hfliost  orthodox  biographers,  this   sanction  Was  ndt 

•  ^  "-In  Sijr*  Vltl,  41.  th^  fifth  piirt  13  a]pportiouBd  to  jfehe  prophet. 
.Tb9  Snra  respectilig  the  ipoocence  of  Ayesha 'is  'XJSJV.  ll'-^^O. 
also  i — 3..  The  answer  to  the  murmfifs  which  were  cAns^bj  his 
v^Bxrying  Zeinab,  the  wife  of  Zaid,  is  ionnd  Sur,  "^XXlU,,^.  5.  36. 
Mr^S^  No-one  wiir  b.e  ^surprised  when  li(araodius'oommenoe»  his 
**ReAitatioiies"  to  thift  Siira' with  these  words;  '*ii|ter  alia  ^uae 
luanifeste  d^mon8trQin.t  Alcprarum  non  esse  a  P^o ,  jUud  est  prae- 
reipiupi,  quod  in  eo  M^homktn^  omnia  feTe  ad.  commodunf*.  suum 
^jtaetitur."     This  will,  also*  aid  us  to  define  Mohammed(^  character; 

'.  .  ^4  ^nre  letter  which  was  girni  to  Abdallali  Ehn  Dji(ch  contained 
l)iese  words :  **In  the  name  of  the  M^st  Meicciful,  th^  Most  Gracious, 
go  with  thy  comt)anion8 ,  GxxTs  blessing  be  upon  thfiey  into  the 
Tiklley  Naehala^  and  watch  there  the  carikVanff. of  the  Koreishites, 
'  perhi^s  thou  canst  bring  me  word  about  tKem."  The  }asi  sen- 
tence seems  a  Ma3lem  addition,  to  protect  MVoharaqter.  -Sura  I{. 
217.  refers  to  this  tnuisaciien.     Weil,;  pag.  98^-^  102/ ' 
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given*  till  ^  considerable  time  had  elapsed  after^  the 
return  of  Abdallah  from  iijs  inikmous  expedition. 
The  mystery  whh  whi^h  he  confides  to  him  an  am- 
biguoosly  written  letter  to  be  opened  only  after 
he  had  travelled  a  .few  days  from  Mediba,  again 
stamps  Mohammed,  as  an  impostor,  who  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  committing  an  act  of  injustice  and 
treachery. 

Again  the  '^Sura  of  Joseph",*^  composed  by  Mo- 
hammed in  Mecca,  before  his  flight,  is  giv^n  as- a 
direct  revdation  from  Heaven,  and  appealed  to  as  a 
proof  of  his  divine  Mission,  though  it  contains  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  having  been  partially  borrowed 
from-  the  Bible  and  still  more  largely  from  Rabbini- 
cal tradition.  Here  was  no  delusion,  no' deceivable 
vision  or  satanic  inspiration ,  which  could  have  .been 
mistaken  for  divine  revelation,  but  a  wilful  fi-aud, 
and  palpable  deception.  But  oveii  granting  the  sup- 
position that  Mohanuned  justified  base  means  by 
the  good  end' he  had  m  view,  before  his  flight,  w^. 
still  find  him  acting  with  a  crafty,  inconsistent  and 
shortsighted  policy  throughout  his  stay  at  MedinA. 
He  first  flatters  the  Jews  and  makes  stirprising  con- 
cessions in  order  to  win  them  to  his  Cause  but  being 
disappointed  in  his  expectations^  he  rescinds  all  bis 
former, concessions  in  their  fevour  and  becomes  their 
deadliest  enemy.  Some  he  pardons  through  fear 
of  Abdallah,  others  he  slaughters  like  a  flock  of 

*^  Sur.  XII.  was  written  in  a  romantic  style  and  was  meant 
to  attract  the  Arabs,  whose  taste  i^t  such  compositions  is 
notorious. 

G 
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sheep.  To  d^y  he  limits  the  number  of  .wi?eSt  to 
morrow  he  transgressed,  his  awn  la'Ws  m  the  name 
of  God.*®  The  murderer  may  saye  his  Kfe  by  paying 
a.ransom,  but  the  thief  is  to  hajFe  his  hsi^nd  cut  off.' 
In  critical  moments  he  seeks  the  advice,  of  others, 
which  te  carries  out  against  his  own  will.*^  His 
strange  shprtsightedness  became  apparent^  in  his 
neglecting  ta  choose  a  successor. 

It.  was. comparatively  easy  for  TVf ahamiped  to 
gp.in  the  assent  of  his  Pagan. contrymen  to  his  pro- 
phetical dignity  without  any  distinguished,  talent, 
foi:  his  creed  was  unquestionably  of  a  higher  order 
than  their  own;  ^ad^ed  to  which- his  attractive  man:- 
ners,  his  eloquence^  liberality  and  general  upright-r 
ness'  w£re  sufficient  tg  secure  him  many  admirers. 
At  Medina,  success  was  .attributable  rather  to.  his 
good. connections,  tl\e  prospect  of- spoil,,  t^e  dis- 
unipn  o(  the  tribes,  and  his  own  powers  of  deception 
than  to  his  persond  bravery  or  talents  as  a  general; 
he  deemed  no  means  too  base  to  rid  himself  of  an 
enemy,  where  he  felt  strength  and  courage  to  (io  so : 
his  art  cfonsisted  in  first  acquiring  every  possible 
information  and  then  surprising  the  en^my;  hence 
he  preserved  the  greatest  secresy  on.afi  <^<»s$6i6n3, 
. .     •  ■'  . .     ■        *         ■>'■ .  ,*"\^ .,  • 

.  *•  Sur.  yXXIU.  47.  48.  49.  After  mentioning  wphins  dfegrees 
of  affinity  >  within  which  tl^e  prophetinaj  marfy  it  is  atdded,  **and 
aily  other  believing  woman ,  if  she  give' ^ersetf  unto  the  p^phet, 
in  case  the  prophet  desireth  to  take  her  to  ^  wife.  This  is  the  pe- 
culiar privilege  unto  thee  above  the  rest  qf  the  true  believers.'* 

•*^  At  Ohod  he  go^s  fqrth  against  his  will;  during  the  siege  of 
Medina  he  wished  to  piake'a  separate  league,  and  at  Taif  he  eom- 
mands  the  storming,  although  he  knew  it  would  be  fhiitlesa«  ' 
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BSiA'mfy  in  (m€  iostance  did  be  inform  lus  army  be- 
fererlumd  of  the  plan  and  object  of  bji&  elpedition.*® 
In  reviewing  the  character  of  Mohammed,  We 
find  that  it  decidedly  detetiocates  fi-om  the  time  that 
he  had  dsswrnedihe  ojice  of  a  prophet,  a^d  this  moat 
significant  fact  ought  to  be  specially  borne  in  mind. 
In  his  early  days  of  religious  reform  he  comjn^nced 
as-  a  sincere  fanatic,  mistaking  dreamy  visions  and 
Satanic  influence  for  (fivine  inspiration ;  but  he  com- 
pleted Bil^  career  as  a  licentious  impostor,  who 
brought  forth,  his  pseudo-revelations  whenever  he 
found  it  necessary  to  sanction  the  most  unjustifiable 
acts.  It  now  devolves  upon  us  to  examine  the  history 
and  the  general  character  t)f  the  document,  con- 
taining those  revelations  bequeathed  by  Mohammed 
to  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  AND  DOGBfAS  OF  THE  KORAN. 

"They  have  seen  yanity  and  lying  (iiyination  saying:  TI\e  Lord 
saith,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  them:  and  they  have  made  others 
to  hope  ihfttr  IJbey  would  confirm  the  word.  Hare  ye  not  seen  a 
Tain  TWoft  aad  have  ye  not  spoken  a  lying  divination,  whereas 
je  f|l^:  The  Lord  saith  it;  albeit  I  haye  not  spoken,"  " 
•    ■"-    -^       •  Ezek.  XIIL  6,  7. 

The  Koran**  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  Mo- 
hanuned  could  not  long  remain  an  indifferent  book 

^^   This  was  the  expedition,  against  the  Greeks  to  Tabak. 

**  ^LaJI  Koran  from  I  J»  legere;  hence -lectio,  liber  lectiOnif, 
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to  the  literary  and  religious  world,  Irence  we  possess, 
.a  considerable  nui;nber  of  printed  editions  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;^^  various  translations  being  also  made  into 
otl\er  languages.  Tbe.  first  Latin  version  appeared 
in.tte  days  of  St.  Bernard  A.  D.  1143-  Whe^  at 
tbe  request  of  Peter,  abbot  of  the  Mon^stely  at 
Clugi^i,  the  Koran  was  translated  by  Robert  of  Retina 
an  Englishman,  and  Hermahn  of  Dalmatia  a  Grerman, 
but  it  remained  hidden  in  the  cloisters  for  nearly  400 
years,  when  A.  D.  1543  it  was  published  at  Basle 
by  Thdodor  Bibliander^*;  and  though,  scarcely  de- 
sei*ving  the  name  of  a  translation  it  was  again  ren- 
dered into  Italian,  German  and  Dutch;  ^* 

V^^T>!Ki  in  tlie  same  sense  among  the  Jews:  Another. name  |0^y^> 

11V7'?»  Foorkan ;  often  only  i^^^jS^i  /5i)^bff,  liher  answering  to  ^55 

*®  The  Eloran  was  first  printed  in  the  original  Arabic  at  Venice, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  short  tjtle : 
„Alcoranus  Arabice.  Venet."  but  no  copy  seems  now  to-  exist. 
Hinkelmann  edited  it  in  Hamburg  1694.  In  the  year  1698'Ma- 
raccius  followed  with  his  edition :  "Alcorani  textus  universus"  etc. 
The  next  was  by  tbe  Russian  Emp.  Catharina  II:  **Al  Koran  Ara- 
bice. Petropoli  1787."  Anno  1829:  ""Muzihi-el-Koran  in  Calcutta; 
Arabic  and  Hindustani.**  The  same  in  Serampore  1833;  with  an 
English  version,  Cawnpore  1834^  Again  at  Calcutta  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  1831 ;  the  same  at  Cawnpore  1835.  "G.  flugel  edited  it 
1834  Lips.  Another  followed  in  Leipsic  1837.  aqd  in'  Calcutta 
appeared  the  same  year  an  edition  with  two  Pers.  Com.  and  an 
interlin.  Hindi  translation. 

^^    **Machumetis  saracen.  princ.  ipseque  Alcoran  quae  ante  ao-' 
nos  CQCC  Petrus  Abbas  Cluniacensis  ex  Arab,  lingua  in  Lat  trans- 
ferfi  curav.     Haec  omnia  in  un.  Vol.  red.  sunt  op.  et  st.  .  TIk  Bibli- 
andri  Eccles.  Tigur.  Ministri . . .    Basil.  1543.    Fol." 

**  The  Italian  appeared  at  Venice  1^7.  ^L*  Alcorano  di 
Macometto  nel  qual  si  contie  ne  la  dottrina ,  la  vita ,  i  costumi  e  i 
legge  sue."  The  German  version  by  Sal.  Schweiger  appeared  1616 
ftnd^l623  at  Nurnberg,  and  the  Dutch  1641  at  Hamburg. 
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The  learned  Maraecio  published  his  work,  con- 
sistiHg  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  aXatin  version,  mih 
notes  and  reftitations  A.  D.  1 644.  ^ '  This  Latin-  trans- 
lation was.  publL^hed  separately  in  Germany  and  ren- 
dered into  the  language  of  that  country.**  The  oldest 
French  version  was  executed  .by  M.  du  Byer,  who 
h^d  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  at  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  ;*'  and  this  version  became 
the  mother  of  several  bther  translations  into  Jlriglish, 
Dutch  and  German.*®  M.  Savary  gave  a  new  version 
to  the  world  in  the  year  1783;*'  and  still  more  re- 
centlj^  we  received  a  fresh  translation  from  M.  Kasi- 
mirski.** 

The  only  English  translation  of  the  Koran  from 
the  original  is  that  of  George  Safe,  so  well  arid 
deservedly  known  to  the  British  public;  it  was  pub^ 
Ushed  in  1734  and  is  frequently  quoted  in  this  work 

*'  *'Alcoram  textus.  UDirersus  ex  correct.  Arabum  exempl.  de- 
soriptus  .  ;  ex  Arab,  idiom,  in  Lat.  translat.  appositi^  unicuique 
cap.  notis  atque  refut.  bis  omnibus  praemiss.  prodrom.'Autt.  Ludo- 
vico  Maraecio.   Patarii  1698.   Fol."  ^  • 

**  The  German  version  by  David  Nerreter  Nurnberg  1703. 
The  Latin  one  was  edited  by  Chr^  Reineccius  Lips.  1721. 

'^^  "L*AJcoran  de  Mahomet.  Translate  d'Arabe  en  Frad^aui. 
Paris  1647."  . 

*^  Alexander  Ross  turned  it  into  English,  Lend.  1649  and  1688. 
Glazemaker  into  Dutch  1698.  Rotteid^  and  G.  Lange  published  a 
German  Ter«ion  from  the  Dutch  at  Hamburg. 

**  Le  Coran  traduit  de  TArabe  accomp.  de  not.  et  prec^d.  d'un 
abr^g^  de  la .  vie  de  Mahomet  tire  des  ecrhr.  orient,  le  plus  estiml^s 
paK  M.  Savary.     Paris'  1783. 

^^  Pantheon  litt^raire ,  collect,  univers.  de  chefs  d'oeuvres  de 
Tesprit  humain,  les*  livres  sacres  de  Torient.  pag>463 — 752:  Cmli- 
sation  musulmane ,  le  Koran ,  traduction  nouvelle  faite  suj  le  texte 
Arabe,  par  M.  Kasimirski.   Paria  1840.    2»«  edition  1841. 
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in  spite  of  the  great  incoiwenienoe  which  ariseB  from 
his  neglecting  to  divide  the  Suras  into  verses,  which 
are  inyariably  in  the  original  arid  several  oi  the  fo- 
reign versions/*  Sale's  version  wa«i  rendered  into 
German  by  Theod.  Arnold,  who  in  translating  it^con- 
sulted  other  versions,  especially  that  pf  Maraccio/^ 
The  first  German  versiou  from  the  original  was 
accomplished , by  Professor  MegerEn;  it  has  the -ad- 
vantage of  being  divided  into  verses.®*  In  1773  a 
new  translation  appeared  in  Germany,  which  was 
made  by  Boysen  and  furnished  with  literary  notes/ ^ 
His  Tension  was  revised  and  corrected  from'  the  ori- 
ginal by  Wahl  in  the  present  century,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  valuable  introduction/'  Another  version 
from. the  Arabia  Was  added  to  the  above  hy.UUmann 
a  short  time  since,  from  which  .some  of  the  quota- 
tions made  in  this  work  have  been  rectified/* 
"  There  are  not  wanting  other  auxiliary  means  to 
render  the  Koran  more  intelligible  to  fhe  European 
student,  such"  as  concordances  and  indices  specially 
compiled  for  this  purpose/^    The  cbnunentaries  "of 

^^   The  Koran  -conmoBlj  called  the  Alcoran  of  Mohammed  hy 
Gf.  Sq.le.   London  1734,  ' 

^^   Arnold's  translation  was  published  A.  D.  1746.  at  Lemgo. . 

•'   2>te  iTutfif^f  SdibtlroUt  bed  JTotan'a  oHererile  bcutfci^  Ucbetfe'^ung 
aue  ber  5ltabjf<^ti  tttfii^rift  ion  S».  2).  gr.  moffxUn,  ^xantfuxi  1^72.  . 

.  •* •  2)er  Stoxan  obet  bad  ©ifr^  fumble  aRuffehnfinirer  buwl^  SWn^mmeb, 
nnmHtflbar  aud  bent  ^raBifd^en  ^uBeife^t  mtt  ^mn!ungen.  JQaflt  1773 
ttnH775.  ,    .  . 

•*  5Dct  Stoxan  na$  93o^en  »on  9leuem  ubcrftj^t  and  benu5(raidfd&en 
mtt  etner  ^{(linrifc^en  Sinleitun^  u.  )c.  t)on  ®.  Sal^t    $atte  182B. 

*•   2)er  Stcxan  and  bent  5(taJbif4ien  toortgetrcu  nm  uBcrfejjt  ^on  Dr.  8. 
tWmann.    (Srefelb  1840. 

^^  Moojoom  ool  Foorkan.   An  Arabic  index  to  the  Koran.   Cal- 
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Moslem  doctors  are  so  nnmeroug,  that  their  names 
alone  would  fill  entire  volumes.  *.  There  are  not  less 
than  20,00(X  of  them  in  the  library  at  Tripolis  in 
Syria;  but  the  best  and  most  known  are  the  works 
of  Zamakshaj-i,  Bedawi,  Mahalli  and  Sujuti.  • 

1.  The  Koran,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  confessedly 
not  the  work  of  Mohammed,  but  of  his  followers. •• 
On  his  death,  his  alleged  revelations  were  found 
scattered  in  fi^agments  here  and  there,  some  in  the 
hands  of  Hafsa,  one  of  his  numerous  widows,  others 
remained  only  in  the  memory  of  believers.  Moham^ 
med  not  only  omitted  to  compile  these  written  fi-ag-  . 
ments,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  he  never  en- 
couraged their  general  circulation;  this  would 'have 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  adding,  altering,  mo- 
difying and  recalling  previous  revelations,  as  occasion 
might  require.  That  it  was  a  common  practice  of 
the  prophet  to  revoke  and  alter  his  phrenetic  pro- 
ductions is- proved  by  the  Koran  itself,*'  as  well  as 
by  tradition.*®  On  one  occasion  a  verse  having  been 

cutia  1811.  and  Concordantiae  Corani  arabicae  ad  literarum  ordi- 
nem  et  rerb.  indices  dilig.  disp.  Gust.  Tliigel.    Lips.  1842. 

*^  That  M.  employed  secretaries  to  write  down  his  Tisions  is 
not  called  into  question;  less  known  is  the  fact,  that  he  must  haye 
had  the  knowledge  of  writing  during  the  latter  'par^  of  his  life. 
He  required  writing  matenaU  in  his  last  flaomenti.  Again  he  said 
to  Muawia,  one  of  his  secretaries:  **Draw  the  v«^  straight,  diride 
the  ^  properly  etc  etc.**  Note  et  *  eztf  alt.  des  If  anu.  de  la  Biblio. 
Imper.  torn.  VIII.  p.  857.  *         ' 

•^  **We  recal  none  of  our  verses,  or  bring  them  to  oblirion 
without  supplying  better  ones  or  at  least  some  equally  good.** 
Sur.  n.  100.  also  Sur.  XVI.  103.  104. 

•®  When  it  was,  revealed  that  those  who  stay  at  home  Were 
not  before  God  as  those  who  go  forth  to  war,  Abdallah  and  £bn  Um 
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jecited  by  Mohammed  to  a  frioHd,  who  immediately 
wrote  it  down,  it  was  the  next  mormng  discovered 
to  have.  been,  effaced;  the  prophet  on  being- told  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  verse  replied,  that  it  had 
been  taken  back  to  heaven;  in  other  words,  that  he 
himself  had  obliterated  the  writing/® 

As  Mohammed  was  not  always  able  to  deistroy  a 
tjondemned  or  recalled  Sura,  or  any  part  of  si^ch,  the 
many  contradictions  and  abrogations  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Koran  are- easily  accounted  for. 
Commentators  indeed  seek  to  explain  away,  many 
of  these  discrepancies,  yet  in  spite  of  their  ingeijuity 
they  are  compelled  to  admit  no  less  than  22 &  pas- 
sageSy  containing  laws  and  dogmas,  which  -have  been 
abrogated  by  subsequent  Suras.  JVIohammed  .fre- 
queiitly  made  experiments  with  his.  heav€|n.*sent  com- 
mands, not  scrupling  to  alter  his  inspired  directions 
according  to.circums>tances:  thus  we  have  seen  that 
when  his  i^ith  was  greater  in  the  J^ws  and  Chris- 
tians than  in  his  Pagan  countryno^n ,  he  fi:jted  the 
Kebla  at  Jerusalem,  and  made  other  similar  con- 
cessions; but  wlien  the  former  disappointed  his  ex- 
pectations ,  he  altered  it  for  Mecca  hoping  to  con- 
ciliate the  lattesr.  The  law  which  Mohammed  had 
made  ''^  on  behalf  of  the  Moslem  fraternity  of  emigrants 

Maktum  exclaimed:  "jEind  wbat  if  we  were  l^lind'*!  The- prophet 
asked  for  the  [ShouIder-blade  upou  which  it  ^as  written  —  theit  had 
a  spasmodic  convulsion  and  when*  recovered  —  -  made  Zaid  add : 
"not  haviijg  a  bodily  infirmity."  Sur.  IV^.  94.  The  secretary  re- 
lated long  afler:  **!  fancy,. I  see  the  words  now  on  the  snoulder. 
blade  near  a  crack."     Mem.  de  TAccad.  des  inscrip.  I.  308/ 

•«  ©eir,  dinldiung  m  ben  Jtoran,  pag.  45.        '<»  SeiPpag.  355. 
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atrMedina,  excluding  their  kindred  frem  inheritance, 
was  repealed  when  they  had  acquired  property  and 
had  taken  root  ampng  the  original  inhabitants. 
Originally  Mohammed  required  two  believers  as  wit- 
nesses in  special  cases,  but  afterwards  when  his 
power  increased,  he  declared  one  to  be  sufficifent. 
Again,  at  ah  early  period  toleration  was  recommended 
towards  non-Moslem  communities^  but  it  was  abol- 
ished in  Sufas  of  a  later  date;'*  so  long  as  his 
cause  remains  weak,  the  false  prophet  preaches  gen- 
tleness and  patience  under  peraecution  but  no  sooner 
does  he  obtain  a  firm  footing,  than  he  proclaims  death 
and  destruction  to  all  non-conformists.  Such  heing 
Mohammed'^  mode  of  enacting  and  revokipg  laws 
and  precepts  throughout  his  prophiitical  career,  we 
can  easily  understand,  that  it  would  have  been .  con- 
trary to  his  iiniform  pohcy ,  to  collect-  aU  the  Maihi- 
scripts  of  his  alleged  revelations  aod  to  give  them  to 
the  world. 

The  following  circumstance-  will  serve  as  a  proof 
that    the    posthumous    collection   of   the    scattered 

^*  Sur.  V.  78.  II.  61.  where  Jew9,  Christians  and  Sabians  are 
assured  of  heayen,  are  in  toto  abolished  by  Suir.  XLVilL  lj3.  LXIV. 
11.  m.  84.  See  Maracci  Refut.  ad  Sur,  II.  pag.  33.  The'inosf  re- 
markable contradiction  concerning  M*s  private  lift  occurs.  Sur. 
XXXm. '47— 47.  where  he  first  receives  an  linllmlied  licence  to 
marry,  and  in  the  'latter  part  he  is  restricted  to  th#  wives  he  al- 
ready possessed.  A^  M.  died  betrothed  to  a  fresh  wife,,  commen- 
tators assume,  he  first  receivod  the  restrictioli ,  and  l^flerwards 
the  broad  licence ;  for  it  is  added :  "the  verses  do  not  follow  il\, 
the  Koran  in  the  order  they  were  revealed.'*  It  is  however 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  prove  that  M.  enacted  and 
abolished  laws  in  the  name  of  God  as  it  suited  his  personal  con- 
venience. 
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Siuras,  depended  much  upon  the  fnefnary  of  Mofaam- 
n^eds  followers,  ^-^  In  the  eiigagealent  between  the 
Moslem  troops  and  tie  army  dt  the  rival  prophet 
Moseilama,  the  most  .celebrated  mneioionioal  reciters 
of  the  still  uncollected  Susas  were  slain;  and  Abube- 
ker,- fearing  lest  they  should  all  be  cut  off,  requested 
Zaid  Ebn  Thabat  to  compile  the  book,  whose  history 
we  are  now  to  consider.'*  Zaid  therefore  collected 
all  the  pseudo-revelations  that  could  "be  found,  writ- 
ten upon  parchment,  leather,  pdm-leaves,  shoulder- 
blades  of  mutton ,  stones  and  other  materialQ ,  and 
collated  these  with  the  SurajT,  which  the  survivors 
knew  by  heart.''  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
this  compilation  would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties, 
many  of  whom  professed  to  be  ih  possession-  of 
verses  which  were  either  altogether  omitted  or  differ- 
ently* worded  in  the  collection;'*  the  consequent  dis- 
cord' Increased  to  •  such  a  degree,  under  Kaliph 
Othman,  that  he  determined  to  remedy  it  by  a  coup 
•d'etat:  Zaid  was  now  charged  to  revise  his  iormer 
collection,  to-  omit  the  "variae  lectiones,"  which  had 
been  retained  in  the  first,  and  to  make  several  copies 
of  this  Aew  edition;  these  were  sent  to  the   chief 

73  **!  fear  said  Afaubeker,  the  learned  might  all  die  out,  and 
therefore'  adrifle  the  collection  of  the  Koraa.*^  Weil  pag.  348. 

*^^  *iieoL.  de  l*accad.  des  inscriptions.  Tom.  I.  pag.  33(0^  Alcoran 
ei.  Mlaracci.  ,pag.  38.  etc.  etc.  ;         -        .'. 

^*  Different  editions  of  the  same  Snras  v^te  in  existence  during 
M*s*lilb-tirae.  On6e  two  men  quarrelled  As  te  the  correctness  of 
the  twenty,  fifth  Sura.  Each  being  requested  to  read  his  own  vision 
before  the  prophet,  he  declared  both  to  be  correct,  additig  the  Ko- 
ran was  tiBTealed  In 'seven  different  readings.  Mi^m.  de  TAocad. 
Tom.  L.  pag.  330. 
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cities   of  tbe  Empire  with  a  command  to  Imrii  fXi 
others  then  existing.*'^ 

It  will  be  seea  that  the  object  of  Othman  wats-  to 
establish  for  future  ages,  the  unity  rather  -than  the 
purity  of  the  text,  and  in  removing  those ' discre- 
pancies Which  Mohammed  had  suffered  to  exist,  he 
not  onlyf  cgmpiled  but  reformed  the  Kloran.  As 
however  the  vowels  and  interpupctuations  were  not 
introduced  before  the  second  century  of  the  Hedgra, 
when  fresh  differences  had  aheady  crept  idto  the 
Manuscripts,  f  the  unity  enforced  by  Othman  was  of 
very  short  duration:  we  soOn  meet  with sseven  different 
editions,  possibly  to  accommodate  Mohammed's  asser- 
tion that  the  Koran  was  revealed  in  seven  different 
readings.  ^'  The  perpleidty  arising  from  these  various' 

""^  It  is  however  not  quite  certain  whether  Abubeker'di(i.mope 
than  collect  the  materials,  whilst  Othman  caused  copiei  to  6%  onade 
from  them.  M.  Quatremese  appealing  to  Mydjmil  Attawarich  sftjs: 
Le  KaUphe  Othman;  troisieme^  suoceMenr  de  Mahomed)  «*6tait4>c- 
cup^  ayec  un  seih.  infatigabie  a  faire  r^tmir  en  un  seul  cotps  les 
parties  dispers^es  et  tncoh^rentes '  de  I'Alooran  etc.  Journal  A^sia- 
tique  de  Paris,  Juillet  1838.  pag.  4K 

^^  Othman's  own  copj  of  the  Koran ,.  which  he  read  when  he 
wa9  assassinated,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Antartus,  and 
four  leaves  marked  with  his  blooKl  were  pceservedin  the  Mosque  of 
Cordova.  In  Egypt  too  they  processed  to  have  a  oopy'of  his;  tbe 
saooe  in  Marocco  and  Tiberias.  Journal  Asiatique  de  Paris  torn.  YII. 
pag.  41.,  . 

V  Two  editioB«  originate'd  in  Medina,  a  thfrd  in  Mecca,  a  fburth 
at  Kufa ,  a  fifth  at  Bussura ,  a  sbLth  ivt  Syria ,  the  last  wa&  ike 
**editio*  vulgaris."**  Thefllrst.  ef  the  two  in  Medina  counts  6000 
verses;  others  as  many  as  6236.  .This-  will  explain  the  dfffefence 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  quotatioa  of  verses.  All  are  said 
to  contain  an  eqiial  number  of  words ,  some  say  99,464 ,  others 
77,639;  and  323,915  letters.*  It' has  been  alqo  computed  boxvmany 
times  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs  intlie  Koran.  Reland.  p.  26. 
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editiKHis  is  naturally  heightened  \>j  the  •confiision 
prevailing  in  the  Koran  itself,  i  and  serves  not  only 
as  aii  apple  of  discord  among  Moslem  divines ,'  but 
also  baffles  tjie  most  acute  criticism  of  European 
savans. 

The  division  of  the  entire  book  into  114  Suras  ^^ 
or  chapters,  waS  made  upoh  tnost  artitrary  principles 
and  their  succession  wantonly  defies  all  chronological 
sequence.  Nor  is  this  all;  even  verses  which  were  re- 
vealed in  one  Sura  are  transposed  and  inserted  into  an- 
other which  appeared  at  a  different  time  and  oti  a  dif- 
fetent  occasion.  A  leamedMoslem  doctor  declares :  — '  • 
^•Whosoever  will  give  his  opinion  respecting  the  b6ok 
of  God,  must  know  how  tho  Suras  appeared  in  suc- 
cessiop,  m  Mecca  as  well  as  in  Medina,  and  be  acquaint- 
ed with  those,  concerning  the  period  of  which  the 
learned  disagree;  he  must  know  "what  has' been  re- 
veiaL^ed -twice;  what  appeared  in  Medina  concerning 
tire  people  at  Mecca,  and  what  appeared  in.  Mecca 
belonging  to  the  Suras  of  Medina,  and  what  was  made 
known,  in  Djofa,  Jerusalem,  Taif  and  in  Hudeibia.  He 
must  be  able  to  discover  which  Mecca  verses  are  mixed 

^^  The  word  Sura  occurs  9  times  in  the  Koraft.  Sur.  II.  23.  IX.  66. 
88.126. 129.x  38.;XI.  14.  XXIV.  1 .  "XL Vfl.  2 1 .  Here  it  may  sigiiify 
verses ;  literaUy  it  implies  a  to\^,  brder  or  series ;  a  rank  of  soldiers. 
Sowar  being  the  plural  of  Sura,  is  now  the  terih  iti  India  for  horse- 
man. In  Rabbinical  Hebrew  n'HTiti  signifies  also  a  row  or  line ;  and 
we  ponclude  Sura  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin  as  3  names  of  the  Koran 
correspond  td  Hebrew  names:*— ^fy^f,  tt'JJ'^;.  ll?^^!  ^jLSJLft, 

FboiiCah;  ^n'^tj,  or  ^.„^uC5^Kitab.  Each  Sura  is  subdmdefd  iirto  verses, 

called  Ayat  iut,  from  the  Hebrew  niK,  a  sign  or  wander. 

.  ^^  Imam  Abul  Kasim  Hasan  £bn  Mohammed,  in  the  iktroduction 
to  the  MS.  ''ChamirVquoted  by  WeU  pa^.  363. 
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up  with  Medina  Suras,  and  Wy^  Medina  versus  were 
confounded  with  Mecca  Sufas;  Be  must  be  Uk^wiiie 
acquainted  with  those  which  were  carried  from  Mecca 
to  Medina,  and  from  Medina  to  Mecca  and  Abyssinia; 
finally  he  niust  know  which  are  the  revoking  and  re- 
voked verses."  • 

In  defining  the  chronological  succession  of  those 
Suras ,  produced  in  Mecca  before  the  Hedgra,  there 
are  three  things  which  may  Serve  as  guides  to  our 
intricate  path;  first,- th^  fi-equent  alhmons  to  histor- 
ical events  of  th^t  period;  secondly,  thfe  peculiar 
character  of  the  Suras,  which  bect^me  entirely,  al- 
tered at -Medina,  where  Mohammed' assumed  the 
character  of  a  lawgiver  and  prince*  in  addition  to 
that  of  a  prophet;  lastly,  the  style  oi  the  Suras, 
which  originally  was  rhythmical  greatly  resemhling 
that  of  the  Arabian  soothsayers,  but  which  Mdham-* 
med  afterwards  exchanged  for  prosaic  diction,  that 
he  might  not  be  considered  possessed,®^  and  also  be- 
cause he  was  spent  and  exhausted  by  his  first  effu- 
sions: for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  subjects  which 
kindled  all  his  enthusiasm  at  the  commencefmeTit  of 
his  so-caJl.ed  Mission,  were  subsequently  treiated  in  a 
most  prosaic  style.  . 

It  is  generally  agreed  thai  Mohammed*s  first  re- 
velations   were    the    sixtyninth    and    seventyfourth^ 
Suras,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  a^eged  Mission  aad 
writing.®*   The  CXI.  chapter  with  its  imprecaiions 

®^   Soothsayers  were,  generally  considered  to  Ije  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit.  .  » 

^^    In  assigning'  the  Suras  to  their  respeotire  periods  it  must 
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against  his  uncle  Abu  Lahib^  ^—  who  had*  cursed 
his  nephew  aiid  lifted  u]p  a  stfone  against  hijn,,  when 
deliyering  his  ^-i^.  sermon, — belongs  to  this  pe- 
riod,®* Thgn  follow  .a  seri^  of  chapters  iH*  which 
M<>faamnied  is  encouraged  to  p^rseyer^  in  his  course, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  townsmen;  ±he 
divine  character  of  'the  Koran  la  procfeiimed;®?  his 
owiuof&ce  as  a  prophet  is  defined,  as  ^distinguished 
fit>m  that  of  poets,. soothsayer^  and  possessed  per- 
sons, and  the  doctnne  of  the  Resurrectionand  Judg- 
ment, to  cpixie  is  defended  against  the  reviling  attacks 
of  hi3  antagonists.®*  These  chapters,  produced  dur- 
ing the^first  five  years  of  his  Mission  bear,  the  st^mp 
of  deep  conf  iction,  earnestness  and  sincerity,  in  which 
Mohammed  appears  rather  as^aT  misguided  fanatic 
than  -as  an  impostor^  The  naan  evidently  believes 
wh^t  he  preaclies  and  is^  carried  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm. , 

Jbe  second  period  of  Mohammed's  prophetical 
career  at  Mecca,  still  produces  sonie  very  poetical 
Suras,  hut  in  these  we  discover  more  of  the  prophet 
and  less  ..of  the  dreamy  yisionary  and  enthusiast;  more 

not  be 'forgotten, -thikt  sometimefl  Verses  or  portions  of  them  belong 
to  a  different  period. 

*'  Tb«  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  6  yerses  of  Sur.XV.  where 
M.  is  commanded  to  *  proclaim  his  Mission  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
friends  and  connections. 

•    ®'   Although  *not  yet  <Sompleted;   "Ko¥an"  here  and  in  other 
places  signifies  any  writing  which  is  to  be  read.  SeeSiur.  XZXIIf.  25. 

?*  Sur.  LxxxL  tXYui:  Lxxx.  f:xxxrx.  xcm.  xciv.  cm. 
c.  cvm.  en.  cvn.  cv.  cxm.  cxrv.  cxn.  xcVil  xci. 

LXXXV.  XC.  XCV.  CI.  LXXY.  CIV?  LXXVII.  LXXXVI.  LXX. 
LXXVIII.    LXXTX.    LXXXJI.  LXXXIV.   LVI.   LXXXVni.    LH. 
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effort  is.  apparent  in- his  t^a^ing  and  less  fredrness 
in  the  outpeuriogs  of  his  supposed  inspirations,  Hi» 
censures  of  the  superstitious  Meccans  become  more 
detailed;  'his  doctrines  assume  a  calmer  tone;  heH 
and  Paradise  are -more  minutely  described;®*  and  the 
attributes  gf  God  more  clearly  defined;  legends  touch-- 
ing  tl^e  ancient  prophets  increase  in  number  and 
variety,  so  as  to  excite  the  .^suspicion  of  liis  being 
materially  assisted  in  his  strange  productions.  ^^  This 
suspicion  among  bis  sharp-sughted  townsmen  is  air 
luded  to  in  the  Koran,  and  in  no  way  satisfactorily 
repelled  by  the  assertion  that,  the^  persons,  stispec- 
ted  as  his  coadjutors,  being  foreigners,  were  not  suU 
ficiefitly  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  tongue  to  be, of 
use  to  him ;  ®  ^  for, — admitting  they  were  foreigners,*— * 
they  might  neverth^ess  supply  him  with  materials, 
which  he  could  easily  work  up  into  pseudo^revel^tions... 
The  Suras  produced  during  the  last  few  years  of 
Mohammed^s  life  at  Mecca,  seldom'  rise  abovo  the 
the  level  of  ordinary,  prose,  the  first  glow  of  prophetic 
vision  having  entirely,  subsided.  ,It  would  seem  that 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  the  false  prophet  was- 
impelled  by  an  unseen  poweri  which  gave  bis  mmd 
for  a  time  an  extraordinary  zeal  and  impetus,  "but 

®^  Promises  of  pacadke  and  threateiungs  of  hell  togethtr  with., 
their  detailed  descriptions  occiipj  at  least  the'6^.part  of  the  Koran. 

^*   The  chapters  (br  which  we  are  indehted  to  this  period  are  ; 
Sur.  I.  LL     The  first  23  yeises  may  he  older.   XXXVL  L.  LFV. 

XLX.  XX,  XXI.  xxm.  XXV.  Lxvii  xxx.  xxxvra..  jlih, 

LXXL  XUV.  .  , 

"   Sur.  XXV.  4.  5.    XLIV.  14.    XVI.  105.      ^^jjf     ^yUJ 
CH^    V5^7^    O^^    ^^}    ^5»5^^t    <^^    (J^iX^>J^* 
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tliat^he  was  dubsequently  left  to^afry  put  that  system 
of  delusion  which,  ere  loug,  degraded  him  to  an  art^ 
fid  impostor/®  '         .  • 

•  A  new  and  strongly  marked  period  in  the  history 
of  the  gradual  production  of  the  Suras^  commences 
after  the.  Hedgra,  when  Mohammed's  line  of  policy 
became  entirely  changed.  It  is  generaHy  received 
that  the  Sura  of  ^the  Cow"  was  th6  first  revealed 
after  his  arrival  at  Medina;  Mohamtned's:  principal 
ol^ect  now  was 'to  win  this  numerous  and  influential 
body  of  JewSi  who  lived  in  and  around  that  city;  that 
he  entertained*  great  hopes  regarding  them ,  may  be 
gathered  from  previous  SurAs,  in  which  he  fi'equently 
appeals  to  their  testimony;®*  he  shows  the  Jeiws  from 
their  own  history,  that  they  had  always  been  wanting 
in  faith, , even*  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  enlarges 
genefally  on  'the  history  of  their  ancestors. 

lleligious',  social  and  civil  laws  are  now  enacted 
for  the  conrununity> of  believers.*^  From  this  period 

^®  The  fortiond.  produced  before  the  approaching  flight  are  the 
followiDg:  Sur.  VH.  LXXII.  XXXW,  XXVIL  XXVIU.  XVU.  X. 
XL  XII.  VI.  XXXI.  XXSLIV.  XXXIX.  XL.  XXXH.  XLII.  XLV. 
XLVI.  XVm.  XVI.  XIV.  XtJ.  XXX.  XXEX.  Xni.  Sur.  XVIL 
Terse-  33..  ihust  have  been,  giyen-at  Medina ;  ^alsa  77. 

^*  **!£  thou  art  ii)  a  doubt  oonceming-  any  part  of  that  which  we 
have  sent  down  unto  thee,  dU^  <«»^iJj3t  ij%y^,   iO^<3Jt  JLmJ 

ask  them  who  hare  read  the  book,  of  the  law  Before  thee."  Sur.  X. 
94.    "Was  it'  not  a  sign  unto  them,  that  the  wise  men  among  the 
children  of  Israel  knew  it?"  Sur;  XXVL  196.   Seealso  Sur.  XXVIIL 
•  53.  54.   XXfX.  41/  XLVL  10.   LXXXVIL  18—19. 

*o  The  Kebla  is  fixed  and  again  altered ;  precepts  for  worship, 
fasting,  pilgrimage,  divorce  and  legal' puijfications  are  intermixed 
wJUi  .directions.  Tor  warfare ,  keeping  Eriday  as  a  day  of  worship, 
making  wills,,  dealing  withthiefs,  murderers,  userers^  and  dividing 
the  spoil. 
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Mohammedfs  character  grows  decidedly  darker;  lie 
recals  revelations  previously  commanicated,  shifts  Ms 
course  and  akefjs  kis  policy  at  every  turn;  enemies 
are  nnirdered;  oaths  are  broken;  wickedness  and 
treachery  receive  divine  sanction;  war  and  plunder 
become  the  means  of  spreading  that  creed,  which  he 
originated  amidst  discouragements  and  difficulties.** 
In  the  twenty  three  chapters  which  Mohaimned  pro- 
duced at  MedinA,**  a  marked  deterioration  of  charac- 
ter is  observable;-^  "the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a 
shining  light,  lliat  shineth  moye  arid  more-  unto  the 
perfect  day:  the  'way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness: 
they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble.'' 

2 .  In  tracing  the  divinity  of  the  Koran,  • '  we  shall 
at  present  as  far  as  possible,  confine  ourselves*  to 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Islamism,  intending'  here- 
after more  particularly  to  notice  what  has  been  de- 
rived from  Judaism  and  Christianity.  We  are  indeed 
aware  that  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  page  kl  the 
Koran  in  whk^h  a  most  determined  plagiarism  is  not 
perceptible;  yet' as  the  real  character  of  Mohammed's 
teaching  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  manner  In  which* 
he  amalgamates  those  foreign  elements  with  his  pe- 
culiar system  of  religion,  a  concise  view  of  the  leading 

**  Sur.  n.  116.146.  XXn.  53—55.  If.  61.  III.  8.  XLVHI.IS. 
VLVII.  70.  Vin.  4.  LVII.  84.  t^XlU.  XXTV.  XXXIH.  V.  98. 
LXVI.  2. 

"  These  are  Sur.  U,  XCVm.  LXH.  LXV.  XXH.  FV.  Vm. 
XLVII.  LVII.  m.  LIX.  XXIV.  LXIU.  XXXIII.  XLVUI.  CX.  LXL 
LX.  LXVlil.  XLIX.  IX.  LXVL  LXXVI. 

^'  Seethe  excellent  treatises:  '*Beitrfige  zu  einer Theologie des 
Korans*"  yon  Dettinger  in  der  Tubinger  Zeitschrifb  f&r  Theologie. 

H 
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dogmas  cannot  be  dispensed  with  at  this  point  of  our 
argument.  .    ,   . 

The  Koran  clings  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to 
the  primary  article  of  faith,  the  Unity  of  the. God- 
head;— the  words  "there  is  but  one  God" -repeatedly 
r§cur.in  it  and  indeed  constitute- the  key-note,  of  Is- 
lamism.  The  arguments  brought  forth  |br  the  Unity  of 
the  Godhead  are  not  always  cQnclusiye;  sometimes  it 
is  inferred  from  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  *  * 
at  other  times  it  \s  maintained,  that  a  plurality  of 
Gods  is  against  reason,'**  that  two  deities  would  of 
necessity  counteract  And  destroy,  each  other,  ®*^  and 
that  each  would  strive  to  overcome  his  rival.  ^  The 
chief  .evidence  however  rests  upon  the  united  testi- 
mony of  the  prophets,  who  all  preached  t]^e  same 
doctrine.®® 

With  this  dognja  the  Koran  protests  not  only 
against  the  Pagaoisqi.  of  the^  Arabs,*®  whose,  idols 
are  represented-  as  nought  and  vanity;*  but  also 
against  the  Jews,'  who  are  accused  of  regarding  Ezra 
as  the  Son  of  Gt)d,  ^ndbf  considering  their  Rabbis 
to  be  Lords  besides  God.*  Bpt  especially  violent 
is  the  opposition  of  the  Koran  to  the  Christian  dogma 
of  the  Holy  Tyinity,  which  it  represents  as  consisting 

^*  Sur.  11.  165.166.  VI.  96—100.  XVI.  3— 22.  XXI.31— 36. 
XXVII.  60—65.   XL.  64—70.   XLI.  9.   XXXI.  10.  U. 

'^^  Sur.  XXm.  119.         ••   XXI.  22.         ^^   Stir.  XXIII.  93. 
-•®  Sur.  XXX.  35.   XXI.  25.   XXXIX.  65.   LI.  50—52. 

^^  Sur.  Llil.  19.  LXXL  23.  24.  XVL  67.  XVJL  4.  XLffi.  16. 
LU.  39. 

'   Sur.  X.  19.    XVL  20.  21.    XL.  75.    XXL  74.   XXXIV.  22. 
XL.  42—44. 

^  Sur.  IX.  30i  . 
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of  God,  J6SUS  the  son  o£  Mary,  iind  His  mother!* 
Yet « -spite  of  the  indignation  justly  ezpressed'againftt 
this  naisconc'eived  and  blasphemous  idea,  ^tte  Virgin 
Mary  is  highly  exaljted  and  honoured;^  and  ourtor4» 
notwithstanding  that  His  *mire  human  nature  is  as- 
serted,^ and  His  crucifixion  denied, •••is  styled,  ihe 
Word  and  the  Spirit  of  G-od,  and  acknowledge^  as 
an  Apostle  and  Pruphet  come  fropi  God/  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the-Divinity  of  Christ  is  com- 
batted  by  confiidering  the  gross  impropriety  of  the 
supposition  ''that  God  should"  have  a  wife  a^nd  beget 
a  son;"®  by  arguing  that  fo  have  a  son*,  would  mili- 
tate against  the  supreme  independence  and  aU-rSuffi* 
ciency  of  God,*  and  by  showing  that  it  might  become 
dangerous  to  the  sovereign  power  of  God  to  have  an 
offspring./ °  To  beliete  therefore  iu  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  in  the  Godhead  Df  Jesus  is  a  mack 
of  infidelity  and  excludes  firom  Paradise/* 

The  Majesty  of  God  is  described  in  the  Koran  in 
words  of  considerable  power  and  beauty;  Moham- 
m^ans  firequently  recite  these- words,  and  carry  them 
about  their  persons,  engraved  on*  agate  or  other,  pre- 
cious stone:  "God!  there'is  no  God  but  he,  the  living, 
the  self-subsisting:  neither  slumber  nor  sleep  seizeth 
him;  to  him  belongeth  whatsoever  is  in  jboaven  and 

'   Sur:  IX.  25.    V.  82.        *  Sur/XXI.  91,  IU,  42.  XXHI.  52. 

'»  SuT.  XVf.  43.  XXI:  8.  XYm.  110.        •  Sur;  IV.  |56.  157. 

^   Sur.  XIX.  32.  IV.  169.  m.  39.  V.  119.  VI.  58. 

""  Sur.  XIX.  34.  LXXII.  3.  XIX.  ST. 

^   Sur.  IV.  169.  XXV.  2.  XXXIX.  5.        *<»  Sur.  XXm.  9.3. 

»*  Sur.  V.  58.   IX.  31.  III.  78. 
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on  eartb*  Who  is  he  that  cau  intercede  with  him, 
hut  through  his  good  pleasure  ?  He  knoweth  that  which 
is  past,,  aiid  that  which  is.  to  come  unto  men  und  ihey 
shalLnot  copajH'eheBd  ^mything  of  his  knowledge  but 
sp  far  as  he  pl^pseth.  His  throne  is  extended  over 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  preservation  of  both  is  no 
burden  unto  him;  he  is  the  high. the  mighfcy;"**  Ac- 
cording to  "the  Koran  God  is  incomparably  excelleflt 
and  no  similitude  can  possibly  reach  His  perfection.-*  ^ 
HiB  indescjcibability  is.  thus  strangelyexpressed :  •  "God 
is  jhe  self-sufficient,  the  praise-worthy.  If  whatever 
tarees  are  in  the  earth  were  pens,  and  if  he  should 
after  that  swell  the.  sea  into  .seven  seas  of  ink,  the 
words  of  God  would  not  be  exha^ustfed."  Amongst 
the  hundred  names  which  Moslem  divines  ascribe  to 
God,  that  of  AUah  is  the  nomen  maximum.  **  .The 
appellation  of  "Lord"  never  occurs  in  the  JCoran; 
Mohammed  no  doubt  excluded  it  from  its  being  in- 
variably apphed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Christians^  *  ^  Thatthese  "beautiful 
names,!*  must  be  considered  to  indicp^te  the  .incom- 
parable Majesty  of  God,  we  may  gather  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage:-  "Serve  the  Lord  of  heaVen  and  earth 
and  persevere  in  his  service,  for  knowest  thou  one 

"  Sur.n.  256.  XXIV. 36.    '"  Sur.  XLIL  10.  XVl.  74.  XXX.  27. 

^*  The  99  names  are  recorded:  Fundgniben  IT.  p.  16  the  last 
being  not  sp  much  TVy^Tl  ^  idJ\,  the  standing  name  of  God.    - 

^*  VT^'  dominus,  is  only  used  With  personal  pronoun^ :  my  Lord, 
^^;  thy  Lord,  v^j,  their  Lord,  (J<^)9  or  with  the  following 
Oenitlrus:  ^^^jLiJLjdt  v^s,  Lord  of  the  worlds. 
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who  has  a  name  like  his?**^*  This  leads  us  to  the 
worship  which'  the  KoraR  maintains-  is  due  to  Ood. 
"All  things  in  heaven  and  -earth  adore  God  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,-  th^ir  shadows  also  morning 
and  evening"  are  said  to  ''bow  themselves  right  and 
left."*^  Not  only-  is  God  to  be  glorified- on  rising  up 
arid  lying  down,  —  but  his  Majesty  is  considered  so 
great  and  august,  that  tittle  is  said- to  be  wanting  to 
cause  the"  hfeavens  to  rend  asunder  from  a  sense  of 
his  glory.*'  Allah  is  eternal,  the- living  one ,.  who 
never  dieth,  the  first  tod  the  last,**  and  the  omni- 
present. ^° 

The  attribute-  of  HoUness  is  utterly  ignoired  in  the 
Koran;  all  that  is  said  of  God  might  be  asserted*  of 
any  honest  man. '  *  This  total  negation  of  the  Hdiness 
of  God  may  be  considered  the  ftmdamental  lie  of 
Islamism,  which  marks  its  teackkig  as  directly  op- 
posed to  reason  and  revelation,  and  as  false  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  favourite  attribute  of  the  Koran 
seems  to  be  the  Omnipotence  of  God;  who  is  there 
described,  as  Lord  of  the  worlds;  Lord  of  heaven  and 

^"   La»^  l%Jjt3  JjD,  knowest  thou  one  named  Hke  hun:.^r  who 
comes  up  to  him? 

/'  Sur.xni.i5.  xxiras.  xxiv.  42.  xvl  48:  aJQttxA^, 

nQooxvfovrTBs  t(3  ^eoT. 

"  &r.  LIL  48.  .XLU.  4. '  .  *»  Sur.  XXV.  58.  LVH.  3.  XV.  28. 

'0  Sur.  n.  187.  116.  LVn.  3.  LXXffl.  8.  LXX.  40.  B.  116. 

^^    ^j^AJUyuSX^I   wwAJ  &JUt,  God  loves  th^m  IhUt  do  well. 

Sur.  n.  196.   or  "he  lores  the 'pure",   ^j^hv^y  Sur.  n.  223. 

"tbem  that  deal  justly"  V.  49.   H.  191.  lU.  140.  V.  73.   XV.  23. 
Vn.  29.  34. 
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efirtb  and  oi  all  that  k  between  tkem;^'^  it  also  adds: 
UtWxn  belongs,  their  government;^ '  His  word  of  corn-* 
noAnd  mofil'  be  x)beyed?**"\Has^  are  the  treasures  of 
heaven  and  earthy  as  well  as  the  powers  which  are 
thereint  and  His  energy  is  ind^atigable..'*  An*  human 
er^nts  and  deeds  are  to  be  a3cribed.to  His  inresis- 
tible  Omnipotence. '  Hence  the  reason,  .why  sdbilch 
weight. is  given  to;the  formula:  ""to  Oadwtlir  which 
is  coMtantly  upoxi;  the  Ups  of  th^  Moslem.  '*  As  .l^e 
most  conviikcing  -demonstrationsr  of  God's  omnipotent 
power,  thb  (creation  of  the  world,  and  the  future  Re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  are  instanced.^' 

The  (hMusdence  of  God  is  also  mentioned  in 
almos^t  €very  Stira,  and  in  the  second  chapter  alon^ 
wA  have  at  least  twenty  six  expressions  to  the  effect, 
that  "tGod  knows  and  sees.  aH  ye  dof'  He  has  iho 
hey  If  (rf  knowledge  and  in  the  dark  furrows  of  the 
earth,  happens  nothing  which  is  not  entercfd  into  the 
book  of  God;  the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  known  to 
Him." 

"  Sur.  XLIV.  7,  II.  20.  lOS.  109.  Vi:  101.  ICTZ. 

»^  Sur.  II.  107.  256.  285.  IV.  130.  IX.  11J8. 

^*  Sur.  II.  118.  in.  47.^  VI.  73.  XIX.  30.  XXXVI.  82.  XL.  70. 
XXm.  82.  XL.  16. 

"  Sur  LXm.  7.  XLVm.  7.  XXXI.  28. 

**•  aXft  %^*^  ^^t  Deo  volente.  ofr.  iaf  a  k^qioq  ^^(Tm  xai 
i^aoufsf,  J^nes  IV  13.  15.  Act.  XVIU.  21.^  1  Cor.  IV..  19.  Hebr. 
Vi  4.  See  also  ariafogids  in  CRissics : '^ScjJineckeiSburjfer  Com.  in 
Epi.  Jacad  locum.  Sur.  XTlil.  25. 

^^  Creation:  Sur.  XIV.  11.  UI.  19J.  192.  XLV.^— 5.  LI. 
20—22,  X.  6  7.  XXX.  50—26.  XIII.  4.  5.  XXIV.  44.  «&.  Re- 
sufrectibo:  XVII  50.  51.  98.  99.  XXIIL  12—14. 1&.  16.  XXXfl.  7. 
X^.  104.  XXXVL  78-'8L  H.  260. 

"  Sur.VL68.  XXXIV.  2.  XI.  6.  7.  XXXIV.  2— 4.  U.  235. 236. 
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Next  to  the  Omnip6tenc6  of  God  HI9  Mercy  9  is 
most  promineiltlyset  forth  and  lo  these  two  attributes 
all  the  rest  are  deemed  subordinate.^^  As  the  Kotan 
ignores  God's  holy  will  and  purpose  <>{  love  to  save 
the  world  in  righteousness,  its  conceptionofth^  di- 
vine Mercy  could  not  fail  to 'prove  a  most  revolting 
carricature.  The  formula:  "/n  the  name  i>f  the  most 
merciful  GrocT,"  has  indeed  become  the  Shibboleth 
of  Islamism,  ^^  being  the  superscription  to  every  chap- 
ter,* with  the  exception  only  of  the  liinth  Sura;  and 
is  to*  Mohammedans  what  tlie  Lord's  Prayet' is  to 
Christians.  The  application  of  the  Bismillah  is  ac- 
companied with  the  most  magical  effects;  hot  only 
are  all  letters  and  public  docutaents  inscribed  with 
it,  but  it  is  worn*. as  a  talisman  against  evil  spirits; 
nor  is  meat  considered  eatable  to  this  d^y  except 
the  animal  has  been  kilted  ""in  the  name  of  the  Ynost 
merciful  God."'* 

To  the  Mercy  of  God  are  ascribed  the  comforts 

of  Kfe;  such  as  rest  at  night,  the  services' of  brute 

beasts  and  the  production  of' the  earth.**    Among 

'*   SU^«Jt   lUwJb    «<^   f^m^^t  scfipsit  super  aqimam  suam 

clemeiitiun.    Sur.  YI;  12. 

*®   Ajk^  Jt  ^[^ji[  aJuU|%^MO  in  Uie  name  of  God  the  most 

merciful,  is  briefly  called  Bismillali. 

'*  "When  these  words  Were  ilrsi  revealed  ,**  quotes  Abu  Zaid 
from  aHosIem  author  **the  oloud»  fled  to  the  east«  the  winds  were 
hushed,  the  sea  roared,  the  animals  pricked  up  their  e^rs  to  listen, 
the  demons  were  chased  with  fiery  darts  from  heaven ,  God  swore 
he  would  bless  all  upon  whom  his  name  wasT  called,  and  whosoever 
should  utter  these  words  would  enter  Paradise."  See  also  Sur.  V.  5. 
II.  175.  XVI.  115.  VI.  21. 

"  Sur.  XL.  63.  XVI.  5—8.  XXXIV.  6.  XLH.  19.  XXXV. 
1—3.   XL.  80—82.   LVIL  25. 
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spiritual  mercies  are  eQumerated  the  Revelation  of 
the  true  Religion;  .specially  the  sendipg  down  oftlus 
Koran*'*  The  revelation  of  Islamism  is  galled  the 
perfection  of  divine  Love  and  Mercy,  and  the  Mission 
of  Mohanuned.  is  said  to  have.beeii  granted  out.  of 
compassion  to  all  creatures.  •. *  The  sin-foFgiving  Mercy 
of  God  is  charapterized  as  an  p-ct,  altogether  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary,  being  overruled  by  His  irresistible 
power.  "He  forginseth  whom,  he  plea&eth;"  is  one  of 
the.  standing  jphrases  of  the  Koran.  TheJIolipess  of 
God  being  disowned  the  divine  Mercy  is  consequently 
made  dependent  on  the  imperfect  services  ,of  mah. 
God  is  jepresented  as  wiDing  to  pardon  sin  upon 
maYi's  repentance:  "But  as  for  those  who  repent  and 
amdnd,  aild  make  known  what  they  h^^ve  concealed, 
I  win  be  turned  unto  them,  for  I  am  easy  to  be  re- 
conciled and  merciful."  '*  But  faith,  that  is  the  acknpw- 
ledgemeilt  of  Mohammed  as  tbe  greatest  of  all  Apos- 
tles,;—is  the  most  meritorious  of  all  virtues;  whoso- 
ever believes  in  the  prophet  and  repents,  receives 
pardon  and  a  free  admission  into  Paradise.'®  Thus 
no  one  need  fear  lest  the  standard  of  repentance  and 
good  works  might  be  beyond  hi«  reach;  atid  with  such 
views  of  God's  Holiness  and  Mercy  the  Koran  is 
quite  consistent  In  repeatedly  declaring,  that  none 
need  despair  of  obtaining  Mercy.*'  As  \he  Mercy  of 
Allah  is  manifested  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a  capri- 

"  Sur.  Xn.  39,  n.  90.  105.  235. 

»*  Sur.  V.  4.  XXI.  100.  •*  «ur,  n.  155.  162. 

»•  Sur.  XXIX.  7.  XXni.  1.59.  XVni.3I.&.  XIX.  95.  XX.  71. 
XXL  94.  XXn.  14.  111.  135.  136. 
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cious  poteutate,  so  is  .l^s  Jtighteoumess  T>y  the-  work- 
iDg  of  an  uncontxollable  power.  The.  Ri^bteoui^ess 
of  God  recompcnces  and-  pnnishes  in  this  life  and. in 
the  life  to  come;  and. is  termed  the  Reward  from 
Heaven,. the  wrath  o^  God,  the  revenge  of  the  Lord, 
who  is  powerful  and  swift  in  bringing  m^n  to  account. 
He  is  Lord  of  the  day  of  Judgment,  and  not  indif- 
ferent to  what  we  do.  ^^'  But  Go4  is  said- to  lay  snares, 
deceive  and  mock  in  adniinisterkig  Righteousness,** 
The  Justicie  of  God  is  frequently,  alluded  to: under 
the  figure  of  a  balance.  Good  and  «vil  of  .the  size  of 
the  smallest  atom  shall  meet  with  its  jUst  reconir- 
pence;  only  with  .this  difference,  thitt  good  works 
will  be  rewarded  two  or  tenfold  whilst  evil  deeds  t^ 
meet  with  simple  ptmishpaent.*^ 

3.  That  Mohammed  should  havq  received  the 
biblical  doctrine  of  the  world  having  been  created  by 
God  in  the  beginning  of  time,  is  neither  astonishing 
nor  meritorious.  In  sipme  plac.es  the  Koran*  assigns 
six  days  for  the  creation,  in  otherj^only  four.**  Con- 
cerning man's  formatioti,  it  states,  —  God  made  man 
fi-om  clay  or  earth,  and  endowed  him  with  a  beautiful 
form.  That  the  woman  was  forihed  -out.  of  a  rib  is 
no  where  stated  in  the  Koran,  but  the.  Sonna  sup^ 

'^    A   woihan   condemned- to  hell  was,  pardimed,    because  on 
passing  a  wdl,  sl^e  tied  up  ber  a^s  and  gave  'waterVto  ^  dog  on-tBb 
point  of  perishing  from  tbirst.     Fundgruben*  I.  pag  278.  quoted ' 
from  tbe  Sonnd.     Sur.  XXXIX.  63.  XII.  87.  XV.  53.  64.   /     . 

5»  Sur.n.58.61.  in.6. 11.  XL.3.n.  168.221.  1.4.  n:74.85. 

5^  Sur.  VIII.  29.   m.  53.   XXVH.  61.    LXXXVI.  15.  16.    IV. 
14.  15-  IX.  51. 

*«  Sur.  XgiX.  7.  8.   XLH.  39.   Vi  170.   XVI.  88. 

**  Sur.  X  3.  XI.  9.   L.37.  LVIL  4.  XU.  8—11. 
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pMfes  the  omission :  **  "Treat  women  with  consideration, 
for  the  wife-  was"  formed  out  ofa  crooked  rib,-  and  the 
4)e8t  of  them  bears  traces*  of  the  (Jrooked'rib;  if  thou 
seek  to  make  it  *straight  it  will  breal^,  if  thou  leaye 
it  alone,  it  will. continue  to  be  crooked.  TVeat  women 
with  consideratioil/* 

The  Koran  teaches,  that  the^^wZ  of  man  is  en- 
dowed with  power  for  good  and  evil,  and  is  known 
only*  to  God;  that  God  has  implanted  in  man  an 
inclination  for  good  and  evil;  and  in  hanrfony  with 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  it  ajffirms  that  man's 
moral  liberty  consists  only  in  choosing*  the  one  or  the 
other.*'  The  external  condition  of  AtJam  is  described 
to  haye  been  one  of  great  felicity;  the  plac^  of  his 
original  abode  to  have  been  heayen — :no  distinction 
being  made  between  an  ea^-thly  and  a  heavenly  Pa- 
radise, -:-  and  his  knowledge  to,  have  surpp.ss*ed  that 
of  the  angels.**  Adam  and  Eve  were  neither  to 
hunger  nor.  thirst,  nor  feel  their  nakedness,  which 
the  learned  doctors  explain  by  assuming  that  they 
were  covered  with  hair !  *  *  Oftheir  immortality,  nothing 

"  iSur.  Vn.  12.  XV.  26.  27.  XYH.  62.  XXXVm.  72.  cfr.  VI. 
2.  XX.  51.  XiXVn.  11.  XL.  65.  LXV.  3.  TXXXH.  7.  8.  and 
FuDdgruben  L  No.  389.  pag.  276. 

,  **  Sur.  LV.  4.    XVn.  86..  and  XOI.  8.   it   is   said  of  God: 
L^k^*   U^c^^SVi   I,  j  »  ^  ^   clandestino  iiistincta  docuit  (s.  inspi- 

rai^it  in)  animam.  roalitiam  suam  et  piefatem  suaiti;  and  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  explain  It  otherwise. 

**  vSur  IL  30—36.  35.   VH.  20.  13,  25. 

*•  So  Jahja  expounds  in  Sur.  XX.  116.  117.  the  *non  eris  nu- 
dus;*'  and  he  deserves  the  ironical,  note  of  Maraccius  Prodi  IV.  107. 
col.  1.  and:  Refut.  in  loco  IV.  p.  448:  "Duos,  scilicet  ursos,  non 
homines,  crearerat  Deus!" 
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is  ihentioned  in  the  Koran;*  on  the  contrary  it  is 
the  unifonn  opinion  oT  this  book,  that  mortality  es- 
sentially belongs  to  human  nature^^^  Mnch  is  said 
of  the  superior*  knowledge  of  man  in  his  pdmait  state 
but  nothing  of  his  moral  perfection. 

The  history  of  man's  fall  is  cksely  intwwoven 
with  that  of  Satan. »  "We  created  yqu  and  afterwards 
formed  you,  and  then' said  unto  the  angels,  worship 
Adam»  and  they  all  worshipped  him,  except  Eblis 
who  was  not  of  those  who  wof^s  hipped;"*'  upon  which 
Eblis  was  ejected  "from  Paradise  and  "caused  them 
to  fall  through  deceit."*"*  The  fall  of  man  therefi^e. 
was  brought  about  by  the  devil  -in  order  ta  ireveiige 
hinoiself,  by  the  destruction  of  the  happiness  of  onr 
first  pareuts.  The  Koran  making  no  difference  be- 
tween the  tree  of  knowledge  and  thietreeef  life  teaches, 
that  the  devil  tempted  man,  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  im- 
mortality and  the  puniahbment  which  ensued  was  Adani's 
banishment  from  Paradise,  aUd  the'  enmity  which 
should  spring- up  between  man  and  man,  which  to 
Mohammed's  mind  was  the  extreme  point  of  human* 
misery,  The  nature  of  sin  appears  to  be  such,  as  to 
caude  the  earih  only,  to  h%  corrupted;  *•  for  a'  correct 
notion  of  it:  as  a  moral  offence  against  the  Divine 
Majesty,  we  vainly  seek  in  the  Koran;  nor  is  the 

•«  Sur.  LVI.  62.  XXI.  36.  HI.  186.  IV.  77.  To  obtain  exempt 
tion  from  deaUi  the  tempter  entices  them  to  eat.  of  the  forbidden 
tree.   Sur.  XX.  218.  * 

*^   Suf.  Vn.  10—26. 

*•  Eblis,  (j*-aJL>I  fro™  did^oXog;  Satan,  ^jliu-A  from  ^IJ^J 

*^  Sur.  VH.  25.  cfr.  H.  36.  ^^ilf  ^  Ju*il  comimpere  in 
terra.   H.  27.  XHI.  27.  XLVn.  22.  XH.  73.  LXXXIX.  11.  12. 
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fearful  trutb  of  original  sin  ever  acknowledged.  Hence 
it  was  sufficient »  that* Adam  should  be  instructed,^® 
and  left  with  a  pronrise  of  future  direction  from  God.  •  * 
This  direction  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Koran;  on 
receiving  which,,  man  is  xjertain  of  eternal- bliss;  but 
its  rejection  is  the  sin  which  of  all  others  is  unpar- 
donable. We  here  perceive  the  utter  hoUowness  and 
falsity  of  the  creed  of  the  Koran,  in  which  the  denial 
of  the  Holiness  of  God  and  the  moral  depravity 
of  man  revenges  itself:  had  both  these  fundamental 
doctrines  been  acknowledged,  the  need  of  Redemption 
would  necessarily  have  been  felt;  as  it  now  stands,  a 
meaningless  petition  for  mercy,  is  substituted  fop  the 
teaching  "0/  saivation  in  righteousness,*'  and  'the 
Koran  presents  merely  the  un^-uthenticated- message 
of  a  pseudo-prophet,-  as  a  "direction." 

.  4.  The  next  pointwe  shall  noticeamong  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran  is  the  Pneumatohgy  of  Islamism, 
as  forming  an  essential  branch  of  its  system.  Among 
intelligent  beings,  angels  occupy  the  highest  rank; 
they  were  created  before  man  and  take  a  considerable 
part  in  the  dispensation,  of  God's  providential  govern- 
ment.^* They  are  represented  as  having  been  created 

^^  Adam  was  taught  v:i>l4Jl^:  words ,  which  he  was  to  repeat ; 
Sur.  n.  37.  38.  Maraccio:  "verba,  quibus  peteret  reniam  peccati 
sui." 

*^  ^OJ^*'  -directio ,  whidi  accoTding  to  Jelladdin  is  none  other 
but  the  ^y**'S%  v^La^  the  Koran  and  the  apostle,  liber  et  legatus. 

*'  UOLo  messenger  like  the  Hfebrew  "rj^b^  to  be  desired  from 
(^^,  (^f  rv.  misit  related  with  '^^rj.  That  the  angels  are  superior 
to  man  may  be  gathered  from  Sur.  XXXVn.  8.  11. 
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from  fir^,^'  and  as  possessing  a  subtle >  penetrating, 
etherial  nature.**  As  ministering  servants- they  are 
near  God,  but  that  they  are  holy  is  nowhere  stated 
in  the  Koran,  the  notion^of  sinless  purity  being  fo- 
reign to  th^  author  of  that  book.-  The  only  allusion 
to  the  purity  of  o^ngels  k  to  be  found  in  the  Sonna, 
where  we  arfi  told,  tha^i  they  never  entei*  a  house^  in 
which  a  dog  is  to  be  found!**  Angels  generally  appear 
in  human  form;  thus  Gabriel  showed  himself  both  to 
Mohammed,  and  to  Mary.  Should  infidels  demand  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  to  convince  them,  it  is  stated* 
that  God  would  have  to  clothe  him  aa  a  man  for  their 
sake:  Animals  are  capable  of  seeing  angels  or  devils: 
"If  you  hear  a  cock  crow,  pray  for  mercy,  for  it  has 
seen  an  angel;  but  Jwhen  ye  hear  an  ass  bray,  take 
refuge  witlr  God,  for  the  ass  has  seen  a  devils"  *•  Tie 
Koran  speaks  also  of  an  invisible  pre'sence  at  the 
battle  of  Honein,  where  the  Mosl^n  army  trusting 
to  their  numerical  strength  were  at  first  repelled,  but 
at  last  gained  the  victory  through  the  heiavenly  host, 
which  they  Saw  not.  • 

"  Xj  ^,  Sut.  vn.  12.  XXX.  vm.  77.  lv.  15.  xv.  27. 

Hebrew  Theology  speaeks  of  an  hiig^]  3'&^,''^-{i,  fire  of  God.  Ode  de 
angelis  pag.  312.  .Origen  describes  the  body  of  angels  as  di&f^a 
and  dvyoudfs  Q  o»S>  Tatian  ascribes  to  them  a  nftv^uriKrj  avfinrj^ig 
<og  nvyOi^  dg  \aiQOQ.   See  also  Sut.  XV.  £7. 

^*  ">ioas  sommes  tenus  de  croire,  que  ce  sont  des  corps  subtils, 
purs,  former  de  lumiere,  qui  ne  mangenl , '  gur  ne  boivent,  qui  ne 
dorment  et  qui  n*onl  ni  sexe,  ni  a{>petit  chamel ,  ni  pete  ni  m^e.'* 
Moslem  Confession  of  foith  Reland.  pag.  11. 

^^  V^J^  1^4^  Laju  iUo^LJI  J^  Ju^  non  entrant  angeli 
domum  in  quo  canis  est.  Ode  de  angelis  p.  452.  Fundgrub.  I.  p.  187. 
No.  354. 

••  Fundgrub.  L  No.  383.  pag.  278. 
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.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  angels  is  an  essential 
article  of  the  creed  of  the  Koran:  ^*be  is  an  infidel, 
who  is  to  enemy  of  God,,  of  his  prophets  and  aingels, 
especially  of  Oabriel  amj  Michael." '^^  The  same 
teaching  is  mainta^ined  in  the  creed  *pf  Islamism  as 
translated  by  Reland.***  Gabriel  is  copsidcred  the 
most  celebrated  angel,  to  be  prevailing  in  his  inter- 
T^essions,  jof  gi^eat  ppwer  and  might ,  and  chief  medi- 
ator of  divine  revelations;  he  is -called  the  Spirit,  or 
the  Spirit  of  holiness;*^  in  order  to  magnify  him  the 
Koran  invents  a'  variety  of  fables.®^  -  Gabriel  is  par 
excellence  the  angel  of  Islamism;  aud  the  mention  of 
IVtiehael  ia  the  above  quotation,  is  doubtless  out  of 
coippliment  to  the  Jew.s,  as  Mohammed  considered 
fainrto  he  their  guardian. 

In  several  Suras  Mohammed  swears  by  the  angels ; 
in  these  they  are  described  as  ordering  and  settling 
affairs,  as  reading  the  counsels  of  God;  abstracting 
the  souifrom  the  body  in  the  agony  of  death ;  guiding 
the  righteous  into  Pafadise;  running  swiftly  and  ful- 
filling God's  demands  with  diligence;  spreading  their 
wings;  conveying  admonition  and  bearing  the  burdens 
of  prophecy.  ®  *  Among  their  heavenly  offices,  are  the 
contemplation  and  adoration  of  the  divine  Majesty, 

"  Sur.  n.  98.  286,   IV.  135. 

^^  "C'est  une  des  conditions  absolues  de  la  foi,  de  les  anges, 
aimen  tons ;  a^est  une  jnfid^lite,  de  leii  hair,  ou  d*en  hair  un  seul ; 
et  qujconque  ne  se  soucie  point  de  croire  en  enx,  ni  de  les  aimer  — 
qu*il  soit  tenu  poor  ii^fidele.  0  fiieu ,  .preserve  nous  d*infidelite/' 
Reland  Le^.  IV.  No.  4,  pag.  12. 

•  *«  Sur.  LXXXI.  20.  19.  LIII.  5.  6.         ^  Su*.  XX.  94. 

•^  Sur.  XXXm  1.  3.  LXXIX.  1.  2. 3. 4.  5.  LXXVE.  1. 2. 3.  5. 
LL  1.  2.  3.  4. 
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and  making  processions  around  the  throne  of  God;?' 
the  x^onsideratioji  aAd  the  writing  down  of  the  mys- 
tel'iq3  of  God;  the  act  of  intercession  for  the  faith- 
ful is  not  however  restricted  to  Gabriel.®'  Among 
their  earthly  ofiices  arp  enumerated  that  t)f  trans- 
mitting fresh-  revelations  to  those  whom  God  has 
chosen ;  counting  the  days  of  men,  and  specially  pro- 
tectingy  blessing,  and  comforting  believers ;  at  death 
they  examine  aild  pass  a  preliminary  judgment  upon 
the  departed  soul:  ®*  "How  will  it  be  with  the  un- 
believers, when  the  angels  shall  make  them  die  and 
beat  their  fa.ces  and  backs/'®*  If  the  departed  aoul, 
OIL  Wng  examined,  disavow  Mohammed, 'the  two 
angels  present  on  thje  occasion ,  will  inflicft  such .  a 
blow  on  the  head  of  the  poor  victim,  as  woald 
be  sufficient  to  crush  and  dislodge  mountains.®* 
Lastly,  the  angels  are  active  in  .the  day  of  Judgment, 
and  have  their  appointed  fimctions  in  hell  and  Para- 
dise.; eight  of  them  will  bear  the  throne  of  thet  Judge 
of  the  world,  the  rest  will  be  filed  in  lines  onLeach 
side;  Judgment  being  passed,  they  will  .convey  the 
just  to  Paradise  and  drive  the  wicked  into  helf,*' 

^'  Sur,.Xm.l5.  XU.  37.  XXI.  19. 20.  XVI.  49.  XXXlX,.i75. 
XL.  8.   XLir.  4. 

•'Sur  LII.  37.  XXXVIL^O.  LXXX.  12—15.  XXXIII.  41. 
U.  161.    XL;8— 10> 

«*  Sur.  XLH.  50.  XCVII.  XXII.  76.  XXI.  26— 30.  LM6. 
XXIII.  114.  Vm.  9.  XLI.'30.  XXXnL  53.  LXXXVI.  4:  VI.  60. 
LXXU.  27.  28..  Xm.  13.  LXXXU  8—14.  XXXQ.  l2.  VIL  38. 
VI.  94.    XLVII.  27.  'vm.  53.  ' 

«»  Sur.  XLIX.  27.   * 

«®  Fundgr.  I.  No  468.  p.  290.  No.  173.  p.  167  also  Commenta. 
Maracc.  Schol.  Sur.  11.  161.  pag.  67. 

•^  Sur.  LXXXIX.  23.  LXXVm.  18.  LXX.  4.  6.  XXV.  23. 
XXXVU.  23.   LXIX.  30.  XUV.  45. 
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Oth^r  angels  open  the  gates  of  Paradise  and  ii^Ioome 
the  £aithful.  The  wicked  are  received  into  hell  by 
nineteen  tormenting  angels,  who  are  also  called 
^ Lords  of  fixer  and  preside  over  the  place  of  punish- 
ment;®®  these  are  described  as  being  very  terrible 
and  ferocious;  the  number  nineteen  is  said  by  com- 
mentators to  have  been  chosen,  because  that  nuiKlber 
waB  specified  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians !«•    . 

Ebtis,  as  we  have  seen,  fell  fi'om  pride,  having 
refused  to  WiDrship  the  newly  created  man;^®  when 
questioned  as  to  the  c^use  of  his  disobedience,  he 
urged  his  isuperiority  to  man,  who  was  created  from 
rfttrf,  whilst  he  was  formed  from  ^re;  in  spite  of  this 
difference  God  had  honoured  man  more  than  him; 
hence  Satan  has  received  his  cognomen  of  "envier." 
In  consequence  of  pride  and  disobedience  he  is 
expelled  from  Paradise:  God  said  "Get  thee  down 
therefore,  for  it  is  not  fit,  that  thou  shalt  behave  thy- 
self proudly;  get  thee  hence,  and  be  thou  one  of  the 
contemptible.  He  answered:  give  me  respite  until  the 
day  of  Resurrection.  God  said:  verily  thou  shalt  be 
one  of  those  who  are  i:espited."  ^  *  Whfere  the  devil 
abides,  until  the  eiiecution  of  the  sentence  at  the  last 
day,  IS  not  stated  in  the  Koran,  but  that  his  power 

«®  Slir.  XXXIX/73!  71.   XL.  50.   LXVH.  8. 

••  Maraccio ,  who  always  sides  ^ith  the  commestators  when 
they  ascribe  a  folly  to  the  Koran,  exclaims  here  as  usual :  "impu- 
denter  mentitur." 

^«  Sur.  H.  34.   XV.  31.    XXX^^IL  75.  .  ^ 

^*  Snr.  Vn.  12. 13. 14.  XV.  34.  XXXIII.  78.  and  35  it  is  said: 
0uper  te  erit  maledictio  usque  ad  diem  jiidicu. 


'.  m    '.- 
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in  tihto  Ivwld  ifl^  in-  b^secirci^scfil^edf  and  that  h^ 
takei^  possesaion  of  certain  indmduala,  ur  distirotly 
affinned,  as  we  lulve  alreadir  seen.-  .  Eblid '  is  deciated 
to  \e  th^'autbor  ^f.aH  boday  erilsv^'  to  be  invisible 
but  aUe  to  liiee  men  on  all  bccasions;  ta  betraj^  <le- 
ceiye  and  barry  on  bis  work  with  the' fiercest  mfidig- 
nitj;  to  be  ^se  in  his  promises;  wfa&stGl>d  remainiSL 
true.^'  .0H  ijxe  day  of  .battle  he  is  said  to  assdre  the* 
unbelievers,  tfaat.no  one  shsdT  eonjijuet  theni,  but  when 
the  fight  commences,  he  turns  away  and  leftyes- them 
in  disgrace.  \^'  Satan  is*  also  stat^  to  bie  the  author 
of'&U  apti-Moslefm  feelings,  sentiments  and  move- 
ments,  b\it  pf  sin,  only  in  so. far  as  it'ip  not  enon*^ 
sistent  with  Islaimsin>  Sint'ifself^  as  ^uch,  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  the.peCttUar^'w^or^of thedeyil,:arid*n^ 
be  committed  upon  divine  ^uthoi^ty ,  as  w^  have  seen* 
in  the  life  of  Mohammed. 

.  The  cardinal  sin  is  tinbelie/;  not  to  belijsve  in  the 
Koran  is  deemed  equival^t  to  siding  witb  Satan; -^ 
for 'as  thp  Koran  comeff  firOnx  Gt)d,'S0  idl  error  proi- 
ceeds  from  the*  Evil  One.**.*  Idblatry  is  cojldemned' 
as  the  special  work  of  ihd  devil ;  drinking  wine,  plajdng 
dice,  divining  with  an'ows,.so.wing*discord  and  ahstain- 

^^   SuT.  !!SJ[XVm.  43.  whibtfi  Job  ia  ifttrodaced       . 

"  sur.yn.^s!  n.  i7o.  2<ii8.  vi.i^  rra.  53.  xvui.  i5. 

XXXV.  6.  XXXVI.  5^.  XLnL  60.  XLW.  53.  -  ■   * 

^*  Sun  XV.  30/  XXXL?3.  XXVHL  15:  UT.  116,  XXO.  3. 
XXXL  33.  Vlt  24.  lY.  iH.  BH.  156.  IV.  117.  XXXVI.  61.  lY. 
58.  XXIX.  38/XIV,  i22.  LIX.M6.  Tin.  50.    .       *.    •   . 

"  Sur.  U.  257.    tV:  U.   XIX.  42.   rf.  IDS    IV.  82.   XXn.-3. 
BL  258:  VIL  28.  31,  IV.  118.  XIJIL  33,  IV.  37.  XI/VII.  25..  . 

^«  Sur.'Xfll.  86.  XIX.  8,   XXXVI.  200. 

I 
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utg  from  certain,  mea^  9^.  dik\  bU .  worl^.  ^  ^-'  Prp- 
^gals-  are  called  tbe  brei^eo.  of.iSatafi;,  but  he -is 
Baid  ta  be  cM^  slglled  m  pJcLcing'tbe  iW  <^  oppogiog 
blamism^ia  an  aUuring  light;  ^^  ^a«d  ta  these  decep- 
tions the  -prophets  are  .particpkCrl^:  ei^ppsed.  sDivine 
^revelations  are  alleged  to  be  abstracted  *  hy  the.  4^1^ 
and  his  Qsarn  fiilsehoods  substituted;  tb^  isedoced 
from  Mohammed*^  own  oj^rience:^'-^  pobt  cottifort 
forhi^  foUowen^!  who  .We  the  sad  and  perpIeziQg 
task  ^  ispeparating  in  the. Koran  what  is  fromCpod, 
and  .whai  froia  the  WioJ^ed  One.  To  reliere  the 
w^fy  of  Uie  faithful  from  too  much  disquietude,  it 
ia  adde4,  .that  th^  power  of  Satan  exfwids  pidy  ^o  hr 
jas  Grpd  permits.®^  The  Koran  however  contains  no- 
'ihii^g  i^hichJbe^s  ajay  cdmpari$;onirith  tbeestravagant 
t4achiiEig  of  the  Senna,  upon  this 'point  .of  Jdcvslem 
divinity.^^  •      -        :•...    -v      , 

•^.  GeuH,?^  a  class  of  beings  othermse  called  demons, 

''^  Sor.  n,  160.  iV.  118.  VI.' 141. 142.  ILJ7i;  TV.117— 119. 

V.  99. 100.  y.  4.-  :xvu.  ss.  :jfn,,ioo.  '  .  %     ^ 

^  .^»  Sur.  XVIt  27.    ^Vni.  50.    XV.  38.    XVJ,  63.    XXIX.  38. 
XXXY.  36.  8.   Xtl.  26. 

^'f  Sitf.  .VI.  12.  ?XIL  53.  54.  IJII.  i*8-r23.  VI.,G7. .  Sur.  XU. 
•42.  fb^rgetfulness  is  alw)  tire  Y^oir^  of  Satan.    • 

»«  Sue  LVin.  10.  XXXIV.  36.*  IV.  47.  XVI/  99.  100..  XV. 
38,  XyH.  10,  VII.  200;  204.   CXIV.  4.  _- 

«^  Fund^benNo.  874.1)a^.  277.         - 

^^  Thf^  ftmns:  ^ypJl  JH^  ^^  &IaJI;  the  first  slgni- 
ies  Q^mi  mote  ki  the  cA^tLct;  the  secvifd  in  e<fntt9U>\  t)iM,  in 
eolU^vtL  Tbe  Gree*k  fvfKpoi,  ropi^c&B^  xcu  dtuiibns  can  tmly  par- 
tiallj'  bo  CDni]paced-WHh  the  ^lesl^iD  Genii;  th^  Rabbinical- 6''*^.  or 
D'^tfi'  are*  al86'diifereni  fr^tilieir  hai^mg  eome  inknexist^n^  after 
the  human  race,  whilst  the  Geaii  of  Islamism  were  liumght  to  hare 
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— the  >erm,  ))^yag.prpfn^evo(}^^^PpUed  to  bpt^ 
^Pg^}^  9IBd  d^fvilsT-rJure  sopjtefnnejs^  tre^d  ap  a  Hop-. 
d^isfsrip^tUx^. between  good  AOd  Mcin  angelsj  tl^^^ 
like  t5p  kngds,  4i(£r  created  of  fijpe  and  partake  of 
thje^  jgeneral  Character;  Mohanwedrtook  th^ip  imder 
hid  pastoral  charge,  and  read  the  Koran  to  theiu.^^ 
Sopie  pf  .the  Genii. •  seem  tc>  be  of  tlie  fallen,  others 
ra^k  more  among  the. piire  aiigels;  birt  much  con- 
fusion respjactiig  .them  prevails  in  the.Koran,'  Idoja^ 
ters  ^ire  said  to  worship  and  believe .  ii^  them.  ^^'  Ab 
deyils^. they. are  described** to  be  friends  oi  (he  ullf 
believer^,'  to  whom  th^y  communicate  wh&t  they  occa- 
sipnally  pick  up.  from  the  conv^sations  of  angeU; 
but  the  Koran  iQust  npt  be  considered,  to  proceed 
from  them.**  TheGeiiii  orDjips  are  said:  to  rove^Qver 
hill  and  dale;  displaying theirspriterUkexiature,  psWr 
cially  at  niffht;^*  nope  among  men  haci  so  H^eat  a 
power,  over  them  asjSoIomon,  for  he  ha<};in  his  army, 
not  only  men  and  birds j  but  also  (Grenii,  who  nia^e 

been  er6aie4.1ong  before  jpaiikhid.  *  .^La^.aiMtrers  to  ihe  Ofnius 
of  the  lALtiia^  ffmiii^,gigpere'OT':y6ffa9,ttoui  wbi^h  thi4  w6rd  i^ 
generallj  denized,  ha^  been  traced  te  tfa^  Saascrit,— Wahl  pag.  632. 
633. — whercL  ddhan  signifies  to  be  prodaced,  begotiea,  oreat^d, 
born.   See  Baztoif  leat.  tabn.  Rab.  tcrb;  ItitJ     •  ;  • . 

"  Sur,LVfl4.15.  XXiVn.158,  LV.^l,  LXXHw  1.  XVIILW. 

•*  But,  XXXIV.  40.  eomparo  witl)  this  a  ^€t  ra  e^hj,  dctipLO- 
vloiQ  ^i,  xal  iv  6^1  Cot.  X;  20:  • 

"  Sac.  VII.'^8.  VI.JJ2.  XIX.B2.  XXXVIt  7— J<>.  LJXn. 
8.  9..  XXVL  21V.M.'gii^d8  hitriseif  rers©  20&.  ' 

!leufel  irreii  l^um  jji  biefeif^@iunbef  fd^tkfe  bcm  5:](iot  «i^ 
an/  Idf<^e  bene  iam^t  .anA^uitt  ntff  bcft^trttt  j»,''U^f>x%t  ^e^ie  tlii^f 
f^^l&ttd^  nn^  .nife  btn  ^m  air,  Uft  Mnc<i«fAffe  |t  unF lufe  bm^m  m" 
Junbfljrufc,  |.  JJo.  j375.  juig.  ?77. 

!♦        ' 
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fpor  hiiPf  "'whatever  he  pleased  of  palaces  and  statues, 
large  dishes  Eke-.fiSsH-pondd  and  eauldrohs,  atanduig 
firm  on  th^ir  trevetsJ'**^.  Lest  tl^e  sk^fiil  pjtificers 
should  cease  from  work  after  Solomons  death ,  the 
event  was  concealed  fronithem,  but  they  at  length 
discovered  it  on-  perceiving  a  Worm  eating  "the 
staff  upon  which  the  dead  king  was  Jea^n^g:  then 
the  Gemi  declared,  had  they  known  the  t^utfa;  they 
WDtild  not  have  poijtmued  at  so  diegrading  an  occu- 
pation. As  an  instance  of  the  i^wiftnei^  of  these  Genii 
the  Koran,  gravely  rielates ,  that  on^  of  theih  brought 
the  thri^ne  of  the  queen  of  •Shebstlnthe  twinkling  of 
lah  eye;  an'd  placed  it  hefore  Sglomon.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  prevails  in  thlB  Koran  re^jpecting  the 
(jrenii)  ia  less  indeed  than  that  rega,rdihg  angeli^  and 
"devils;  pFobably  owing  to  thjB  fluctuating  Sourceis  from 
whence  Mohammad  derived  his  information. 

5.  The  Resuxte^ion  of  the  dead  and  the  Judg- 
.  mJent  to  dome  are  fiilly  taught  in  the  Kdran,  Concer- 
ning which  detailed  descriptions  are  not  wanting.  ®® 
"Surely  those  who  believe,  Jews,  Christians  and  Sa- 
bian]§,  whosoever  beiieveth  iix  God  aij^d  the  Last  Day 
and  doeth  that  which  is  right  they  shallhave  their 
reward  with' thfeir  Lord."®"   E^ch  man  therefore 'will 

^  «^  Sur.  XXXVm.  40»  Gtliers  lie  kept  in  dbaini.  XXVII.  18. 3S. 
afSXjy.  12.  13.  /     . 

••  Siir.  XVH.50,51.  L.4d— .43.  LXXV.  3-^15.  XXHI.  102— 
116.  L.l«T-33.  XXV.i2~2L  Ln.l3— 16.  LIV.4e;-49.  JLIV. 
^16.   Xt\TI.  19.         •      . 

.  V  .^'^x^^jo^y  ^^UojJ^  Ij^^  \j4i^U.  JeMr«*,  Christians 
Mi  jSabtans;  The  latter  hhre  not^tfarSi^orsbipperB  of  9'!>i'^  tt;^y 
although  they  are  also  caUed  ^jg^jLiklf  or  ^jmLoJ^  l^  Arab 
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be.  judged  by  t%^  light ^  he  posi^esses;  thiis;  is  more 
plaudy  set  focth^  i^a  another  passage  :-<-t^  ""On  a  certain 
day  we  ijfiU  call  all  inen  to  Judonji^nt  with  their 
giiidesu  every  one  with  the  book  erf  hi^  actions  in'his 
right  hand,  ahd  they  shall  read  it  and  they  sh9ll  not 
be  wronged  a  thread,  "1***^  ECereis  clearly  an^allusiCui 
to  the  different  religions  existing  before  Mohanamed'ij 
time.  Eveiy  one,  the  Koran  declares,  will  bear  his 
own  burden,  ^nd  no  satisfaction  or  substitute  wiU  be 
accepted;  •^  nor  will  inliercession  from  ^y  be  .admis- 
sible on  that  day;  not  even  Gabriel  wiH  be  allowed 
to  intercede:  this  privilege  is  reseired  to Mphannned 
alone  :^?  hence  hii^  cognomen  among  the  prophets 
of  "the  intercessor.*'    '  V     .• 

C6mmentators  inform  us  thsCt  the  souls  of  pro- 
phets are  at  once  admitted  into  Baradise,  but  those 
of  ipartyrs  abide  in  the  crops  of  green  bi^dsj  which 

writers;  'but  the  *^Mendai  Ju^Mnaffh/*  as  the  djsciples  of  Johnjthe. 
Baptist  are  called  in  IByriac  ;  fir^  zcU>€t^^  baptise.   9ur .  IL  6 1 . 

•^  Sur.  XVn.  72—73.  JgLICi  sigiililes  Uke.  the  Hebrew  ><nb, 
thread,  ^Tad^'nat,  hair  ks  Widhl  i^id  Sale'-gire  i^. 

»*  Sur.  X.  41.   XVn^  W.  n.  las.  142.   Lilt  &8.  XXXIX.  :8i 

XLV.  15.  XXXV-  la  XXIX.  12.  13.   XVI.  25.   HI.  90. 

*  -  ■       *  #  .    •  . 

^  Siir.  Lra.  28.  LXXVm.  37.^  XXI.  28.  29.  in  the  Jast  pas- 
sage: "ex^sepl  him,  whom  God  wiU;"  ic^^J^  \J^  ^  p&,^2^XXIV. 
23.  If  doaHB  iBmain,  thej  ftre  Temoxed  ^jbij  die  ^onha.  .  ^3e>em 
$To)>^ettft  wixh  t)p|t.Nm  4tttn.(tt^dnm0  tinci  Sittf  l^etoWi^t.  $^iat  >€it 
^ni/  baf  i^  la  biefet  ««b'i«uientf  fB^^^Mx^  meiitc^  jQMfea  frin 
md^tf."  'A^ain:  *3(j^  Mil  Ui(4^n^*^  Vltni^  am  Za^t  bed  (Brd^ti. .  .^ . 
3*  »erff  nu<^  m  brm  Xfixint  ©otted  ntebw,  u'tib  e«  crWoflt  bfe  ©tiimite: 
Vlof),  f^tbt  beiH  ^anpi  mlpotl  Sfge  8^rf))M<(e  t\%  oii^b  fie  toirb  ttffM,:U^ 
ge^re,  ed  t^ttb  bit  ^fHifffm  to)eyb^](i."  .  Wahl  pag.  41^.  Nate  c.  Here 
then  is  Antibhiist!  ,     «  * 
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oai  the  fruit  &nd  drink  tbe  lifter  o^  Pafadise;  tli&t 
otter  deplaxted  spirits  reipain  near  their  sepiilclirefi; 
s6me  imagine  tliem  near  tlie  well  6fZemf6in«*  others 
place  tliemSn  the  Ipj^est  hfeaven  with  Adain^'  spme 
hide  them  in  the  great  trumpet  which  Uie  archangel 
will  ;sound  at  the  Besurrec^on;  and  others  a^ain 
mate  them. 'dwell  In  wMte  bjr^s  beneath  the  throne 
of^Godt  The  souls' of  the  mcked  are  confined  in  a 
dy^eeii  '.under  a  green  rock,  or,  according  to  ^'tra- 
dition from  Mohaxnmed,  pTaced  beneath  tHe- jaws  of 
tlie*  (ievil  to  be  tormented.  Onfe  part  of  the  body,  the 
ruti^DOne;  is  preserved^ to'  serve,  as  a  base ,fe'r. the 
iew  body.  The  tlea'd  ^nD  appear  frorii  the  graye  in 
three:  classes  J  sopae  walking  on  foot,  ^^ome  Riding, 
oilers' will-  come  forth  with  Iheir  feces  60  the  ground; 
eacK  according  to  his  merit.    • 

Descriptions  q{  heB  and  Paradise  abound  In  the 
.Koran,v  k  has  been  compute^  that  oue  .sixth  of  it 
is  filled  with  the  details^^He  that  is  punished  lightly 
will  be  shod  with  shoes,  of  fire ,  tlie  heat  of  which 
willinakehis  skull  boil  like  a  cauldron.'  The  happiness 
df  the  blessed  is  depicted  in  colours  not  less  material 
and  revolting: -^  gold  and  silver,  precious  stoites, 
ctowiiji  of  peari<  bracelets  of  gold,  gardens  ^f  pkasiire, 
pre'aiiant  fruits;  sweet  rivers,  und  arbours'  of  delight, 
f  aNaj^hing  gids  with  large  black  eyes,  beautiful  youths 
and-lM$^elsv  enehantita|[  songs  and  JsWeet  sounding 
b$fls;  sul  kihds  of^obd  and "beVef ages, \ beasts  for 
riding  itnd  littei^]sU'G0ttelt€sian4  pjUows,  silken  eajrpets 
iiiii  oth«  6irhitin^^bl^oid0ftidv4lh^Hiirf  — 

in  these  and  such  like  material  enjoyments' consist 
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the^lories  o£  the  M98leih  :liearen!*'  Accordix^  to 
Moliiamdied  it  ifiriH  Ul^e  1000  ^ec^rs  for  tlie  xneaneat 
dwdlar  iif  Paradise  ta  see  liis  gardens  ^  wives ,  «et- 
vaHts*  furniture  Shd  other  possessiotls  ,^  Vh'e  portion 
of  the  .distiiigiiished  Moisleiiliii'ina]?^  be  guessed  fi^oip 
this  estimatj^.®*  •  > 

6.  Ainotigjbhe  cererpiOnial  injunctions  b.f  the  Ko-' 
ran,  we  fir*t  notice  the-  prepeptd  ;-especting  abltdigns, 
which  howev^  were  in  use  among^the  JBagan  Arabs;* ^ 
having,  it  is  said,  been  prescribed  to  Abraham  by 
the'  angel  Gabriel.  ••  With  a  view  -of  endowing  them 
with  a  religious  character^  jSohammed  styled  thesib 
lifstrations  tQ  be  the-  >^  key  of -|>t»yer.^  Lest  so  iie- 
ces^ary  a  Reparation  fdr  devotion  shoiddbe  oinitted, 
either  from  want  of  ^ater  or  from- consideration  of 
health,  sand  is  permitted  to  be.  used  ii^stead.  In:  this 

*' '  Tfaesd  descriptions  stroigly  remmd  .us  of  the  at^rfL^e  idefta 
which  the.  West  Indian  or*  Scaodiaayito  warriors ,  lintertaiited  of 
the  future  existence,  and  Virgil  thus  describes  tHe.occupatiojifl  a^d 
pleasures  of  his  heroes  in  the  wo>Id  to  come:  */  *        -.  ** 

Pars  iftgramiBeis  exereent  membra  palaesDns   y_         ». 
.t  Contei^doBt  ludo,  et  fulra  lmctaniur*arena. 

Pars  pedibus  'jglaudupt  ishoreas,  et  earmina  didont. 
.  •— '       .-- .      —     .   — .    '    quae  gratia  omtUB. 
.  ArqtoruQique-Alii^yii*  quaetcora^itentes 
Pascere  equos ;  eitdem  sf  quitur  telltire  rejlostbs/  ' 

'    "  •     •       >      *  Virg.  Aelieid.  VI; 

•*  ISur.  XBJ,  35.  XJWIL  le.  vLV.  5^77. 
.    »*  Herodcit  lib.  m  C,  198.  :    .•        .      ,       "     \.     . 

*f  Al  Jannabi  mViia  Abfah.  Ppcock.  Spec.  jpa^.  305«7^oinp9V9 
with  tihis  tiie  Spmsh  Gospel  cf  StrBamabltf  >hi^:  XSOp  ^m%o 
AiivahaiQ:  itue.lyire  jrop^ra  •erfir  al  Bios  de.  I98  sanot<^  y  pro^ 
pbetas? . Re^n^  eraogel,  Vi  a  agnaip^  fittenie'y  lafai?,  ^que 
Dios  quiere  hahlar  contigo.*  Pixo 'Abraham^  comVieligo  delatanne? 
Luego  el  angel  se  le  appareci6  cetno  uno  belle  mienicebo,  j  se  laro 
en. la  fhente,  y  ie'dilb,  ABraliami  haz  como.yo.'-  t" Abraham  se 
larb  etc.  etc,"      •  '.'     '    .  .     . 
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•'•     •  •        • 

accomhiodAtioa  ^e  Koraji  folbwed  the  Jew&aiid<^^ 
tiai^s  there  heing  an  instance  on. record  Jn  eodeisiar* 
«tical  history,  of  sand  being  used  instead'^of. water  in 
the  adniinistratidn  of  holy  Baptism^  pritwr  tO:  Isl»- 
mism.  *  ^  Tertnllian  notices  the\)bseryaBX)e  of  ablutions 
among  the  eai-ljr  Christians.  •  .  ^ 

Prayer  is- to  be  oflFered  up  five  tinies  a  daiy;  at 
day-break,  aituoon,  i»  the  aftem6op,  At  svm-i^etand 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  after  it.  The  prayer  itself  con- 
sists in  the  constant  repetition  of  t^eptain  smdll  Suras, 
the  Moslem  confession  of  &ith,  the  salutation  of  Mo- 
hammed and*  of  the  angels/** '  Personal  observation 
'^  1^  convince  ihe  spectator  that  these  a^cts  of  devotion 
-I  are  not  performed  with  the  solenmity  whidi/  certain 
<lescriptions  have  represented  to  the  European  world 
as  usual;  they  are  rather  the  cold  and  mechaiiical 
performance  of  a  meritorious  duty,  than  the  outpour- 
ing 0f  the  heart,  real  devotion  therefoffe  cannot  be 
expected.  A  man  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  act 
of  prostration,*  giving  orders  to  his  servant  about  his 
horse,  coffee  of  pipe,  and  t}>en  continuing^ his  devo- 
tions. The  Mohammedan  has  no  conception  of  prayer 
beyond  his  prescribed  forms  of  vague  |tnd  unmeaning 
repetitions,  to  recite  which,  he  requires  a  string  of  beads, 
.  resembling  the  rosary  of  the  Church  of  Home.  In 
the  10,000  verses  of  the  Koran  t!here  are  not  so  many 
petitions  as  in  the  Lord's  prayer;  ••this  book  incid- 

•    *^  Sur.  nj.  46.  V.  8—9.    Gkmar.  BeraohotE  cap.  II.    Pocock. 

'noli  ad  Port,  ifi^is  pag.  389.  aiMl  as  used  in  baptism,  Gedren.  p.  250. 

'  ^  Bni.'m.l$S.  HMO.  XXlil.  3.  ly.  46.         ^  . 

*.*  A  thotigh^ul  Hindoo  Ib4  ^bont  19  jean  of  ago  was  orer- 

heard  repeatin^^  theJLord's  Prajer  admidsHiis  heathemsh  deretionD ; 
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gates' a  spirit  too  pr^ud  to  ask  any  giftir  even  from 
hekyen,  hence  the  arrogant  bearingof  the  Moslem; 
lie  waots  nothing  aipd  asks  nothing,  sel{-;sufficienc):i^ 
self-righteousness  and  a  hlind  confidence  in  his  own 
meats,  coiiatitute  his -entire  character.  These *feelinga 
are  strengthened  by  thb  ahns,  &,8ting  tod.pilgrin>ages^ 
which,  the  Koran  commands.  Alms  are  called  "".aii 
acceptable  loan  unto  God"  they  deliver  from  hell  and 
ensure  a  free  entrance  into  Paradise.*  3peci^tliy 
meritorious  are  contributions  for  the  propagation  of 
Islamism  by*  holy  war£axe^  and  collections  are  still 
made  ainoivg  the  ikithfrd  for  the  support  of  religious 
ii^stitations  in  MohanmiedaiL  countries.  .  .  .  '. 

The  Koran  teaches  that  charities^  to  ensure  an 
everlasting  rewiard,  are  not  to  be  distributed -from 
ostentation,  or  with  uncharitable  feelings,* — "for 'a 
fair  speech  and  to  forgive  is  better  thap  alms  followed 
by  injustice."/  There  is  however >np  precept  ejrjioining 
deeds  of  charity. towards  any  but  the  faithful;  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  a?  kindness  is  fre.^uentJy  en- 
forced towards  brutes :  nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked 
4hat  "Mtwithstanding  Mosleiir  ch'arity. claims  heaven 
for  its  reward,  Christian  charity,  admitting  of  no  ^iich 
motive^  far  exceeds  it.  FtisUnff.  was  considered  \>j 
Mohammed  as  ''the  gate  of  religion  i  and  ihe  Bqreath 
of  him  that  fasteth  is  nK)re  grate&l  tp'God  thanthat 

when  tacmted  Vy  his  friends  with  being  a.GhristSiiQ^  he^  i^li^di^e 
wai  no  Christian,  nor  had  he  any  desire  of  becbmiftg  auch»  iaii  that 
he  had  learnt  ^at  prayer  at  School ».  and  he  never  had  heaid  or 
conceived  language  that  expressed  his  wanta  or  feelings  jo  -well, 
therefore  he  should  continue  to  use  ilj 

^  Sur.  LVn.  10—12.  H.  255.  265-^267.     ^  Swr.  IL  265v.  2W. 
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o^  musk.^'  The  monttr  of  RajGB&dhaB  i^  one  contintiad 
fai»t.,  no  one  beii^  ^crwed  to  -eat,  drink  or  amoke* 
fron!  suftrfiste  to  subset,  jExceptions  are  made  in  ft- 
voiir  of  the  sick^  lyomen'witlj^  child,  old  perisroEis  and 
trilteDerd/  After  a  day  of  rigorous;  fasting  and  dleep- 
iiig,  f(J16'$(^8  a  jiight  of  pasting,  revelrj  and  excess. 
The  tnonth  of  Kamadhaii  is  chosen  for  &sting  ()6- 
<»iise  during  that  month  the  Kof an  began  tQ  be  re- 
realed^!  •  ,*  ^ 

The.Hadj,  or  pttgrimOi^e  to  Mecca  thcatgh'a  pte- 
Idamite  rite  is  enforced  by  the  Koran  arid  noade  an 
imperative  duly  to  ail  true  believers;*  it  is  ^o:-be  ^per- 
formed durihg  the  anciently  sacred  months  with  the 
observimce  of  various  precepts,  Sacrifices,  lUims  and 
processions.  The  pilgrim  is  allowed  to  trade  9"*  whilst 
perjfbrming  Jthis  sacred  rite.  ^  .We  have  seen  that  the 
seci)ndiSura,  which  first  ordains  the  Hadj ,  was  re- 
vealed pn  Mohammed's  arrival  at  Medina,  at  a  period 
when  his  plans  were  Qot  sufficiently  matured  to  pro- 
claims universal  reU^on;  fpr  no'  other  than  a  national 
Fdijgion  can  prescribe,  pilgrimages  to  any  s|)eci;fic  lo- 
caHty«v  The  Israelite:  indeed  was. to  perform  a  pil- 
grimage to.  the  temple  three  times  auyear,.  axxd  this 
Hiw^^ssible  so  bug  as' divine  revelation  was  confined 
tA  f^^iEiingle  nation*  but  when  the  hour  came,in  whieh 

'  €ur.  i;,'  179—186.   Ramadhan  is  also  called  yuoJt  «^, 
jUie.noBth  of. patience  ... 

^  Sur.  a.  191— 195;.y.3.  104*-'10«.   GIX.  1— 5.   GVHL2. 
BL-W— ««.  XXU.  27--a8. 

"*  Wheti  At  Jedda,  t^e  adthof  t>b8erred  an  iz^i^Ro^iTabre  variety  ^ 
of  goods  fi^pm  all  parts'of  the  world  b^iog  hawkedibotit  b  j  Moslem 
pilgtifflS  ^h6  shouted  fbrtb  the  -Miin  of  tlke^liighdift  bidder/ 
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God  was  ft)  be  wori^bipped  m  Spirit  and  in  tMith, 
men  #ere  nekW.  to  wbjskip  m  Jerusalem  nor  on. a 
mountain  hi -Samaria:  Mohammed  iherefore  in  or- 
dainmg  the'^Hadj* proved  to*  the  worUvthat  his  creejd 
WAS  neither  adapted  tb  aH  nations,  nor  originally  in- 
tended for  any,  but  the  native  tribes  of  AraBia."  If 
pilgrimage  to  Mecea  be  ^m  essential  article  in  ithe 
teaching  of  the  Koran,  und  if  its- doctrines  are  ex- 
pected to  be  embraced  by  all  nations,  it  follotirs  that 
all  nations  must  visit  the  'jK^aaba;*  if  it'  be  non- 
essential it  was  foUy  to  ordain  a  vain  and.  useless 
ceremony  ;'lf  essential  to  salvaibioQ,  it  was  urijast  and 
inconsistent  to  institute  a  rite  ef  ^uch  mopfebtoiis 
inlport,  'vEen*  compiatatively  so  few  befeevests- '  co'idSi 
possibly  perform  it.  Siich  iucohsistenciefi^  and*'mis- 
calculations  are  however  not  surprising  ia  a  booki&e 
the  one  whose  dogmas  we  ane  How  rol^ewiiig.  ■'''■ 

Some  Eurepeah  writers  represent  Islamism~as 
destitute  of  mcrifioes,  but  this  fa  a  palpable  viniVtake. 
^0  true  believer  violate  not  the  ioly  Vites  of  God  nor 
the  sacred  month,  nor  the  offeringy  Hor  the' ornaments 
hung  thereon." 'During  the  Raxnadiian  1846,  aMos- 
lem  sacrifice  of  three  sheep  took  plaice' xtiJem'sal^tn 
on  the '  occasion  oTthree  Cdhipanies  .being  discharged 
from  tniiitary  service,    Mohamnieff 'himself  set  the 

^  XehaiiiQiid  ii  «aid  to.hatve  deelAM^  ^tkat  he  wiK>.dieff  wkhout 
pfrirMtei^f  the JBU^^  nuy^^^  , 

^  Sut.  V.  IM— 10^.  Peatf^-oiTenngs  exist  among  ihe  AYab%  to 
this  (|ay.  Two  serrants  ef  th^  author  haring. (mee  ^uarelled,'  on 
ihh  "ilky  tli^y  were  reconciled  ^  they  sacriiiced  a  shee^V  declaring 
iXifih  "tras  the  usage  of  theu^  cbuntiTmen. 
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example  of  sacrificing  daring  Us  pilgi^iiL^  ' 

To  tjbos  may  be  added  that  every  animal  slaughtered 

for  use^  Qiiay  be  considered*  an  tmmo/ojte'^n, , being 

killed  "in  the  nan^e  of  the  njio&t  merciful"  God.  •  Most 

of  the  religious  rites  connected  -with  the  Hadj»  the 

pilgrim  gannent,  the  sha^dhg  of  th^  hea^  the  throwing 

of>toaes  atPjumrah^  the  circumambulation.  of  .the 

Kaaba,  the  kissing  of  the  black  stone,  the  sacriBc^s, 

and  alnao^t  every  other  item  too  tedious  to  QliumeratQ, 

were  borrowed  from,  the  pre-Islamite  religion  of  the 

Arabs.  '  .  ^-  .     . 

.  Circumcman,  thwgh.a  part  of  the  ritual  of  Is- 

lamisni  upon  which  no  small  stress  is  laid^  is  not  so 

nxHch  as.onc^  mentioned  in  the  Koran :  if  it  be  essetLtial 

ta.tslainism,  then  the  Koran  is  deficient,  and'ifdefi- 

ciefft  >eannot  be  a  divine  revelation;  Baptism  for  in^ 

stpiOce  is  considered  essential  tp'  Christianity,  a^s  the 

initi^.lo?y  rite  of  ^dtossion,  but  if .  it  were  nowhefe 

n^entipned  in  the  Bible,   the  Mohammedaii  mi^ht 

faii^y  object,,  that  Baptism  was  not  what  .we  believed 

it  to  be.;  or  that  die  Bible. omitting'  to  ordain  a  rite 

of  suck  great  importance  was  imperfect,  and  there^ 

fcft:e^nbt-a  true  Rev;elatiop.  if  the  rite  of  Qlrcumcision  ' 

,  was  .intended  only' as  a  sign  of  distinction  firom  other 

r^^ous  communities ,  then  it  will'  appear  singular 

that  Mohammed  should  have  phosen  that  already  in 

'  ^  HU  luc^sesaorev  the  Saracen  Kftliphs  unhually^inimoiated  a 
oamel  in*their  capacity  Iw  Higii-{irie8t  of  the  faiihfiik '  The  Jewish 
trareller  Beiviamvo.  of  Tuleda  witnessed  the,  ceremony  at  Bossura 
in  the  12**^  century.  ,  .        ,  .    . 

:*^  ]h^byB9inia  tI\erefore, 'Christians  abstain'^fitom  meat  slaught- 
ered by  the  Mohammedans,  .atfd  thesojefuse,  ^hdt  has  been,  killed 
by  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  Holy^'rinity. 
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\ise  among  the  ^ew3f  9.nd  one,  which  existed  also 
amon^  the  Pagan' Arahs!  Iti  omitting  to  notice  its 
exTstencOf  we  infer  that  Mohammed  posisibly  dis- 
approved of  the.  rite,  or  did  not  consider  it  of  a  reK- 
gious  import,  or,  that  he  passed  it'-oyer  as  the  self- 
understood  and  natural  mode  of  initiating  into  the 
religion  of  Abrahain:  the  latter  assumption  seems 
at  variance  wiibh  the  tAoX-  that  Mohammed  a.dmitied 
his  first. converts  by  the  rite  qf  baptism,  correspon- 
ding to  the  baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes.^  ^itfong 
the  forty  kinds  of  ablutions,  given  by  Rdand,  one  Is 
the  baptism  of  Kaffers  on  their  becoming  Mosl^nairi: 
we  here  discover  one.  of  those  singiilar  vacillations 
which  so  frequently  appear  in  Mohamnied's  niind  Ind 
practice,  and  find  the  national  custom  eventually  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  character  a6  a  religipud  6rc&- 
nance,  one  moreover  to  which  his  cdimtiymen  were 
already  reconciled.  Circumcision  is  notadministerecl 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  thirtednth  year  ai  aiqong 
the  ancient  Arabs,  but  generally  as  soon  as  the  can- 
didate can  say  the- confession  of  the  Moslem  creed: 
'* There  is  no  God,  Jbut  God,-  and  Mohammed. ia' his 
prophet, **  or  whenever  a  convenient*  time  {>ccurs 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  tThes^  few 
remarks  on  the  history,  and  leadinjg  doginas  of  the 
Koran  may  suffice  for  the  present;  other  doctriiaes 
will  be  brought  fo^ard  in  later  .chapters  of  this 
work;  in'  the  two  following;  it  wifl  be  our  object  t^ 
notice  those  portions  of  the  Koran  which  wete  more 
particularly  borrowed  from  Judaism  and  Christianity. 


1  jU2     WHAT  UO^AMMSD  BOIOtaWED  FBOM  JUDAISli.  ^abt  l 

.    WHAT  l(0EA|OaJ>  BDRROW£S>.niOM  JUDilOff:    ./ 

**I  1|m  a  propliet  aXho  as  thou  art;  and  ^n  ofigpeii  spake  antd  miB  l>j 
-the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  hfe  lied  uiit$>>hiin."  .1  Kings  ZlII.  IJIL 

1.  The.  Koran  ^qu^ntfy  a^sumea.  a. polemical 
Searing  towards  the^t^w^  and  the  Jewisli  religion,  and 
Amb  writers  frankly  admit.thaik^Mohammed  now  and 
then- made  alterationsl in  his. plan  to  dioihiish,  as  Car 
.a9  possible,  the  analogy  which  his  creed  bore  to  that 
of  the  Jews.^.®  The  Jews  are  styled/ the  enemies  of 
Mpslemih  because  they  killed  the  Prophets',  are  bii- 
go^ted,  pr<)ud  and  self-conceited,  consider  Eira  to  be 
the  Sopi  of  Godi  believe  Paradis^ .  to  be  cheated  only 
fcr  themselves,  trust  to  the  intercession  of  their  pious 
ancestors  and  corrupt  their  sacred  Scriptures.  ^*  Henbe 
the  Koran  is  not.  scrupulous  in  oppdsing  Judaisih  ^ 
jii  laws  of  divorce,*'  in  abolishing  certain  laws  con- 
cerning particular  kinds  of  meat,*^*  and  in  the  laws 
of  retaliation.,**  Yet  in  spite  of  this*  opposition,  Mo- 

^^  «>>4AJb  lUA^t  ^gkjJ\  ili^fj  VJb^S  **frpitL  necessity 

i9  ab^ish  the  analog  with  the  Jews.'V  Pooock^  not),  miseell.  oap.  IX. 
pajp.  369.  "x      ■      '  .  "  . 

^  "Swr.V.  86.  fl.  B8.  V.  74:  21.  11.88.  LXtl.  6.  IX.  30.  n. 
128,  195.  .11.73: 

*^.  .Sur.  II.  229.  23p.  with  J>e\xU  XXIV^  1. .         . 

'  .^*  Snr.  i.V';  158.  lit.  44.  86.  IV;  158.  V.  8*9.  90.  V.  4.  YL 146. 
K)^.  116.  VI.  47.  c&.Leo.XL  3.  VII.  2^.  UL  9. 

-  ^*  Sur.  V.  94.  with  £xo4.  $XI.  23—25.;  If.  adttitf  of  e^piatiMi 
Jlj  tiomdj,  .only  w]iere.the  ofien<]ed  parties  ag^ee;  but  the  Ra^^bi^ 
wlj^bm  he  ealls  **(iivJU6t^*  esteird  it  to  all  casein  fl^j^j^  ^^^f!  r\%  KTgQ 

rjj;  «?in  rrf5^  nj;  n;r5  n'^jSV'J^'l  MishnahBabaKHmmaVHf.l* 
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hamiifed  borrowed  solarg^  from  Judaigm,  tBat  his 
Creed  .OOttEdt  iiot  etikt  wkhout  it.  TUs  gross  plagiarism 
bab  long  been  tmiTersaJly  qpcknowledged,  but  few  have 
taken  t^e  trouble  to  point  ou.t  in  wh^t  it.  consists^"* 5 
^  We-  have  alf  eady  ^Xiotieed  •  the  frjeq^ent  i^olljbsions 
between  Mohammed  and  the  Jews,  wH&  were  at  that 
time  numerous  and  powerful,  dreading  them  both  in 
argument. and  on,  the  baitle-fieldi  the  sl^'ewd  Arab 
prophet  found  it  expedient  to  conciliate  their  defep- 
rooted  prejudices  on  various  occasions/'"  and  alsd.to 
advise  his  foljowers  to  deal  gently  with  them.  * '  There 
was  cai|se  therefore,  ;why  Mohamm^  shoufd^  desire 
to  adopt  as  n^uch  of  Judaism  as  he  possibly  4?o\dd 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  dislinctive;docll^inQ9  of 
Islamism;  he  hj^d  evwy  opportunity  ofbewming 
acquainted  with  Jewish  divinity' and  practises;*^  but 
that  this  kngwledge  was  neither  ^ry  correct  jjor  pro- 
found is  abundant!}^  shown  in  the  Koran  M^^isigixo- 

^^  Mqclb  mtLy  he  gleaned-  from  Eisemn^nger ,  -  Wocticif^e ,-  Sale, 
Maraeoip,  Widil,  Hotting^r  and  ,otherq«  but  pre-eminent  still  Tematns 
the  Prize-essay  ofa  Jewi&h  Rabbi;  Abraham  Geiger,  in  ^^er  to 
the  question  pttt  by  Ihe  Uniyersity  at  Bonn:  **!nquiratai'  in  fisti^s 
Aleoi:ftiii  seu  Fegis  Mohfimmedicae  eo6 »  qui  ex  Jud&eisrao  derirandi 
sunt.**  We  shall  fqllW  in  this  chapter,  the  2»u^}>Ae(|  ti^nslo^ion : 
''Was  hilt  Mohaipmed  aus  dem  Judenthume  i^ufgetaominen'r*  ^enn 

1833.  .    •  -     ;     ^       ' 

"  Sur.  n.  38.  XVI.- 119.  XXYH.  78.  iXX^T.  25..  "XLY.  15. 
H.  136,  ,  /-..... 

•^  SUT..XXIX.'  45.   ^b  ^'JlXS^^  JjbhyJi>Uo3^^y   " 

'*  Bis  intercburse  vith  Jt^va  on  his  travels,  with  ^behiUh, 
WaridLa  and  Habib  £bn  Maiek  are  well  known.  -*  .      ^ 

^^  His  oriier  of  enQmeratiog  the  prophets:  Job,  Jonas,  Aibron, 
Solomon,  Da^id,  Sur.  IV.  161.  Still  more  ridiculous:.  Sur.  tT.  84. 
85.  86^*  Dayid,  Solomon,  Job,  Joseph,  Moses,  Aaroii,  ZaiDharHU, 
John,  Jesus,  Elijah,  Jonas,  Lot  I       «        .   .  :  . 
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nac^  of  Jewish  historjr  is  ^oved  for  instHace  byliia 
solemnty  doclaring  that  befof^;  John  the  Baptist,  lio 
one  bore  that  name  at  any  time.*^  To  return  to  our 
snbjeet,  it  was  perfecdy  consistent  with  Mohammed's 
avowed  principles  to  ad^t  freely  from  Judaiarm,  sipce 
he  professed  to  reveal  nothing  but  what  was  in  har- 
mbny'with  afl  that  had  come  down*  befott  him.  At 
other  times  he  plainly  styles  it  a  "repetition:'*  ^'Grod 
sentdowli  the  most  beautiful  news^  a.  repetition  si- 
fAilar  to  other  Scriptures:"**  with  this  -distinction 
however,  that  he  desired  to  be  considered  the  "seal 
of  the  prophets,"  ii^hose  book  was  so  "cle^jr  and  per- 
spiQUous'*  that  no  occasion  cotild  arise  to  make  any 
otiiei;  prophet  necessary  after  him;^*     *. 

.'Thertjontfempdraries  of  Mohammed  not  bnly  re- 
cognised in  some  of-  his.  prophetii^  communicaiioniB  a 
reproduction  of  what  had  previdusly  been'consider^ed 
ditme  revelation,  but  suspected  that  he  was  asisiisted 
by  a  eertain  man,  or  then  of  Jewish  or  Christian  ben 

.  ^  Jetia^      A^%    lfT'%  ^J^tViSi  '^^  the  name  ofwfaich  we 

read  Stir.  XIX.  8.     Llmm  Juj  ^  aJ  JjUCki  .i.     Mohammed 

however  knew  noUiing  of  1  ChTon..ltl.  15.  24.  V.  3.6.  3^.  2  HJixkg 
'2lV.  23.  Ezra  YUI.  12.  jer.  XL.  8.  1  Mace.  O.  I.  2.  '  It  arose 
eridently  fropi  misunderstanding  Ln.  I.  61. 

'^ .  The  peculiar  charm  of  the  Koran  Vas,  that  it  was^Ju^;^ 
j»|<<0  V^i^'.in  acoordance  v^th  whlit  they  already  possessed.  Sor.  II. 

89^  XI.VI.  1 1 .  andSur.  XXXIX.  24.  add :  v^ jdl  .  .>maT  JU  jJCif 

.^^  if,  is  sai^  to  !)e  Ih^  seal  of  the  prophets:  tO^^HH^  ^S^^% 
Sv.  XXXm.  ,4.  iand  his  bobk,  ^^^^H^  ^^l^  so  oloar  as^«otto  Ih» 
doubted  or  liable  to  be  disputed. 
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fief.**  If  the»e  coadjutors  were  Jews,  as  doubtless 
were  some  of  tbem^  we  can  thQs>  account  for  the 
Hebrew  ideas  and  expressions  we  m§et  with  in  the 
Koran  ^  which  cafinot  be  explained  iron)  analogy  jof 
language  or  idiom,  but  are  considered  to  be  directly 
imported  from  Judaism*  The  word  ^!ArJc'  as  used 
in  the  history  of  Moses  and  in  connection  with  the 
^'arh  of  the  covenanf^  is  applied  in  the^  Koran  nactty 
in  the  same  way  as -in  the  old  Tj&stament- ^'^  Again 
Torah**  the  law,  is, made  to  signify  the/entire  Old 
Testament  as  it  is  in  the  New  Testament,,  and  the 
term  clearly  dates  its  origin  from  the  Hebrew;  Igain, 
the  Hebrew  name  for  Paradise  was  dso  adopted  by 
Mohainmed,  as  well  as  the  Rabbinical  desc)riptioa*pf 
the  place  itself.  *  ®  The  same  may.be  said  of  the  Hebrew 
term  for  hell.^'  .Gehinnom  was  origidally  nothinglnit 

"  Sur.VIir.  31.  XVI.  26.  XXI 11.  85.  XXV.  6.  6.  XXVU.  70: 
XLVL  10.  16.  LXVIIf.  15.  LXXXIU.  13.  , 

"  Sur.  XX  39.  ixod.  II.  3;  Sur.  11.  249;  The  won!,  vs^^lS 
is  not  Arabic  in  iU  tenniDation,  c:^4..,  ond  aQs\rers*to  ri7*(r.oi'  ^^ 
RabbiBical  kn^'^Fl,  •         . 

^^  '^\%Si  *^^r  ^^^  l^^t  is  alwajs  used  in  a  se^se  analogons 
to  0  Topios  in  tb^  New  Test. 

^  *^od  )^ttabied  tfl  dn  Crt^koo  man  o(ne  a0e  fdr))etncl6e  Snflrnigtnig 
ift  utib  it  fit  It,  iitib  tt«  bic,$tel^ttne  }tt  ^aufc  ftnb,  fetbene  (Bett^n, 
Strdme  von  SDein,  too^Irteil^enbe  O^lt,  nnb  onbered  bet  %xi" 
Again :  ^(Sben  ift  etx  IDxi  bet  S^onne ,  bad  fni(^t8<ir{le  iBanb ,  )»o-fel^c  vieU 
I8d4e  nnb  %vid^ib&vaMt  fijnb ,  totid^  ®ott  lunfttg  ben  Slenfd^en  gefg^  toirb, 
nm  bort  erffent  )n  n>€Tben.*' .  Maimonides  apud  Sanhi^d.  XI.  L  c:^CjL^ ' 
ijiXe  froQi  1*^^  U  is  the  usual  name  of  Paradise,  seldom  oljLf^ 
^•iyyjJ\  from  mxtaSBioog. 

'^  Gehenna,  j^Ia^,  DS"%*  in  the  New  Test  yhfva.  The  ^rm 
occurs  Sur.  II.  201.  111.10.198.  IV.58.96.99. 115. 120.  That  |M^^ 
was  adopted  direct  from  the  Jews 'is  proved  by  the  final  letter  a. 
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tbe  valky  of  Hinnom  near  Jerbsalem,  wbicb  being  at 
one  time  so  notorious  and  detested  ^fbr  its  idolatries, 
it6  name  was  applied  in  tbe  Talmud  and  ^e- New 
Testament  to  h^ll.  Again,  among  tbe  Pharisees^ or 
Separatists  who  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
community,  holding  the  tradition^  of  the  elders  'and 
studying  tQ  excel  by  exterior  sanctity,  wa»  a  party 
distinguished  for  learning  and  in^Uigenc^  whose 
members  were  called  Chaberim  or  ^fellows;"  thus  the 
telm  b^caime  identical  with  teachers;  and  this  usus 
lo^uendi- in' Rabbinical' Tanguage,  was  adopted  by 
ibe  Koran.  ^^  The  words  "Rabaan"  .anotber  t^rm 
signifyingv teacher,  "*  Sabbath"  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  '^Shekinab''  implying  God's  peculiar  presence, 
iTodrkan"  signifying  redemption,  and  ;"Mathani" 
meaning  i^petUwni  are  all  terms  of  Hebrew  origin 
introduced  into  the  Koran.  ^* 

.  2.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to/our  purpose  to  wade 
through  dU  the  incongruous  matter  of  the  Koran 
in  order  to  discover  every  trace  of  Judaism,  but  we 
shall  glance  at  some  peculiarly  Jewish  ideck^f  ^hicb 

'**    ^L4^^   D''*^5h;   'latj,   socius  was  the  term  of  H  member  of 

a  paitx  Anu)ng  the  b'^p^^Ej,  clarming  peculiar  knowled^.  Thus 
tl'^'^^jn  acquired  the  sense  of  teachers.    Sur.  V;  48.  .68.  \X,  31.  34. 

2*  .Compare  Sur.  in.  73.  V.  48;  68.  80.  IX. ^1,  34;  ^Ljj 
and  )^'^  Respecting  v:;^A^,  njtti  Sifl*^  ff.  6r.  VII.  163,  XVI. 
125  J  and  about  XjuSX**^  nj^r^ti.  see  Exod.XXV.  8.  Deut.  XXXHI, 
12.  16.  Sur.  II.  249.  IX.  26.  '40.*  XLVin/4.  18.  26.  \)[Syi. 
Tljni^,  help,  salvation:  Sur.  VUI.'  29.  42.  181:  ^UU  or  r.JttJTQ, 
repetition.  Hoh.  put  his  book  in  the  place  of  the  entire  Jewish 
•teaching  called  i4:  ,jTj>,  ^*7P^  *»  ^®^^  "  ^S^^^*  vJ'^'^' 
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ougbt  to  be  noticed.  Passing  ov^r  the  creation,  we 
remai^  thict  the  seven  heavens  and  the  seven  earths 
which  are  held  in  the  Talmud ,  tekve-  found  their  way 
into  the  Koran.  ^®  D^ng  the  creation,  God^^s  glorious 
throne  was  placed  in.  the  air  upon  the  water.'*  ''The 
world  is  the  sixtieth  |)art  *pf  the  garden,  the  garden 
is  the  sixtieth  part  of  Eden"  according  tp^heTahxHid; 
and  Mohammed  states  that  the  breadth  of  the  ^rden 
is  that  of  heaven  and  jearth.'*  Both  in  the  Koran 
and  Talmud  .we  find  seven  hells  ias  the  appointed 
abode  f6r  the  damned,  and  each  belL  has  seven  gates, 
in  both  documents.**  The  entrance  of  the  Gehinnom 
is  marked  by  two  date-(ree«^  between  which,  ^inoke 
issues,  and  the  Kofan  speakfiT  of  a  tree  in  hell,:  of 
which  the  damned  are  to  eat  and  of  whicTi  many 
terrible  things  are  related.  **         *    . 

In  the  Talmud  the  prince  of  hell  demands  supply 
for  his  domain,  and  a  similar,  request  i^  made  vx  the 
Koran.**  Between  .the  seven  heaveriS  and  the  seven 
hells  is  an  interm^iate  place,  foi*  those  who  ire  too 
good  to  be  cast  into  heU^  and  too  imperfect  t.o  be 

*<»  Cba^tgji  IX.  2.  0-q?T§*l  rilf:^^/  '•tlipre  are  sereniieavens." 
Emek  Rammeiech.  EisenM^ger  I.  pag.  459.  aiid-Sur.  IL  27.  XVH. 
46.  .88.  XU.  11.  LXy.J2.  LXYII.  3.  LxXl.  14.  V'^r^^  AM**- 

?*  Sur.  XL  9.  XXV5.  26.  XXUI.  117.  ^LXXXV.  ;i5.  and 
Rashi  to  Gen.  I.  2.   tysn  rjJBi  i?^D^'  T-l^i^  "^^   • 

•nf.^  D'*T^^^iuid  Sur.  HI.  127.* 

"  Talmud  Erubin  XIX.  1.  Midrasi  at  the  end  of  Psalm  XI. 
Sohar  II.  pag.  150.    Sur.  XV.  44. 

»*  Sakkhah  XXXVII.  and  Suj.  XlXVn.  60    XLIV.  43 

"   Othioth  by  Rabbi  Akiba  VUI.  1.  and  Stir.  L.  29. 
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admitted  into  heaven.'^  This  intermediate  abode  is 
however  so  narrow  that  the  conversations  of  the  bless- 
ed and  the  damned  .on  either  side  ma]rl>e  overheard. 
The  .ha{)piness  bf  Paradise  is  simflarly  depicted  in  both 
Talmud  and  Koran ;'^  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
•it  ia  equally  set  forth;  the  Tahnud  declaring  that  it 
is  as  eaisy  for  an  elephant  to  enter  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  the  Koran  merely  substituting. a  camel 
for  an  elephant.'^  That  the'  dead  live  in  the  sight  of 
God:  is  stated  in  both  documents^  in  the  same  terms, 
and  that  the  admission  to  the  actual  (M*esence  of  the 
Almighty  is  not  to  be-expected  before  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment and' the  Resurrection  of  the^dead.**  The  signs 
of  the  last  day,  as  given  in  the  Koran,  are  borrowed 
equally. from  the  Scriptures. and  the  Talmud.*®    - 

The  lengthened  descrijptions  in  the  Koran  ^  the 
future  Resurrection  and  Judgment  are  also  decidedly 
tinged  with  a  Talmudical  colouring.  That  the  several 
members  of  the  human  body  shall  bear  witness  against 
the  ^damned «  and  that  idols  shall  share  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  worshippers  is  stated  both  in. the  Talmud 

"  Midrash  to  Eccks.  VII.  14.   Sut.  VII.  44.  45.  46..  4?. 
"   MiSimah  Aboth  IV.  17.   Sur.  IX.  38.  XIU.  26. 
"  .Compare    thd  Talmudtc :    K^nTgn  t!<^p^  N^^J  ill^^T  «?^3. 
with  i)LA3SlJI  jjU*  ^  J^l  ^^  ^^  in  Sur.  VII.  38.    ' 

*•  Thp  jpdouB  "eiyoj  the  glory  of  the  Sheehinah:"  y^t^  ^^nj 
nj-^P^u  Sur.  LXXV.  23.  g.Jbb  L^jj  ^^f  "their  Lord  contertpla- 
tiag".   Also.  Sun  LXXXIX.  27.    '  .     .  ' 

*<>  Sur.  XXL  104.  XXXIX.  67.  XLIV.'S.  XVIL  60.  XXH.  2. 
XXVn.  89.  Isa.  XXXIV.  4^  Eaek.  XXXVXU.  XXXIX.  Sur. 
XXL  96. 
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• 

and  Kor^.^^  The  time  of  the  last  Judgment  Mo^ 
hammed  decfiqed  to  fi](,  resting  upoa  the  Jewish  or 
Scripturd  sentence  thkt  "one  day  with  God  is  like 
a  thbusand."**  The  Jews  in  speaking  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  dead  allude  to  the  sending  down*  of 
rain;  theKoran  also  affirms  that  this  means  of  quick- 
ening the  dead  will  be  employed;**  and  the  Tal- 
mudical  idea  that  the  dead  will  rise  ia  the  garment 
in  which  they  were  buried  has  likewise  been  adopted 
into  Moslem  tradition.**  The  Jewish  opinion  that 
''all  the-Pr6phets  saw  in  a  dark,  but  Moses  in  a  dear 
mirror'' *Ms, modified. in  the  Koran  by  the  addition 
that  God  sends  down  his  angelic  messenger  Gabrtel, 
as  "the  Holy  Ghost"  with  revelations;  thifik- extra- 
ordinary notion  of  Gabriel  being  considered  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  also  imported  from  the  teaching  of  the  Jews.  *• 
Again,  the  Demonolegy  of  the  Koran  is  chiefly 
borrowed  from  the  Talmud.  "Three  of  the  properties 
of  demons  are  in  conunon  with  angels ,  and  three 

**  ChagigaXVr.  Thaanjtiil.  and  Sdr.  XXlV.  24.  XlXVl.  66. 
XLI.  19«  Siikkah  XX4X.  and  Siir.  XXL  98: 

*^  Psa.  XCiv;  Sanhedr.  96,  2.  and  Siir.  XXIL  46.  XXXII.  4. 
Ezek.  XXXVn.  13:  anJ  Sur.  C.  9.  .       • 

*'  DtD^  T*^^^  "who  sc^ds  down  the  rain"' is  iirtroduced : 
Thaanith  at  the  beginning,  Sur.  VI.  95.  XXX.  49:  XXXVI.  33. 
XLI.  39.  XLUI.  10.  .  , 

**  Sanhed.  XC.  2.  Khethubliotli  CXL  2.  See  alsQ  VI.  95.  and 
Pocock.  not.  mi«c.  cap.YU.  p.  ^71.    luLu  ^  s^i^JLU  ss^^t  ^t 

^*  Jebamoth  XLIX.  with  Sur,  XLn;*50, 

*«  1  King  XXir.  21.*nti'irj  NJ.:1;  and  n^^p^pt  ITin  "the  clearly 
speaking  spirit*'  is  also  taken  as  Gabriel:  Saahedrin  XLIV.  and 
Sur.  LXXVIIL  38.  XCVH.  4.  XVU.  87. 
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with  met);  ihej  liave  wings  fike  angels,  c^\.  fly -from 
ono  6nd  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  knoV^l^iigs 
to  come.  But  do  they  kno^  future  events?  No, 
but  they  listen  behind  the  v^.  The  three  properties 
in  conmion  with  men  are:  they  eat  and  drink,  indulge 
in  physical  loye  and  die."* J  This  was  adoptisd  in  the 
Koran  and. spun  out  ad  Ubitun^,*  for  i]9[stan()e,  wliHst 
listening  once  to  the  angelic  conversation*  they  were, 
hunted  away  with  stones!  -Their  presence  in  places 
of  worship  is  admitted  both  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
I^ran:'  **  when  the  servant  of  tjod  stood  up:4o  in- 
voke him,  the  Djins  all  but  pressed  ou  him  in  the 
crowd."" 

•  -Amongst  the  motal  precepts  which  are '  borrbwed 
from  the  Talmud,  we  may  mention,  that  children  are 
not  to  obey  their  parents,  wh6n  the  latter  demand 
that  which  is  evil;*®  prayer  is  to  be  perfonned  stand- 
ing, walking,  or  even  riding;?^  devotions  may -be 

K^^S  t|*T^l  «T?^:9  r^T"  '^'■»^^^*VP5?«J  n^Tti'^n  isnb  "t8^  pVv:; 

r^is.  rn«5i  r$pi^  07^5  -aq:?  t^^\  nn*-*©?;'  '^.yifia  ^T^vi 

•rOS^r^il  Ciiagiga  Xyi/l.  and  to.  XV;  17,  34.  -XXX^ViLL 
78.  LXXXL24.  LXYII.  5.  XXXVII.  7.  LXXIL  Hence  the  ap- 
pelladTe   f^J^y  tha  sjbo'ned  one.      ... 

*'   Compare  the  Tahnud:  «Vi  ^n-^i^  n^^  '^^^  «T;n*i{  "n  and 

Sua  LXXIL  19.       . 

'         .      •  •        • 

*'  *Sakh  the  fkther  to  his  son  beiiig  a  Priest, 'defile  thjself,  or 
return  not  that  which  is  found,  -^ould  he  in  this  obey  him  V*  * Jeb- 
hamoth  VL   cfr,  Sur.  XXIX.  7. 

n  Sur.  II.  23a  Itl.  188.  X.  13.  The  Jews.  Berachoth  X. 
^"9?^  ^P^^l  Pf%y  standivg;  may  b^^doa?  .ridinf  en  an  ass. 
JlisbnahBerachoth  IV.  5.  *  •     . 
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shortened  in  urgent  ca^Sy  without  c<munitting  ^m;  ^  ^ 
dnm£en  persons  .are  not  to  ^ngage  m  acts  of  wor- 
ship;^ ^  ablutioti5>  before  prayer  ^are  in  special,  cases 
euforeed,'  but  generally  require^  both,  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  Korsui;?^  each' permit  the  use  of  sandinstead 
of  water,  -when  the  latter  is  not  to  be  procured.  **  The 
Talmud  prohibits  loud  and  noisy  prayers ,:  and  Mo* 
haufimed  gives  this\shbrt  injuncticmc — "cry  OQt  in 
your  prayers^"  ^*  ip  addition  to  this  secret  prayer, 
public  worship  is  equaHy  commended.  ^  ®  The  Shema- 
prayer  of  t&e  Jews  is  to*  be  performed,  '•*when  one  is 
able  to  distinguish  a  Uue  from 'a  white  thread^  and 
thiii  is  jwrecisejiy  the  criterion  of  the  commencement 
of  the  fast  in  the  Koran.  *^  The  following  social  pre- 
cepts are  likewise  copied  from  Judaism,  —  a-divorced 
woman '  must  wait  three  pionths  before  mariying 
again;  ^^moi^ers  are  to  nurse  their  ^ildren  ttro  full 
years;  -and-  the  degrees  of  .aflinity  within  which 
marii^ges  are  lawful.  *• 

^^   Sor.  IV.  102.  and  Mishnab  Beraoboth  IV.  4. 
^   Sur.  lY.  46.  and  BeracboUi  XYXr  2.  Erubin  LSIV. 
-*^  Sur.iy.  46.  V.  9.   Miibnah  Beracbotb  III.  4.   . 
'^*  Sur.  V.  8.  and  Berachoth  MNl.  Vll  "Tinx^  n£]^75  be  puri- 
fies himself  with  sand  and  kas  Aone  enough. 

**  vd>^JLaj  y^^  Snr.XVILllO.  vith  Berachoth  XX:^.  2. 
*lblp  T^r^l'  fitfcui  b^irp^Via*;  thjtft  he  tio  not  lift  up  his  VoiCt.^ 
•    "  SonnH  LXXXVI.    iJfcXivn.   LXXXVIII.   and  flie   n^prj 
*»^^;;  of  the  Jews. . 

^  Mislmah  ?eyact.  1.  2..  Sur/ll.  183/: . 

*»  Sur.  n.  228,  Mish.  Jabh^otb-IV.  l6.  .  . 

^^  Sur.  II.  233.  XiXI.  13.  The  Talmud;  Kethiiboth  LX^  1. 
where  it  is  ieidded ,  that  beyond  that  period  it  was  like  sudkliog  a 
worm;  and  Sur.  XXIV.  31. 
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'3.  The  htsUyrical  inCidmU,  wlijc^  Mohamitoed 
borrowed  from  Judaism,  are  t'eeorded  with  tJm  most' 
grotesque  and  fabulous  admixtures;  regardTess  of  tfie 
sources  from  which  h^  gkaned  them  he  is  indifferent 
to  all  .order  or  system.  Ignoraiit  of  the  genefal  fea- 
tures of  Jewish  history,  Mohacamed  appropriates  none 
of  the  historical  waymarks  which  •detmnine'th^  great 
epochs  rec(»'ded  in  the' Old- Testament^  but  confined 
himself  to  certain'  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  isingle 
individuals;  we  shall  review  these  in  ^chronological 
order,  noticing  the  flagrant  anachronisms  as  they 
arise  in  the  Koran. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  oiPtxtriarchs  prior  to  the 
flood,  stands. the  primogenitor  of  the  human  race^ 
Even  before  the  formation  of  man,  the  je^ousy  of  the 
angels  existed  to  such  a  degree,  as. to  cause'' them  to 
oppose  his  creation?  but  God  revenged  it  by  endowing 
Adam  with  superior  knowledge:  —  ''When  thy  liOrd 
said  to  the  angels,  I  am  going  to  place  a  substitute 
on  earth,  they  said:  wilt  thou  place  there  one  who 
will  do  evil  therein  arid  shed  blood?  but  we  celebrate 
thy  praise  apd  sanctify  thee;  God  answered:  Verily 
I  know  that  which  ye  know  not;  and  he  taught,  Adana 
the  names  of  ail  things,  and  then  proposed,  them  to 
the  angeb,  arid  said:  Declare  unto  me. the  names  of 
these  things,  if  ye  say  truth;  t^ey  answered:  Praise 
be  unto  thee,  we  have  no  knowledge  but  what  thou 
teachest  us^  for > thou  art  knowing  acid: wise.  God 
said:  Q  Adam  tell  thenithei^  lian^es^  And  when  he 
had  told  them  their  names,  God  said:  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  know  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 


f - 
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know  tfaat  wBibh  jne  discover,  m^  ^hat  w^ich  ye 
wnceal."***  tet  u«  examme-  whence  ther  Koran  ob^ 
tained  this  occult  information:  "When  God  itftended 
to  create  man*  He  advised  with  the  angels  and  said 
unto,  thein  we  will  make  man  in  oiir  own  image, 
Gen.  1,  26.  then  said  they,  What  is  man  that  Thou 
remembere^t  him,  Psalm  vim  5.  what  shall  1)6  his 
peculiarity?  Hie' answered 'his  wisdom  is  superior  to 
yours.  Then  brought  He  before  them,  cattle,  animals 
and  birds,  and  asked  £Dr  the^  names  but  they  knew 
it  not.  After  man  was  created  He  cauiied  tbem  to 
pass  before  him  and ^askej  for  theirs  names,  and  He 
answered:  this  is  an  ox,  that  an  ass,  this  a  horse  and 
that  a  camel. — Wh^t  is  thy  name?  To  me  it  becomes 
to  be  called  "earthy,''  for  from  "earth"  taaji  cr^'^ 
ted — And  I?  "Lord,"  for  Thou  rulest  overall  thy 

creatures."  •*  

To  this  may  be  added  the  fable  that  God  cowi- 
manded  the  angels  to  worship  Adaiti;*^  which  is 
likewise  appropriated  with  certain  modifications  from 

•«  Suf.  n  28—33..   . 

fi^rs.  0?\sjS  "-9^,^*  .^n^  \n\  nwti  ist;  nij  nj  0*7^$  ^3  j!?;h  "5 

n^  "^SS  Sb  n73^.  q^i^  nq^JT  b^|  s^t  b-D  rtt  litarj  ni  S-it# 

:^^nWs  b'Db  iWtj  r^'^xi  ^';n«  rit^^nb  Midra»h  Rabbah  to 
Leviticus  Farashah  XLX.  and  Genei^is  Farashah /YIII.  and  Sfl#iKedtin 

xxzvm.  .        .  :^       . 

•'  Sur.  VH.  10—26.   yvr.  28—44.    XVn.  63— €8;.  XVttl.  48. 
XX.  115.  XXXVnL  71-r86. 
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Talmudkal  wntisgd.  Some  Jewish  ft.Ues  recordi»  that 
the  aiOgelfir  contemplilted  worshipping  man*!  hot  were 
prevented  by  God;^^  others  preciselj  agree  with  die 
Koran,/^*^  that  God  commanded  the  angels  to  worship 
man ,  aud  that  thgy  obeyed. with  the  exception  of 
Satan.  The  Soniia  infonuB  lis  that  Adam  was  sixty 
yards  high^  and  Rabbinical  fkbles  makoi  him  ext^d 
4rom  one  end.  of  the  world  to  the  other,  but  4ipon  the 
Qtngels  esteeming  hifn  a  second  Deity^  God  put  hn 
hand  upon  him  and  reduced  him  to  a  thousand  yilrds !  ?  ^ 
Jewish. writings  thus  record  the  intention  of.the  erea^ 
tdres  to  worship  Adam:  —  "When  the  creatures  saw 
Adam,  th6y  were  airjttd  thinking  hina  to  be  the  Crea- 
tor and  came  to  worship  him,,  but  he  said  to  them: 
Ye^  conje  to  worship  me,^  but  come  with  me^,  and  we 

*  ^'  Hiere  are  signs  of  great  yeneratton  *  for 'Atfam ,  baCwhen 
about'  to  worship  him,  God  preYented  it:  ^21   IDTg  •I'^Vfil'nTJ  fi*;jfi{ 

ir  ^i  naX'?^  ^^  '^^  ri5f  n-^^ri  ^feb^a  ti-^^ji  n^^  T35 
Saohedrin  XXfcX.  Again :  htj  fci^irr  '^^'^^  tlT^T^  R^J^^  n?UJ^ 
ni^  p^.^nlt  y;^\  "i^t'B  ^ti]^^  n!:?^:^ '•g'^ba  ^a"  -wj  &7«!p3 
:t3^t|'K^?i^  b*3r!.ti:r^i  n^'^-jn  rb?  byr]  'fj'^'prj.ilidrash  Kab- 
bah ad  Genesis  Parash.  VIU  . 

^*  The  Midrasfa  of  Rabbi  Moses  Haddarahan  examined  ISjZunz 
"Die  gottesdiensUichen  Vortrftge  der  Juden"  pag.  296.  "Locatus 
est  Deus  angelis^mtdisterii,  ut  snpplicarent  Adae.  Veneruirt  angeli 
tniaietdrii.  ad  bene^lacitum'  D^i.;-  ^at&n  refo  erat  Mjor  Qnuiibiu 
angelic.;  in  poeio.  Lociitus  est  igitur  Deo  ^ancto  et  henedicto ,  et 
aitr  Dojujae  mundi  /  iios  creasti  ex  splendore  Schechinae  et~tvr  dicis 
Dol^ift,  ut  supplipemus  ei,  r6l  u(  adoremus  eum  ^ueq  de  Ikao  ierrae 
foxmaali;  Dixii  ei  Deuil  sanctus  et  beHedictus ,  inisto,  qui  est' de 
lim^  terrae,  est  plus  sapientiae  et  intelligentiae*  quamin  te.  Factuln 
^8t  ita^u'e,  cum  noUet  supplicare  ei,  nee  bbedire  Toci  D^i  saaoti'et 
benedicti;  expelltt  ilium  de  coelis  et  foetus  ^  Satan ,  et  de  eo  dieit 
J^aj.  XIV.  12.  quomodo  cecidisti-'de  (ToehBi/^plendpr,  fili  aurohM!** 
efr.  Ba^n^ind  Martitii  Fugio  fidei  edit.  Cai^zoy.  pag.  566;  564.  fin>m 
Berethit  Rabba-  to  Gen.  V.  5.         ^ 

**  Fundgnib.  L  p.  278.  and  Eisenmenger's  Judenthum  I.  p.  365. 
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idll  take  jBuh  1^9  pm.  king  who  hfts  created'  uar'V 
Tife  iteco^t  given  in  the  Koran  of  Cain*s  murder  of 
his  brother^  is  borrowed  jrom  the  Bibles  his  conver- 
satioawith  Abel  before,  he  sl^w  him,*'  is  the  same 
as  thatii^  the  Taxgum  of  Jerusalem.*  Aft^r  the  murr: 
der,  Cain  sees  -a  ravi^n  burying  another,  and  from  this 
sight  gaips  the  idea,  oi  interring  Abel.  Jewish-  fable 
differs,  only  in  ascribing  the  interment  to  the  pir 
rents:  — Adam  and  his  wife  sat  weeping  and lam^ntr 
ing  him,  not  .knowing  what  to:* do^with' the  body,  as 
they  wer€  upacquainte4  wHh  burying.  Thien.  came  a 
raven  wliose  fellow  wai$  dead,  he'  fooL  and  buried  it 
in  the  earth  hiding  it  before  ^ir  ^eyes;  tfa^n  i^id 
Adam,  I  shall  do  like  thi^- raven,  and  taking  Al^s 
corpse,  he  dug  in  the  earth  and  hid  it.**^^  Th^.  sen- 
tence following  in  the  JKpran:—?  "wherefore  we  com- 
manded the  children*  of  Israel  that  he  who  sliQretfa  a 
soul  not  by-  way  of  Retaliation,  or  because  he  doet^ 
corruptly  in,  the  ea^th,  shaU  be  (u;if  he  had  Ham  eSl 
mankinds  hut  he  who  $<xyeth'a  soul  alive, -  shafl  be  as 

^'^  £i8eiiinef)j^et*8  Jqd«nthuia  I.  pftg.  367.  quoted  fh>ra  thePirke 
Rabbi  -  Elieser.  Ta  prore  Adam's  exti^rdinary  luiowledgfe,  the 
T&hDUd  aud  Kdvan  relate  ^aithe  aogelt  brou^t  ikfWn  firapi  the 
higher  worlds  a  ^ok  AiUof  mi^t^. things  he^ond  -their  oom- 
preheDsioQ,  in  x>rder  to  leara^m  Adau)  the  mjiUpe^  i^  ooiitalned. 

f^  Sunk  Y.  30— da.  "I  trill* oertalnlj.  kill  .thee;  Abel  answeied. 
God  only  aeeep^eth  tibe' offerings  of  the  pibui;  if  thou  streiohest 
forth  ihj  hand  against  me  to  slay. me,  I  will  not  stretch  forth  my 
hand  against  thee  to  sUiy,  for  I  fear  God,  the  Lord  of  ali'creatures." 

^i  ri«T^  ^rntjt  aij'i:^  »:}  "T^TMi  c^Sktir.^  :i''rj  nb^j'-i^nb  n-^uJ^b  r'^ 
D7JJ  ^v^  DrjTXJi  wj^q^  n««5  ^5i7*1  wk  n^k  vp^C^a'^? 

Pirke  Rabbi  l:iieser  cap.  XXI.    Compare  with  thi):  Sur.  V.  34.  35. 
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if  hA  saved  all  soub  oftW/' — would  have  no  connectioa 
with  what  precedes  or  followfli/  were  it  tiptfoir  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  in  the  ps^phrase  of  GkfUr  rv;  10; 
where  it  is  «aid  that  the  ^bloods''  of  Cain^i  brother 
cried  to  God  fro^  the  earth,  thus  implying  that  AbeFs 
posterity  were  also  cut  pff:^  and  in  the  Mshnah  Saur 
hedriiii  we  find^the  very  words  which  the  Koran 
aUacbes  to  the  narration  of  the  Ihurder  without  sense 
or  connection.  •• 

4.  Noah  s^tqnds  forth  as  the  preachw  of  righte- 
ousness, builds  .the  ark  ;i,nd  is  saved  with  liis  family 
whilst  the  whole  of  mankind  perish-''^  his  character 
is  however  drawn  more  from  Rabbinical  than  Biblical 
sources*  The  conversations  of  Noah  with  the  people 
aiid  the  words  witli  which  they  mocked  him  whibt 
building  the  ark,.''*  are  the  same  in  Tahnudical  wri- 
tings as  in  the  Koran:  the'  former  declare  that. the 
waters  of  the  flood  were  heated  t  and  the  latter  that 
the  generation  of  the  flood  was  punished  with  boilhig 
water.  ^*  -  • 

^)Pi  ^\^^  V.^.  *Ha{  a^n^rr  I-^^JJ    Misilah  Sanhedrua  rv..5. 

•^«  SuT.TH.57— 63.  X.72.--75.  Xt.27— 50.'XXII.43.  XXIIL 
23f-~82.  XXV.  39.  XXyi.  i05— 121.  XXIX.  13.  14,  XXXVIL 
73-81.  LIV.  9^18.  LXXI.  1—29. 

.^*  'irr^\  M  n^"*!?.  "lup^  ^175^  Old  one,  wherefore  this  ark? 
Saftifiieiinn  CVIIL  efr*.  Sfidrash  Rabblsfa  ad  Gen.  Parash.  yXX.  and 
XXini.  ad  Eccles.  IX.  14.  Afidrash  Tanchama  add«:1"^n^75  ^^ 
t^'^'?^*79  VV^^i^l  ^^^'^  tliey  mocked  and  ftpnoy^  Jiim  with  w'c^s. 

^'  'SyJ^  %\jm  the  oven  poured  forth  boiling  wateT.   Sur.  XL 
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.The  next  Patriarch  after  the  flood  i»  Hud,  who 
is  none  othei*  than  Sber;  another  sample  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  Motainmed.''^  In  the  days  of  Hud^*  th^Q 
tower  is  constructed;  the  -^obitinate  hero,"' ''-^. — ^^ pro- 
bably Nimrod>  takes  the  lead^  the  sin  of  idolatry 
aboundiijigi  an  idql  is  contemplated  as  the  crowhing  of 
the  tower;  but  the  buildmg^is  overthrown,  the.  tribes 
are  Aspersed  and  pynished  id  this  world  and  .in  the^ 
world  to  come:  '•  these  particulars  are  eTidently  bor- 
rowed from  Scripture  and  Rabbinical  writings;  in  the 
Kbran  however  4he  dispersion  is  caused  J[>y  a  poi^ 
sonous  wind  and  not  by  the  confusion  of  tongues; 
The  significance  which  the.  Koran*  gives 'to  Hud  is 
again  in  perfect  accordance  with  RabUnicalJudaisHi:. 
"Eber  was  a  great  prophet,  for  h^  prophetically  cal- 
led his  son  Pelieg  (dispersion),  by  the  help  of. the 
Holy  Ghost,  because  the  earth  was  to  be  dispersed."  ^'^ 

42.  XXm.  27.  ^i;il5-T17r5^12V.  inui^rj  '^*''^  the'race  of  tib«  flood 
was  punished  with  hot  wai^.  Bosh  Hashanahv^VL  2,  Sanhedrln 
CVIU. 

^*  ^O^,  Bud.  'nQS  hence  "H^?,  Hebrews..  This  orii^inal  name 
was  forgotten  and  "H^**^,  Jews  ox  OyA^  sometinies  (>yS&  b^&ame 
common  among  the  Arabs,     *. 

^*  Sot.  VIL  63— 71.  XL  62^64.  i^XH.  43.  XXIU.  38— 44. 
XXV.  4.  XXyi  l23-.14a,  XXIX.  37.  XXX Via  II.  iL.  32. 
XLI.  115—16.  XLVI.  20^25.  ,L.  13..U.41  42.  Lffl.  60.  LIV. 
18—20.  LXIX.  4—9,  IJUQPLXv  5—9.  XVi^  28. 

'"^'f  JuJL6   -Xa^    ioa  Njmnkl's  cognomen 'of  l'"^!!^*  Gen*  X.  7.  8, 

^^  SuT.  XI.  63.  and  Misbnah  Sanhe^r.  X.  i,  where' w«  read^ 
"The  'generation* of  the  dispersion  has  no  pi^rt  in  jfche  world  to  c^m©w" 

"  tinprs  Tj^insi  >^5  h^^  ot^  n^^  wpiji?.  ^y^  n^r^  b^-rj  »•»:»} 
^"3^  "l^-'?5  r'?^  ■'^'S^  Seder  Olam  qupted  Midrash  Jalkut 
cap.  LXll. 
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5*  -Among  all  the  Patiiatclis^^bnlialn.'^  was  the 
ino&t  B»teemed  by  Mohammed,  im  being'neither  Jew 
nor  Ghrurtian  but  a  Moslem  !^^  Tlrai  he  w^te  bbolU 
according  to  the  KoFan;  i»  also  the  belic^f  erf  ibh^  Jewish 
doctors.  *•  '  Hi6  attainiiT]^  the  knowledge  of .  the  .true 
faith;  his  zeal  to  convert  his  generatkm^.hiadestiruc- 
tibn  of  the  idols;  his  placing  the ^taff  in  the  hand  .of 
the'^  largest :  idol  and  ascribing  to  it' :the  deed;  his 
effort  to  persulEide  the  people  of  the  impotence  ot 
their  gods;  the  fury  ordie  people;  their  insisting  pn 
his  being  burned,  and  his  maryellobs  delive)allIee^all 
tfa^e  .particulars  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  as.  giVen  by 
tbe^oran,^^  are  minutely  copied  from  Jewish  fic^ons. 
We  eonfifie ..ourselves  to  one  passage;  "Terah.wus 
i^n.  idcflater,^*  aijid  idol-maker.  ^^ Once  he  weM  a 
jdiiniey  and  left  Abraham' to  sell  the  i4ok;w^,  when 
a  purchaser  came,  asked  his  age :  if  the  pe^i^n  replied 

'?   jHkPly^ti  Ibrahim ;^»J5^,  tailed  jJLB -JjJ^,  fr»«^<>  ofGod. 

'»  Sur.  xvt  i2f  ir.'i29.  in.  eft.  vi/ts.  xVi.  121;  124. 

It.  I3f    IV.  124.    . 

'  ^  Tbe  Jews  ascribe  -t«  him  t&e '  gabbaliiltieai  S*pber  Jezirab, 
iK^iich  is  uertairrfy,  Tery  eld. 

'^^  Sur.  VI.  74— 82.  XFX.  42— 51.  XXI.  52— 69.  XXIL  43. 
^VI.  69-^108.  -XXIX.  15-^23,  XXXVIL  81-^95  *LUI.^5— 
28:  LX.4— ,6.  IX.  U  5,  XXVL  86—104.  Sonna  ?95.  Suf.II.260. 
1X169—74.    XXIX.  23^*27.  iXivn.  95— 99. 

•'  ntvt  called  .v|,  ^sar  by  M.  Suf.  VL  74.    Eusebiut.  in  )iis 

Churcb^History  calls  him  ^A^aQ  wbick  may  liare  arisen  from  SaQa 

and  the  Greek  ^4^aQ  was  tarned  intp  yJf^  Asar.  '  The  Jlater  Arabs 

tiowe^ep  XnoV  the  prop^Jiape  ^  X^^  See  ElpbeHur  to^ur.  yfiL-78. 

According  to  ITarikh  Mdaieklieb'  A«ar  .was-tb^  .father  of«7^rab. 
The.  words  njfj  O'^'^^V^  "^t^  nnij- according  to  the  eonieit  iQint 
imply  also  a  seller  of  images. 


*^ 
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fifty  (^  flixtjr  years,'  Abrabjim  iraid  to  •  hito:  \V^ :  to 
a'xnaiL*9f ;$ixty. wlio  !Pirill  worsb'ip  the  work  ofoxie  day; 
so  that  •purchaser' went  away  ashamed.  ®*  Once^awch- 
man  c^me  with  a  dish  of  flour  an4  said:  here,  put 
this  before  tfa^m!  bat  he^todka.^tick,  broke  all  the 
idols  and  placed  the  ^tick  ii^  the  hand  of  thelargeiit 
of  them.'  Whj&n.his  fiither  returned,,  he  asked «'^ho 
has  done  thi«?  .whereupon  Abraham  said; — /*why 
shall  I  deny  it?  a  ii^oman.  came  "wittt  a  di^h  of  fiour,^' 
telling  me  to  place  it  before  them;  scarcely"  had  I 
dooe  this  ^hen  eacli  was  determined  to  eat  first,  and 
the  largest  of  them" beat. the. pth^re  to  pieces  Yf^th 
th§  stick  he  hasrjn  hid  hand..  But  Terafa  said,  why 
dost  thou,  impose  upon.  me«  have  they  any  knowledge? 
Abraham  replied,,  do  n6t  thy  ears  heaj;  whart  thy  mouth 
speaketh?  ThenTei-ah  sei^^jhis  son  and  handed. hini 
over -to  Nimrod;  who  said  to  Ahnibam;  we  will  worship 
the  firei  Abraham :--— Rather  the  water,  which  ex- 
tinguishes the  fire  J  Nimrod:-— then  the  watfer!  Abra- 
ham;— Kather  the  qloud  which  carries  the  water^ 
Nimrod: — then  the  cloud!  Abraham: — Rath  el*  the 
wind,  which  disperse)?  the  cloud.  Nirprod:— then  the 
wind!  Abrahanir  —  rathef. man  who. resists  the  wind. 
Nimrod: — Thou  art  talking  .vain  tilings;  I  worship 
the  fire  and  cast  thee  inik)  the  midst; of  it,  miy  the 
God  whom  thou  worshippe^lt  coixie  anjd  $ave  Ihee  out. 
of  it.  .  Ahraham  -was  then  cast  into  a  burning- Jime- 

^ycAj  ^  Jyb  jvA^pM  ^^  L*^i^  i*^'^'  cV*^^ 

.ftJUJb  ^tt   8^«^   ^    Abulfeda  histor.  ante  Isl&m.  pag.  20. ' 
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pit  andwaS^sared.'**^  *l?h6  Kcmm  states  thtct  the 
angels. whom  Abraham  receiv^. appeared* aa'ord^ 
nary  Ar obi  9  and  he  was  ustonfshed  when  they.de- 
Q^ined  to  eat/'  According  is^  the-Talmud«  tliej  also 
"appeared  to  him  no  mar?  than  ^roJ*;"**  but  another 
passage  ad'ds:  .""The  angels  descended  ^ird  did  eat. 
are  they  then  said  to  haveT^ally  eaten t  No!  btitthej 
appeared  as  if  they,  did  eat  and  drink/'*V  As  'a  proof 
of  Mohammed's  Aincerlainty  respecting  the  history 
of  Abraham  we  add,  that  the  doubt  regarding,  their 
having  a  son  in  their  old  age »  is  .expressed  in  the 
ILoTdittX}^  Abraham  instead  (Tf  Sarahs  and  she -is 
noAe  to^  laugh  at  the  promise  of  a  son,hefoi*e7it  was 
given  ;^^  ^gain,  the  command  to  offer  his  son,  is  given 
to  Abro^bam'  before  Isctac  is  bom  or  protnisedi  so  that 
the  son  who  was.  lo  be  offered  up  c()uld  be  none  othet 
thaii  Ishma^l;^^  who  was  spoken- of  immediately  be- 
fore-as  the  ''meek  yautkT  Mohammedan  divines  are 
however  not  agreed  whether  J^A^a^Z  was  to  be  offered 
ifp. although  it  is  reported  by  some ,  that  the  horns 

*^  Hjdraah  Rabbab  ad  Geaesis  Farasfa.  XVJl.^ 

•5  Sur.  XI.  72— 79.  ?V.51— 61.  2LX1X.  30— 32/u.  24—38. 

*'   ^'*?5*?2^  ^V?^  ^"^^  ^^  Kiddushin  LII,  * 

^^^1  ^?9^  "'^^  "9^^^  ^^"^  ^T?    Baba  Mezia  LXXXVL  2. 

®  Sih".  XV.  54.  XI.  74.  this  causfed.the  most' absurd  ex- 
plaDations.    '  *  . 

•®*  Sur.  XXXVII.  99— U4.  explains  what  II.  H8.Js  only 
hinted  at,  vi^*  the  son  Isbmael  was  to  be  sacrificod but  was  ^'ran- 
ftomeiS  with  a  noble  viotinf' ;  and  after  that  112.  {J^JOsj^t,*  Ij  sU  «^uwO  • 

^A^UgJt-  ^J|jO  Lao  and  we  rejoiced  him  with  the  promise  of 
Isaac, 
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of  th^  ram  which  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead,  w^re 
preserved  at  Mecca  his  dwelling-place! •^  We  may 
perhaps  account  for  Mohammed's  speaking  of  Ishmael 
as  a  pious  man  and  reckoning  him  among  the  prophets 
and  patriarchs,**  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  consi- 
dered the  patriarch  of  the  Arabs  and  the  founder  of 
the  Kaaba,®*  yet  nothing  ]but  ignorance  could  betray . 
him  into  the  mistake  of  counting  Ishmael  among  the 
forefathers  of  Jacob  ,••*  not  less  surprising  is  the  as- 
sertion that  the  latter  was  the  son  of  Abraham  !** 
The  dying  charge  of  Jacob ,  as  related  in  the  Koraui 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  is  found  in  Jewish 
writings:  ''When  Jacob  was  dying  he  called  his  sons 
together  and  said  unto  them:  hear  ye  sons  of  Israel, 
is  there  perhaps  k  doubt  in'  your  hearts  concerning 
God?  they  replied:  hear  Israel  our  father,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  in  thy  heart  concerning  God,  so  is  there 
none  in  oursr  but  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  one  Lord 
only/'^' 

Among  the  sons  of  Jacob>  Joseph  occupies  the 
pre-eminence.    His  history  is  mainly  the  same  as  in 

•»  Geiger  pag.  133.  134.  135. 

«*  Sur.  XIX.  55—56.  XXL  85  86.  H.  130.  134.  \1,  86. 
XXXVIlI.  48.  XIV.  41.  The  Talmtid  records  thit  Ishmael  re- 
pented: V^e{  ^.nzj  "J7CP.  ni^?  bfi^jT^rJ:  Lnhmaei  repented  during 
the  life-time  of  hie. father.     Baba  Bathra  XVl. 

•'  Siir.  II.  119.  •VSvr.  II.  127. 

•*  Sur,  XI  74.  VI.  84,  XIX.  50.  XXI  72.  XXIX.  26.  Sonna 
398  and  400^  Joseph  is  called  the  grandson  x>f  Abraliaiii,  and  Jaeob 
his  son. 

^*  Sur.  II.  126.  127.  and  Midraah  Rabhah  to  Gen.  Parasb.  98. 
and  to  Deut.  Para^^h.  II.  Also  Targum  Hierosol^m.  to  Deut.  VI.  4. 
Tractat.  Pesachim  pag.  56. 

U 
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the  Bible,  embellished  with  fabulous  traditioiis  of  the 
Jews.  Among  these  is  the  assutdption  ^that  Joseph 
^would  have  resolved  to  sin, ^  had  lie;  not  seen  the 
evident  demonstration  of  his  Lord;'*^^-  that  this  is 
borrowed  from  the  foUowing  fable  none  caa  fail  to 
admit..  "" Rabbi  Jochanan  saith:  both  iiitended  to 
cojnmit  sin;  seizing  him  by  the  garment- she  said: 
lie  with  me  .  .  .  Then  appeared  to  him  the  form  of 
his  father  at  the  window,  who  called  to  him:  Joseph! 
Joseph!  the  names  of  thy  brothers  shall  be  engraven 
upon  the  stones  of  the  Ephod,  also  thine  own,  wilt 
thou  that  it  shall  be  erased  ?'*^^. This  isalmofitKterallj 
repeated  by  a  Moslem  coipm^itary  to  the  Koran.  ®* 
The  feble  of  Potiphar's  wife  inviting  the.  Egyptian 
ladies  to  a  feast,  to  see  Joseph,  because  they  laughed 
at  her  being  so  charmed  with  him  and  of  their  being 
sa.overcome  with  admiration  of  Joseph  ••  that  they 
aqcidentally  cut  their  hands  in  eadng  fruit«  is  ex- 
actly so  related  in  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  book  from 
which  Mohammed  doubtless  derived  it.  The  story 
about  the  garment  being  rent,  and  the  setting  up.  of 
an  evidence  of  guilt  or  innocence  respecting  it,  is  also 

^«  Sur.  XII.  24.  au^  ^liy  ^1^  ^^I  ^yJ  Ljj  f^y 

n^T^J  np^.fic{  n-i^y,  Bvj^iia  '-^Tjb  .^iy^  nTjift  -i^y,  n^ptj  '-^rKb 

nti^:T5  ?j5^irn  Drj-r;^  n^«l  ^a«  '3?fii  b:?  ^^o?:^  '^"^fil  ""TnZ 
tJvT?'?  'i'5^*  Sotih'XXXVl.  2.        * 

*^  Elpherar  to  Sur.  XII.  24.    Geiger  pag..l42. 

-  **  Sur.  XII.  26.  31.' 50.  aod  the  oommentftrj.  of  Elpherar  to 
the  passage. 
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borroii^ed  to  the  very  letter  from  the  game  source.* 
In  this  Sura*  it  is  klsp  stated  that  ""the  devil  made 
faim (Joseph)  forget  the  remembrance  of  his  Lord/'* 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Jewish  tradition:  "Vain 
speech  teiideth  to  destruction;  though  Joseph  twice 
urged  the  chief  butler  to  remember  hipa  yet  he  had 
to  remain  two  years  longer  in  prison.** '  ,The  seeking 
protection  from  man  is^  here  represented  as  the  in- 
stigation of  Saltan.  The  Koran  causes  Jacob  to  tell 
his  sons  to  enter  at  different  gates;  and  the  i^ame 
injunction  is  given  by  the  Patriarch  in  the  Jewish 
writings:  "Jacob  said  to  them  enter  not  throngh  one 
and  the  same  gate/**  The  exclamation  of  the  sons 
of  Israel,  when  -they  found  the  cup  in  Benj^^nin  s  sack: 
'^hoB  he  stolen,  so  has  hisT  brotber  also/*  are  olearly 
a  perversion  of  the  words  which  the  Jewish  traditions 
put  into  their  mouths:  "^Behold  a  thief,  son  of  a  fe-r 
male  thief/*  referring  to  the  stealing  of  the  Teraphim 
by  Rachel.^  Mohammed  again  acquaints  us  that 
Jacob  knew  by  divine  revelation  that  his  son  Joseph 

*  The  ^O-n  ^BO  Sepher  Hajjashar,  quoted  in  the  Midrash  Jal- 
kut  hy  the  name  TT^n  C'lS^*  •»'ai  and  ^xistini;  in  a  Jewish  — 
German  ▼ersion  with  th.e  title  ^"^l  tt\,  efV  also  the  intiaMttipn  in 
the  If idrash  Ahhkir  quoted  in  5! it).  Jalhut  cap.  C2LVI. 

'   9^s    «50    ^HaAdLlt    sLMili     This  is  falsely  applied  to 

the  chief  kutler ;  the  translators  were  betrayed  by  th«  previooi 
Terse.'  Sur  XII.  .42. 

*  Midrash  Rabbah  toGen.  XL  14.  Geigrer  ptfgr- U6.  Sur.XtL 
42.  ''wherefbre  he  remained  in  the  pri«on  sone  y^ars  *' 

*  Sur.Xir.67.  and  nrjN  nrjs^  c;^  •^7^r\  b^  bpr:  tnb  '^^pfij 
Mid.  Rabbah'to  Genesis  Parash   XCI. 

*  Sur.  Xlf.  77.  and  Kfl^Ji  *^4  »?;&  «v  Midrash  Kabbah  Parash. 
XCU.   Gen.  XXXI.  19. 
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was  Still  alive, ^  and  Jewish  tradition  etoables  us  to 
point  out  whence  he  obtainedrthe  information.  ^An 
unbeliever  asked  our  master:,  do  the*  dead  continue 
to  live?  your  parents  did  not  believe  it,  and  will  ye 
receive  it?  Of  Jacob  it  is  said,  he  refused  to  be  Com- 
forted; had  he  believed  that  the  deid  still  lived,  would 
be  not  have  been  comforted?  But  he  ansmfered, 
fool,  he  knew,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  her  still  really 
lived ,  and  about  a  living  person ,  people  need  no 
comfort."  ^ 

-6.  Mohammed  made  but  scanty  allusions  to  the 
early  patriarchs,  Joseph  only  excepted;  but  concer- 
ning Moses  it  was  his  interest  to  be  more  liberal  and 
definite  in  hisH^emmunications, — possibly  from  the  de- 
sire to  be  considered  like  himy  as  he  is  generally 
thought  to  have  taken  that  prophet  as  his  model — 
whose  character  as  lawgiver 'and  whose  personally 
eventful  life,  furnished  him  with  abundant  materials 
which  he  wove  together  as  follows.  Among  tlie 
oppressions  which  Pharaoh  exercised  towards  the 
Jews  are  named,  his  ordering  .their  children  to  be  cast 
into  the  water.  Moses  the  son  of  Amran®  was  put 
into  an  ark  by  his  mother,'  Pharaoh's  wife  observing 
the  child,  rescues  him  from  death,  and  gives  him 

^  Sur.  XII.  86.  97.  and  Midrash  Tanchuma  quoted  ii^  Midrash 
Yalkut  cap.  CXLHL  The  Koran  also  makes  Joseph  tell  Benjamin 
first,  that  h»  "was  his  brother  XII.  69.  in  harmony  ir\t)i  tl^e  Sepher 
H^jjajthar. 

^  Of  the  contradictions  and  inoonsisteocies  with  which  the  "Sura 
Joseph**  aboHndf,  we  only  n^enjion  that' Joseph,  interprets  the 
dream  in  Sur.  XII.  47.  and  in  pO^^Jbe  i«  fetched  from  prison. 

•  Moses  is  introduced  as :  b?7S2  ^^j  "if.tt,  or  ^^%^  i.%a  e****^ 
Gen.  VI.  20,  vy/— W^  {^r^ 
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backtp  his  mother  to  nurse^  When  Moses  was  groum 
up  he  sought  to  assist  his  oppressed  brethren,  ated 
kills  an  £gy{Htan;  being  the  next  day  reminded  o{ 
this  deed  by  an  Hebrew,  he  flees  toMidiaa,  and  mar-^ 
ries  the  daughter,  of  an  inhabitant  of  that  country.* 
When  about  to  leave  Midian  he  sees  a  burning. bush, 
and  approaching  it,  receives,  a  call  to  go  to  Egypt,  to 
exhort  Pharaoh  *.?  and  performnriracles;  he  accepts 
the  mission  but  requests  the  aid  of  his  brother  Aaron.  *  * 
Pharaoh  however  rem^tins  an  infidel  and  gathers  his 
sorcerers  together,  who  perform  only  inferior  miracles, 
and  in  spite  of  Pharaoh*s  threats  they  become  be- 
lievers. *  ?  Judgment  falls  upon  the  Egyptians,  they  are 
drowned  whilst  the  Israelites  are^ saved.  *  ^  A  rock  yields 
water;  Hoses  receives  the  law^^  and  desires  to  see  the 
glory  of  GocJ.  **  During  Moses'  absence,  the  Israelites 
make  a  golden  paU^,  which  he  destroys,  and  reducing  it 

•  Sur.  XX.  37-r44.   XXVIIL  2—29. 

*.•   i*)5^>^  "2^*1^  Pharaoh,  title  of  I^gyptian  Unga . 

**   ^^ya,    Aaron.  Sur.  XX.  8—37.  44—52.    XXVI.  9—17. 

XXXVm.- 29— 86.  LXXIX.  15— 20. 

"  Sur.  VU.  101— 125.  X76— iO.  XI.  99— 102.  Xi.50— 79. 
XXIII.  47— 51.  XXyi.  15— 52.  XXVri.  13—15.  xxlvm.36— 
40.  XL.  24— 49-  XLIII.  45— 64.  LXXIX.  20—27. 

*»  Sur.  n.  46. ,47..  VII.  127—135.  X.  90—93.  XX.  79—82. 
XXVI.  52— 69.   XXVIU.  40—43.  XLIU.  65.  * 

**  ^\J^U   T^TVi^    Sur.  Vn.  143.:  160.     Elpherar  says  to 

the  first  passage :  "Ben  Abhas  sajs ,  he  means  the  Torah  by  Al- 
wach;"  and  more  correctly  to  the  last:  Slj|*AJt  I  gAJ  .^-xJl  where- 
in the  Torah  is. 

"  Sur.  VII.  135—147.  170.  U.  62—55.  60.  87.  IV.  152. 
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to  powdeF,  makes  them  drmk  itr^*  after  this,  Moses 
chooses  heveittj  men  as  assistsBts.  ^^  The  spies  sent 
«to  Caaaan  are  all  wicked  with  the  exception  of  two; 
the  pe&ple  being  deceived  by  them  must  wander  fortj 
years  in  the  desert.^*  Korah,  on  quarrelling  with 
Moses,  is  swaUbwed  up  by  the  ^arth.  ^  *  Th&marreUous 
journey  of  Moses  with  his  serv^t  is  an  addition  whicli 
should  not  be  omitted  in  this  summary  i^  ^entd.^^ 

Among  the  tl^tails,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  that 
Haman  and  Korah'were  counsellors  of -Pharaoh.'^ 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Mohan9ned  should  associate 
Hainan  with  Pharaoh,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Jews; 
since  h^  cared  little,  wkm  individuals  Hved  provided 
they  could  be  introduced  with  advantage.  Korah, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  was  chief  Agent  6r 
treasurer  to  Pharaoh. "  The  Ante-Elodbs-perse- 
cution  of  the  Jews  is-  ascribed  to  li  dream  of  Pha- 
raoh;^' this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  Jewish  fable: 
"The  sorcerers  said  to  Pharaoh,  a  boy  shall  b6  bom 
who  will  l^ad  the  Israeirtesout  of  Egypt;  thenjthought 
he,  —  cast  all  male  children  into  the  river  and  he  will 
be  cast  in  among  them."^*   The  words^Exodl  11.  7, 

*•  Sur.  n.  48-62.  87.  VIL  147— 155    XX  82—99. 

*»  Sur.  VII.  155,  *•  Sur.  V.  2^-^80, 

*•  Sur.  XXVUI.  76-83.  ^         »»  Sur.XVIIL  69-82.  *      ' 

"   ^Us^  ftnd  ^^^^U  SanXXVlH.  57.^38.  XXIX.  3a  XL.  25. 

"  "?.TS  ^Ji?  y^"^\  Dip^^TTB  r;;T  nrip    Midrash  to  .Numbers 
Parasb.  XIV. 

'•  Sur.  XXVIII.  5.  ' 

D^-J^  1??^  »^?^1  '^^k;^   Pirke  Rab.*Elie»er  cap.  XXiVIU.  ' 
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'^'I.  will  can  one  of  the  Hebrew  wom^n'*  produced  the 
Rabbinical  fiction:*  "why  just  a,  Hebrew-woman? 
This  shows  that  he  was  handed  to  all  the  Egyptian 
women,,  but  he  would  not  drink;  for  God  said:  the 
mouth  which, shall  once ^ speak  with  Me^  shbuld  it 
drink  what  is  unclean?"*^  This  was  tdo  valuable -for 
Mohammed  to  omit  in  his  JCoran.^®  Although  it  is 
nowhere*  said  in  the  Bible,  that  the  sign  of  the  leprous 
hand  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,*^  yet 
the  Koran  relates",  it  as  having  there  taken  plac6,** 
and  in  this  also  it  was  preceded  by  Jewish  tradition : 
""He  .put- his  haild  into  his  bosom  and  .withdrew  it 
leprou8>^hite  as  snow;,  they  also  put  their  hands  into 
their  bosom  and  withdrew  them  leprous^  white  as 
snow/*'^  Again  among  Moses*  own  peoplp  none  but 
his  owntribe  believe^  himj'®  this  Mohamttied  doubt- 
less infenred  from  thestatement  of  the  Rabbis:  ""the 
tribe  of  Levi  .was  exempted  from  hard  labout."'* 
Among  the  sorcerers  pf  Egypt  who  fij-st  asked  for 
their  wages  and  then  became  Velievevs  when  th^ir 

Sotab  XII.  2. 

*»   Sur.  XXVIlt  11. 

'^  It  was  wroogiit  in  the  wildeniess  on  the  oecasfon  of  Moses 
being-  called ;  l^ut  as  to  its  being  repeated  befbve  Pharaoh*  Scripture 
is  silent^  •  '  .  ^  '  . 

"  Sur.  VIL  105.   XXVI.  32.  ^     *         .     ' 

"  ^O^prj  or;  piv*^^5  ngtj'^sw  n^^V^l  yp^rf\  ^^l  ^'^V\ 
>l5^3  n^S^niTq  lljiR  tiR-^irT  ^U'tft  B7;  Pirke  Babbi  Eliesex^ 
cap.  XLVIIL 

"o  Syr.  X.  88. 

**  "^^^  ^y^^V^  ?^;rj  ^.  h^^^Xy^;^  Midrash  Rab.  to  Exod. 
Parash.  \. 
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serpents- were  swallowed  by  that  of  Motes,*  ^Pharaoh 
himself  wsis  chief;''  here  again Mohamtaied' is  hidcfbt- 
ed  to  Judaism.  ""Pharaoh  who  UTed  m  the  days  of 
Moses  was  a  great  sorcerer."'*  lu  other  places  of 
the  Koran  he  ascribes  divinity  to  Pharaoh;^'  and 
Jewish* tradition  lAakes  him  declare:  ""Already  from 
thebegiiming  ye  speak  falsehood,  fcfp  I  am  jthe  Lord 
of  the  world,  I  have  made  j^yself  as  weH  fa  %he 
Nile;  as  it  is  SMd  of  him  Ezekv  XXIX..  3.  ""mine  is 
the  river  and  I  have  made  it."'**  The  prophet  seems 
to  have  beenjnuch  confused  with  regard  tgthe  plagues ; 
in  some  places  he  enumerates  nine;'^  in  others  only 
five,  the  first  of  which,  is  said  to  be  theFlood!^'  As 
the  drowning  in  the  Red  Sea,  happened  after  the 
plagues,  he  can  only  allude  to  the  Deluge. 

The  following  somewhat  dai*k  and  uncertain  pas*- 
sage'^  concerning  Pharaoh,  has  caused  commentators 
great  perplexity;  it  is  stated  that  Pharaoh  pursued 
the  Israelites  until  actually  drowning,  when  confessing 
himself  a  Moslem  he  was  saved  alive  from  the^  bottom 
of  the  sea,  to  be  a  "witness  for  ages  to  come,"*^  but 

"  Sdr.  Vn;  HO.  XXVI.  140.         "  Sur.  XX.  74.  XX VL  «. 

»*  r,;r^  bi-tj  ''T;5^>)?fi!  ni^Ta  -fl-?  r:;r;«J  nb7B  MidraA  Talkut 
cap.  CLXXXII. 

•*  Sur.  XXVI.  128.   XXVIII.  38.  XLIII.  60. 

.••  Db^Jrj  r-T^,  «^n  -^^  -3  a-J'yfe!-  ones  iiji^  n^ryn??  t:}\  *n?q 

Rab.  to  Exod;  Par.  V.    .   ' 

»'  Sur.  XVII.  103.   XXVn.  112..  »•  Sur.  VII.  130. 

^      "  Sftr.  X.  90. 

*®   Bedawi,  see  Henzii  fVag.  Arab  pag.  20 1«,  alone  keeps  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  text:  fxi  nSy  L44  JiJLAJLj  *}:,f^'^^  CT^^ 
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we'  find  that  it  is  merely  a  Mohammedan  ^er sion  of 
a  Jewish  fttble:  —  **Perceive  the  great  power  of  repen- 
tance! .Pharaoh  kin]g  of  Egypt  uttered  Tory  wicked 
words:  who  is  the  God  whose  voice  I  shall  obey? 
Exod.  v.  2.  yet  as  he  repented  saying,  who  is  lika 
unto  thee  among  the  gods,-  xv.li.  God  saved  him 
from  death;  for  it  sdith^-^^altnosthad  I  stretched  out 
my  handa  and  destroyed^-r  butGod  let  him  live  that 
he  might  declare  his  power  and  strength."^*  As 
Jewish  commentators  add  to  Exod.  XV.  27.  —  where 
we  read  of  twelve  fountains  being  found  nearElim,— 
that  each  of  the  tribes  had  a  weU.^'  so  Mohaiqmed 
transposes  the  statement  and  declares,  -that  twelve 
fountains  sprang  from  the  rock  which  had  been  smitten 
by  Moses  at  Kephidim.  The  Rabbinical  .&ble  that 
God  covered  the  Israelites  with  mdunt  Sinai  on  the 
occasion  of  the  lawgiving*'  is  thus  amplified  in  the 
Koran:  "We  shook  the  mountain  over  them  as*  though 
it  had  been  a  ctrveling,  and  they  imagined  that  it  was 
falling  upon  them;  and  we  said:  reeeiv^  the  law  which 
we  have  brought  unto  you,  with  reverence."**-  The 
Koran  adds-,  that  the  Israelites  now  demanding 
to  see  God,  die,  and  ^re  raised  agam.*^  It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  origin^  of  this  figment:  — 

T^"???,^  Pirke  Rabbi  FAwet  cap.  XLIII  efr.  Mid.  to  PvaimCVI. 
Mid.  Jalknt  cap.  CCX2XVIIL. 

"  Drj^  :i5?n!5  O^sA  ^^^  ^^^  ^Vi^  ^^^^'  ^  ^*^  XV.  27. 
cfr.  also  Targuni  Hierolym. 

*»  ry^ri^  *ir:rj  rij  ny)^  "58  ^^   Aboda  Tarah  H.  2. 

**  Sur.  VII.  170.  171.  **  Sur.  II.  62.  63.  IV.  162. 
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^Two  tilings  demanded  the  Isra^tes  from  God;  diat 
th^  might  see  his  glofy,  and  htar  his  voice,  and  both 
were  granted  tor  them,  as  it  is  sidd:  Behold  the  Lord 
our  God  has  shown  to  us  His  glorjund  greatness  and 
EGs  Voice  we  heard  out  ot  the  midst  of  the. fire.  Deut. 
v.  21 .  These  things .  however  they  had"  n6'  power'  to 
resist;  as  they  came  U>  mount  Sinai  and  He  appeared 
unto  thrai  their  souls  escaped 'by  His  speaking,  as  it 
is  said:  *mj  soul  escaped  as  He  spake\  The  Torah 
however  interceded  fox  them,  saying:  *doesaking  give 
his«  daughter  to  marriage  and  kill  hia  boutehold? 
The  whole,  world  rejoices  (at  my  appearance)  and  thy 
childi^n  (the  Israelites) -shall  they  die.r-^  At  once 
their  soul  returned,  therefore  it  is  said:  ^e  doctrine 
of  God  is  perfect  and  brings  back  .the  soul.''**" 

The  history  of  the  golden  cn^afforded  a'ifevbarable 
subject  for  the  Korair  which  follows  as  usu^l,  the 
fabulous  account^  of  the  Rabbinical  traditions  relating 
to  it.  -Both  represent  Aaron  as  having  been  nearly 
killed  when  at  first  resisting  the  entreaty  of  the  people 
to  make  it.  The  Sanhedrin  relates :  "Aaron  saw  Chur 
slaughtered  before  his  eyes,  (who  opposed  them)  and 
he  thought,  if  I  do  not  yield  to  them^  they  wiU-deal 
with  me  as  they  dealt  with  ChurJ'*'-  According  to 
another  passage  in.  the  Koran,  an  Israelite  by  the 

"  n^TI  05^  ">>?!  •'r^i  w?^  13:?  "TTKi^  ni),or;:j:rT;n  W^, 

''n-^  "^^^  ^""1  ^'^^  ^^'S  '^V'9  «5:'^'*'?'?-  "?.«5V'3  ^"^m  &v"^ 

«55}  nyr}^  n-p^^^rj   Abodah  Sarah  II.  2.    .. 

*^  Sur.  VII.150.  knd  »\  "fcj  *T»3fi|  VJ^b  IJ^aj^  n^rt  n^lll^ISS 
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name  of  Samari  enticed  them  aad  made  the  calf.*^ 
Like  the-  wandering  Jjew  in  the  Christian  faUe,.  Sa- 
mari. i^  punii^hed  by  Moses  with  endless  wandering, 
and  he  is  compelkd  to  repeat  the  words  ""touch  me 
not/*  ^*  Jewish  traditiona  make  Micah  assist  in  manu- 
fiacturing  the  idol  calf;^^  /but  Mohammed  either 
derived.  Samari  from  Samael;  or  as  the  Samaritans 
are  stated  by  the  Arab  writers  to  hcve  said:  ^touch 
me  not,**  he  may-  hsTe  considered  -Samari  as  thft 
author  of  the  sect  gf  the  Samaritans.  ^^  - 

That  the  calf  thus'  produced  by  Samari  from  the 
ornaments,  of  the  p^ple,  lowed  on  being  finished,  ^^ 
is  eridently  a  Koran  repetitign  of  the  following  Jewisb 
tradition:  ""The  calf  canie  fortli  Exod.  JiLxn*  24. 
roaring,  and  the  Israelites  saw  it.  Rabbi  Jehuda 
says:  Samael  entered  the  calf  and  Soared  to  deceite 
the  Israelites/*  The  addition  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 
remained  faithful  to  God,  is  both  Scriptural  and  Rab- 

**  Sur.  XX.  87.  90.  96.  The  name  ^woLmJI,  Samari  r  maj 
have  ariten  fi^om  htfiTf^  who  is  said  to  hare  auieted  in  jqaakiog 
the  calf. 

**  Sur.  XX.  97.  the  words  he  has  to  repeat,  are:  ^Lmuo  ^y 
no  tancht 

*^  Rashi  to  Sanhedrin  CI.  2.  l^e  Micah  the  san»  as  Judg. 
XVIL  hence  Arah  writers  consider  Micah  and*  Samari  identi^ 
Aohmed  hen  Idris  in  Hotting,  hist,  orient,  pag.  84. 

**  It  ma^  also  have  i^isen  from  a  Pharisaical  sect  called*  hjr  the 
Talmnd:  -^Z^^itSP,  b{|  i2^:)'-ic:  **the  sepwited  one:  tooch 'me  not!" 
The  fttble  is  elearljr  a  composition  from  yarions  elements. 

"  Snr.  Vir.  147.  XX.  90.  and  ^n-tl  ?«7!  nji  njn  bj^n  li»3 
^^7^1    Pu'li^e  Rabbi  Ziieser  cap.  CLIX. 
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bimcal.'^  In  thcfellowing  events  we  baye  abbrevin- 
tions »  but  BO  alterations  or  additions^  eacctpt  in  the 
"iiiatter  of  Korah^*  which  is  honoured  wi^  singular 
embellishments;  for  instance,  Korah  had  such  riches, 
that*  from  ten  to  ibrty.  strong  men  were  required  to 
cany  the  keys  of.his  treasures.^^  Moslem  tradiU<m$ 
go-  much  (urthjer;  Abulfeda  says  forty  nmUi  were 
required  to  convey  the  Jieysi  %  Nevertheless  Jewish 
ttadition,  whence  it  is  ta}ieH,  is  stiU  more  extravagant. — 
'"Joseph  buried  three  treasures  in  Egypt,  one  of  which 
became  known  to-^Korah.  Riches  are.  turned  to  de- 
struction to  him  that  possesses  them,  Eccles.V.  12. 
and  this  may  well  be  applied  to  Korah.  The  keys 
to  the  treasures  of v Korah  made  a  burden  for  300 
white  mules,"**  The  accusation  from  which  Grod 
cleared  his  servant  Mpsed,  of  which  the  Koran  makes 
mention,  was  according  to  the  best  conamentators, 
occasioned  by  Korah.  "Abu  Aliah  sayi^:  it  refers  to 
Korah  hiring  a  harlot  to  reproach  Moses  before  all  the 
people;  upon  which  God  s<a-uck  bet  dumb,  and  destroyed 
Kotah,  which  cleared  Moses  from  the  charge."  *•  This 
is  unquestionably  an  amplification  of  the  following 

*'  Sur.  VII.  159.  £xod.  XXXU.  26.  Pirke  Rabbi  EUeser 
cap.  XLV. 

"  Sur.  iXVIIL  76.  The  words  by  Sale:  **inany  strong  men" 
signify  a  general  number' from  10-— 40. 

**  .^"fgt  r^^^^b  ni-f^i^  niKTa  •'dbti^  -tite^  ny^  bt{J  ti^^^^  nj 
n'25>  bxg  T^j  n*^?.  rirrx^ljTg  Pirke  Rabbi  Elieser  cap.  XLV. 

»«  Sur.  XXXIII.  69.  LXI.  5.  ^);;U^^^  yft  &JUJLJ  yjJ  JU^ 

\,%4A9i  ^l^J.  \^\\  ^^y^  IgMtflij  ^g^yo  ^(XaS  ILdu  ^U^t 

^^^U  iiSds^y  ^3  ^jjo  iS^y^  ^7^^)  ^'  ElphMrer  to  Sur. 
XXXm.  69. 
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passage.  ^Mos6s  heard  and  fell  on  his  facp.  What 
was  it  he  heer^t  That  they  accused  him  of  having 
to  do  with  another  man*s  wife.*'  Other  connnen- 
tators  of  the  Koran  conceive  the  unjust  charge  from 
which  Moses  was  cleared,  to  have  been  that  of  mur- 
dering Aaron  on  mount  Hor,  because  hesand  Eleazar 
only  were 'present  when  Aaron  died!**  That -they 
have  again  had  recourse  to  Jewish,  tradition  will  appear 
from  the  subjoined  extract:  —  ''The  whole*  congre- 
gation saw  that  Aaron  was  dead;  and  when  Moses 
and  Eleazer  came  down  from  the  mountain,  the  whole 
congregation  gathered  together  asking :  where  is  Aaron  ? 
But  they  said,  he  is  dead.  —  How  can  the  Angel  iif 
death  touch  a  man,>  by  whom  he  was  resisted  and 
restrained,  as  it  is  said:  he  stood  between  the^dead 
and  the  living  and  the  plague  was  stayed;  if  ye  bring 
him,  it  is  well,  if  not  we  will  stone  you.  Moses  prayed: 
Lord  of  the  world,  remove  fix)m  me  this  suspicion! 
Then  God  opened  and  showed  them  AarOn*s  body, 
and  to  this  the  passage  applies  i  the -whole  congre- 
gation saw  etc.  etc.  Numb.  XX;  29."** 

7.  The  time  of  the  Judges  is  passed  over  un- 
noticed, and  from. the  manner  in  which  the  election 

ti^^  ri^^:;  Pirk  R.  Elieser  cap.  XLV.  M.  speaks  of  the  uojust 
charge  against  Moses  in  the  very  Sara  in  which  he  strives  to  clear 
himself  from  Just  impatatioqs ! 

^^  According  to  Elpharer  and  Abolfeda,  the  angels  showed  the 
dead  body  of  AaroQ. 

"  Midrash  Tanchuma  te  Numb.  XX.  29.  The  fabulous  ex- 
pedition of  Moses,  Sur.  XVIII.  59 — 82.  is  likewise  of  Jewish  origin. 
Zunz:  JDie  gottf^tfenOltAen  ©ortrfige  bet  3ubfn,-  l&iflotif^  enttoirfeU. 
The  hero  of  the  tale  is  however  a  certain  Rabbi  Jushua. 
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of  a  king  is  introduced  Sur.  H.  247.  258.  it  woald 
appear  that  Mohammed  was  ignorant  of  the  long  in- 
tervai  hetween  Moses  and  Saul/^  Of  Dayid*8  history 
only  his  victory  over  Goliath  .and  his  AH  through 
Baihsheba  are  recorded.  The  Sonna  -makes  men- 
tion of  the  brevity  of  his  slumbers,  and  commentators 
of  the  Koran  affirm  the  same :  ""The  aposile  of  Grod 
said:  David  dept  half  the  night,  he  then  rose  hr  ^ 
thivd  part  and  slept  again  a  sii:th  part.'**^  This  the 
Koran  derived  from  the  Rabbist  who  assert  that  the 
king  slept  only  for  the  term  of  '^sixty  Breathings.''** 
Of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  the  Koran  makes  parti- 
cular mention;  and  to  support  the  statement,  adds, 
that  he  understood  the  language  of  birds;  this  ^^as 
also  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  The  winds, 
or  more  probable  ipirits  obeyed  him;'*  and  demons 
birds  and  beasts  formed  part  of  his  standing  army.*^ 
Jewish  commentators -record  that  ''demons  of  various 
kinds  and  evil  spirits  were  subject  to  him."**  The 
story- of  the  .queen  of  Sheba  and  the  adveMures  of 

*^  M  ascribes  to  Saul  what  Scripture  relates  of  GideoD.  Jad^. 
Vlf.  5-6. 
.  *^  S^na  C2^LVin.  Elpharer  to  Sur.  XXXVm.  16:  J^s  Jj» 

pU^^   glXi  ^yMiy   JuJUl  V.A^    ^LL)    Oy\i>  ^\f  ^jSjD  iJUt 

^^  ''Tjp:  D^I^tlJ.  &erachotb.  In  bis  days  the  Sabbath^breaking 
Jews  are  metamorphised  into  apes.  Sur.  11.  61<  IV.  50.  V.  65. 
VIL  166. 

••   ^o.  like  rSrcr^  the  Spirits.    Sur.  XXVII,  13.  16. 

•*  •&«•.  XXr.  81.  82.  XXXIV.  11.  12.   XXXVIUt  35— 40, 
The  second  Targum  to  Eiither  I.  2. 
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the  lepwiAg,**  are  only  abFidgements  from  JeVish 
traditions.  As  the  origmal  is  less  accessible  and  more 
importstnt  to  the* student  of  the  Koran  .we  shall  in- 
sert aversion  ef'this  ridiculous  fable. —  ^'The  wild 
cock  was  once  sought  for  among  the  birds,  and  not 
being  found  the  king  angrily  commanded  that  he 
should  be  brought  in,  intending  to  kill  him.  Then 
said  the  wild  cock  to  the  king-s^My  Lord  king,  give 
heed  and  hear  my  words!  Already  for  three  months 
I  weighed  in  my  mind,  and  flew  about  in  the  whole 
world  in  search  for  a  town,  which  does  riot  obey  thee. 
I  saw  then  a  city  in  the  East,  of  the  name  of  Kitor, 
in  which  are  many  people,  and  a  woman  governs  them 
all ,  she  is  called  qtreen  of  Sheba.  If  it  please  thee, 
my  Lord  king,  I  shall  go  to  that  city,  bind  their  kings 
in  chains  and  their  rulersv\nth  iron  fetters,  and  bring 
them  hither.  As  it  pleased  the  king,  writers  were 
called ,  who  wrote  letters  and  bound  them  to  the 
wings  of  the  wild  cock.  He  Came  to  the  queen  who 
observing  the  letter  tied  to  the  wing,  loosened  it  abd 
read  the  following  contents:-^ From  me  king  Solo- 
mon, greeting  to  thee  and  to  thy  princes !  Thou  knowest 
^ell  that  God  has  made  nre*king  <p7exr  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  over  the  birds  of  heaven,  over  demons,  spi- 
rits and  goblins,  the  kings  from  sAl  regions  of  the  earth 
approach  me  with  homage;  wilt  thou  do  this,  thou 
shalt  have- great  honour,  if  not,  I  will  send  upon  thee 
kings,  legions  and  horsemen.  The  kings  are  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  horsemen  the  birds  of  heaven 

"*   The  sagacious  bird  JJ&  Jjd  forms  a  conspiouous  part  in  the 
fable  of  the  queen  of  Sheba:  Sur.  XXVII.  20—46. 


^-^ 
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the  hosts «  demons  and  spirits;  l^e  goblins  an  the 
legions  who.  shall  strangle  you  in  yourbeds.^  •  When 
the  queen  had  read  this*  she  rent  her  gErments.ajid 
called  for  the  elders  and  lords»  saying:  know  ye  what 
king  Solomon  has  sent  to  9ie?  They  answered »  we 
neither  know  nor  esteem  him.  The  queen  however 
trusting  them  not,  called  for  sailors  and  s$nt  presents 
to  the  king,  and  after-three  years  she  came  herself.  The 
king  on  hearing  of  her  arrival  sat  in  a  crystal  hall 
to  receive  her ,  which  made  her  fancy  that  he  was 
sitting  in  water,  she  therefore  uncovered  her  feet  to 
pass  through.  On  seeing  his  glory  she  said:  may 
the  Lord  thy  God  be  praised  who  has  found  pleasiure 
in  thee  and  made  thee  sit  on  the  throne  to  exercise 
mercy  and  j  ustice.  *  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  fable  before  alluded  to,  that 
demons  assisted  Solomon  in  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  being  deceived,  continued  it  after  his  death,  we 
may  here  add  that  Mohammed  borrowed  it  directly 
from  the  Jews.®*^  When  Solomon  became  haughty, 
one  of  his  many  demons  ruled  in  his  stead  till  he 
repented.®®  The  Sanhedrin  also  refers  to  this  de- 
gradation: '*In  the  beginning  Solomon  reigned  also 
over  the  upper  worlds;"  as  it  is  said:  "Solomon  sat 
on  the  throne  of  God,"  after  that  only  over  his  staflF, 
as  it  is  said:   ""what  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his 

^^   Targum  H.  to  the  book  of  Esther. 
"  Sur.  XXXIV.  13.  and  Gittin  LXVIII. 

••  Compare  Talmud  apy-  VJ  Psa.  II.  Tract.  V8£>  e*  ^"Ip^-  «n 
lib.  Reg.  pag.  182  with  Sur.  XXX VUI.  33—35.  Sale,  a74.  Wahl 
pag.  451    not.  b. 
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labouTi*^  and  stiH  later:  tliis  is  my  p(»*tioii  of  all  my 
labcmr/*^^  On  repenting  he  maimed  his  horses  con- 
sidering them  a*  useless  luxury.  In  the  Talmud*  and 
the  Seriptureik  we  find  allusion  to  his  obtaining  them 
as  weD  as  to  their  b^ing  prohibited,^*  r-  - ., 

Among  the  few  characters  wjiich  Mchianuned  no- 
tices after  Solomon,  ElijoJi  the  prophet  takes  the 
precedence^'-  nothing  is  mentioned  of  Kis  rapture  to 
heaven,  yet  he  is  considered  a  most  remarkfible  pro- 
phet. '*  Among  the  Jews,  Ehjah  is  deemed  ^  inter- 
mediate person  between  heaven  and  earth;  he  appears 
in  hiunan  form  to  the  pious  on  earth,  visits  them. in 
their  places  of  worship  and  comtnunji^tes  revelations 
from  Grod  to  eminent 'Rabbis.  In  this  character  Elijah 
also  appears  in  Moslem  divinity^  Jonah  Hhe  man  of 
the  fish"^*  is  not  forgotten^  Mohammed  relates  his 
story  in  his  usual  style,  not  omitting  his  journey  to 
Nineveh  or  the  gourd  which  afforded  him  shade. ^* 
Job  too,  with  his  suffering  and  cure  is  noticed  ;^*  also 

ib-q^  bpai  D^^j^  linn:*  htj  'y^  ^ip>a*bj  «ii$  lbT);«b  t{^:ff\ 
"^^i?  ^?'5  ■T?^n  *?"»  *i  ^^^^?  Sanhedrin  XX.  also  Mid.  Rabh.  to 
Numb.  Parasb.  XI* 

^*  Sur.  XXXVra.  29—33.  Sanhedrin  XXl.  and  neut.^VI.16. 
1  King  X.  29.  Walil  pag.  451.  The  &ble.of  the  ants  Sue  XXVU. 
18—20.  arose  probably  from  ProT.  VI.  6.  Compare  Talmud,. Chul- 
lin  LVn.  7. 

"  5ur.VI.  85.  XXXVn.123.I30.  (j-UJt;  among  the  Jews: 
^'^il  Vi;b«!l5,  Elgah  the  prophet. 

*'  mmJw^>  Jonah,  also  ic*^  w>^LiO»  the  man  of  the  fish, 
Sur.  VI.  85.  X.  98.  XXXVH.  139.  XXI.  87.  LXVIfl.  48. 

'*  The  whole  very  briefly  Sur.  X.  72.  2LXI.  87.  88.  XXXVU. 
139—149.  LXVia  48—51. 

^»  Sur.  XXI.  83.  XXXVIU.  40—45. 

M 
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the  three  men  who  were  cast  islo  a  burning  fiery 
fcimace,'*  the  turning  back  of  the  l^hadow  of  degrees 
on  the  occasion  of  Hezekiah^s  recovery^'*  and  the 
excessive  veneration  of  the  Jews  for  the  memory  of 
Ezra/^  may  be  added  as  instances  of  the  most  fla^ 
grant  plagiarism. 

On  reviewing  the  contents  oif  this  chapter,  we 
find  the  asjsertion  that  Mohammed  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Judaism  of  his  age — encumbered  as  it  was 
by  £eibulous  traditions — has  been  fully  established.  It 
would  seem  that  Mohammed  drew  his  knowledge  of 
Jewish  hij»tory  and  religion  only  firom  these  impure 
fountains  which  long  before  his  day  had  been  placed 
on  a  par  with  the  Word  of  God./  Many  more  fables 
and  teachings  of  the  Koran  might  doubtless  be  traced 
back  to  same  source,  but  let  those  already  adduced, 
suffice  to  prove  to  Moslemin,  whence  the  alleged  re- 
velations of  their  prophet  date  their  real  origin.  We 
shall  now  see  what  the  false  prophet  adopted  from 
Christianity  and  examine  the  relation  of  the  Koran 
to  the  New  Testament. 

'«   Sur.  LXXXV.  4.  etc.   Dan.  HI.  8. 

"   Sur.  XXV.  47.  47.   2  Kin^  XX.  9—12. 

Ezra  would  hare  been  worthy  to  hare  giren  the  law,  if  it  Iiad  Qot 
alreadjr.come  by  Moses.   Sanhedrin  XXL  2.  and  Sur.  IX.  30. 
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^    CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  MOHAMMED  BORROWED  FROM  CHRI3TrANITY. 

"It  was  n^dful  for  me  to  write  unto  you ,  and  exjiort  you  that  ye 
should  earnestly  <;on(en<^  for  thefaitk  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saintSk  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares;  who 
were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation;  ungodly  men,  fum- 
ing the  gract  of  our  Ood  into  lasciviousness ,  and  denying  tbe.only 
Lord  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"     Jiide  3.  4. !^ 

It  will  appear  in  tbe  course  of  this  chapter  that 
Mohammed  was  better  acquainted  with  the  traditions, 
than  with  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Christians, 
just  as  he  wa«  more  versed  in  the  Rabbinical  writings 
than  in  the  Old  Testament;  hence  we  may  expeet  to 
find  most  of  those  parts  of  our  Lord's  life,  on  which 
the  apocryphal  writings  chiefly  treat.  The  Koran 
however  going  beyond  the  favourite  subject  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus,  begins  with  %\ie  fore-runner  of 
Christ;  Zacharias  his  fiither  dwells  in  the  temple,  and 
asking  for  a  son  and  heir,  is  promised  one  by  the 
angels ,  or  according  to  another  account,  by  God  Himself. 
Although  thte  New  Testament  relates  nothing  of  the 
parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apocryphal  Gos- 
pels invariably  call  them  Joachim  and  Anna;  the 
Koran  however  designates  her  family,  the  &mily  of 
Amran  or  Imran.**^.  From  her  being  called  the  lister 

'^  This  wiU  only  be  ftdly  undentood,  when  we  reniBmber,  that 
St.  Jude  was  one  or  the  founders  of  the  Arabian  C&urch ,  'and  pro- 
bably addressed  these  prophetic  words  to  it  in  particular. 

*^  Evang,  de  nativitate  Mariae  and  Protevang.  Jacobi  cap.  I. 
and  U.  Also  Euseb.  Hist.  ecd.  lib.  I.  cap.  YI.  and  Sur.  III.  33.  35. 
LXVI.  12. 
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of  Aaron,  and  tlie  daughter  of  Amran^^'it  has  been 
fairly  Concluded  that  Moh&mtned  considered  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  andlViirianoL  the  sister  of  Moses  aad  Aaron, 
as  identical;' and  no  sophistry  on  the  part  of 'Mo- 
hammedan divines  or  European  writers  cam  remove 
this  impressio^n. '  ^  The  birth  and  cliildhpod  *  of  Mary- 
are  related iji  these^words,  "The wife  of  Imran  prated. 
Lord  verily  I  have  vowed  unto  thee  that  which  is  in 
my  womb  to  be  dedicated  to  thy  service.  Accept  it 
therefore  of  me,  for  thou  a^  he,. who  heareth  and 
knoweth.  And  when  she  was  deUveri^d  of  it,  she  said 
Lorxi  verily  I  have  brought  forth  a  female;— ^ Allah 
knew  what  she  had  brought  forth; — aud  a  male  is 
not  as  'a  female.  I  have  called' her  Mary^  aiid  I  com- 
mend her  and  her  issue  to  thy  protection  against 
Satan  driven  away  with  stones.  Therefore  the  Lord 
accepted  her  with  a  gracious  acceptance  and  caused 
her  to  bear  an  excellent  oflGspring..  And  Zacharias 
took  , care  of  the  child,  whenever  he  went  into  the 
chamber  to  her,  he  found  she  had  provisions  with 
her,  land  he  said,  0  Mary  wheuce  hast  thou  these? 
She  answered,  this  is  from  God,  for  €rod  provideth 
for  whom  he  pleaseth  without  measure."*'    Agaiin, 

*^  0*3''??,  the  father  6f  Moses  and  Aaron,  also  of  U^'^%  Ma^ccfu 
^yr^  ^i>^y  \i)^y*^  ioujI  |^>^>  Mary,  daughter -of  Amiran  and 
sister -of  Aaron.  • 

*'  It  is  assumed  that  Miriam  was  kept  alive  to  become  the 
mother  Of  Jesus:  in  thi§  they  hare  J)artly  the  Rabbis  on  their  side; 

n?  a^tS  ^bi  ni;^.  np,'?:2J55  «V^  njTfn  "rj^j^^  n^  abij  »\  Dp); 

nyb^l  TiljT    "Over  Mifiam  the  angel  of  death  had  no  power,  but 
she  died  by  the  divine  breath,  and  no  worms  molested  her."  Babha 
Bathra  XVIf.    Geiger  pag>  173. 
®*  Sux.  m.  35— 37. 
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"^The-angeb  said,  0  Mary,  Terily  God'batli  chosen 
thee  and  .hath  purffied  -thee  .and  hath  chosen  thee 
above  all  women  of  the  world,  Q  Mary  be  devout  to- 
wards thy  Jjord  and  bow  thy  knees  v.with  thejn  that 
bow  their  knees.  This  is  one. of  the  secret  histories^; 
we  reveal  it  unto  thee  (Slohamnied)  because  thou  wert 
not  with  them^^when  they  threw  in  their  rods  to  cast 
lots  which  of  them  should  haw  the  education  ofMaay^ 
neither  wast  ihou  with  them  when  they  [strove  among 
themselves."**  This  is  faithfully  borrowed  from  Chris- 
tian apocryphas,®*  We  her©  p^rceiv^  the  same  pre- 
tensioijs  'of  Mohammed  to  having  received  by  reve- 
lation "a  secret  history," — though  in  reality,  one 
which  was  in  the  nxouth  of  moat  oriental  Christians 
at' that  period, — as  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  which 

he  pretended  to  divulge  as  one  utterly  unknown  till 

> 

»*  Sur.  IIL  42—44. 

.**  ^Etne  de  "Ana'  in  xvjoioff  6  ^^6g  fiov,  iat  yerpi^aw  eite 
ag^Bv  the  &flXv ,  nQO(ms<^  dvro-  dcSgor  Kvgtxo  r<S  ^e(S  [nov ,  xal 
(axcu  kutovgyoih  d%rt<S  naaas  tas  ^fiigc^^T^s  ^(ofjg  <Jvjov.  Prot- 
tvang,  Jacobi  cap.  IV.  In  the  Goipel  of  the  N^-tiTity  of  Marj  we 
read  "roTerunt  tamen  (Mailae  parentes)  $1  forte  D^usdonaret  eis 
sobolem,  earn  re  domini  serritio  mancipaturos.**  Bvangi  de  ncUiv. 
Maride  cap.  I.  Again  cap.VII:  *^Quotidie  ab  angelis  firequentabatur, 
quotidie  divinayisione  fruebatUrj  quae  earn  a  fnalis  omnibus  custodiebat 
et  bonis  omnibus  reduhdare  faciebat.**'  Again  Proterang.  Jacobi 
cap.  VTII:  **^y  dkMccgiau  wjbI  ntgumga  ve^pinerT}  ^r  x^yao^  xv- 
glov^  xal  iXafiPccfe  tgo<frjV  in  xaigbg  ayyeXov"  Again  in  ** listeria 
dis  natiritate  Mariae  et  de  infantia  Salyatoris/'  cap.  IV:  ^Abienmt 
simul  Joachim  et  Ai^na,  uxor  ejus,  ad  templum  dominij  et  offerentes 
hostias  domiiio  tradiderunt  infkntulam  suam  Mariam  in.eontubemio 
yirginum,  qu'he  die  noctuque  in  Dei  laudibus  manebant.".  Gap.  VI: 
** Quotidie  esca,  quam  de  manu  angeli  accipi^bat,  ipsa  t^ntum  re- 
ficiebatur ;  oscam  vero ,  quam  a  pontificibus  templi  oonsequebatur, 
pauperibus  dividebat.  Frequenter  yidebantur  cum  ea  angeli  loqui 
et  quasi  carissime  obtemperabant  ei." 
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then.  The  casting  of  lots  as  to  who  shoidd  ha^  the 
care  of  the  infant  MaiyV  wKo  was  probably  left  an 
orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  is  fuDy' desciabed  in  the 
apocryphal  books,  and  Mohammed ^  although  "^one 
of  the  party  who  c&st  the  lots/*  could  have  read  it 
there  in  all  its  minutest  and  most  circfunstaiitial  de- 
tails. ^^  It  may  be  added  that  the  Koran  omits  all 
mention  of  Joseph,  Mary's  relation  to  him  b^ng 
nf^Ter  once  alluded  to;  but  the  apoctyphas  asseft  that 
she  vowed  perpetual  virginity  when  the  subject  of 
marriage  was  on  one  occasion  brought  before  her.*' 
3.  The  birth  of  Jesui  h  thu?  recorded  by  Mo- 
hammed in  Sur.  XIX.  16 — 21 :  ""R^oiember  to  notice 
in  the  book  concerning  Mary,  when  she  retired' from 
her  family  to  a  place  towards  the  East,  and  took* a 
veil  to  conceal  herself  from  them;  and  w6  sent  our 
Spirit ®®  unto  her,  and  he  appeared  unto  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  perfect  man;  she  said  I  fly  for  refiige  unto 
the  merciful  God  to  defend  me  against  thee,  if  thou 
fearest  God:  he  answered,  I  am  sent  to  give  thee  a 
holy  son;  she  replied,  how  shall  I  have  a  son,  seeing 
a  man  has  not  touched  me,  and  I  am  no  harlot;  he 
answered,  so  shall  it  be;  thy  Lord  said,  this  is  easy 
with  me  ,^  and  we  shall  ordain  him  for  a  sign  unto 
men  and  a  mercy  from  us,  for  it  is  a  thing  decreed." 
In  another  passage,  the  annunciation  is  tnade  not  by 

*•  Evang,  de  nativit,  Marias  cap.  VI— VUL   iVo^^uati^.  Jaeobi 
cap.  Vin.  Et 

•'  jEv<mg.  de  nativitate  Mariae  cBLp,  YTl, 
*s  Q*^^!  ^5>*  ^^^^M^  ^9  ^e^  not  Uie  Holj  Qhost  in  the  Chris- 
tian acceptation  of  the  Vord,  bn^  the  an^  Gabriek 
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one,  but  hj  several  angels;  ^hioh  is  tke  more  authentic 
o£' the  two  Teri^ioiis  of  the  story  we  must  leave  io 
Moh^mmedanr  to  decide,  "The  kiigels  said,  OMaiy, 
verily  God  seiwietb  the6  good  tidings  of  tk^  word 
fronx  him,  his  name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus  the  s&n.of 
Mary,  honourable  in  this  world  and  .in  the  world  jto 
come,  and.one  of  those  who  approach  God,  and  he 
shall  speak  *to  men  in  the  cradle,  and  be  righteous  in 
his  old  age;  she  answered.  Lord  how  shall  I  have  a 
son,  since  a  man  hath  not  touched  me?  he  answere;!,. 
so  shall  it  be,  God  create th  what  he  pleaseth,  and 
when  he  decreeth  a  thing,  he  only  says  imto  it,  ^, 
andii  w."«^  »  .  .       •  ,: 

When  Mary  was  overtaken  by  the  pains  of  child- 
birth "^near  the  trunk  of  a  pcUni'-tree,  she  said,  would 
to  God  I  had  died  before  this  and  were  forgotten 
and  lost  in  oblivion; ®°. and  he  who  was  beneath  her®* 
said,  be  not  grieved,  now  halii  God  provided  a  ri- 
vulet under  thee,  and  do  thpu  shake  the  ^palm-tree 
and  it  shall  let  fall  ripe  dates  unto  thee,  feady  gather- 
ed; eat  and  drink  and  calm  thy  mind.  Shouldest 
thou  meet  any  one  who  should  question  thee  (on 
account  of  the  child),  say,  I  have  vowed  a  fast  unto 
the  most  merciful  God,  wherefore  I  will  by  no  means 

»^  Sur.  m.  46^48. 

^0  "Historia  de  Natiyitaie  Mariae  et  de  kifantia  Salva^ris' 
probably  gaye  rise  to  {his  statement,  when  it  relates  cap.  XX*  that 
on  their  flight  to  Egypt,  Jesus  commanded  the  branchea'of  a  palm- 
tree,  nnder  which  they  ftested,  to  bend  dowif  (o  refresh  the  travellers 
by  their  fruit,  aft^r  this  the  infant  Sayiour  causes  a  fountain  to 
bubHe  up  from  between  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

^^   I  gV^V  ^jjo,  refers  to  the  new  born  babe. 
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gpeak  to  any  man  this  day/''*  Wc  find  in  con- 
sequence, that  .Mary  answers  the  inqaiiies  of  her 
relatives  only  by  signs,  as  if  to  say:  the  birth-of  this 
child  is  a  subject  concerning  which,  I  have  only  to 
answer  to  God  and  need  not  justify  myself  before 
menl^^  The  fear  which  Mary  expresses  ia  the  Koran 
leaves^  no  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
ception was  thought  to  have  been  acconiplished^  hence 
we  may  account,  for  the  accusation  which  the  Jews 
are  said  by  Mohammed,  to  have  brought  against  her, 
and  which  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the-  apocryphal 
writings,  when  they  declare  that  Mary  ""hid  herself 
from  the  sons  of  Israel."  ** 

Throughout  the  Koran,  Jesus  is  called  the  son  of 
Mary;  in .  accordance  with  the  Kcw  Testament  he*  is 
also  styled  the  "word  from  God"  and  "the  word  of 
truthl"*^  It  also  adds,  "To  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary 
gave  we  proofs  of  his  divine  Mission,  and  strengthened 
him  by  the  spirit  of  holiness."  ••   In  another  place 

^'  Sur.  XIX.  22 — 25.  As  regards  the  dates  and  the  fouQtain: 
Hist,  de  nat.  Idariae  et  de  iof.  Salvat.  cap.  XX.. 

*■  Gerock's  Versuch  einer  Darstellung  der  Christologid  des 
Koran,  pag.  36.  We  make  free  use  of  this  work;  but  would  cai^tion 
others  who  may  consult  it  -after  us ,  of  its  singular  partiality  to 
Mohammed.  *" 

**  Siir.rV.  155.  In  the  Proteyanff.  Jacobi  cap.XQ.  we  re^:  xal 
SnQvfiBf  iavtrjv  airo  tm  vKOf  ^loQai^X. 

^>  Jesus  Sur.  XIX.  32.  is  called  Jj^,  Vip,  whUst  otherwise 
ftJLII  JLjS]  or  (3^!  viy^*  ^rd  of  truth.  ThoArab  tranilation  of 
the  Bible  gires  John  I.  1.  by  SiJSl 

••  ^i3<&i\  ^y^  5bju|.  Sur.n.  87,  254.  V.  119. 
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He  is  called  the  Spirit  from  God,^^  Again-,  vr4  are 
to  "rememb^  her  wha  preserved  her  virginity,  and 
into  whoni  we  breathed  of*  our  Spirit,  ordaining  her 
and  her  son  for  a  sign  unto  all  creatures. "^•^  As  thef 
same' is  said  x)f  Adam,  Mohammed  finds  a  Strcmg 
analogy  between  him  and  Jesus,  as  regards  ;their 
respective  entrance  into  the  world."*  After  the  birth 
of  Jesus  under  the  palm-tree,  the  Koran  thus  continues : 
"She  brought  the  child  back  to  her  people,  carrying 
him  in  her  amis,  4nd  they  said  unto  her,  0  Mary, 
now  hast  theu  done  st  strange  thing,  0  sister  of 
Aaron,  thy  father  was  iiot  a  bad  man ;^ neither : was 
thy  mother  a  harlot:  But  she  made  si^ns  unto  the 
child  to  answer  them;  and  they  si.id,  how  shall  we 
speak  to  him  who  is  an  infant  in  the  cradle?  Where- 
upon the  child  said,  verily  I  am  the  servant  of  Grod, 
he  hath  given  me  the  book  of  the  gospel,  and  faatb 
appointed  me  a  prophet;  and  he Mth  made  me  bless-' 
ed,  wherever  I  shall  be,  and  hath  commanded  me  to 
observe  prayer,  and  te  give  alms,  so  long  as  I  shall 
live,  and  h^  hath  made  me  dutiful  towards  my  mother 
and  hath  not  made  me  proud  or  unhappy;  and  peace 
be  on  me  the  day  whereon  I  was  born,  and  the^  day 
whereon  T  shall  die,  and  the  dqy;  whereof  I  nhall  be 
raised  to  life,"  *  .       , 

^^   XJUo  —  •: ,  the  Spirit  from  him.   Sur.  IV.  169. 

»•  Suf.  XXL  91.  LXVL  13.   cfr.  XXXVIlL  72. 

•*  Sur.  m.  58.  Bedawi  adds  to  Sur.  V.  84.  -God  created  Jfesus 
without  father,  Adam  without  co-operation  of  fttther  and  mother, 
which  is  a  greater  miracle." 

*  Sur.  XIX.  26-*32.  Of  this  reproach  of-Mary  hj  herAiends, 
nothing  is  said  in  the  Apocrjrphas;  hut  the  finends  of  Mary  SftJ  ta 
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That  the  ehild  spoke  in  the  cradle,  MohMuned 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic  (Jospel  -of  the*  infiungr.  * 
Boring  his  childhood;  Christ  pericHrmed  various  mira- 
cks  whicli  are  reborded  in  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  early  Christians.  From  them  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing details  of  the  Koran  are  copied:  "Yerily  J 
eotne  unto  you.  with'  a  sign  from  your  Lord;  for  I 
will  make  brfore  yo^,  of  cfey,  as  it  were  th^  figture 
o£  a  bird ,  then  I  will  breathe  thereon ,  and  it .  shall 
becoj^ie  a  bird  by  the  permission  of  Ood ;  and  I 
wiE  heal  him  that  hath  been  blind,  from  his  birth, 
and  I  will  heal  the  leper  ^and-riase  the  dead  by 
the  permission  of  God."*  A^ain:  "I  toughi  thee 
the  Scripture  and  wisdom'  and  the  law.  wd  the  Gcos- 
pd;.  and  when  thou  didst  create  of  clay,  as  it  were  the 
figure'  of  a  bird,  by  my  permission,  and  didst  breathe 
thereon  and  it  becapie  a  bird  by  my  permission,  and 
thou  didst  heal  one  blind  from  his  birth,  and  the 

her  iQourning  husband:  ^Quotidie  cum  ea  angehis  doraini  loquitur, 
qaotidie  escam  de  mami  angeli  aocipit.  Quomodo  fieri  potest ,  ut  si 
aliquod  peccatum  in  eia?  Nam  si  suspicionein  nostraiu  tibi  vis  ut 
p^ndamu^/  istam .  ^ayidam  non  fe^cit  nisi  angelus  pei.'"  Joseph 
replies  I  *'Utquid  aeducitis  me,  ut  credam  robis,  quia  angelus  domini 
impraegnasset  earn?  Potest  enim  fieri,  ut  quisqnam  fitixetit^ae  esse 
angelum. domini,  ut  deciperet  earn/*  Historia  dt  na^vUate  Matiae 
et  de  in/antia  SalvcU,  cap.  X. 

'  Compare  Sur.  HI.  46.  XLX.  27.  V.  119.  with  the  following: 
''InTenimus  in  libro  Josephi  pontificis^  qui  rlxit  tempore  Chiisti, 
Jesum  loctltum  esse,  et  quidem  cum  in  cunis  jaoeret  dixisseque  matri 
suae  Mariae:  Ego,  juera  peperisti.  sum  Jesos,  Alius  Dei,  rerbum, 
qaemadlBodum  annunciarit  tibi  angehis  Gabriel ,  mLsitque  me  p4ter 
!ueus.a4^salutem  tnundi.*'   Evangel.  iinfrnkJUaty  cap.  I. 

'  Sur.  III.  48.  The  last  part  of  the  passage  may  likewise'refer 
to  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  fbr  the  pvpocryphal  books  relate  many  such 
mhtMles  perfoiaied  by  the  infiuit  Sarionr. 
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leper  by  niy  pennission,  and  didst  bring  fortli  the 
de^  by  mf  permission,  and  when  I  withheld  ihe, 
chfldren  oi  Israel  firom  kiUing  thee,  when  thou  didst 
come  to  thexA  with  evident  signs ,  and  such  oHhem 
as  bcflieved  net  said,  Thi^  is  nothing  but  nianifiest  soc-*' 
cery/*^  Again^^ — Jesus  being  "seven  years. old  and 
at  play  with  several  children  t)f  his-  age;,  they  niade 
several  fij^ures  of  birds  arid  beasts  of  clay,  for  their 
diversion;  and*  each  preferring  his  oWn  workmanship, 
Jesus  told  them  that  he  would  make. his,  walk  and 
leap;  which  accbrdin^y  at  his  command  they  did. 
He  also  made  sleyeral  figures,  of  sparrows  and  other 
birds,  which  flew  about  or  stood  on  his  hands  as  he 
ordered  them^  and  also  ate  and -drank  when  he  of- 
fered them  ^neat  and  drink.  The  children  telling  this 
to  their  parents,  were  forbiddeii  .to  play  any  more 
with  Jesus,  Hehbm  they  held  to  be  a  sorcerer!* 

4.  What  the  Koran  relates  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  has  already  been  noticed.  All  he  did,  is  said 
to  have  been  done  by  the  permismn  of  God  to  prove 
his  being  an  .apostle  of  God."  "I  come  Unto  you  with 
a  sign  firom  yout  Lord y.therefpre  serve  him,  this  is 
the  right  way.""  But  Jesus  perceiving  their  unbelief, 

*  Sor.  T.  1 19.- 120'  Bespecting  these  marvels  see:  Thmncte 
Evang, In/antia4  cap.  IT. ;  and:  Evtmg,  Ir^antica 4f^db,  .cap.  XXXVIt 
XLVI. 

*  Evang:  Ii^arUiat  pag';  HI.  etb.  etc.  The  apocijrphal  "bdokt  as 
well  as  the  New  Test.iiare  DOthjoj^  tp  say  V  ih^  iile  of  Jesus  be- 
tween his  12^  aiid  30^  year.  Tea  the  ^Arafo.  Evang.  Infontiae" 
says  expressly,  cap.  LIV.  that  Jesus^  performed  no  miracles  after  his 
1 2^  year  till  the  commencement  of  bis  pu^ic  ministry.  Nor  is  the 
Koran  more  communicatire  respecting  the  18  years  of  retiremeni. 

*  Sur.ra.  49.  ' 
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asked  who  would  be  his  helpers,-  wl^ii  the  Apa$ti$$ 
offered  their  services,  confessed  their  belief  i&  God, 
and  dtssired  to  be  acknowledged  true  believers  li^ 
Christ. '  He ,  like  David,  cursed  his  unb^Bviiig  ge- 
neration, which  ascribed  all -he  did  and  said  to  Bor- 
eery.*  The  belieters  'in  Jesus  are  gederally;  called 
Nazarenes;  the  Aposdes  are  nowhere  mentioned  by 
name,  nor  is  their,  number  specified,  but  three  are 
said  to  have  been  shamefolTy  treated*  hy  the  inha,bi- 
tants  of  a  certain  town.*  No  intimatienis  given  in 
the  Koran  as  to  how  the  disciple^  of  Jesus  were  nrnde^ 
or  when  they  were  called,  but  it  gives  a  strange  mis- 
repr^entation  of  the  institution  of  the  Lotd's  Supper, 
in  the  following  conversation  bet^ween  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles^^ —  "When  I  commanded  the  apostles  of  Je- 
sus saying,  Believe  in  me  and  in  my  messenger;  they 
answered,  we  do  believe  and  do  thou  bear  witness 
that  wfe  are  Moslemin.  When  the  apostles  said,  0 
Jesus  son  of  Mary  is  thy  Lord  able  to  cause  a  table 
to  descend  unto  us  from  heaven?  He  answered,  fear 
Grod,  if  ye  be  true  believers.  They  said,  we  desire  to 
eat  thereof,  that  our  hearts  may  rest  at  ease,  that  we 
may  know  that  thou  h&st  told  us  the  truth  and  that 
we  may  witness  thereof.  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  said, 
0  Lord  our  God,  cause  a  table  to  descend  unto  us 

»  §ur.  m.  50. 51.         »  Sur.  V,  87.  LXI.  6. 14. 119. 
*  Sur.'  XKXVL   13 — 26.,   Apostles  or  as    they   are   called 
^^ttJ^L^I,  wMch  signifies  the  white,  pure,  candidi;  then  friends, 

assistants »  Ansari^.  In  the  transitive  sense  the  word  signifies 
also:  lotor,  decUbator  vestium,  whence  sotne  commentators  thought 
the  Apostles  were  engaged  in  the  trade  of  bleaching ;  others  as- 
sume the  J  wore  white  garments:  candidaH! 
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item  Iieayen«  that'  it  become  a  festisral  day.  unto  us, 
unto'  the  first'  of  ns  and  unto  the  last  of  us  and  a 
sign  from  thee,  aird  do  thou  provide  food  for  us^  for 
thou  art.the  best  provider.  God  said,  verily  I  -will 
cause  it  to  desicend  unto*  you.  But  whosoever  shall 
disbelieve- herekfter,  J  will  surely  pvftHsh  him.  with  a 
punishment  wherewith  I^  wifl  not  punish  any  other 
creature.''*®  The  Concluding  iienunciation'reminds us 
of  the.  word^.  \^ch  St.  Paul  subjoins  to  his  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper.** 

6.  The  last  events  of  our  Lord's  life  are  singulady 
pervertedih  the  ELoran,  It  has  been  already  noticed, 
in  the  summary  of  its  dogmas,  that  Mohammed 
emphatically  denied  the  death  of  Jesus  to  have  been 
caused  by  violent  means;  hence  he  was  consistent  in 
disguising  the,  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  son 
of  Mary,  he  alleges,  was  miraculously  saved  from  cjeath 
on  the  cross.  "The  Jews  devised  a  stratagem  against 
htm,  but  God  devised  a  stratagem  against  them,  and 
God  is. the  best  deviser  of  sttatagems.  AUah  spake 
thus,  0  Jesus  verily  I  wiU  cause  thee  to  die,  and  I 
will  take  tfaee^unto  me,  find  I  will  deliver  thee  from 
the  unbelieverSi  and  I  will  place  those  who  will  follow 

*®  Snr.  V,  121— -124.  Maraccio  Refiit.  pag.  241.  VII.  assumes, 
that  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  and  the  parable  pf  the  wedding  feast 
had  beeif  here  thrown  together  by  M. ,  but  we  can  9tMj  recognise 
the  rQccneta  iivQiov,  or  the  SeiTivof  KVQiaxo9  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Sara  is  itself  caU^d:  SJuCJt:  the  table.  Nor  was 
it  likely  Sf .  should  -  hare  overlooked  so  essential  an  institution, 
which  was  retained  l)y  the  Christians,  eren  in  the  most  corrupt  a;ges 
of  the  Church! 

*^  1  Cor.  XI.  27.  Commentators  liberally  supply  the  table  with 
fish  and  fruit.  See  L.  Warner,  Compend.  histor.  pag.  26«  etc.  and 
Maracc.  Prodrom.  pars  IV.  p.  89.  also  Befut.  to  Sur.  V.  p.  238:  23Q« 
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thee^  above  the  unbetieverfiTt  untjl  Ui^  day  of,  the  Ba- 
surrection,  then  unto  me  shdUvye.  return,  aii4  I  will 
judge  between  you  of  that,  eonoemnig  wliic)i  ye  dis- 
agree/* ""The  Jews  have  said,  we  have  slam  Chmt 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  apostte  o£  Grod;  yet  they 
slew  him  not  neither  crucified  him,  hut  he  wAs "re- 
presented by  one  in  his  likeness^  aiid  verily  they 
who  disagreed  with  him ,  were  in  doubt  as  to  this 
matter  >  nor  know  they  anything  but  .opinions  about 
him,  but  they. have  not  really  killed  him,  but  God 
hath  taken  him  up/*  Again,  ""I  withheld  the  children 
.  of  Israel  from  killing  thee  when  thou  hadst  come  unto 
them  with  evident  signs/'** 

TBe  I^slem  divines  severally  agree  in  the  denial 
of  Christ's  death  upon  the  cross;**  but  they  differ  as 
to  the  person  crucified  in  his  stead.  Some  record 
that  a  person  similar  to  Jesus  was  crucified,  whose 
body  was  taken  down,  after  six  hours,  by  the  carpenter 
Joseph,  to  bury  it  in  his  own  grave,  having  obtained 
the  permission  froni  king  Herod/ whose  name  wa$ 
also  Pilate.  In  the  mean-time,  the  son  of  Mary  was 
sent  down  to  his. mother  to  assure  her  of  hi^  happiness 
and  safety.  Others  inform  us :  that  Jesus,  when  pre- 

^'   »«.JL^  ^%  hyXxS^  they  slew  him  not»  nor  crnoified  him. 
Sur.  IV.  iW  151.'  III.  58.  53.   V.  119.        .       ,    \ 

^'  The^eath  of  Christ  is  not  in  itself  denied.  Christ  to  M.  was 
a  meretHnfUi;  and  every  man  tastes  death:  \z^y^\  &iL)l6  (jmaA^  Jo 
Sur.  XZI.  36  LVI  02.  m.  186.  IT.  77.  The  necessity  of  all  men 
dying  is  spoken  of  in  the  apocrypha]  books  in  the  same  terms.  See 
'^Hi^toriaJoaephi''  cap.  XXII.  pag.  42.  cap.XVlII.  XXVIU.XXXI. 
Maracc.  Refut.  pag.  113.  lU:  Prodrom.  pars  IIL  pag.  63 — 67. 
supplies  copious  extracts  from  Moslem  writers ,  as  to  the  person 
omened  in  his  stead. 
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dieting,  bis  l)eiiig  taken  to  heaven,  asked,  who  among 
hii^  disciples  would  assume  'his  form  and  be  crucified 
in  his  stead;' with  a  viewto  a  reward  at  the  day  of  the 
Resurrection.  One  offered  to  domply  with  the  pro- 
position, whilst  Jeslis  was  taken  to  heaven.  £bn 
Abbas  adds:  Jesus^was  brought  into  a  certain  house 
through  thc^  window,  and  thence  taken  to  heaven 
through-a,  sky-Hght*  Titianus,  persuaded  by  Judas, 
got  into  a  side  window-  to  murder  Jesus;  on  entering 
the  room,  Titianus  being' suddenly  chtoged  into  the 
form  of- the  sot>  of  Mary,  was  himself  crucified  by 
the  Jews.     ' 

That  this  is  not  an  original  invention  o^  Moham- 
med may  be  gathered,  fr6m  the  history  ef  the  early 
heresies  of  the  Christian  Church.  .  The  Basilidians 
denied  that  Christ  suffered,  and  held  that  Simon  from 
Cyrene  was  crucified  in  his  stead.  **  The  Cerinthians 
and  Carpocratians  believed  that  one  of  his  disciptes 
suffered  death  upon  the  cross  in  his  stead.  ^'  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Barnabas  represents  Christ  to  have  been 
snatched. to  heaven,  when  the  Jews  were  on  thepoint 
of  e^pprehetiding  him" in  the  garden,  and  that  Judas 
being  transfbrmed  into  the  form  of  his. master,  was 
takto,  delivered,  ito  Pilate  Wd  ^ucified.-*.   Others 

**  IraeD.lib.  I.  1.  cap.  XXIH.  JEiph.jHaeres.  XXIV.  $. 

**  Jn  iheV^UB^iodoi  dTfoatoXoDi^'.'Fhoiiius  dj^coTered  the 
same  en:or:  noXkug  da  xdl  tiov  ^atfeogov  nevokoyiag  ml  utionlac 
dfan^TTH  xcd  xiyp  Xoiaxpr  li^  aravgay^^at  dXX*  IteQOf  avt* 
dvtov.  See  Photios  Biblioth:  Cod.  CXI V.  pag.  192.  Jesus  then'is 
made  to  laugh  at  those  who  thought  they  had  crucified  htm.  To- 
land's  Nazarenus  pag.  17.  • 

^^  Menagiana  torn.  lY.  p.  326. 


Pf* 
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again  taught ,  that  the •  prince  pf  darlcn^as  w^  .cm- 
c^ed  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour  ol*  the  world !^^  It 
wouM  seem  that  Mohammed  reveng^  himself  upon 
the  vicariouM  atonement  of  Christy  hy  adopting  these 
heretical  opinicmis,  which  represent  other  persons  as 
having  suffered  in  His  stead.  •  .      ^ 

From  the  various  passages  referring  to  th^  death 
and  exaltation  of  Christr  ^^  wegathier,  that  Jesus  must 
have  been  dead  and  removed  to  Paradise  at  the  time 
Mohammed  compiled  his  Koran;  if  this  he  the  case, 
it  must  be  considered  a  special  mark  of  divine  favour, 
for  evep  Abraham  is  spoken  of,  as  one  who  would 
hereafter  have  his  place  among  the  blessed  ones  in 
the  world  to  come,  thus  making  it  a  futur.e  evenjL,  ^* 
The  Christian  Apocryphas  speak  of  the  Virgin's  as- 
sumption without  death,  and  Mohammed  in  ascribing 
this  honour  to  her,  as  well  as  her  Son,  doubtless  bor- 
rowed from  them.  *^ 

6.  Of  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  in  the  Christian 
acceptation  of  the  word,  the  Koran  knows  nothing, 
nor  was  it  possible  that  Mohammed  should  admit  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  Redeemer  at  the  right-hand  of 

^^  Mani,  i£pist.  fuiidamenti,  ap.  Evodium :  Pflocejps  itaque  iene- 
braniai  cruci  est  aiffixiis ,  ideinque  spiReam  coronam  portarit.  JoK 
Damaacemis  de  Haeres.  pag.  466.  ed.  Bas.  states  it  to  be  Moslem 
belief:  "Judaeos  cQdtra  .legem  eum  in  orucem  agere  Toloisfte;  et 
oum  eum  tenuissent  ejus  quidem  umbramegisse  in-cnicem,  Christum 
*aatem  n£C  in  cnicem  actum  fuisse,  nee  mortuum.  I)eupi  enim  eum 
ad  se  in  coelum  transtulisse,  qnod  d  esset  carissimus^** 

^^  Sur.  XIX.  32.  m.  54.  V.  126.  IV.  156.  157.  XXHl.  52. 

*•  Sur.  n.  131.  XVL  122.  XXIX  27.   Wail  pag.  303.  Note. 

.  '0   ^'Et  posuimus  filium  Mariae  et  matrem^ejus  in  miracttlum,  et 
recepimus  utrumque  in  locum  sublimum."   Sur.  XXIII.  52« 
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Go4,;  since  thia  would  milkate  agaitist  the  leading 
doctrine  of  the  dmno  Unityi,^  aa  taught  in  the  Koran* 
The  $econdAdvmt  of  Christ  was  received  as  %  fSovmal 
article  into  the  creed  of  Mohammed,  but  t}iere  are 
only  scanty  allusions  to  it  in  the  Koran.  ''&e  shall 
be  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  last  hour,  wherefore 
doubt  not  thereof.^**.  The  second  advent  of  Christ 
is  differently  described  by 'Moslem -divines;  some  /iay 
that  he  will  appear  near  the  white  iower,  east  of 
Damascus;  othera  that  he  will  descend  on  a  rock  op 
mount  Moriaht  confers  Islamiam»  destroy  Christianity 
and.  every  other  (Hreed,  kill  all  swine,  break  every  cross, 
pierce  Antichri|t  with  his  lance  at  Ludd  or  Lydda, 
near  Jaffa;  after  this  he  will  marry;  beget  childreiu 
die  after  forty  or  iprty-five  years  and  be  lamented  by 
Moslemin,  who  will  bury  him  by  the  side  of  Moham-- 
med.  After  this  he  will  appear  again  at  th^  Besuiv 
rection  as  Judge.  **  The  Koran,  however  ascribes  no 
such  honours  to  the  son  of  Mary;  instead  of  acting 
as  Judge,  it  teaches  that  Christ  himself  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  itn  account  of  his  doings  upon  earthy 
like  all  the  other  prophets.  *  * 

-    ''  Sun  XUri.  59.   i^LJLJ  |JLjJ  X3|^  nteralljr,  et  me  est 

cognitio  bor%e.  The  expounders  make  it:  0i«  adyent  is  the  sign. of 
the  approaohiog  JudgmeDt.  In  .the:  '"Caiinen  Ara;bieum,'jliiia^t 
dictam**  edited  by  Bohle»  1825  we  read  Terse  SI :  "Jesus  aliquando 
reveniet  contra  Antichristum  miserum  Astotumque  •  ^*em  tune  per- 
det/*  When  the  Kaliphate  was  restored  to  th^  Abhitosides»  Ab- 
dallah  I.  was  told  by  his  uncle  Darid.that  the  Kaliphstr  would 
remain  in  his  family ,  till  it  would  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  Mary.   M.  d'Olisson  L  139.* 

"  M.  d'Ohsson  1.  pag.  138. 

^^  We  bare  thus  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Mary,  her  parents, 

N 
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7/  We  now  come  to -the  oonsidejnMtioH  ef  those 
Christian  dogmas,  which  the  Koran  r^fesents  as 
hhtsphemous.  The.  doctrine  of  the  hiefts^d  Triaity 
was  either  not  known  to  Mohamined,  or  mltliciousty 
perrerted  into  a  Tritheism ,  widi  which  he  re^^oachc^ 
the  Christians  from  beginnfaig  tq'end:^-^^^y  not, 
the^  are  three  gods,  forbear  this^^  it  will  be  better 
for  you.  God  is  but  one  God.  Fi&r  be  it*  from  him 
that  He  should  hare  a  son."  Again;  "They  are.cer7 
tainly  infidels  who  say,  God  is  the  third  of  three* 
for  there  is  ho  God  beside  one  God.''^*  The  Trith^mn 
against  which  the  Koran  so  strongly  protests,  con- 
sists of  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  Mary  His  mother. 
The  first  and  highest  of  these,  is  AUah.^^  That  Allah 
however  should  be  considered  Father  and  have  a  son 
is  a  doctrine- which  rouses  the  highest  indignation  of 
Mohammed.*®  It  is  unworthy  of  Allah  to  have  a  son; 

h^lr  guardian  and  intercourse  with  angelB:  Sur.  III.  33-737.  42-^ 
44;  promise  of  the  birth  of  John -the  Baptist,  XIX.  1—15.  XXI. 
89,  tfO,  lU..a8-:41.  Jesus. announoed  *o Mary:  CI.  45— 48.. XIX. 
1S—2I.  His  birth:  XIX  22—28.  Speeches  Of  the  newborn  babe: 
XIX.  29— 32.  His  miracles:  III.  48.  V.  119.  Deseriplibn  of  hi^ 
prophetical  work:  V..87.  XXXlH.  7.' XLnt  56— 63.  LXL  6. 
Choice  of  the  Apostles:  HI.  51.  52.  LXI.  14.  The  Lord*s  table: 
V.  121 — 124.  Mistake  of  the  Jews  in  qructfying  ^nether  in  His 
stead:  111.  53.  54.  IV.  156— 158.  V.  lid.  Miraculous  removal  of 
Christ:  XIX.  32.  III.  54.  Assumption  with  Mary  into  Paradise: 
XXin.  52.  Christ's  second  advent  the  signal  to  JuA^i^enif  XLIO. 
59.  Lastly  His  giring  an  account  of  Himself:  x£SBl,  7.  8.  V. 
118.119.125—127.   IV.  158. 

"  Sur.  iV.  169.   V.  82. 

"  Allah  jJUl,  fromWlig|,  D^f^bjg;  the  expression;  God  «ie 
Father  is  therefore  never  used  in  the  Koran. .  - 

'^  "They  say,  Allah  hath  begotten  a  son,  Qod  forbid.*'  Sur.  X. 
67.  eft.  Ps.  n.  7.  Act.  Xm.  93.  Hebr.  I.  5.  and  the  Nicene  for- 
mula :  ynfff&ina  in  tcif  ncctQig. 
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he  has  oeitheir  a-  son  nor  ar  partner. '  ^-  Hie  hath  be-^ 
gotten  no' issne,  neither  is  ther^  any  besides  Allah.: 
The  idea  i^peal^d  to  Mohammed  so  impious  that 
he  says,  >" it  wanted,  but  little,  that  the  heavens  should 
rend  and  the  earth  cleave  asunder  and  the  mountains 
be  overthrown  aiid  fall/'^^  How  ghouM  AQah  have  a 
son,  having  no  partner?  They.are  certainly  liars,  who 
maintain  that  he  has  ofispring.  He  provides  for  aB 
things,  and  is  Lord  over^i^;  he  speaks  and^  it.  is 
done,"*":  The  Koran  therefolre,  classes  Christians 
among  Polytheists  as  they  associate  two-  other  Gods 
with  Allah.  *^  The  second  person  of  the  alleged,  Tri- , 
theism  of  the  Christians,  is  Mary,  who  was  both 
mother  and  goddess.  She  is,  as  we  have  already  seexu 
highly  exalted  by  the  Koran  and  considered  the  most 
distinguished  among  her  sex,  beloved  of  6od«  hov- 
noured  by  angels  and  praised  as  a  miracle.'^  God 
breached  into  her  of  His  Spirit  and  she  was  favoured 
to  be  the  mother  of  Christ.  Yet'  she  was  no  mor^ 
than  a  human  being,  which  js  proved  by  the  &ct 
that  both  she  and  her  son  ate  food! ^*  Jesus  being 
asked  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  whether  he  told  men 

*»   Sor.  XIX.  34.  91.   VI.  iOh   LXXII.  3.      ' 

»•  Sur.  XXUI.  93.  XIX.  87.  :         * 

»•  Sur.  XXI  26.   XVailO.   X.  67    XXV.  2.   ttj.  84.  *. 

^^  The  standing  pame  for  Pagans  and  Christians  is  ^j|tlA|l!» 
assocaantes.   Sur^  .VL  14.  IX;  34.  ^     . 

.  "  Mariam,  ^ya,  D;*^)?,;  Mq^^.  Snr.  XXI.  91.  ^Itt.  42.  47. 

XXir.  52.  "XIX.  20. 

"    I^UkJf    yj^Slj    bir  they  both  ate  food.    Sur.  V.'84. 

'His  mother  was  a  woman  of  a  truth;**    SJujX^  9J0^%9  oir  a  real 
V.125.  .  -        .  ■ 
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to  recmve  him  and  his  mothep  as  Gods  luesides  Al- 
la^t^s  made  to  answer:  "^Praise  he  mito  thee,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  that  which  I  oughjt  net ,  if  4  had 
said  so,  thou  wouldest  surely  have  known,  thou  knowest 
what  is  in  me,  hut'I  know  not  whait  is  in  thieve 'for 
thou  art  the  knower  of  sectets..  I  haye  not.  spoken 
to  them  any  other,  than  what  thou'  did&t  command 
me,  viz.  worship  God,  my  Lord  and  your  Lord.'**' 
.«  Tho  question  arises,  whence  has  Mohammed  de- 
rived the  blasphemous  notion,  that  Christians  wor- 
shipped the  Virgin  Mary  as  a.gc^dess,  andconsidered 
her -a  member  of  that  Tritheism.  which  the  Koran 
asserts  to  be  an  article  of  their  creed?  We  have  al- 
ready aoticed  that  Epipfaanius  speaks  of  a  sect,  call- 
ed the  CoUyridians  which  arose  in  Thracia  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  ufterwards  spiread  in 
Arabia  and  other  parts  of  the.  East.  ^*  But  there  is 
ilo  need  to  fix  upon  any  particular  heresy  as  the  source, 
whence  Mohammed  obtained  the  idea  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Vu-gin  was  the  practice  ctf  C^luristians  m 
general;  for  on  referring  to  the  History  of  the  Chultcb 
in  those  corrupt  ages,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
persecutions  which  fell  upon  those  of  her  members, 

^'  "^Hbc  enim  commemorat,  Chtistum  cmn  in  coelum  perreniss^t, 
a  Deo  ihterrogatum  fiiisse :  an  Dei^  filium  se  esse  tlixf sset  ,■  eumque 
fiicit  hoc  modo  respoadentem :  in  me  Domine  sis  placato  anuno. 
Sets,  banc  jneam  orationem  non  fhi08e,  meque  tuam  non  ft»ttdire 
serritutem ;  homines  sunt  isti ,  qui  contra  lege9  hoc  me  dixiss^  «r- 
g^erunt,  fttlsoque  me  circumTenerunt  crimine,  et  rehementer  erra- 
runt.  Tum  Deum  haee  ei  yult  respondisse:  Scio<  banc  toam  non 
filisse  orationem.*'  Joan.  Damascenus  de  haeres.  pag,  i466. 

'  '*  Ep'ipiian.  T^om.  1.  Haeres.  LXayiu.  lib,  HI.  cap.  1.  Haeres. 
IJgXTX.  cap.  23.  0pp.  «dit  Fetav.  Colon,  pag.  1054^— 1057.  Ana- 
kephalaeos  Tom.  11.  pag.  126—130. 150.  Also  this  work  p.  52.  53. 
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wlio  resisted  the  appellation  of  ""Mother  of  God'*  as 
applied  to  tfae'^gin.  It  was  therefore  jat  that  period 
by  do  meaais  a  difficult  step ,  to  transfer  the  dmnity 
ofthepersoti  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  much  honoured 
and  highly  favoured  Moth»  of  Jesus.  Hence  we  find 
attentats  among  Christian  writers  to  represent  the 
Holy  Ghost  Bi  o{  the  feminine  gender;  and  this  being 
don^,  it  "required  no  veiy  great  stride  of  erroneous 
teaohing  to-  transfer  the  honour  direct  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.'*  The  Gnostic  sects  looked  i^on  the  words 
spoken  on:  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  "This 
is  iny  beloved  son,"  as  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  descended'  upon  Christ.  ^*  Simon  Magus  is  de- 
clared to  have  considered  h;s  wife  Helena  the  third 
person.of  the  Trinity.  '^  Epiphanius  s]peaks  of  a  Jewish 
sect  of  the  Ossened,  who  held  the  Hdy  Ghost  to  be 
of  the  feminine  gender.'® 

In  other  apocryphal  writings  of  which  fragments 
are  predervedy  the  Holy  Ghost  is  invoked  as  the  mother 

^*  Long  before-  M.  we  discoyer  traces  of  the  Holj  Ghest.:98 
S^vte^g^^aog  heu^  of  feminine  ^gender;  Tp*^  being  sometimes  eon- 
sidered  so ,  but  t^OJ^^l  always.  Zo(f)Ca  appears  personified  ^readj 
in 'the  canonical  bool^  .of  the  Old  Test;  ^oy.  Tilt.  22-^32.  bbt'is 
firequentlj  synoB7mou9  with  nfevfia  aytov^  in.  the  A]ioor7pha9. 
Wisd.  Sol.  IX.  0.  Sirach  I.  1.  4.  9.  X2UV.  U.  Wisd.  Sol.  L  4.  5. 
YIL7.  22. 

■  **  '^Oescendit  Jons  omnis  spiritns  sancti  et  requieytf  fiiper  earn 
(Jetum)  «t  dixit  iHi:  Fijii  me  etc.";  quoted  by  St.  JeroiQB  from  the 
Gospel  to  .the  Hebrews.  Hie  salbe' with  Epiphanius  t  "Me-iUi'in 
omnibiur^rophetis  ezsp^otayi  te,  ut  venires/' 

'^   6erock*s  Christolbgie  des  Korant,  pag.  77. 

'^  The  chief  passage  is  hpwey^^  Orig^.  in  Jofui.  Vol.  IV. 
pag.  63.  alreadj  quoted  note  47.  pag.  53. 
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of  the  belie¥6r8.'^  The  author  ef  the  Vipostqlipil'eQiii- 
8^tut^0D8  c(»Qpa^e9  the  Bbhop  wkb-CFod  the  Father, 
the.  Deacon  wkh  the.'  Son*'  and  4ih$  J)e&c0neU  with 
the  Holy  Ghost;  which  shbwa  aileast.a  tendenej  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Arabic  G^fid  <^  Christ's 
in&ncy, — which  if  n6t  existing  in  tiie^ys'^f  Mor 
hammed  has  at  least  drawn  from  the  same  fountwus 
as  he  did,  <«->- invariably  speaks -of  the  mdtherief  Jesus 
as .  ""the  exalted  divine  MaryS'  She  is  always  there 
*8et  forth,  as  the  object  of  the  highest  i^nesation,  jiay 
of  formal  adoration ,  in  consequence  of  the  miracles 
which  she -wrought  upon  her  own  authority..  Under 
the  drcifmstances  now  stated,  what  was  more  natural, 
than  that  the  Virgin  Mary  should  assuikie  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  ^e  alleged  Trithoiffi^  just 
as  the  angel  Gabriel  is  invsiriably  styled  i  s|iflk  or 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Koran.  *^  .     \ 

9.  The  third  m^nber  of  the  Christian  llritheism, 
according  to  the  Koran,  is  Jeiui  €%ntt  tA«  ton  0/ 
Mwy,^^  '*The  Christians  say-,  Christ  is  the  son  of 
God . ; .  i  ihay  God  suppress  them.  How  are  they  in- 
&tuated!  They  take  their  .priests  and  monks  for 
their  Lords  Ijesides  God,  and  Christ  the  son  of  Maty, 
although  ^ey  are  Commanded  to  worship  one  God 
only,  there  is  no  God  but  he.   The  curse  be  on  those 

'^ .  ^alentiaus  stjles  him  fiiftfiQ  t(Sp  i<6fji09»  The  nfeSjucc^ 
tto^a  was  ai»o  sometimes  looked  upon  by  heretics  as  the  sifter  or 
tipimMe  Qt  XguTtog, 

*»  Suf.  LXX.  5.  LXXVffl.  87.  XCVIL  4.  XV.  29.  XLH.  52, 
^j^  or  u-^J^V^;-   ^^^  102.  XXVI.  J 92, 

**  ji^4jo  ^  ^*1Q  ^.ihkM,  Mettc^  Isa  ben  Mariam. 


yfhom  ih^}!:  MSOipfi^  ydQi  .him  in  his  worship/'^' 
Chrisi'fi  QHBknipQte&e^  and^omiiisQieace  is  denied  m  a 
imtftdr  of  course;  aii<^  to^  worship  him  is  idolaUy. 
Christ  himself  is'made  to  deelare  that  he  is  not  more 
than.Ai]^  other  ihim  or  proj^etj*?  he  is  oaly  a  ser- 
vant and  jaeed  not  be  .ashamed  of  it/^  Jesus  ^and 
Many  had  bodies  .whiQh»  requiring  to  be  sustained  by 
food,  wer0  thus  proved  mortal^  consequently  the^f"  are 
not  Gods;  noi:  xOuld  any  one  prevent  jGrod  from  de- 
stroying ChriStt,  his  mother  and  nU  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth*  Again  to  suppose  that  Allah  should 
beget  children  is  highly  irreyerent  nor  doe$.  hik  al)- 
jiufficiency  admit  of  any  increase  to  his  happiness; 
for  hia.  we  all  things  in  heaven  and  ear^.V  Nor  h^ 
he  Mfd^^/^^  ^^^^  in  his  govertmient.  oC  tli,e 
woiiil^  tnd  to  .associate  any  one  with  Allah  is  ^a  un- 
pardonable crime.** 

Whilst  howevQT  MohaHuned  insisted  upon,  the 
mere  human  personality  of  our  blessed  £Led0em.er,  he 
suffered  him.  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  a  divinely  accredited  messenger.*^.  Jt 
was  however  not  without  imminent  danger  to  his 

,*V  Sur.  IX  ai.  32^  to  believe  Christ  to  be  God,  is  the  m^k  of 
«ii  infidel.   V.  19.  "     ^ 

*>  Sar.y.  126.85.   XLIH.  80.  lit 78;  V.  81.  126.  126. • 
**  Slt.  XLin.6S  ^.470.  X^L,43.  XXL  7. 
**  Sw.  33U  8.  V.  1«.  84.  X  67.  Xrt  91.:  H.  117.  LXMt ». 

XXV.  i.jsxxcL  5.  .ry.  m       %.       . .     •  .  .     » 

*•  Snr.  IV.  169.  V.  86.  XVIL  110.  XXV.  i— SL  IV.  40.  169. 
V.  81.  'V 

*^  He  was  a  Nabi  ^^a3,  ^'^j  and' J^^,  who  coilunenced  his 
office  in  the  cradle.  Sur.  XDL  29,"  IV,  169.* 
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system,  that  Mohammed  ailmttted  certain  naincfii  and 
titles  to  Christ/ which  he  borrowed  .froWlhe  New 
Tes4^ent.  He  is  ciftUed  the  Messiah;  ^^  but  the  Jews 
and  Christians  associated  veiy  different  ideaa  mth 
the  name  from  what  the  Koran  coidd  pojisibly  admit. 
Again,  Jesus  is  called  "^the  word  of  tmth;-^^*  the 
word  of  God;  ^the  word,  who  is  caUed  the  li^essiah.'*'* 
This  is  eridentlj.  an  allusion  to  St'^hn's-.Crospel; 
and  we  nhght  expect  «that  at  Would  bear  ihe  same 
meaning  in  the  Koran  which  it  do^^  u^  the. New 
Testam^it^  whence  it  was  borrowed.  As  this  appel- 
latiibn  of  Christ  points  distinct^  to  an  actraordinaiy 
and  Ditdne  nature,  we  need  not  be  sinrprked  ta  fittd 
that  its  application  has  caused  no-  smaU'  perplexity 
to  Moslem  dirines.  Again  the  Koran  speaks  of  our 
Lord  as  the  Spirit  of  Godt  and  of  His  having  been 
sbrengthened  with  the  Spirit  cif  holiness/-*  All  these 
terms,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at  aH,  imply  that 
there  was  something  in  the  person  of  Christf  which 
no  other  prophet  could  claim;  we  must  however  re- 
member that  the  false  prophet  adopted  tittes  from 

9,  to  annoint,  is  **t]ie  AAnomUd  One"  6  XQi(Tt6c9  aacl1>Qth 
Old  and  New  Test,  plainly  assert'ffis  Dirine  character; 

**   "This  is  Jesu^,  the  son  of  Mary/*  the  word  of  tnitb  ,•   Jji 
^]^lt  .conGBrniag  which  tfaey  doubt.*'   Sur.  SIX.  33. 

*^   ** And  his  word,  aXjLS^,  wliioh  he  planted  into^Maiy.   Sur. 
IV.  169.  Again:  ^>juyw«j|  a^^t  aJuo  KjUG  (£f>Aj^  Sur  IlL  45. 

*^   lUue  ^^%,  the  Spirit  from.  Him^  viz. ,  xJUf.    Sun  IV.  169. 
^Ojii\  ^yjA  dbjLiI  mc.  II.  87.  264,  V.  119.      .. 
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tlie<yhml9a,ns  andtbeir  Sci^tures  without  )*etatibing 
'th»  origiiiat  sense.  The  Koraif  admits  one  of  the 
my  series  of  Christianfty,  iiT'stating,  that  God  sent 
His  word  intd  the  Virgin  Mafy,  and  yet  paradoxically 
denies  that  the  word  was  niade  flesh;  whilst  therefore 
the  son  of  Mary  is  skid  to  be  oonspieuous  in  this 
world  and  in  the  World  to  come,  and  to  he  one  of 
those,  who  approach  God  to  intercede,'  there  is  not 
one  passage  in  the  Koran,  wiich  alludes  to  the  sin- 
lesKSjQess  of  His  nature  without  which  He  could  net 
effectoalfy  perforpi  the  office  "^of  intercessor.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  clear  and  unequiTocal  ab- 
negations of  the  Divinity  and  assertions  of  the  mere 
humanity  of  the  scin  of  Mary,  prevent  our  ascribing 
to  the  above  titles  of  distinction,  any  other  than  k 
common  and  gtoeral  meianing,  very  different  from 
that  which  tliey  bear  in  the  New  Testament;  Mo- 
hammed's own  dignity  being  then  by  no  means  af- 
fected by  theSe  admissions  of  the  Koiran  coiicerning 
Christ,  he  could  well  admit  Jesus  to  be  the  greatert 
prophet  before  him,  and  to  be  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary power,  without  prejudice  |;o  himself;  ilay  he 
might  even  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  of  crowning 
and  of  perfecting  the  work  which*  Jesus  had. Com- 
menced. ^^ .  Mohammed,  iir  spite  of  his  usual  incon- 
sistency, was  captious  to 'give  nahonom*  to  Christ 
which  might  eiadaiiger  his  d\m  position  r  tliough  pe- 
rilous indeed  was  ihe  admission  that  Christ  was  ""the 
word  of  Godr  hence  thf  finxiely  of  the  Moslem  di- 

^^   Compare  the  blasphemous  assumption  of  ^.  that  Christ  pro- 
phesied him  as  the  Comforter. 
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^es  to  confer  the  Hke  honour- on  .t]b^,.prop)iefc'' 
and  on  his  Keran.  *^  .The  suj^niatiiral.^vBiiJ^  fittend- 
ing  the  birth  of  Christ,  whijph  ^stixi^mslie^  JEGm 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  ar^  ckrejulfy  BU{jfplied  by 
a  host  of  miracles  which  are  said  to  have  a,pco]npaiued 
t)ie  birth  of  the  Arab  prophet.    .    .  *  . 

9.  Christ  h  throughout  rq^es'rnted  as  theAuthor 
of  the  Crospelf  including  the  entire  body  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  God  repealed  to  BSm 
fi-wn  heaven."  This  Gospel  or  Ingeel  was  a  con- 
firmation of  the  Torah..  ""Wealso  caysed  J[6sus  the 
son  <^  Mary. to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  j^ophets, 
coi^irming  the  law  which  was  sent  down  before  him, 
Md  w^  gave  him  the  Gospel,  .containing  flection 
and  light,'  confirming  also  the  law' which  was  given 
•before  it,  and  a  direction  and  adnionition  unto  those 
who  fear  God:  that  they  who  have  received  the  Gos- 

^^  God  decreed  50,000  years  before  hand  thai  M.  was. to  be 
^e  greatest  prophet.  Adam  had  the  surname  of  i(X;^^V^I  ol, 
father  of  Mohammed;  the  latter  was  m  existence  before  Adam  and 
his  name  was  read  by  him  in  the  empyrtum  before  the  throlse  of 
God  (  surrounded  by  prophetic  light.  M.  d'Ohssbn  pag.  64.  In  the 
PendrNameh  a  poem  in  praise  of  M.  we  have  .this  pass&ge:  **le 
prince  dn  monde  present  et  du  monde  fhtur;  les  proph^tes/  et  les 
jSaints.ont  eu  reeours  a  Aon  intercession;  la  cn&ation  de-ce  prbphete 
a  ^  le  salut  de  I'unirers ,  Textr^mit^  de  son  deight  a  «dpare  en 
deux  parties  I'astre  de  la  nuit^  que  chaque  instant  de  notre  Vie  soit 
oonsacre  &  honqrer  et  &  benir  mOle  fois  sa  m^moire  et:ceUe  de  ses 
enfans  et  de  sa  race.'*  Fundgmb.  des  Ojrients  n.  pag.  15. 

^*  Que  le  Courann  est  la  parole  de  Dieu  incr^ ;  qu'il  est  ecrit 
dans  nds  libres,  grav^  dans  nos  coeucs^  articul^  par  nos  langues  et 
entendu  par  nos  oreilles,  dans  lesqueUes  est  le^u  le  son  de  la'parole, 
et  non  la  parole  elle-meme  qui  est  ^temelld  et  existante  par  soi.'* 
M.  d'Ohison  pag.  20.     * 

.^^  Siir,  v..  119.  m.  48.  XEL  29.   J^^^fSM^t  beiQg  a  oorrup. 
tion  from  JEyangeliom,  ivapiXtOf.  ,    * 
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pel  loight  j^ge  .i^ciSording  to  what  .God  hath  revealed 
th^eiii;  aad  whoso  jtidgeth  not;  according  to  what 
Gosi  hath  revd&led,  the^^e  transgressors. '  We  have* 
also  9ent  dowsr  to  thee  the  book,  of-  the  Koran  wit^ 
truth»  cohfirmi&g  that  scripture  which  was  reveale4 
before  it,  arid  preserving  the  same  safe^  from  cor- 
imptioiii"**      .  - 

^  Th^re  are  bui  few  allusions  in  the  Koran  to  the 
(focfrma/ parts  of' the  New  Testament,  the^e  Being 
unsuited  to  Mohammed's  purpose  in  the  compiktioa ' 
of  his  spuoiou^  creed.'*'  In  the  passage,  "How 
many^  beasts  are  there,  which  provide  not  their  food? 
It  is  God  whA  -pf ovideth  for  them .  and  for  you ,  and 
he  both  hearetkand  knoweth,*'  we  recognise  a  met^ 
imitiation  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  Matt.  VL  '2,tt. 
Lu.  ZU.  24.  Again,  "Say  not  of  a  thing,  I  wiH  do 
it  to  morrpw,.  except  tlioii  addest,  if  God  will/1  vb^ 
produces  the  admonition  of  St/James;  in  his  general 
Epistle.^*  An. allusion  to  St.  Paul's  words  as  io  a 
man  reaping  what  l^e  sowed,  is  found  in  the  following 
passage,  •" Whoso ^chooseth  the  tiU&ge  of  the  life  tp 
come,  unto  him  will  we  give  increase  in  his  tillage, 
and  whoso  cho'oseth  the  tillage  of  this  woildr 'we  will 
give  him  th^  fruit  thereof,  but  he  shall  have.no  part 
in  thf* life  to  come.'/**^  .    .- 

"  Sur.V/tii— B6.  m.3.  * 

*^  Suf .  IL"'l Oi.J'Tny  wiihbat  ceaamg/ •  seems  to  refer  to  1  Thfss. 
V.  11.  u9ifzk6(m<os  n^OfkvjifitjdtB.  Also  Hvlt,  JtL  5^.  wbi^i  "coiie^s 
a  comparison  of  Adain«nd  Christ,  mi^ht  allude  jo  1  COIr.  SV.  ¥5. 57. 

Stit.  XVm.  25.  and  JkmjsIV.  13.  15.     .  .     " 

»»  Gal.  VI.  d-^  wiUi'Sur.ZUL  41.  /,  . 
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It  is  doubtful ,  as  we  have  seen:  ki  the  preyious 
chaptCT  whether  the  words ,  ^N^lSier  ^hstt-thfiy  egter 
Paradise  until*  a  camel  pass  throu^*lhe  eye  of  .a 
needle/'  are  borrowed  from  the  i^btnmcal  writings 
or*  from  the  New  Testament  i  the  latter  however  is 
more  probable,  partly  on  account 'oftherniore.  striking 
resemblance,—  the  Gospels  haying  also  the  .image  of 
the  camel, — partly  because'it  is  morfe  freqpent,  occur- 
ring three  times  in  the  New  Testaiheht  and' but  once 
in  the  Talmudical  writings  wher^  it  is  cohsideralMy 
altered.  ••  When  Mohanuned  enjoins  Ms  followers 
hot'to  give  alms  "to  appear  unto  m^**  we 'at  once 
detect  a  borrowing  of  our  Lord's  words  on  the  Aame 
subject/^  Again  among  the  descriptions  of  hell,  we 
find  the  following  passage,  "" and  the  ii^abitants  of 
hell-fire  shall"  call  unto  the  inhabitants  oJF  Paradise, 
saying,  pour  upon  us  some  water,"  which  strongly 
reminds  us  of  the  rich  man's  request,  when  in  tor- 
ment.**  .     *     ,  .» 

lOi  According  to  the  Koran,  Christ  was  exdu- 
'Sively  sent  to  the  children  of  Israel:   "1  come,"  the 

.    ^.  Sur.  yn.  41.  with  Matt.  XIX.  24.  Mark.  X.  25,  Lu.  XVIIL 

24.  Jl^^)  Jif^-^  b^}^  camelns^  xa/ii/Ao^;  if  the  reading  iKTieie 

xafiuXogt  Ju<^,  funis  rudens,  b;}tj,  oable,  the.eens^  is  altered,  b&t 
the  !kct  of  M.  borro\Rng  fVom  the  Gospel  still  remains. 

y  Sur,  n.  272.  with  Matt.  VL  8.  4.  ornog  ^ijov  ij  iXBVfioavtfi 

^  Sur,  Vli.  272.  with  Lu.  XVt  24.  Compare  also'  Sur:  LVIL 
13  r  "On  that  da^.the  {ijrpoerltical  toen  and  womed  shi^kftaj  unto 
those  who  belieye ,  stay  for  us  that  we  may  jbertow  fome  of  your 
lights  It  shall  be  answered ,  Betiim  back  ^to  the  world  atid  seek 
light;** — an  erident  allusion 'to  Matt.  XXV.  8^.  9. 
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Messiah  iB  made  t6  fi^,-»— after  He  was  declared  Hhe 
apostle  to  the  children  of  Israel*'  to  confink)^  the  law 
which  was  reveailed  before  me  a»d  to  allow  yoi^  as 
lawful,  ^art  of  thAt  which  hath  beeu  forbidden  you^; 
and  I  come  unto  you  with  a  sign  from,  ypur  lx>rd« 
therefore  fear  God  and  obey  me."  This  then  clearly 
shows  the  .object  of  Christ's  Mission  to  the.)J«ws, 
who  are  said  to  have  broken  th^  covenant  and  put 
the  Scriptures  itway  from  th^m.*'  The  Jews  through- 
out the  Koran  axe  represented  as  frirolous  tri^ns'- 
grestors  of  the  law* of  their  fathers,  wha  had  killed 
their  prophets,  and  were  cursed  by  David  and  Jesus, 
the  json  of  Mary^**  as  might  be  expected,  it  declarea* 
that  Christ  taught  all  the  leading  dogmas. of  Islam<^ 
ism,  specially  the  Unity  of  the  Giodhead;  also  that 
the  children,  of  Israel^^  were  to  serve  his  God  and  their 
God,  and  those  who  associate  any  other  with  him 
are  excluded  from  Pa]::adise  and  threatened  with  hell- 
fire.^*  Mohammed  speaks  of  Christ  as  a<  favoured 
servant  and.propliet  of  Godf**  yea  he  <;edes  to  the 
son  of  Mary  the  lionour  of  being  the  chief  of  all  the 
prophets  who  appeared  prior  to  Mohammed,  but  to 
the  latter  o&n^  belongs  the  prerogative  of  being  the 
greatest' of  all  divine  messengers,  since  'Abraham  is 
sa.id  to  have  prayed  for  l^m,  and  he  wais  prophesied 
in  the  T^aK  .and  the  pospel/^  ,   '    ^.  .  •        . 

••  Star.  Iri.  48.  49/  Also  V.  J54.  LXl.  6.  XtUI,  6k  V.  l>.  17.. 
•♦  Sur.  VL  ^2.  n.  91.  TV.  154.  166.  V.  97.87,  cfr.'  1  Jheu. 
n.  15. 

•*  Sur.  XLIDL  62.   ffl,  50.   V,  12h  126.   V.  81. 

"  Sur.  XLm.  30..  :^IX.  4.  30.  m.  46.  XVtl.  56;  II.  254! 

•'   Sur.n.  129.  139.   LXf.  6. 


Convenient  it  is  for  the  Mofeeteifr  dcMjiMrs.tolfiiid 
a  distinct  ^prophecy  of  Mohantted  in'tlie-  Arabic 
Grospel  of  St.  Barnabas,  .wbiEM  JiSfim^' predicts'  t&e 
coming'  of  the  Arab  prophet,  wbo'  wo|dd  free  tbe 
world  front  all  error/^  The  int€Arpoktioii  of  this  spu- 
rious <3rospel  by  a  Moslem  hand,  is'too-  palpaMe  to 
deserve  a  word  of  comment  ot  argunleiit.  JStill  ttwe 
so,  is  it  to  conjecture  how  the  felse  prophet  came  to 
claim  the  hono&r  of  being  predicted  in  the  €k^pel 
of  St.  John  as  the  Comfortiri*^  it  13  tfcd;  iiiiprobable 
that  he  derived  it  from  his  earty  proselytes,  who, 
knowing  of  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  pos- 
sibly *  hayfe  flattered  their .  newly-'acqinred  prophet 
by  jiedaring  it  to  be  fulffiUed.iii  his  perso&r  hence 
the  idea  that  Mohammed  w^  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  sent' down  upon  bin).  As  however  this  -pro- 
phecy does  not  stand  in  the  New  Testament  as  Mo- 
hammad has.  quoted  and  applied. k,  comnientators 
on  the  Koran  maintSain,  that  the  Christiatis  had  m.a- 
lieiously  expunged  it  from  their  Gospd;  the  vsame 
charge  is  boldly  made  against' the  Christians  xespec^ 
• • •         I    .    .  .•■•.- 

'^  "fgo-  YBro  f  quaotiuAque  u|nooen6ta  yitftm  in  mundo  irapa- 
egf;  tunen,  cum  homines  me  Deum  et  filium  Dei  Tpcarerint,  Deus, 
lie-  in  die  Judicil  olim  daeroonnm  e^sem  ludibrium ,  Toluit  in  mmido 
ignqminia  me  affici  ab  hominibus  per  mortem  Jiidae ,  p^rsiiasis 
camilbus,  me  in  cryce  iaiortem  obiis^.  Unde  ista  ignenuma  durabii 
usque  ad  adrentum  Mohamedis,  qui,  tiun  in  tnundum  Veneiii,  omnei 
legi  Dei  credentes  ab  hoc  errore  liberavit/!  Fabricii  Codipk'  apocryph* 
If.  Test.  torn.  0.  pag.  378.  384.  .     ; 

'^   Sor.  LXI..6.  it  is  stated  that  Jesus  prophesied  of  Achm^i 

iX»fvl>  Mohammed ,  4X4^^^  laudabilis,  multa  tligobs ;' noQcpiX^os 
JokaXlV.  1&.  XV.  26.  beinf  turned  into  nef^ttthfiSg,  indyius;' the 
ol^ect  was  gained.  '..-.. 
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ting  Dtner  .prbpheciea*  said  to  have  foeeA  extant  in 
their  iaci^-Sci4pture£r.  The  parable  of  th6  tabour^rs, 
it  seems,  has  'been  Overlooked  by.  Chrisdans ,  though 
considered  particularly  applicable  to  Mohammed's 
foUowen^!'®  Again  the  triie  worshippers,  who  neither 
worship  in  Jerusalem  nor  on  Samaria's  mountain  are 
none  others  than,  the  Mohammedans!  The  boldest 
and  shrewdest  ^f  all  the  mis-applications  of  Scripture' 
by  -Mxisleip  divines,  is  that  of  their  finding  a  most 
flattering  allusion  to-  Mohammed  in  a  passage  which 
more  than  any  othelr  marks  him  as  one  of  the-tniest 
types  of  Antichrist: — Mohammed  is  3aid  to  \>e  the 
Spirit  from  Grod  who  coYrfesseth  that  Jesus.  Christ- 
appeared  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  as  a  mere  ma'A,  and' 
net  as  God!'*  - 

11.  Having  seen  i^hat,  Mohammed  t^aught  con* 
coming  Christ  and  what  he  borrowed  from- the  cano- 
nical and  apocryphal  writings  of  the  NewTestattient, 
it  remaini^yet  to  show,  what  sentiments  he  entertained 
towards  Christians.  It  has  been  satisfact^ily  proved^  ^* 
that  therQ  are  two  distinct  syj^tems  of  teaching  iii  the 
Korian;  the  One  assuming  a  thoroughly  peaceful,. the 
other  ia  perfectly  inimical  relation  to  Judaism  and 
Cfaristianity^ms  i^ell  as  to  all  pre-existing  Creeds?  j;he 
fcMinef  being  an  act  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  Mo- 
hainhxcHl,-  {he  latter,,  a  violation  o£  the  pacific  principle 

^0  Miabcai-iiKlias'abili ,  or  a  collttfUion  of  ihe  moit  auUieikfi^ 
tradWoiis  reg^ardMf  Mohammed;  from  Um- Arable  \^  Capt/A^  )f- 
Matthews,  CalcuHa  1809.  Vol.  II.  pa^.  814. 

'*    IJohn  IV..  1—3. 

^'  In  the  article  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Mdhler:  '*Ueber  daa  Verh&ltnis* 
det  blames  zum  Erangelivm/*   1839,  . 
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just  laid  down,  inculpating  insteadL  th^rankeBtbigoliy 
and  ezdusiveness,  and  enforcing  a  aattguinaiy  sjrstem 
of  propagandism,  .Mohanuned,  jpn  several  occasions 
pqi  forth  the  following  statements^  that  it  evidences 
a  spirit  of  pride  to  assume  that  qn}]^  one  religion  is 
of  a  saving  character  ,to  the  exclusion,  of  aU  others, 
such  an  assertion  implying  th^^i  all  nat^ns  were  not 
equally  the  object  of  Divine,  favour;  thait  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  various  .beii6&  must  be.SQughtfor 
in  the  decrees  of  Allah,  and  th^t  it  wiH  only  be  dis- 
covered in  the  world  to  come,  where  truth,  alone  )S 
to  be  found;'  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  sufficient  for 
Jews,  Christians  and  Moslemin  to.  live  ip  accordance 
^th  the  laws  of  Godi  respectively  revealed  to  them, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  give  an  account  on  the.  day  of 
Judgment.  .     . 

.  Mohammed  accuses  th^  Christian^  and  Jews  y  of 
considerifig  themselves  exclujsively  the  people  of  God, 
whilst  they  might  easily  gather  firom  the  judgments 
which  had  fallen  upon  them,  that  they  were  no  better 
than  oth^  people*  It  would  have  been  easy  for  God 
to  unite  qXL  men  in  one  religion,  bnt.as  he  did  other- 
wise, it  naiturally  foUowed  that  each  nation  would  be 
judged  according  to  its  particular  rdigious.l^w;  and 
that  it  would  be  better  f Or  all  nations  to  strive,  to 
excel  each  other  in  doing  good  than  for  unconditional 
sjiperiority.  AH  would  return  tq  God,  who  would 
complain  the  real  <^use.  of  their  diflFerences/*  ,From 

^'  **The  Jews  and  Ckristfans  say,  we  ar^  tite  children  of  God 
And  his  beloved.  Answer,  why  therefore  doth  he  punish  yoa  for 
yoorsins."  Sur.  V.  21.  .  ^ 

^*   *'Unto  every  one  of  you  hare  we  given  «  Taw  and  an  open 


^^ 
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these  premises  it  naturally  fellows »  that  Jews  and 
Christians  will  be  judged  according  to  the  law,  they 
severally  possess;  the  Sabians  also  are  included  in 
the  same  class  of  religionists,  who  need  fear  no  evil, 
provided  only  they  believe  in  God,  the  last  day,  and 
act  justly. "  According  to  the  Koran  then,  the  plu- 
rality of  creeds  has  its  origin  in  a  divine  decree,  and 
each  party  has  a  right  to  prefer  his  own:  a  certain* 
delusion  on  the  subject  being  now  suffered  to  prevail, 
which  will  be  removed  in  the  world  to  come. 

These  views  however  being  \not  only  modified, 
but  actually  abrogated  by  other  passagesi,  we  cannot 
possibly  determine  the  relation  between  Christianity 
and  Islamism  through  any  conclusions  which  might 
be  drawn  from  them.  There  are  numerous  passages 
in  which  Christianity  is  totally  set  aside,  and  which 
assert  that  all  unbelievers  of  whatever  persuasion  are 
to  be  destroyed:  ^*  no  league  is  to  be  made  with  the 

path ;  and*  if  God  had  pleased,  he  had  surely  made  jrou  one  people, 
hut  he  hath  given  yon  different  laws',  that  he  migfht  try  you  jn 
that  yfhich  he  hath-  serer^y  giren  you.  Therefore  atnye  to  excel 
each  other  in  good  wdrjis.  Unto  God  ye  shall  return  and  then  will 
he  declare  unto  you  concerning  which  ye  have  disagreed.*'  Sur. 
V.  56.  •, 

'*  "Verily  they  who  helreye,  and  the  Jews,  Sabians* and  Chris- 
tians, wbosoeter  of  them  beliereth  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and 
doth  that  which  is  rights  there  shall  come  l^'o  fear  on  tl^em ,  neither 
shaU  they  be  grieved."  Sur.  V.  73.  And  Suy.XXlX.  46>-Dispute 
not  with  those  who  have  reived  the  Scriptures-  QjJ^LfSu]  Ji^l) 
unless  in  the  mildest  manner ,  exoepi^  against  such  asvbehave  in- 
juriously, say;  wd  believe  in  the  revelation,  sent  down  unto  us  j^ 
unto  you;  our  God  and  your  God  is  one,'  and  unto>  him  we  are 
resigned.'* 

/^    "Kill  the  associating  ones  (Pagans  iknd  Christians)  where- 
ever  yon  find  them."   Sur.  IX.  5. 
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Scripturalists  and  unbeliever^.   Tkfi  question  there^ 
fore  is^  which  of  these  two  antagonistic  Viewji  expresses 
Mohammed's  reattneaning;  ibcompatible  as  they  are, 
theyyet  claim  some  attention  from  us,  for  eten  in 
contradictions  an  internal  connection  maa|  often  be 
discoTered,  by  which  they  maybe  readered  intelligibte. 
Certain  Arabian  Theologians  maintaiki,  that  the  majo^ 
rtty  of  passages  is  »to  determine  the  real  views  of 
Mohammed;  and  as  those  occur  more  frequently,  which 
equalize  aH  religions,   they  declare  that  Judaism, 
Christianity  a^d  Islamisin  differ  only  in  external  laws 
and  ceremonies!  As  this  opinion  however  assanies 
that  Mohammed's  real  views  may  be  obtained  by  a 
mere  casting  up  of  numbers ,  others  prefer  to  ascer- 
tain which  Were  the  prophet's  views  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  judging  those  to  be  the  moat -orthodox; 
and  thisw  is  certainly  the  more  rational  method  of 
solving    the    difficulty. '^     As'  the    dates    of*  the 
Respective  Suras   cannot  be  positively  determined, 
some  of  the  Christian  apologists  aver.,  that  so  long 
a9  Mohammed  was  in  straitened  circumstances ,  he 
ifeigned  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  feligion,  but  as  soon  as  his.  power  became 
'established,  and  his  cause  fi^e  from  danger,  he  enun- 
ciated those  mandates  which  condemn  aJl  other  creeds 
and  supplant  his  own. 

Had  Mohammed  froru  the  beginning  been  \  con- 
summate and  ambitious  impostor,  this  reasonili^  would 

"  "Slbul  Jlafam  S^ahai  5(ffa  ^cmerff  in  bfefem  €tnne  gan|  furg,  bnri^ 
€Hra  IX.  5.  f*ien  124  anbere  ©etfe  brt  (5own  ^nifrdfttt  tt»?bfii.V  SWd^lct'^ 
©cfamntcUe  ©(^riftcn  pag.  365. 
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be  completely  convincing »  but- as  %e  have' sholini 
that  he  set.  out  with'honest  intentions,  we  must 
attribute  the  contradictions  in  >  the  Koran  to  his  va~ 
ciUating  state  of  mind  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
The  Arab. prophet,  at  first,  directed J^s  attention 
solely  to  national  objects,  seeking  to  establish  for  his 
countrymen  SinationalDeism;  he  therefore  only  tole- 
rated Christianity,  a$  arreligion  not  unsuitable  to  other 
natiops;  but,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  on  meeting 
with  unexpected  success,  his  views  enlarged  beyond 
his  otvn  city,  tribe  and  nation,  andhe  began  at  length 
to  "entertain  the  idea  that  Monotheism  must  of  ne- 
cessity, be  the  religionof  the  whole  world,  ^  *  Embrac- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Unity ^as  distinctly  as 
Mohammed  ultimately  did,  he  was  led  to  chang.e  his 
position  from  a  national,  to  that  of  a  universal  prophet, 
and  having  comprehended  this  new  and  enlarged 
scheme,  he  felt  that  Christianity  could  no  longer  be 
co-ordinate  with  hijs  own  crieed,  but  must  neqessarily 
take  a  subordinate  relation  to  Islamism/®  • 

In  accordance  with  sJl, national  creeds <  Moham- 
rfied  mixed  political  elements  to  such  an  extent  with 
his  system  of  belief,  that  national  and  religious  in- 
stitutions became  scarcely  distinguishable;  and  as  in 
most  nsttional  creeds  there  is,  but  one  head  for  both 

l^  J^  describing  the  process  by  .which.  Mohammed's  future 
sjstem  was  developed,  we  itoerelj  illastrate  a  weU  known  psycho- 
logical law,  tdat  the  speculations' regarding  a'Ibtuve  project  begin 
wit^  broad  generalities  and  g^adtrally  take  a  more  con^ifl(e  yiew. 

^^  M.  was  an  idolater  np  to  the  40*^ .year  of  his  age.  Tha 
religion  ofjiiis  nation  was  a  mixture  of  Monotheism  and  idolatry 
and  it  was  not  without  many  a  hard  struggle ,  that  he  confessed 
the  unity  6f  the  Godhead  as  clearly  as  he  does  in  the  Koran. 

0» 
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relrgion  and^^tate,  so  he  made  bimBelf  ai  eiice,  the 
executive  of  spiritual  and  cml  jpcrw^.^^  Agajn^  the 
fa<;t  that  Islainistn'wasspfread  by  th^  iword,  can  only 
be  explained  by  its  being  of  a  joational  character, 
mixing  religion  -with  politics ;  as  these  were.niot  kept 
distinct,  internal  Tcoriviction  by  argumeBt  was  supe^^- 
seded^by  external  force.  Hence  to  submit  toMoham- 
med^s  political  pow^,  wks  equivalent  to  acknowled- 
ging him  as  a  prophet;  and  when  his  religion  be- 
came universal,  his  monarchy- asisumed  the  like  pre- 
tensions, war  being  proclaimed  a]gainst  all  states*  as 
well  as  against  every  other  system  of  belief.  Thus 
the  Mohammedans  in'  passing  over  the  fixmtier  of 
the  Peninsula  to  propagate  their  religion,  with  it,  in- 
variably imposed  their  national  manners  and  cui^ms 
upon  the  conquered  and  converted  nations,  destroying 
theii*  national  peculiarities.**  Christianity  on  the 
contrary,  when  it  passed  the  boundaries  of  Palestine, 
appealed  at  once  as  a  universal  religion,  throwing 
off  its  national  character  and  leaving  its  Jewish  rit€fs 
behind.  «^  ' 

^^  In  this  double  capa.city  he  appealed  for  a. precedent  to  Moses. 

^^  The  rite  of  circmncision ,  fasting  in  the  manner  required, 
being  in  many  places,  e.  g.  the  polar  regions,  impracticable,  lUid  the 
Badj  to  Mecca  are  all  proofs  that  Islamisiq  was  calculated  to  be 
only  a  national  religfion. 

^'  It^ started  as  tl^e  religion  of  Spirft  and  truth,  and  clauned  to 
be  4iDiyer8al.  Depending  on  its  owin  spiritual  power,  it  permitted 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  stand ,  leaving  theMiational  peculiar 
characteristics  undestroyed,  only  refining  ami  purifying  them.  Christ 
being  Hhnself  the  Truth,  had  not  to  work  out  HiS  way  by  experi- 
ments like  fallible  men,  but  saw-the  whole  scope  i&nd  object  of  His 
divine  missipn  from  the  beginning;  M.  on  the  contrary,  began  not 
knowing  where  he  was  to  end ;  MOhler  pag.  375.  he  feU  into  ] 
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Anotl^er  proof  of  the  oisclu^ively  national  charae- 
t«r  of  Islaniismi.  Ik  founded  in  its  peculiar  system  of 
ethics  &nd  morality^^  universal  philanthropy  Is  not  in- 
culcated ill  the  Koran;  love  or  charity  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  among  Mpslemin,  strictly  circumscribed  to 
their  own  community,  their' prophet  having,  utterly 
ignored  the  law  of  universal  kindness.®^  Again,  the 
national-custom  of  the  "lextalionis,**  and  the  institution 
of  polygamy  with  power  to  divorce  at  pleasure,  in- 
volve principles,  totally  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  a  uni- 
versal religion.  In  Mohanmieds  personal  life,  those 
moral  requisitions,  only  were  fulfilled,  .which  would 
answer  to. a  prophet  of  Arabia;  for  alt}K)ugh.he  must 
be  condenmed  as 'a  false  prophet,  if  brought  before 
the. tribunal  of  pure  ethics,  yet  according.to  the  ethics 
of  Arabia,  his  very  faults  would  be. deemed  virtues,^* 
thus  it  becomes  intelligible  why  \(\&  claims,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  prophet  were  not  rejected,  notwithstand- 
ing those  flagrant  immoralities, 'which. the  Koran 
records  to  his  shame. 

Lastly,  it  does  not  appear  from  Mohammed's  per- 
sonal histor]^,  that  he  originally  desired  to  establi3h 
a  catholic  religion;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 

takes  and  was  driTcn  ftom  one  extreme  to  the  other «  without  after 
aU  finding  the  truth.  '         . 

^'^The  fkct  that.Bfoslemiki  are. the  chief  promoters  of- slavery 
and  that  from  among  them,  no  voice-  was  evei* raised  against  it» 
proves  that  they  do  not  recognise  ^e  common  brotherhood  of  the 
human  race.-  y 

^  Maiikind  flrst  became  acquainted  with. puie  ethics  through 
the  only  perfect  character,  of  Christ «  in' whom,  the*  ideal  of  a  -spot- 
less morality  is  represepted  to  the  world  at  large;  since  as  the  Sou 
of  man  He  belonged  to  the  whole  of  mankind ,  and  jaot  to  a9y  one 
nation  in  particular. 
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a  few  years  aftiSr  fae  liad  asserted  Hs  preteiu^kms  as 
a  prophet,  a  number  of  his  followers  wer^-  ebEged  to 
"ftee  to  Abyssinia,  when  it  woald  riWlirally  bi^expec- 
ted  that, -^ like  the  primitive  ChristiiSbns,  who  utider 
similar  circamstances  were  driven  from  Jerusalem  — 
the  {persecuted  MbslBmin  would  be  zealous  in  pro- 
pagating their  faith ;  but  a3'no*effort  of  thd  kind  was 
then  made,  we  may  infer  tfiat  Mohammed  had  hot 
yet  given  injunctiods  to  his  followers  to  proselytize 
among  foreigners.®*  It  was  not  .till  the  twentieth  year 
ef- his  Mission  that  we  discover  any  trace  oT Moham- 
med's enlarged  plans,  when  he  s^t  those  embassies 
to  foreign  potentates,  to  which  we  hfeve  previously 
adverted.  -        -  •  , 

•  Thus  we  see  that  Mohammed  did  not  originally 
intend  framing  a  religion  for  all  nations,  and  there- 
fore looked  so  favourably  upon  Christianity  that  he 
•  even  received  his  ^«*  converts  hj  the  rite  hapti^^n, 
which  mode  of  admission,  he  subsequently  discon- 
tinued. Most  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Mos- 
lem ceremonial,  date  as  we  have  seen,*  from  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  Auab  prophet;  the  same  may  be  isaid 
of  the  most  promment  doctrines  i5f  his  new  creed.  *• 

^^  Vety  different  was- the  conduct  erf  Karris,  an  officer  of  rank, 
when  obliged  to  leave  Arabia  after  the  d^ath  of  M.  Scarcely  had 
the  ruler  of  Mazenderam  assured  tbie  refugee -of  his  protection, 
than  the  latter  boldly  desired  his  protector,  either  to  confess  lakuHism, 
or  to  pay  tribute.   Mohler  pag^  380. 

*•  When  Assad  of  Yathrab  asked  M.  before  his  flight,  in  what 
his  religion:  consisted,  M.  replied,  that  he* taught  men  to  woi'ship 
one  Qod ,  to.  requite  kindness  to  parents ,  not  to  kill  children  nor 
any  oth^r  person ,  to  'shun  eyery  crime ;  not  -to  touch  this  gOods  of 
orphans  and  to  keep  promises.  M.  added  no '  more,  and  AssaB  at 
once  acknowledged  him  as  a  prophet.   MOhler  p^.  682. 
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DuriBg  its  early  stages  v  Mohammed  saw  90  reason 
to  ex^t  Islaihism  above  .Chrijstiaiiity,  but  wb^^n  he 
idtimatelj  adopted  the  Christian^octrine  ef  the  aitqne- 
ment  and  asserted,  that  only  those,  for  whom  he 
should  intercede  with  God;. could  obtain  remission 
of  sins,  and  that  noiie  who  4>eHeye  in  Mohammed 
could  be  absolutely  cbndeamed,  then,  rt  becsmie  ne-r 
cessary  to  subordinate  Christianity  tolslamism.®''.  As 
soon  as  he  olaimed  to  be  the  only  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  creed 
universal  and  to  deny  all  further-  authority  to  Chris7 
tianity :  those  passages  dierefor^  which  declare  it 
te  be  of  equal  auth(»ity  with  Islamism-,  refer  to  that 
period  of  Mohammed*^  life,  when  he  wa4  as  yet  uii- 
decided  as  to  his  own  influence  and  the  full  extent 
of  his  alleged  Mission^  those  which  annul  Cbrisfianity 
and. every  other  creed,  belong  (o  the  more  matured 
form  of  his  system.  ®®  ^ 

12.  Christians  then  being  considered  infidels  or 
Kaffers,  as  such,  are  to  be  shunned,  or  fought 
against  to  the  death.  'Tight  against  tl^em**  is  the 
diyine  comn\and  ''until  tliere  be  no  more  opp()sition, 
and  the  religion  b6  wholly  God's."  ^^.  Whei;^  philo- 

*^  It  'Became  dien  a  principle:  **L|i  foi-et  rislamism  sbni  one 
seiile  ^i  menie  ch68e."   M.  d'Ohsson  I.  54.  ,  . 

^^  When  M.  felt  persuaded  flat  hh  external  position  Was  more 
exalted  thjan  that  of  tlie  Founder  of  ihb  ChUfefi  ^God,  .he  foolishly, 
'though  quite  logically  a^^erted,  that  the  internal  worth  of  his 
tidings  was  likewise  of  tta  jg^eater^alue,  and  th^jefore  thatChris- 
lianity  ought  to  make  wi^  for  Islamisni.' 

**  Sur.  Vin.  3.  9  47.  n.  216.  m.  82.  XLVIII.  29.  SWrmore 
hostile:  XL VII.  4:  "When  ye  encounter  the  unbelierefs,  strike  off 
their  heads  until  ye  hare  made  a  great  slaugfiter  amongst  them, 
and  bind  them  in  bonds."   See  also  IX.  4.  6.  '  - 
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Mohammedan  writers  emleavotu:  to 'modify'these  fierce 
denudcmtioDS  of  the  Koran, /alleging  tlwt  the^  wtere 
intended  to  be iiumaneand  temporary,  we^  cfn  only 
reply  that  such  an  explanation  ys  opposed  to  the  en- 
tire spirit  oi  Islamism^  and  has.  ajb  least  never  yet 
been*  carried  out.  •^  The  same  spirit  of  hatred  to 
Christians  and  theijr  rdigion^  which  mspired*  the 
author  of  Islamism  and  those  propagators  who.  im- 
mediately succeeded  him,  has  been  transmitted  with 
all  its  pristine  zeal  and  fanaticism  to  the  present 
gieneration  of  Moslemin.  ^  Scarcely  a  month  passes 
in  which  ^ome  outrages,  against  the  followers  of 
Christ,  are  not  recorded  in  t)i^  pubKc  journals  of 
Christian- Europe  r  and  the  greater,  part  of  the  cruel- 
ties and  barbarities  which  are  conunitted  against  o^r 
brethren,  never  reach  the  earof  their  fellow-christians 
who  live  under  European  protection. :  Those  conces- 
sions and  mitigations  which  Christians  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  have  m  later  times  acquired,  iave  only  been 
wrung  from  the  Porte  by  the  influence  of  Christian 
powers. 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  as  tot  the  sentiments 
of  Mohammedans  towards  Christians,  the  recent  oc- 
currences in  India,  Arabia^  Syria  and  Morocco  must 
have  removed  it  for  ever.  Lest  it  dholdd  however 
be  thought  that  the  Indian  Sepoys  simply  strove  to 
recover  their  national  freedom,  and  ajs  patriots  wiere 
carried*  beyond  the  point  of  a  just  resistance  against 
foreign  egression,  let  us  notice  a  few  passages  from 

*^  T^chsen :  Com.  soc.  reg.  Gott  iom-ZV.  pag.  156;  maj  here 
be  consulted. 
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the  Koran,  from  which  it  w31  appear,  that  they  shnpljr 
carried- out  it&  precepts  when  perpetrating  tUe  most 
barbarous  atrocities  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
rebeUion  or  warfare.  "But  the  red^mpencct  of  those, 
who  fight  against  God  and  his-  aposU^  and  study  to 
act  corruptly  in  the  earth,  shall  be,  tha£  they  shall 
be  slain,  or  crucified,  or  have  their  hands  and  their 
feet  cut  off  on  the  opposite  sides,  or  be  banished  the 
land.  This  shall  be  their  disgrace  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  next  world  they  shaH  suffer  a  grievous  punish- 
ment."*^ Again:  "I  will  cut  offjoxxr  hands  and  your 
feet  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  I  will  crucify  you 
all.'-*'  Again:  "I  will  cast  a  dread- into  the  hearts 
of  the  unbelievers.  Therefore  strike  off  their  heads 
and  strike  off  all  the  ends  of  theW  fingers.  This  shall  />^* 

they  suffer,  because  they  resisted  God  and  his  apostle, 
verily  God  will  be  severe  in  punishing.  This  is  your 
part,  taste  it  therefore;  and  the  infidels  shall  also 
suffer  the  torment  of  hell  fire."®^  la*  various  parts 
of  the  Koran,  w^x  is  enjoined  against  all  non-Mosle- 
mites  or  Kaffers;**  but  what  we  now  wish  to  eatal>- 
lish  is  this,  that  the  book  in  question  taught  and 
commanded  those  very  atrocities  which  were  com- 
mitted ^gSiiast:  Christians  in  the  recent  rebelliOK  in 

•^  Sur.  V.  38.  Again  Sur.  VIL  121.  '^Then  I  wiU  'cause  your 
hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  eff,  And. after  that  make  jom  all  to  be 
crucified."  ,    ' 

*^  SuiC  X^VI.  4'9.  This  passage  does^BQjt  refbr'to  the  Chna- 
tiajis  directly,  but  ft  indicates,  whence  the  Sepojs  gained  instruction 
in  the  diabolical  art  of  torturing^ 

^'  Sur.  Vni.  12.  -UnbeUeyers  are  not  to  be  made  friends  oC^or 
to  be  taien  as  allies'.   8ur.  IV.  143.. V.  62.  .. 

®*  See  the  entire  Sura,  Vffl.  especially  40.  &7.  60—62.  66. 
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Itf^.  *  ^  Nor  is  it  probable ,  that .  the  h&tary*  of  the 
Original  sptead  of  Ishimsixt  and  its  manreHomt  suc- 
eesses,  after  the  death  of  its  fo.undei:^  will  aflfbrd.us 
more  faTourable  impressions  todching  tiie  spirit-  of 
this  terrible  and  wide-spread  s.eoafge»    -.       "  - 


•.  ^  CHAPTER  VH:      - 

SPREAD  AIJD  jSDCCESS  OF  XSLAMISM. 

**JLoo8e  the  four  angels  wind  are  bound  ifi  tl&e.gre^Btt  rirer  Euphra- 
tes; and  the  four  lingels^  were  loosed,  which  Wi»re  prepared  for 
an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  nfonth  and  a  jeat  for  to  slay  the  third 
part  'of-  nuBji.  And  the  number  of  the  amgr  of  the  hortefuen  Vere 
two -myriads  of  fi^j^riad^:  and  I  heard  the  number  of  them.** 
Rer.  EL  14-21. 

The  rapidity  of  the  spread  of  Matoinmed's  creed 
is^  in  the  annals  of  propagandism*^  without  parallel. 
In  the  twenty-first  year  oflhe  Hedgra,  the  crescent 
floated  over  «mi  extent  of  territory  its  wide  as  that  of 
the  Roman  eagle";  and  the  Saracen  empire  inay  be 
said  to  have  extended  its  donsinion  over  more  king- 
doms JMd  countries  in  ^ghty  years  than  th^  Roman, 

^•*  Were  the  celebrated  ** Tfiatamentum  et  paetiones  intfr  Moham- 
mtdem  et  Christianae  fidei  ctdtores,"  (Paris  1630  and  Hamb.  J690) 
a  genuine  docubent,  whith  it  is  not, — it  would  ojily  be  a  *  snare 
and 'deliisipn*'  4der  the  above  teacbtng  of  the  Koran.  Comj^are 
AdarCd:  Diss.  de^>jure>  niilitari  Mohamine.danorum  contra  Cfaristianos 
helium  gerentium;  —  Institutiones  juri^  Mohammedam'cirea  helium 
•entra  eos,  qui  ab  Islamo  sunt  alieni.  ed.  Rosenmilller,  Lips.  1325. 
The  Turks  now  complain  that  Jedd)Eih.  was  bombarded  f^r  haring 
sunply  fblfilled-th^  precepts  o£the  Bloran^ 
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in  800.?^  'In  igyrk,  Paledtine,  Egjpt,  Asia. Minor, 
North- Aiidca  arid  other  countries;  the  Koran  was  in- 
troduced at  the. point  of  the  sword.  Thence  its  con- 
tents w^re  promulgated  eastward  to  the  frontiers  of  . 
Ihdia  and  China;  westward  to  the  shores  oiF  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean ;  and  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 
and  JaxarteSy  reaching  to  the  frozen  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  an  incredibly  short  spape  of  time. 

1.  In  twelve  years  the  whole  of  Arabia  had  ♦  em- 
braced. Islamism;  there*  was  indeed  some  opposition 
yet  to  overcome,  butthechie£work  was  accomplished. 
The  Koreishites,  who  at  one  tim^  contemplated  re- 
turning to  the  religion  of  their' ancestors,  were  dis- 
suaded by  Sohad;^^  and* the  rest  of  the discontprif6d 
Arabs,  who  had  bpen  tempted  to  rebellion  by  the 
rival  prophet-Moseiiama,  and  ftoused  by  the  recoDec- 
tion  of  that  much  Joved  ind^pendance  whiqh  -now 
seemed  lost  for  evet»  were  speedily  subjected  by  the 
sword  of  the  ferocious  Khaled.  With  a  view- to. di- 
vert the  minds  of  the  people,  Aboteker,  the  first 
Kaliph ,  declared  war  against  all  natidns ,  especially 
against  the  Emperor  of  Constantitfople  and  the  "*  great 

«^  ''9Bte  eiie  vergd^reRbe  STamme  (rail^-)^5(Ik^  lit  neue  (^XauUxdi^oxm 
m\i  vMnxUxfltK^Xx^tx ,  $(Qed  vcmtd^ienber  ®ett>aU  ^ettpt  aud-ben  $B«^en 
9taBiei^,  4tnb  in  ^e^enfad^  ^edng^vev  ii^ii,  aid  bie.dtdnjieT  torbem-)ttr  $(# 
rid^timg  if^ref  tBeltretd^e^  Beburjfit  i^dtten,  ko^iren  bf^  f&^Uxim  bet  ^ineij^ 
f(9en  9^uer  M  gu  ben  ^dulen  b(0  ^txMt^,  vom  ^afi^ijfdSien  SReeie  Ibid  gum* 
9^1^  ber  ^etrf^iaft  bed  3dfam  obrr  bo.c(  ber  (Setoalt-feiner  Sefe^et  vxlUx* 
teorfen,"  $pf.  2)dflinfiP«*«  ^'S'btl^mmeb**  g^eKeion^  pag.-6.  OeM^y,  Hist, 
of  theSarac^VoM.  peg.3l5.       /  *        -  '        * 

*^  Sohacl  addressed  them  ia  these  words:  '^Te  men  of  Mecca, 
will  *  ye  be  the  lailt  to  embrace  Islam  ism ,  ftnd  the  first  tA  aban- 
don it?" 
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king  of  Persia,''  at  that  time-  tho  two  most  powerful 
monarchs  of  the  East. 

Abubek^r  published  aproclama|kii.  to.  tl|e  Arab 
tribes,  eneouraging  them  to  joio  the  Mmj  .which  he 
pFoposed  sending  to  Syria,  to  free  tha^  coantry  from 
ii^del  dominion*  ^^  Accompanying  the  assemUed 
host  on  feot  for  a  considerable  ^distance  from  Medina, 
the  Kcdiph  .gave  them  a  few  parting  injunctions^* 
and  dismissed  them  with  his  blessing.  The  assault 
w^  impetuous,  but  Sergius  the  Byzantine  commander 
resolutely^  nutintained  his  ground  in  Syria,  till  the 
country  was  opened  to  the  Arabs  by  the -conquest  of 
Bostra.  Another  diTision  of  Greek  irpops  was  con- 
quered neaa:  Gaza,  and  amidst  the.  treachery  and  in- 
ability of  the  Greek  generals ,  the  <5owardice  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  discontent  of  the  ii^habitanti^ ,  the 
Moslem  anQy  niade  rapid  progress  in  the  conquest 
of  the  country.  .During  thi^  expedition  Abubeker 
died,  and  Omar  who  was  with  the  army,  was  no>- 
nwiated  his  successor^  One  of  hig  first  acts  was  the 
conquest  of  Damascus,  in  after  ^i^s,  one. of  the  three 

'  *^  ^'In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  (jrod;^  to  the  rest  of  the 
true  belierers :  peace  and  happiness ,  grao^  and  blessing  firom  God 
upon  ydu.*  J  laud  (he  Most  High  God,  and  praj  M  his  jM'ophet 
Mohftmined.  It  is  known  to  you  that  I  intend  pending  the  true  be- 
lievers to  $yriato  take  t^at  land  frouLihe-handsof  the-iinbelieT%rs, 
and  I  make  kbown  to  jou  thaf  it  is  an  kct  of  obedience  to  God  to 
fight  for'religicn." 

^'  ^Keep  yourselres  from  injus^co  and  oppression,  said  he  to  his 
generals,,  in  conducting  the  battles  vt  the  Lord;  fight  like  men 
without  watering,  but  defile  not  ike  rictory  by  the  blood  of  women 
and  children,  -Destroy  no  pakn-tree;  burn  no  coni^fields;  what  ye 
haye  promised  keeptaithfUlly;  spare  all  except  the  shorn  crowns, 
(the  monks)  for  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan." 
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bolj  cities  of  the  MohammedaQS.  Bui  the  battle  wfaidi 
decided  the  fitie  of  Syria,  was  fought  near  the  lake  of 
Genezalreth,  whilst  Khaled  shouted  to  his  soldiers, 
''Paradise  is  before »  and  death  and  hell  are  behind 
you!**  Three  times  the  Arabs  gave  way  before  the 
enem^,  and  three  times  they  were  driven  back  into 
the  fight  amidst  the  reproaches  and  castigations  of 
their  wives,  who,  being  armed  with  bows  and  airo^, 
fought  in  the  rear  with  desperate  courage;  and  the 
result  was  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Byzantine  army.  * 

Jerusalem  capitulated  upon  easy  terms,  yielding 
her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Mohammedan  tyranny  ^which 
she  bas  bom  to  the  present  hour;  and  OnmKr,  whose 
nalne  has  been  handed  down,  by  a  Mosque,  caUed 
after  hiin,  and  built  upon  the  very  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Jehovah,  entered  the  holy. t;ity,  riding  on 
a  camel  in  mean  attire,  a  wooden  drinking- vesatel 
being  fastened  id  hii$  side,  a  bag  of  dates  befc^e  and 
one  of  barley  behind  him:  iSuch  was  the  stem  simph- 
city  of  the  first  Kaliphs;  such  also  the  just  retribu- 
tion upon  the  sacred  city  of  the  Jews,  whose  corrapt 
teaching  had  furnii^hed  the  false  prophet  with  so  lai^e 
an  amount  of  error  in*  the  compilation  of  the  Koran! 

2.  From  Jisrusalem,  Omar  wrote  to  Amru,  one  of 
his  generals,  wh^  was  on  his  way. to  Egypt,  thM  if 
still  in  Syria,  he  should  return  at  once«  on  t&e  jc^ceipt 
of  the  letter,  but  if  he  had  crossed  .the  boundary  he 

V  The  proelamatitfb^of 'tIie'\fo8lem  smj.  vtbcb  to  this  eifect: 
**  150; 000  enemies  are  killed,  40,000  are  made  prieonerA,  anH  of 
the  faithful  4030.  have  perished ,  to  whom  God  had  decreed  the 
honour  of  martyrdom.  Allah  has  made  us  the  lord»  of  their  country, 
their  riches  and  their  children.'* 
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should  proceed  depending  on  tliethelpof  Allah  and 
his  brethren.  A mriC received  this. epistle  whilst  en- 
camping near  Gaza,  bat  in  spiter  of  its  .contebts,  pro- 
ceeded towards  Egypt  iintil  the  tents  .were  £euriy 
pitched  bej^ond  th^Mboundajy  dfPalestine^  .when,  col- 
lecting his  officers,  he  inquired  the  naaie  of  the  sta- 
tion and  reading  his  iniktructionsaloadtothem*.  addeid 
that  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  coinn^ands  of 
Omaf .  After  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  the  furmy  carried 
Pehirium ,  the  key  of  Egypt*  Anaru  then  ^marched 
against  the  liiicient  Memphis,  and  after.a  $even  months 
fiiege,  the  Moslem  army  stormed  Babylon  which  was 
$ituated  in  the-  suburbs  of  Memphis.  Bishfip  Ben- 
jamin  submitted  to  the  invaders,  with  the  whole  com- 
mtinity  of  "thfe  Coptic  Church,  and  paying  po}I->tax, 
secured  to  themselves  *  their  pkoperty  and  liberty  of 
conscience.  Alexandria  was  mest  bravely  defended 
during  fourteen  months  by  the  Melchite^,  but  the 
noble  city  surrendered  A.  D.  640  after  23,000  Arabs 
had*  iailen  before  her  walls.  Atiiru  was  made  prisoner, 
bjit  owing  to  an  artifice  of  his  slave  was  not  recognised 
aftd  so  escaped.  . 

Upon  the  fall  of  Alexandria,  Amru  wrote  to  Omar 
his  master:  "i  hive- conquered  the  great  city  of  the 
-West ;  it  is  impossible  to  specify  its  manifold  riches, 
and  I  must  be  satisfied  to  mention,  that  it. contains 
4000  palaces,  4000  bathsij  400  places  of  pleasure 
and  amusement  122,000  jshpps,  s.elling  victuals,  and 
4QV000  Jews  paying  tribute."  When  the  general 
asked  Omar,  at  the  request  of  the  philosopher,'  John 
Philoponus,  whether  he  would  consent  to  his  sparing 
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the  LJtepary^.the  KaKph  is  said  to  have  replied,  "If 
the  booka  of  this  Greeks  agree  witli  the  Koran,  theH 
they  are  ^mperfluotis  and  fteed  i»ot- be  preserved,  if 
not,  they  are  dangerous  and  must  bo  d^stroyed/^^ 
The  conquest  of  northern  Africa  was  fairly  com- 
menced by  Amru.*  In  CyrenmcQL  or  Gyrene^  and  in- 
deed on  the  whole  of  the  southern  shbrles  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  jtbe*  Arabs  ^met  with  but  little  re- 
sistance, for  recognising  ia  the  inhabitants,  people 
of  the  sAme  stock,  the  introduction  of  the  religion 
and  power  of  the  Saracens,  was  greatly  facilitated. 
Amru  sent  an  embassy  of  the- natives  to  Omar  who 
received  them  kindly  and  acknowledged  them  as 
brethren.  ... 

Nor  was  the  scheme  of  subjugating  Pergiu  aban- 
doned by  the  successors  ofMohanmied;  whilst  Am^u 
¥ras  engaged  in  the  West  of  Arabia.,-  KhaUd  turned 
to  the  East  and  made  fearful  progress ;  Omar  however 
did  not  live  to  see  the  result  .of  the  enterprise  as  re- 
gards Persia,  itself,  being  assassinated  by  a  Persian 
in  -a  mosque  at  Medina,  A.  D.  644.^   At  this  period 

'  ThiB  cruel  loss  o^ome  of  the  best  treasures  of  the  world  bjr 
Moslem  fanaticism  cannot  Hie  sufficiently  deplored;  especially  as 
regards  Manuscripts  of  the  Holy  (Scriptures  and  the  writings  oCthe 
early  Church.  It  is  no^  however  likely  that  mlich  was  feft  of  the 
celebrated  Library  •of  the  TtolemyC  ,Th*e  400,000- rolumes  in  the 
Museum  in  that  part<  of  the  eiiy ,  called  Bruchion ,  were  burned 
when  Julii|s  Caesar  besieged  Alexandria,  but  this  Jpss  wa8.partially 
restored  by  Antoninus ,  who  presented  Cleopafrft  w|^h  ^  libnui;y  of 
parchment.  The  dOO.OOO.Yols  in  the  t^mjple  o^jSerapfon,  wpr^  de- 
stroyed in  the  4^  c^ntlhrjr  under  {he.  Emperor  Theodosius ,  wfae^  » 
fanatical  mob  of  Christians 'stormed  the  temple.  • 

^  During  his  Kaliphate  the  foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire 
was  laid  upon  a  broad  basis:  36,000  cities  were  taken  and  4000 
churches  and  temples  destroyed! 
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iBmunerable  Christians  apostatiBed,  many  firom'  fear, 
othersr  from  ignorance  and- some  «lni>raced,Islainism 
volimtarily;*  those- wEo  remaineil  fittthhd  were  ex- 
posed to  shame  and  persecution*.  }Vjian  JLhaled  en- 
tered Persia  he  said  to  his  warriors,  "l^we^wished 
not  to  fight- fer  the  Cause  of  €rod,  and  wereC  ovij.  bent 
upon  seeking  ouro^n  interest, ' we. shonld  still  be 
anxious  to  conquer  these  provinces,  baying  4istress 
and  hunger  henceforth  to  others."*  Irak  or-^Assyrta 
was  subdued  and  plundered,  Bussora  occupied,  the 
Euphrates  together  with  the<jrulph  of  Persia  fell  into 
Ae  hands  of  the  Arabs;  Kuriphon  or  Madayu  with 
Faristan,  whither  the  king  of  f^ersia  had  fled,  were 
placed  under  Saracen  domination, " 

3.  The  suco^essor  of  Omar  was  the  weak  and 
9ged  Othoman,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  bemg 
assassinated  soon  after  his  accession  to  theXsdiphate. 
The  Ommayailes,  who.  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  murder*  of  the  Kaliph,  being 
headed  hyMoavyia  or  Movia,  now  accused  ^Zt  of  the 
crime.  In  spite  of  this  accusation  Ali  was  appointed 
to  the  Kaliphate,'  but  is  said  to  have  accepted  it 
with  reluctance,  doubtless  fearing  so  powerfiil  a  rival 

^   The  Christian  writer  Elmacin  states:  that  there  was  also  a 
TCiIuntarT'  influx  of  Pagans,  Magians,  Jews  and  Christians.    ^ 

;  -^   Taheristanensis  Annates  regittn  atque  legatonim  Dei.    (Ed. 
Kosegarten,  GryphisTald.  1883.)   U.  p.  26, 

*  In  Ktesipholi  a  hooty  was  raised  which  .hiLs  heen  estimated 
hf  Arab  historians  to  have  amounted  to  some  300Q  ftiillions  of  pure 
metaL     This  naturally  kindled  the  2eal  of  Moslem  propagandism. 

**  ^  Three  times  he  had  been  passed  over ,^  and  even  now  Ayesha 
sought  to  preyent  his  election. 
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ajsMoTia,  Tli^  latter,  ^iH)  h^ppeaedtohaveAyedha^ 
influence  t)Q')Ki3t  side',  4opk  possession  pf  most  of  the 
Per^sian.proTiiices,  but  not^t}istaudui^  he  was  cpdr- 
pletely  defi&aited  in  a  fearful  battle  "witbAliy-r- in  w^li 
Ay^slia  was  made  {(riaoner,  and  magnanimously'^ven 
up,.— Movia  gained  tli0  ascendency^  ^d  ^as-made 
Kaliph  though  destitute  of  all  claim  to  tlie  dignity. 
Ali  was  assas;$inated  ^t  Kufa*,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Hassan  died- of  poison  at  Medina,-  given  to  him  byhiis 
own  wife,  at  the  iiwtigatioB  of  Movia;*  not  long  after, 
hia  brother  Hossein  also  fell  be^re  his  enemy;  being 
pierced  with  three  and  thirty  wounds.  But  neither 
the  fame,  nor  ycft  the  house  of  AK  was-^xtingiushed 
by  the  death  of  hii^  two  sons;  for  altbo^gh  ihe  Ome- 
yades  were  victorious  for  the:^faaleundnumt>eredfo^^-• 
teen  rulers,  many  of  the  fiuthful  wetB^  attacihed  t0  the 
original  line  of  succession.  Amongst  those  who  ac- 
knowledge Ali,  as-  the  legitimate  sruccfessor.oif  the 
prophet,  the  Persians  stand  .foremoat^  and  we  j^otice 
it  as  ojie  of  the  chi^f  points  of  vdifference  betwei^n 
theShiites  and  Sonnites. 

'  Tp  avoid  needlessly  wearyuig  the  reader  with  de^ 
tails  of  horror  and  bloodshed,  epnnected  with  the 
further  propagation  of  Jslamism,  we  hasten  to  its  m* 
troduction  intp  'Ei&op6:  It  was  during  Ap.  twen^. 
yeaj-s  reigp  of  Movia,  the  usurper,  that  ^Sicily  wis 
completely  .subdued,  and. Constantinople,  endured^one 
of  its. long  .and  heavy  sieges;  but  tW  hostile  fleet  of 

*  Hossein  bis  i)rother  swore  to  rereDge  liis  death,  but  the  dying 
roan  replied,  ^O  brother,  life  in  this  world  consists  only  of  transitory 
nights,  Ittt  him  go  till  he  and  I  meel  before  AUah.'* 

P 
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tke  Saracens  hevag  destcoyeA  by  theioel^rated  Gtreek 
fire^  the  siege  wa»  raise*^  for  some  time*  "More  j^ov- 
tuifste'>as  Me(via«  army  ik  A4»ia  tltfUi  b^ore  the 
wiidls  of  the  Byzimtipe  cAphali  one  of  his-^ generals* 
marching,  through  *tfae  ^esert^  of  Barke  aiK}  passing 
victoriously  through  tbe  country  of  the  Moors,  foisted 
the  standard  of  Islamism  and  tl^re  establt^kedMbs- 
Ifem  supremacy.  From  the  year  A.  D/eft?.  under 
Movia's  succ'essor^^  wei  may  consider  North-<A&ica  Che 
home  of  Islamisin^ — Christianitjr,  ^hichonee^  flou- 
rished in' that  countafy,  having,  alai^  been  completely 
uprooted.  *  <  '.    ' 

^4.  The' Saracen  empire  obtained  its  greatest  ex- 
tension under  theKaliph  Wakd^  >i^he  sudceeded  his  ia- 
tfadr Abdefantalek'  A .  D.  7 0 6 .  Ift  his  efforts  to  propagate 
the  Koran*  in  the  West,  WaJid  deriveid  the  grieatest 
assisiatke  fi^m  Mma,  the  Governor  of  North- Africa. 
Tiirik,  one  of  Musa's  subordinate  officers,  being  invited 
by  count  Jjilian  to  assist  him  against  Rpderich,  king 
of  the  western  Goths,  readily  complied,  and  landed  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  or  Gebel  elTarik.  Roderick  met 
Tirik  near  Cadiz  with  sLhost  of  about  100,0.00  strong, 
but  after*  a  battle  of  a  week's  duration,  this  immense 
army  ww  dispersed  andJRbdefich  himself  drowned  in 
t^  Gua^qoivtr.  ^^  Oneprovince  of  Spain  after  another 

^*  Akbo  Ben  Nafi  behdlding  ihe  Atlantic  Ocean  in  tlie  harbour 
of  Asfi  and  elated  by  a  succession  of  Tictories ,  oiTged  Ms  b<tf*^  u^ito 
tSe.  surging; Wares ,  exclaiming,  "^Ghreat  God^if  my. power  waa  not 
limited  by  this  sea,  I  should  proceed  to  unknown  eiQplres  of  t)ie 
West  to  pTMich:  the  unity .  of  thy  holy  name  »nd  .to,  extennitiate 
with .  ihe  sworid  those  rebel  nations ,  ^that  worship  otbe^*  Gods  be- 
siaethee!"  \'   ^       " 

^^  The  Saracen  host  consisted  of  lf,000men.  '*fiow  shodld  one 
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now  becajne  speedily  wbdued,  altid  for  6<9tO  j^eacs^  the 
cou]:]^trj  reinaineji  uQ<ierthedoiniDk>nof  iJieSfi^racens. 
Meanwhiik,  Musa^-wlip,  ha4.previQ.U6ly  obtained  per* 
miesion  froni  the  Kallph  to  cpnqo^r  Andalusia,  fol- 
lowed Tarik,.  and  ingtead  of  rewarding  him*  tw*. his 
glorious  achieyements ,'  actuated  by  jealousy,  called 
him  to  account,  caused  hiqi  to' be  scourged  and  c4st 
into  priso^.  Musa  now  cojiceiyed  the  idea  of  de- 
s^oying  the  new  kingdoms  of  the  Franki  hn^Longor 
hordians,  of  passing  tlaough  (^terxn<my^  talpng/^n- 
itantinople  by  land  and  then^  retiring  to  Mecca  fqr 
the  rest  of  his  days:  but  whilst  one  day  mustering 
his  iurmy,  a  message  anrived  from  Damascus  to  request 
his  return  to  Syria.  On  hisarnyal,  he  was  piAlidy 
scourged  like  a  criminal:  by  commajid  of  lE^aliph  iSip- 
loman,  WalicTs  newly  appointed  successor,  and  sent 
to  Mecca,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Brave 
Tarik  ended  his  days  among  the  $Iayes,  which  crcWded 
the  .effepdiAate  couft  of  the  Kaliphs.  at  Bamaseij^s. 
How^  different  their  luxury  from  the ausiejt*e,simplicitj^ 
of  the  first  Kaliph  Omar,  whose  daily  fare- was  barley 
bread^  a  few  dates  ^nd  water,  whosp  royaJi  rQbe  con- 
sisted of  an  eld  cloak,  and  wKo  ^was  not  seldom  dis- 
covered by  hia  generals  sleeping  upon  the  steps'  of  a 
Mosque  anu]aqg  begg^s!  ^plon^on  leasts  of  all  seems 
to  have  followed  the  abstemipus^habits  of  .Onjair; 
whilst  preparing^  for  u  fresh  attack  pn.C^nstaiitiiiople 
he  died  suddenly  of  a  fit.  of  indigestion.?  * 

chaee  a  tfaousand  to  flight ,  except  their  Hock  had  sold  them ,  and 
the  Lor<]  had  shut  them  up  !'*   Deut.  XXXII.  30. 

^*   According  to  Abulfeda  he  ate  two  haiskets  of  eggs  and  tgii. 
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AltliQugH  depmed  of  MuisaV  cotBssd  and  eHergy, 
the  Saracen  army  did  not  ^buirdon  t&e  plan  of  suSdiimg 
the  whote  of  Europe;  cros^in]^  the  Pyrevae^,  it  ent^ed 
Gaul  undei*  Abdorrachma^  with  a  fofce  of  400,(K)0 
men^  spreading  consternation  thrpuglront  the  woods  of 
ADemania.  Here  everything  gave  way  Seftw  iln  havinig 
crossed  the flhon^  it  wasted  the  co«kitry,biui;ied  houses 
arid  Churches,  and  carried  the  women  iiito  sfeiyeiyr  In 
this  emergency,  Charles  Mariet,  ion  bf  Pepin,  gathered 
together  the  scattered  'forces-  of  the  cippire,  and'  hie- 
tween*  Tours  and  Poitiers  the  great  question  was  to 
be  decided  v'  whether  the  Koran  or  the  ^ Bible  was  .to 
be  the  future  rule  and  portion  of  Eiut^e.  After  the 
two  amries  had  faced  each  other  for  seven  days,  one 
Saturday  evening  th^  Saracen  host  rushed  upon  the 
army  of  Christian  warrior;^,  as  if  sure  of  viotory;  but 
steady  like; a  wall  Stood  the  iroh-harnesfeed  forces  of 
the  r^ranks.  After  much  fearful' bloodshed,  which 
led*  to  no  decision,  the  giant-like  Austrasikh  warriors 
rushed  forward,-  their  large  battle-swords  doing  terri- 
ble execution,  and  Abderracfaman  himself,  falling 
before  them',  die  fate  of  tjhe  invadiAg  ariny  wa^  de- 
cided. Some  375,000  Arabs  remained  slain  on  the 
field,  and  from,  that  time,,  A.  D.  732  the  wave  of 
Sarac€«i  conquest  appeared  \o  be  broken  and  steadily 
to  retire  frokn  Europe.  • 

6.*  Whilst  th€i3e  mighty  efforts  were  being  made 
by  the  Saracens  to  establish  and  maintain  their  re- 

eoncluclhig  hi&  repaA  with  pmrrow  and  sugar.  Oo  ene  of  his  pilgrim- 
ages to  Mecca  he  oolHuined  at  one  meal ,  70  pomegranates ,  a  idd, 
6  fovls  and  a  large  quantity  of  grapes  from'  Taj^!' 
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ligioi|  w4^  political  aupremacy  in  tbe  Wqsti  another 
arm^r  pienetrated  eaMward  into  AjS^ia,  pushing  forWjEurd 
as  £ar.as  C%mei;. but  here  their  prpjgress  was  stayed 
by 'moans  of  bribes  from  the  fmp^ror.  Retiurning.to 
In(iia  -they  founded  vast  empires  onthe  shotes  of  the 
Ixkd\»  And  (jranges,  whjich  fpr.a  lopg  period  were 
strongholds  of  Islamism^  Asa  fresh  success,  d^eserves 
to  be  mei^tioned  the  restoration  of  the  Kaliphat^to 
t^e  Jiouse  of  AH;**  and  with  the  accession  p^  the 
legitimate  line»  a  period  commenced  in  which  litera- 
ture was  cultivated  among  the  SaraqenS' to  a  con- 
siderable degjT^o-  The  empire  was  however  un^^ble 
long. to  support,  its  colossal  wei^t,  and  gradually 
became. like. a  "house  divided  agaipst  itself :" 'the 
governors  of  the.  provinces  in  Africa  t  Spain  aijd-.the 
East  assuming  the  rank  pf  independent  princes,  their 
respective  feuds  and^  jealousies  so  weakened  the  Mos- 
lem, dominion  ,^  that  had. not  tlie  Christian  powders 
been  utterly  destitute  of  vigour^  they  might  then  have 
given  it  1^  fetal  bl((w/'  ',-, 

Fresh  energy  however  was  infiised  mto  th^  Mos- 
lem comnlunity  by  the  accessioii  of  the^'lTurks.** 
After  this  v«ry.. ancient  tribe  had  descebded  fkom 

^'  The  Abba98ide«  re-assumed  (he  Kaliphate  A.  D.  750^,  ancP  the 
Omayades'lost^  on. one  occasion,  duripg  the  stniggJe  .gOO^OOO  men. 

^'  The  Kalij^hate  being  now  spli£  in  two,  j9iie  of  the  eontending 
Kaliphs  residiBd  at  J^agdad^  the  other  at  Cai^.     ',   '  ^. 

^*  The  Tmreonmns -or  Turks  deriye^tjieit' name  ftbm  a  e<?rtain 
foundetncalied  '2Wib„  which  reminds  us  %f  the  Targhus  or  Tfti*g)taos 
of  Hetodotus  TV.  5.  and  nTy^jNh,  togarmah  Gen*  X.  3.  In  siek. 
XXVIL  14.  XXXVIII.  6.  the  name  of  this  northerly  tribe  is  written 
n^n^in.  The  Armenians  also  call  themselvesi  "the  house  Torgom". 
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Akixh  tliBj  Jnhalit^  ilie  fruitful  sfeppes  of  {be  faigH- 
Ifiids  of  Asia..  Vetwceu  ThiMt,  iSiberia  sud  the  Aral 
Sei,  whicli  are  still  koo^  by  the  nao^d  ofTijrkiatair  *  * 
OahuS'Khan,  th6  founder  of  tlij^  nation,  'ongmaii^d 
^^e  greai  djnjastfeai  the  O^kuus^  die  Bdtschuks 
and  tbe  Oimans.  The'Turks  are  h5weyer  hlaioHcilly 
cejfebrions  only  i^noe  the  ^hcflii  CiBtitury",  when  they 
appear  ?i^  the  enemies  of.th^  Parthians,  Saracens 
andtlomans,  by  whom  they  were  alternately  opposed 
and  flattered.  Mohamnted  Ebn  Inbriel  hitying  sought 
their  aid  against^'the  Indians  and  Balrjionians ,  ihey 
aocbrdiflgly  seized  upon  Persia,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Grecian  empire^  and  established  the 
seai  of  th^ii*  government  at  Icbnium  or  Nice.  **  The 
Turks,  in  their  turn,  were  overt?un  by  Mohgdl' HJid 
TSjirtar  tribes,  also  of  Scythian  origin,-  who  coming 
from  the  Jihores  of  the  Caspiai;  Sea,  passed- over 
Persia,  *Armenia»and  Asia  Minor,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  empire  of  the  Ottoman^  or  Turks ,  pro- 
perly so  called.*^    It  is  remarkable  that  both  the 

^^ .  "Uroit  ift  bod  tBoS  bcr  XwcUn,  Uttn  no^  ffmfi^nUt  Stoeig  bet 
JDdmanck  S9om  9(tat,  il^tem  Vit^,  l^taBge^tef^n,  htt^offnhn  fie  bad 
fnii^tBare  @tet)))«ftlanb  ^  o d^ a f <  en  ^tfd^ett  %f[btt,  ^tBirteti  nub  htm'fixah 
fee,  bad  na(^  i^nen  ben  9lameK  Iturftflan  fal^xt"  t).  {^ontmetd  iBefd^ic^te 
W  Odmantfc^en  9tti^i^, 

'  ^*  Mosheim^Vol.  H.  pkg.  5h  52.  also:  ^Vfenemae  Inttitat.  Hist. 
-  Ecci:  torn.  V.  pag.  156.  157. 

^'  Othman ,  Osman  ^r  Ottoman  is  the  fbiinder  of  it.  The  first 
of  diose  barbarone  deeds ,  which  for  500  jeacs  wete  perpetrated 
ikf^wuHt  the  Christ(ana\  wa^  that  of  Osmao,  wfaeo  be^ooiQttuuided 
th^  brother  of  Kelanus  to  be  erisqerated.  y.  Hammer  adds :  "fRod^ 
ik^t  l^eift  bie'  ^teOe  bod  Htnfeiri^t  %tfh  )>ei  onfdetDeibcten  limbed.**  He 
also  killed  His  voole ,  w)io  eontradioted  him. ,  The  Ottoman  empire 
was  founded  1307. 
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TutIls,  and  tbeir  successors,  the  Mongols. aad  Tar- 
tars^ vduntarily.- embraced  I^lamism^  fi^om  the. very 
.  people,  whdm  they  conquered.  **  -  The  Mongols  and 
Tartars  had  slaughtered  in  Irak  alone,  2490(MlHos- 
leiti  doctors,  ^.^.  and  desttoyed  the  I^^phite ;  but  .after 
their  conversion,  they  founded  the  Ottoman  em{>ire, 
which  for  so  long  a^perioc}  cojiatituted  the  .Tight  arm 
of  Islamism.  -  '.    * 

The  end  of  the  Byzanthie  empire  was  now  &st 
aj^qaching;  'AnmTatkf  who  came  across  to  Europe 
extended  his  conquests  icnd  made  Adriauople  his  ca- 
.pital.  Bajmd,  who  oommenced  his  reign  with  fratri- 
.cide,  obtained  a. signal  victory  over  the-  eo^ieror 
Sigismimd,  who,  at  the  instigation,  of  the  Pope,  had 
undertaken  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  Whilst!  the 
enterprizing  Sultan  was  rejoicing  Qver  ius  success, 
and  threatening,  shortly  t^  feed  hL^.  horses'  ou  the 
high  altar  in  the  (^urch  of  St.  Peter  p  at  Bome,.  he 
was  suddenly  jecalled  into  Asia,  to  oppose  Timuy:  or 
Tamerlin,  vho^had  appeared  against  the  Turks,  with 
800,000  men^  with  the  intent  of  re-establishing  the 
Mongeliaii  empire.  Bajesid  was  overthrown  and  had 
to 'follow  Timur's.army'in  a  "pcwrtable  iron  Cage.  Yet 
the-  Turks  recovered  under  Moluumned.,  ^d  Amu- 
rath  n.  left  nothing  to  the  Greek  Emperor  but  €on- 
stantinopte,  the.  capital,  which  was  not  Jong  destined 

to  remain  in  his  hands:  -for  Mol^mmed  II,  a  wild 

> 

^^  Hert  iliio  it  was  true:  "Graeoia  capta  fecam rictonoD  o^pit." 
Seneca  declared  respecting  tire  •  Siflaeiice  of*  the  Je^^  upon  the 
Romans:  "Viotoribas  ricti  leges  dederunt.*'  Sed^True  and  false 
Relig.  Vol.  I.  pag.  140.    .  ,      • 

^^   £bn  Batuta*s  trayels  bjrXee  pag.  8^.  > 
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aud  passionate  joinig  man  of  twentj-onie  y^ars  of  age, 
resol^g  to  conquer  it^  besieged  thi^'city  byjandand 
sear  and  took  it  after  a  few  months.!^  The  Ma&un-p 
medan  ejnpire  new  became  the  terror  of.ltijj,  Hon- 
gaiy  and  Xrennanj  for  many  centuries.  *  Meamvrhile, 
Titnur  extended  hia  conquests  to  India*;  and  tlie 
Mohammedans  in  thai  country  have  ^recently  proved 
themsdves  worthy  sons  of  this  monster'  tyrant,  to 
wboBv  they  are  indebted-  for*  the  Koran.  In  order  to 
q^ell  a  revohition  Timur  piled  up  2000  liviiig  human 
beings  with  mortar,  in 'layers  like  bricks^  m  order  to 
eonstrucf  atoiirer  pf  human  bodies.  ,  He  caiised  the 
inhabitants,  of  a  Christian,  town  to  have  their  hfpads 
tied  between  their  feet  and  to  be  buried  aHve^in 
gravel^  i  which;  to  prolong  the  tdrture,  were  &st  only 
covered  with  boardis;  When  Bagdad  was  taken,  -he 
struck  off  90,000  heads  and  heap.ed  them  up  in  a 
tower^like^  shape.  He  died  A.  D.  14054  sev^ty-one 
yearp  old,-  leaving^s  monuments  of  shame,  devastated 
countries,  smoking  cities  and  skuH-pyi^ainidfi. 

6.  We  have  now  seen  that  Ii^lamism,  as  a  rule, 
never  extended  its  boundaries  by  means  of  Instruction 
and  conviction.  The  heretical  sects  indeed,  V^iiich 
rone  in  the  second  centiuy,  hadrecoursetothit;  j9«ac«- 
ottfe  and  rational  methlod  of  conversion,,  and  their 
Missionaries  or  Dati  sought  to  win  the  orthodox 
mOTibers  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  perseverance. 

'®  TJie  inhabitants  met  the  assault  with  def fieisate  r^sistanoe ; 
a  oh|un,  ^wn  across  tfa'e  harbour,  was  6 f  good  setrice  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  storming  of  the  city ;  in  ivhioh  the  Emperor  ij^as 
kiUed,  deptded  its  fate  :^  the  public  buildings  were  spared  and  the 
beautifiil  Church  of  St.  Sophia  was  turned  into  a  Mosqne. 
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In  the  eonyetBion.ofK^a^'ef^  however^  this  wa^  %n 
exception,  ^hich  only  proves  the  rule;*  fpr  instance 
it  18  related  that  the  inhttbitaiit8  of  th^  Maldiv6  is- 
lands were  converted  bjr  ^n  Arab  of  Magharib,^**^  but 
this  man  not  being  a  Mi3sionaiy,  merely  tpdi  a4r 
vantage  of  the  readiiiess  of  the  king  and  tb^  favour-** 
able  circumstances  in  which  he  Vas  placed,  to*  intro- 
duce his  «creed-.  It  was  alwckys  considered  su£Gicient 
in  the^yes  of  Mosleipin  to  send  a  demand  requiring 
a  toWp  or  an  army  to  embrace  I^l4mism»  if  this  3v&s 
not  complied,  with^  the  disobedient  were  fiHthwith 
treated  a*  infidels,  whose  h^rts*  were  hardened  by 
divine  decree.^*  Tliose  peiaceM  conversions  which 
occtirred  among  the  Turks  and  Mongol  tribes,^\t  must 
be  remembered,  took  place  only  after  the  warUke 
zaal  of  the  Saracens  had  spent  itself..  \      , 

The  s4me  exception  to  the  general  practice  liiay 
be  traced  in  the  peaceful  conver3ion3  which  were  ef- 
fected in  the  interior  of  Africa.  jE^£njBa^uta  traversed 
the  great  d^i^ert  and. found  Islamism  widely  propa- 
gated m  Sudcm  and  MeUi.^^  In.JSomw  the  creed  of 
Mohamxaedreigas  in  its  most  bigotted form:  whoso*- 
ever  breaks  the  fast  of-Ramadhan  by  taking  a  dr()p 
of  water  i|sr  scourged  <to  death,  and  women  of.  lewd 

^^  Trarels  of  Ebn  Batula  (1352)  traDll.  by  Lee  pag.  180;  ^ 
''  ETidences  are  nerer  thonght  of  eJ!^]^  thoae-  f^tiiiQg  tropy 
the  beauty  of  the  Koran,  which  M-uiappr^'kble*  ta' fbreigners. 
"Stt  ben  £&itbenv'  i"  ^44^  ^^  SKo^femtf^f  Sttnaftfmiid  ttod^^rm  i»ntigffen 
0ef4tt)di(t  i^,  loifb-c^^  fogat  fftv  cm  4)ttbtrAen.i^e^(ie9^  mvx  (Sl^rtfUfr 
9rabifd^  gu  lel^en,  unb  tpollie  ein  Jftembetr  Vine  99of^'ee4etveien,  urn  ^ 
burd^  bte  bort  flattfhibenbett  ®ebete  unb  Teltf)i6fen  fBortr^^c  gu  Brtel^ren ,  fo 
tofirbe  er  bad  geben  t>ftiutilfn."    2)6tHnger  pag.  17. 

"  Ebn  Batuta  bj  Lee  pag.  233—241. 
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^character  were^  hiUng.^*  hi  SucUttk  Bsii  HuUa  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  Fel^tahj|»  tiuid  qi.  thQ  kittgdems 
of  Ghana',  Tokrur  Buudj  Befinijii,  WWrf  m^d  ^iama 
we  have  l&ewise'MohammediUik  religi^ta  and  ^customs 
prevajUng.  ^^  It.  is  also  the  eatobluhed  religion^ in 
Timbuctu.^^-  A  remarkable  iiistance  is'&khd  hi  the 
history  of  the  ilfanc^eVigo-land,  north  i^ast-of^Sierra- 
L^one. '  A  centiuy  ago,  a  few  MohemmedafiJs- settled 
-^insthai  cpunfey-,  tbey  established  schools. in  which 
A]rabio  and  theKorto  were  taU^^bt,  u  oommunitgf  was 
formed  w)iich' increased*  atid  after  some  time  the 
whol^  <5(Juntry  fell  into  their  pow^r.*'  Nor  is  this  a 
singular  inststn^e:  none  but  those  who  have  witnessed 
•the  .missionary  zeal  of  the  ^modeim  Arab  merchant, 
WQ^d  Tbelieve  what  efforts  are  stilt  beings  made  to 
prosejytize  the •  Pagans  in  the > interior  of  Africa; 
•every  year  fresh  tribes  are  added  to  the  Moslem  com- 
munity. ^®,^  The  GaUa  tribes  are  .converted. one  by 
one;  and  in  Malabar,  the  Mohammedans  purchase  or 
procure  children  of  the  lower  classes  to  bnng  them 
ujx  in  the  "trlie  fidth".  War  and  bloodshed"then  are 
the  means  by  which  the^  Koran  is  generafly  propa- 
gated, but  when  power  is  wanting  or  policy  dictates 

^*  NttfraiiTe  of  trarels  and  dltcoTmes  In^  North  l^nd  Central 
Afirk^  by  pfenham,  Clapperton  and^Oiidnej,  pag..l03.* 

^^<  Journal  of  an  expedition  te  explore  the  eonise  of  the  Niger, 
bjr-Riohard  and  John  Lander. 
.   "  Parlt's  TrareU  into  the  Interior  o?  Afriea.  1817.  Chap.  11. 

^^  ^^e^  Report*  of  the  direistors  of  tiie  $erfa  Leone  Comp.  in 
.Wintisibottom's  account  •f  the  naiire  Afiricans  nealr  Sierr&-Leone. 
Wld.  VoL  1.  ^        •  '    ^  . 

'^  This  the  author  may  -eo'nfidentlj  assert  ftota  his  owli  oh- 
serration  on  the  African  coast. 
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anbthe/  method/  li  is  pe^^ceabf^  effected  in  opposidbn 
to'its  avowed  principles  and  character.'    •       '     - 

T«  -The  snccQiSS  then  of  iBlamism,  wm  great  and 
beyond '  all  m^Efcfiure  surprising.  With  the  exception 
of  Spain,  it  has  never  yet  Been  suppressed  in  any 
country  where  it  had  talten  root-;  on  the  contra]^,  as 
it  is  almost  the  only  creed  besides  Christianity,  which 
prosefytizes«  it  maked  perhaps  more  converts  than 
all  -the  others  put  together.  There  are  ai  this  3ay, 
at  least  three  Mohammedan  empires,  Turkey,  Persia 
and  Morocco.  Lxlncfia,  the  Pagans  are  in  proportion 
to  tlie  Mohainmedans,  as  eight  to  one.  ^  not  in 
numbers,  yet  certaifdyin  territory  it  preponderates  over 
Christianity.  To  gire  anything  like  a  correct  estin^ate 
of  the  numbers  of  its  professors  s^ems  to  be  impos- 
sible. One  tliiiig  only  appears  certain  firom  more 
tecent  calciliations ,  viz.  that  the  statistical  tables 
which  hq^ve  been  CarefaDy  conBtructed''from  the  nia- 
terials,  which  were  formerly  accessible,  are. far  below 
the  truth.  Consideiing  the  great  progress  which  Is- 
lamism  has  made  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the 
mystery  which  still  hangs  upon  th*t  unhappy  tMW- 
tiiient  we  cannot  aSsutne  a.  smaller  number  tlmn  from 
140  to  180  millioas'of  Meslemin.  In  India  alone  we 
have  16,000,000  of  Mohanlmedans,  so  thkt  it  may 
w^  be  saidt  that  the  Qpeen  of  Q^e&t  Britain  has 
more  MoSleiXL  subjects. than  the- Sjiltan  .of  Constan- 
tinople. Here  then  isr^an  imitiensebody.i6f  feHowinen 
and  fellow-subjects,  little  thought  of,  apd  only  re- 
membered*  when  they^  become  a  thorn  in  our  sidef 

8.   Wfe  shall  now  briefly  iexariiine  the  caiises  of 
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^18  npid,  succesis  ^  well  as  of  ihq.  penncwince  of 
the  Mohammedan  cre^d.  Ji  maj  first  be  ooticed-  t&at 
the  diseiples  of  l^qha^med  appeal  .to  the.startling 
sti^cess  of  this  imposture,  as  the  grandjdvid^iice.of 
its  truth,  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  depreciate  th^^vi- 

•  deuce  arising  in  its  favour,  fzom  the  marvelloua  «ic- 
^ess  of  the  Gospel.  With  thi§.view  no  pains  have 
teen  jspared  to  tender  the  analogy,  ,which  partiqlly 
exists  between  them  conipletet  by  a  laboured  com- 
jj^a^on  of  all  the  points  toucl^ ing  their'  origin  and 
promulgation.^*    The  folly  of  the  attempt  and  the 

•  "vseakness  of  such  a  comparison  could  only  l)e  over- 
looked by^  dishonest  and  cUsingenuous  nainc^s.  Some 
have  repre^^ented  the  success  of  Islamian^  as  theful- 
.filment  of  the'blessijag,  promisee!,  to  Abraham  for 
Ishmaels  seed.^^  This  line  of  argument- is  pursued 
by  the  Mohammedans  themselves,,  who  thus  seek  to 
establish  their  creed  upon  ihe  foundation  of  a  divine 
propiise,  and   this  alone  qught  to  have,  prevented 

,  Christian  men  from  adopting  it.  Wher^  no- spiritual 
promise  was  given,,  there  can  be  no  fulfilment  of  a 
spiritucd  character. :  The  promise  to  Ishmael  implied 
a' numerous  posterity,  including  twelve  princes,  which 
was  a  mere  temporal  blessing;  ^^  whilst  the  prophecy 

^\  The  obscure  rise,  the  irresistifale  progress,  the  rafiid  and 
wide  ditfusion  of  both  creeds  hare  been  adduced  and  dwelt  upon, 
in  Yirder  to  lerel  the  claims  of  Uie  (Gospel  and  the  gratuitous  as- 
•BUmptiohs*  of  the  Koran  to  Uie  jame  standard. 

'®  This  is  the  peirerted  scope  4)f  Mr.  Forster's  large  work : 
^'Mohammedanism  unyeiled."   Vol.  11. 

'^  T**5ini  iriK  -n^tJi^rn-  "^ni^  '^v\:f^X^  ran  ^^rfnxS(  ifi^uj:!^, 
bhn%  'i\y\  Ym2^  T'^r  DJ}-bi5  ^\p?  b-a^  ^  nS^jsj  inii  Gen. 
JLVIL  20. 
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cotwrertiiiig  him  'defined  his  fcbaracter  and  thai  of  hi& 
descendants.'*  "To  agknowfedgte  the  fi^Ifilment  of  U 
promiisred  UeSsmg  in  Islamisnt,  is-  to  admit  it  to  he 
a  true  religion ;  it  may  he  the  folfihnent  of  yr&phecy,, 
hirt  th^t  is  essentially  different  fitxn  the  ftilfilment 
of  a  promise.  Is  the  crefid  t)f  Mohammed  the  actual 
fulfilnient  of  k  p'romiije  to  Abraham,  thten  it  is  of -ne- 
cessity a  divinely  revealed  religion.  But  to. recognise 
more  than  the  temporal  ftjfilment  of  a  tempprtd  pro- 
mise is  to  confound'  the  Jlesh  with  the  Spirit ,  m^ 
pfD^perity  in  this  y^orld- witli  thie  blessings  of  the  life^ 
to  eome»  •♦ 

Whilst  we  repudiate  the  notion  of  the* success 
of  Islaniism  behig  the  fidfilmeirt  of  a  divine  pro^ 
mim\  we  do  not  deny  ^at  it  was  permitted  IB 
grow  arid  flourish,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  myst^^ 
rious  designs  of  2?mWProi;z'(^n(^;  since  God  oftien 
perpiitsthe  success  of  those  actions  and  the  spread 
of  those  opinions;  which  it  is  contrary  to  His  holjr 
nature  to  approve.  Success  therefore  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  creed  is  not  necessarily  deraonstrative  of 
its  being  of  divine  origih.  In  God*s  providential  ad- 
ministration one  evil'is  frequently  the  antidote  of 
another.  Islamism  belongs  to  the  class  of'means^ 
which  Divine  Providence  einploys  to  counteraict  the 
greater  of  two  evils,  until  the  final  triumph  of  good 
is  .achieved,  and  the.  ultimate  separation  of  good  «ahd 

*'  It  was  implied  in  Abraham's  ^ray)Br,  that  rshmael  sliould 
partake  of  God*8  mercj  and  bles'^ing,  but  this  could  only  be  granted 
through  Isaac  and  his  seed ,  itt  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed;  for  if  all  naH<ms  were  to  be  blessed  in  the 
seed  of  Isaac,  why  should  fshmael  be  excluded  ? 


evjl  can  be  safely  effected;  it-being ««  fiaedprio^^iple 
of  God's  d^MUjngs  to  let  t^  tares  and  £hewlieatgrow 
together  till  ijbe  baryest.^^  In  thU  cajse.^.  smaller  evil 
is  tolerated  finr;  a^time.  to-  prerent  a  ^ea,!terr  In  a 
period  .and  ip .  plaoes  where  pure  aAd  undefiled  re^^on 
cOiild  not  tbrougb  unbelief  axKl  darkness  jjpt  be  re- 
ceived, a  mixture  of  good  and\ifyil:wasL  suffered  to 
p^yaiL  »  .  . .         •    . 

.  .  There  is  clearly  niuchinccfpsistencjr  In  the  anxiety 
ofvChristiajx  writers  to  escape,  frpni  tke  recog^iition 
of  a  prcmdential^interfereipce  in  the  jcise  and  progress 
of  laiamism.  All  commentators  seem  to  agree,  that 
its.fi&e  had  been  predicted  in  Holy  ScripUure;  to  deny 
tlierefor^  the  oyerruluig  providence  of  frod  in  bring- 
ing about  an  event  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
prophecy,  and^to>ascribe  it  sojely  to  the  independent 
operation  of.  human  causes,  is  to  take  the  government 
of^  the  world  out  of  thjB  hands  of  <Jod.'l  WhenDa- 
niel  e.  g.  foretells  the  fate  of  the  four  great  emf&es 
of  the  world,  or  when  Isaiah- speaks. of  Cyrhs,  as  the 
servant  of  God,  we  do  .not  he;^itate  to  admit  the 
-actual  guidance  of  Divine  Providence  vi,  shaping  the 
eaieer  of  those  empires,  or  the  special  act^of  raising 
tip  instruments  to  execute  His  judgments.  To  account 
for-  the  efforts  made  to  explain  |slamism  from  mere 

h  t^  KaiQ^  TQif  ^eJMojuov  c(>c?  toXs  ^SQuiralg  x.  t.  A,.  .Matt.  ZUL 
30.  Turn  erit  perfecta  separatio. 

' .  K^  This  new.  could  Qot  h^ye  been  enlertamed^  had  It  been  con- 
sidered that  jf  carried  to  the  extreme  i#  .would  impugn  praphecj 
itself^-  making  the  woYd  of  God  a  prediotor  of  even^ ,  07«r  which 
Che  Author  of  that  word  had  no  special  controL 
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natural -causes,  we^ust  take  it  Fat  granted  that  ^j^ 
who  ni&ke  them,  deem  it  essential-  to  the  interests  t)f 
ChristiMitj  tQ  Ignore  the.  notion  of  DiyiH^'iilterposi-; 
tion  in  the  producfion^f  any  results  iodependent, of  ^ 
revealed  religion, '  * 

9. ,  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  donditioa 
of  the  Church  at  the  time. when  Islamism  appeared { 
and  it  is  ind£^d  a.  subject  which  cannot  tesirffioie;itly 
urged  with  a  viev  to  vindicate  the  dealings  of  God 
and  to  prove  that  just  and  true  are  the  ways  of  the 
King  of  saints.  After  theNicene  council,  thie  Easteni' 
Churoh  was  engaged  in  pe^)etual  controversies,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  most  bitter  feelings  between  thosQ 
who  ,were  commandjed  to  love  each  othef  as  brethren. 
The.  Arian  Emperor  Constantius*^  made  himself  no-^ 
torious  by  confounding  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
with  anile  superstition,  and  iti  exciting  disputes  upon 
intricate  and  abstruse  subjects.  This  gr6w  still  worse 
under  Justinian,  who,  not  to  be  excelled  in  zeal  by 
the  Bishops  of  the  fifth  and  gfixth  centuries,  thought 
it  no  crime  to  cop^emti  to  death  a  man  of  a  diflterent 

'^  T6U  view  of  the  subject  doefr  in  no  way  militajte  against  the 
idea,  that  the  aiithbr  of  klamism  commenced  bis  work  under  the 
immediate  contrbl  of  «atamc  .agency;,  for  every  belieyer  ^  the 
Bible  readily,  admits  **that  eren  deriU  are  subject  unto  Him/'  wl(0 
worketh  aU  things  after  His  good  pleasure. 

'*  "Eratque  super  his  adimere.facilis,  quae  donabat^  .Christia- 
nam  reiigionem  absoUitam  >  et  siqij^lioem  ttoili  superptitione  oonfbn** 
dens :  in  quo  scutand^  pexplexius ».  quam  eompopenda  graying ,  wex- 
eitavit  dissidia  plurima:.  quae,  progressi^  ftisius  ^uit  cojicertatitfne 
Terbonim,  ut  caterris  antistitum ,  jumentis  publicjs  ultro  citro^ue 
discurrentibus  per  Synod.os,  quas  appellant,  dum  ritum  omnem^ 
luum  trahere  coni^ur  arbitrium,  rei  yehiculariae  succtderet  nerros." 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  XXI.  de  Constantio. 
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pepsuasien  froni  liis  Qwn.  '•*  Ai&abia  and  Africa  Wre 
polluted'  by  schism  and  b&resj  pf  the  worst  descrip- 
tion^, ^.^  ^nd  ripe  Ibr'one  of -the  sorest  landtbostlastii:^ 
judgmenis  oiNxod.  The  Europe^  Church-  -was  cor- 
mpt  in  practise^  but  it  still  retained  an-  atnojint  of 
sound  catholic  docCrine,  espdcially  on  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord.,  which  serv^  as  bxl  antidote  to  the  fidse 
teaohing  of  the  Koran,  and  which  prevented  this 
judgment  from  iaJling  so  severely^  upon  the' -Western, 
as  upon  the  Eastern  Church***  Europe  did  not  in- 
oeed  altogether  escape  the  plagtre  of  Islamism,  be- 
cause it  had  partly  adopted  the 'false  teaching  of  the 
Eastern  Church.*^  'Arian  Spain  was  oVwwhelmed  in 
a  mtoner,  which  clearly  showed  the  finger  of  God. 
The  Sjpanii^h  army  melted. away  before  a  handful  of 

^   ProcQp.  in  Anecd.  pag.  60. 

"  The  Archbishop  .of  Toledo  describes  the  state  of  religion 
thus  in  the  7^  sec.  '^Cum  Arabia  et  Afrida  intet  fidem  Catholicam 
et  heresin  Arianam ,  et  perfidiam  Judaicaip  et  }dola£rftun«  diversis 
•tiidiis  txaheretiir.^'     Hist.  Arab.  pag.  Z,  ad  caic  j:imac.  Hist.  Sa. 

'*  "Non  dissimnlayit  Deiis  haee  populi  sni  ritia:  quin  ex  ultimo 
Soythiae  ac  GerroaDrae  tepessu  iiimiensa  agmina,  quasi  diTiirto,  ef- 
ftidit  in  orbem  Ghristianum ;  et  cum  datae  ab  his  strages  maximae 
non  satis  profecissent  ad  corrigendos  ^uperstites ,  juste  Dei  per- 
missu,  in  Arabia  Mahumetis  noyam  ^erit  religionem,  pugnantem 
earn  directa*  frontecum  Christiana  religiidne,  sed  quae  verbis  quo- 
damodo  exprimeret  .yltam  magnae  partis  Christianorum.^'  Grotius 
de  verit.  Relig.  Christ,  pag.  277. 

*•  Xhf0  yag  nag*  dvtois  iind'^tots  Bafcciaoig  iwdxitai  ra 
^lakaydxg  fivat^gia'  nal  ovitoj  xyj^taottf  tar  art  eg  ml'ttS  ovAAo/i- 
CtiMSg  dfifiatevnf  roig  Xoyoig^dv^iSf.foqjfeo^iaitfl.xkori  nal  tOfAalg 
fa  p^am^uarar,  xal  oi  tomattvsif  ogddSg  ccuififioXoP  Syoneg,  xal 
til  piJjd*  oncog  del.  nuTtBVHP  iidoreg  -juiyd*  o  ti  itrth  o  nuirevetf 
qfiuAVy  dyo^jag  xai  Tuymdrtfvg  xal  Oearoa  nnm'  tunenXtiKciai  rng 
^ioXoyiag,  ncd  oide'toikof  tbr  ijXiof  aftrxvfovtcu  fidgtvga  tof 
Q^atdtiag  notovfUfou,     Gregofy  lib/VflT. 
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Saracen  sddiers;  tfieGodk'eadof  the  Redejemer  being 
already  denied,  there  was  fiothing  to  resist,  or  to 
prevent  an  occupation  of  the  country  for.  t|j[e  space 
of  800  years!  But  the*Mohaipmed^n  invasion  was 
efifectualTy  repelled  hy  the  glorious,  victory  of  ChArfes 
Martel.**  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Europe 
was  once  more  assailed  on  ber  eastern  frontier i  .God 
raised  up  Sobieski,  to.  set  boubds  for'  ever  ta  the 
Turkish  empire,  and*  the  creed  of  Mohammed. 
"Hitherto  shpJt  thou  come  and  no  further;  and  herjfe 
shall  thy  proiid  waves  be  stayed!"  In  all  these  ttiings 
we  trace  a  reinBrksihle  Provid^ce  coiitpolling  tke 
spread  of  Islamism^  Nor  can  we  fail  to  adore  the 
wise  and  gracious  choice  of  the  instruments,  by  which 
God  chastised  the  fallen  Churches!  The  Western 
Church  was  first  punished  "by  the  influx  of  PagaA 
hordes  from  the  North,  and  Had  God  chosen  idolat^s 
for  the  correctron  of  the  Eastern  Church,  there  fiiight 
have  been  cause  to  apprehend  danger  for  the  tery 
existence  of  Christianity,  mor6  especially  as  WesteA 
Europe  was  already  overrun .  by  Pagan  nations ;  but 
the  enemy  whom  God  chose  to  administer  judgqcient 
in  His  name  was  one,  who  was  as  greatly  op- 
posed to  idolatry  as  the  fallen  Church  Qould  be  in 
her  better  days.  Islamism  made  common  cause  witit 
the  Church  in  protesting  against  Paganism^. and 
precluded  the  possibility  of  Pagan  powers  uniting 
against  Christiianity.  We  may.  therefore  consider 
Mohammed,  the  servant  of  God  in  the  same"  sense 

**   Calcutta  Reyiew  No.  VUI.    December,  1845.  to  which  the 
author  is  indebted  for  some  of  these  remark?. 


'  \ 
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in  which  pagan.  Cyrus .  was'  called  thB  servant  of 
Jehovah. 

Islalnisfti  was  thus  made  subsmient-to  great  and 
impqrtajc^t  ends  in  .the  dispensatioix  of  the  justice  arid 
holiness  of  Gofl..  It  does  nqt  however  follow,  that 
this  adniission  must  riep^SiSarily  pFaCe  the  Koran  and 
the  Bible  upon  the  same  footing.:  Mohammedanism, 
4n  lis  j>rovidential  aspect,  was  the  result  of  the  natural 
course  ef  eventi?^  Ghristianity,  on  the  coiitrary,'  was 
introduced  .  by  a  miraculous  •  /deviation  from  that 
course.*^  If  we  refer  to  Holy  Scripture  for  guidance 
m  this  matter,. we  notice  God's  interposition  in  cases 
Bfi  -uniikely.  m  our  estimation  as  that  of  Islamism. 
The  lying  spirit  for  instance,  which  was  put  vato  the 
jDQouth  of  felse  prophets,. purporting  to  prophesy  the 
truth,  may  serve  as  an  illustration.*' '  The. special 
interference  here,  is  unquiestionable,  and  o;ie  peculiarly 
^o  the  point;  God,  for  purposes  only  known  to  Him- 
self, might  as  easily  have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the 
mouth  of  Mohammed.**  The  action  Qf  the  instrumen- 
tality being  employed  upon  a  gfeafer  or  lesser  iscale, 
makes  no  difference  as  to  the  establishing  of  .the 
principle  of  providential  interference.*  The  just  dis- 
tinction between  IslamiSm  and  Christianity  seems  to 

*^  The  principle  of  an.  oTemiling'  Providence ,  working  without 
s  miracle,  has  been  abiy  set  forth  bj  Mir.  Daridson :  Diseoorses  on 
Prophecy,  pag.  76.  77.  247.  248.  ' 

**  1  ICing'.  XXir  19—23.  -Nbw  therefore  behold,  'tibo  &ord 
haith  put  a  lying  Spirit  in  the  mouth  «f  all  these  t^y  prophet!  :** 

**  Kal  dia  toiHo  nifiipH.  a'vtoft  0«otf  ifeQfBUOff  nXan^j  Ag 
TO  maievaui  dvtoifg  r(S  \piv6er   2 Thesii.  II.  8M7II. 
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be  thi»:  the  pUenomena^of  the  spread  of  Christianity 
prove  that  it  came  from  God,  but  those  of  Islamism 
show  only  that  it  sprang  from  an-oVemiled  agency 
of  natural  events,  and  that  as  to  its  permanence,  it  is 
still  upheld  by  theif  providential  concurrence. 

At  the  very  pofiod  when  the  Lombards  were  de- 
stroying the  last  vestiges  o^the  Roman  empire,  God 
raised  up  an  obscure  people'* to  a  sudden  greatness 
in  order  to  correct  Hii$  erring  Churches ,  and  to  re- 
move thecandlestick  from  such  as  were  past  correction. 
The  salt  having  lost  its  savour  was  cast  out  and  trod- 
den under  foot  of  men.**  'This  explams  without  com- 
ment, the  cause  of  the  success  of  Islamism.  Our 
Lord  indicated  the  characteristics  of  those  devouring 
eagles,  which  were  sent  forth  into  the  world  by  the 
false  prophet  who  arose  "in  the  desert",  to  prey  upon 
the  dead  members  of  His .  Church.  As  the  eagle 
does  good  service  by  consinning  carcases,  which 
otherwise  would  be  Jeft  to  poison  the  atmosphere,  so 
Islamism  benefited  the  Church,  by  consuming  those 
dead  members,  ,which.had  become  offensive  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  have 
endangered  the  verj^  life  of  the  body.  It  is  remarkable 
that  our  Lord's  words  literally  occur,  in  Alwakidi's 
description  of  the  primitive  Mo^emin ,  "The  Saracens 
he  says,  fell  upon  them  like  eagles  upon  a  carcase."*® 

*^  ''Qelef  bfefed  d^rtfittc^e  S^orgcnlanb ,  iii  )9el^^  bad  (JT^flent^um 
fett  loiiQer  3eit  in  bet  ©ttrflnft  bed  JDeT^i>ti«ihu« ,  unt  unter  btm  tobten 
Sormcltoefen ,  burd^  bag  fciitc  Sbccn  t)etfummejrten  iwb  ttcrfamcn, 
tobtfran!  xo^x,  !am  bet  $err  ^l^^Iid^  unb  fein  ©ettd^."  Btmmennannd 
£e(fn09€f(^t(^te  ber  i(u(^e  3rfu  @^rtfii.  Vol.  II.  518. 

*•   Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  Vol.  I.  pag  220. 
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The  Black  eagle  was  moreover  the  ensign  of  tbe  first 
Saracen  conqiHe^ors ,  and  that  affords  aa  additional 
rea-don  for  applying  the-  prediction  to  them ,  a£(  well 
as  to  the  Romans,  bjr  whom  the  Jewish  Church  was 
deyoiired.*^  N<w  is  it  agisiinst  the  principle  of  ger- 
miinant  interpretation  of  prophecy,  to  make  it  include 
both  visitations  upon  the  Old  and  the  New  Church, 
.which  had  alike  sunk  into  decay.. . 

10.*  Kvi  auxiliary  cause  oftKe  success  of  Islam- 
ism,  was  ihe'time  in  which  jt' appeared;  for, we  may 
safely  say,  that  in  no  former  or  subsequent,  period  of 
the  world  could  Mojbammed  have  met  with  eqjiial;Buc- 
cess.  All  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  plainly 
and  undeniably  concurred  to  favour  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  new  reli^on.  The  heresies  which  divided 
and  the  corruptions  which  then  degraded  the  Church, 
presented  an  open  field  for  Mohammed^  The  poU" 
tical  state  of  the  world  was  likewise  propitious.  Is- 
lamism  being  a  religion  of  conquest,  the  union  of 
nations  under  compact  and  vigorous-  governments, 
would  have  opposed  insuperable  obstacles:  Its' suc- 
cess obviously  depended,  not  on  the  strength  and 
9tab0ity,  but  on  the  decay. of  the  kingdoms- of  the 
earth;  and  its  establishment  qould  only  be  promoted 
\fj  the  divisions  and  distractions  of  mankind.^®  At 
a  later  OP  ^  earlier  date,  that  of  Trajan,,  of  Constan- 
tino or  Charlemagne ,  the  assault  of  the  half-naked 

*^   Gckley'Hist.  of  thaSarac.  Vol.  I.  Vl2.  Wahl  pag.  73.  E. 

^^  !*It  has  been  observed  bjr«  great j>olitieiairMachiaTelli,  Chat 
it  is  impossible  a  person  should  make  himself  a  prince  and  found  a 
•tate,  without  oppcrkmitiea,''    Sale,  Prekm.  Disc  pag.  26. 
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SaraceBS  would  soon 'hare  been  repelled,  and  tl^eir 
religious  fanaticism  extinguished.  This  most  favour- 
able coneuirenoci  of.  a  diversity  6f  circumstances,'  both 
ecclmaitical  axid' politieat ,  at  once  sa  contrary  and 
so  harmonious,  cannot  fail  -to  strike  every  candid  ob- 
server"  of- the  age  in. which  Islamism  made  its  ap- 
pearance. V        . 

11.  Another  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  and  per- 
manent establishment  of  Islamism,  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  means  which  were  ujed  in' its  propagation. 
The  appeal  to  the  sword  is  natural,  to  a  politi(x>- 
reKgibus  system,  and  in  prescribing  both  moral  aind 
civil  laws  to  the  state ,  it  decides,  every  question  of 
life  or  property.*®  lur  almost  every  Mohammedan 
country,  so  intimate  is  the  connection  and  so  absolute 
the  dependence  of  the  religious^  upon  the  .civil  govern- 
ment ,  that  in  propagating  the  tenets  of  religicHi ,  an 
appeal  to  the  .civil  foyce  would  be  unavoidable.  With 
few  exceptions,  this  maxim  of  the  Koran: — -'Fight 
against  them  y  until  there  be  no  opposition  in  &v6ur 
of  idolatry'  and  the  religion  be  wholly  God's,*'  has  ever 
been  strictly  carried  out.  No  alternative  was  allowed 
to  the.Pagan,  he  had  to  choose  between  an  immediate 
recantation  of  his  opinions  and  a  cruel  death.  The 
Christian  was  permitted  the  privilege  of  compounding 
for  the  preservation' of  his  life  and  property,  by  the 

payment  of  a  heavy  tribute.    To  men  who  had  lost 

-»  ,  "^ 

**  The  recent  appointment  of  a  iKlinister.of  jostioe  by  the  Sul- 
tan of  Constantinople,  is  an  innovation;  imismiieh  as  this  duty  was 
till  that  time ,  incumbent  upon  their  spiritual  head  of  religion ,  the 
Mufti ,  who  was  the  locum  tenens  of  the  Snhan  himself,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  Kaliph. 
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'  fthnojst  every  thing  but  the^name  of  their  religion,  this 
mdd^  of  eonver&ion.was  irresistible;  /Nor  can  we  won- 
der th^it  in  many  such  .cases,  the  voice  of  conscience 
iiras  unheard^  amidst  the  cries  a£  interest.  Temporal 
eafie  and  security  under  the  banners  of  the  pseudo.- 
prophet,  were  to  them,  preferable  to  the  distress  ef 
thte  despised  and  persecuted  Christians. 
•'•  We  shotdd  iowever  be  much  mistakien,  were  we 
to  look  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  propagators 
of  IslamXsdi,  as  springing  merely  from  religious  zeal.*® 
The  hope  ofymn  and  the  prospect  of-plunder  gathered 
Sidsts  to  Mohammed's  sfendard,  even  in  his  life-time; 
and  llie  national  pride  of  the  Arabs  felt  flattered  by 
{oll6\¥ing  a  prophet  who  had  risen  from  amongst 
themselvest**  then  Mohanuhed's  rank,,  his  personal 
iniSuence,  his  consummate  art  and-  prudenqe,  iiis 
fervent  enthusiasm,  which  in  the  fitst  instance,  re- 
sulted from  &  sincere  conviction  that  he  ,was  a 
chosen  messenger  of  God,— -all  gave  strength  and 
solidity  to  each  step  iA  the  fearly.  jMropagation  of  Is- 
lamism. 

12.  Mohammed's  appeal  to  the  Patriarchal  faith 
and  the  Ishmaelitish  descent  of  the  Arabs,  was  like- 

•^  Khaled  who  wiw  termed  *Hhe  sword  of  the'sworBc  of  Allah," 
weU  described  the  mixtare-  of  power  and  persuasion  by  which  he 
and  the.  Koreishites  were  coayerted,  when  he  said,  that  Allah 
•eiied  them  bjr  their  htarta  and  by  thbUcka  of  their  hair  io  lead 
th^ni  to- Hie  prophet.  .Taberiftianensis  Ani^ales  regum  atqae  lega- 
tonimDef.   Edit.  Koaegarten.  U.  pag.  103. 

'*'  The  Arab  general  said  to  the  Christum' Arabs  of  Hira ,  who 
decliaed  te  receive  Islamism:  *'Te  ibois«  will  yoii  wander  to  and  fro 
in  the  wilderness  of  error ;  when  two  guides'  offer  them^lres  to 
jou,  a  foreigner  and  an  Arab ,  will  ye  follow  the  ^st  tod  forsake 
the  latter?'*     Taberistanenftis  Annal.  IL^^ag.  39. 
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wise  highly  fayourable  to  a  sudden  spread  of  hi* 
erfced.  There  was  an  artful  accommodatioji  to  the 
divers  -chisses  of  his  cduntrymen,  hy  which  he 
d^ew  the  Jew,  the  Christian  dnd  the  idolater  into 
his'  net.  A  certain  writer  brings  forward  fifty  pages 
of  coincideijces  between  Ju4aism  and  Islaifiism:^ — 
E^ch"  professes  to  derive  a  politico-religious  econonly 
from  a  prophjet  who' united  in  his  person  tlf^  political 
and  spiritual  administration  of  the  affairs  of  t^e  na- 
tion. Each  came  to  be  .possessed  of  a  sacred  book, 
composed  by  their  respective  lawgivers.  In'both  cases 
we  have  a  people  in  arms,  professing  to  go  forth  by 
divine  comnaand  to  conquer ,  and  so  far  as  their  Re- 
spective conquests  should  extend,  to  extirpate  the 
religion  of  the  subdued  countries  and  to  substitute 
their  own.  The  Jews ,  as  fai*  as  their  commission 
went,  were  to  cut  off  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  from 
the  land  of  promise;^ the  Mohanunedans,  according  to 
the  terms  of  their  extended  commission,  demanded 
either  conversion  or  death.-  Each  nation  left  the  same 
desert.  Again  Moses  and  Mohammed  descended  from 
Abraham,  both  conlmenced  their  oflfice  at  the  age  of 
forty;  the  formet^  received  the  law  in  Arabia,  the  lat- 
ter the  Koran.*  Both  prophets  are  exiled,  commune 
with  God,  and  die  in  the  desert  before  their  followers 
leave  the  country;  and  no  one  will  &il  to  perceive 
that  in  several  points,  Mohammed  artftdly  accommo- 
dated himself  to  the  history  of  Moses  to  give  weight 
and  effect  to  his  pretensions. 

We  have  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  with  what 
skill  Mohammed  accommodated  himself  to  the  Chris- 


>i- 
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tian  religion,  at  the  commencemeot  of  his  career. 
The  unmaqukte  and  wonderful  eonceptioii  of  *  Christ 
was  acknowledged,  His  mu-acles  were  adinitted.  His 
prophetical  character  was  asserted,  aild  certain  titles 
vepe  ascribed  to  Christ,  which' the  Christians  afBrn^d 
l)ekiigedjto  Him.  It^id  its  work  and  fevoured  Moham- 
med'^.cause  ampng  the  Christians  for -a  time.  Then 
how  well  the  natiolial  superstitions  of  the  Arais  were 
fended  with  Islamism,  to  conciliate  their  love  for 
incient  institutions!  Mecca,  the  centre  of  Jhe  national 
worship,  was  qhosen  to  become  the  sanctuary  tif  the 
n^w.  creed;  pilgrimage  with  all  its  Pagan^  rites  was 
continued;  circtuncisipn  affid  other  national  usages 
were  adopted  and  incorporated  into,  the  system  of 
Mohammed's  religion.  There  vas  a' compilation  of 
heterogeneous  religibus  ^len^ents,  which  proved  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties,  each  finding  in  it,  dogmas 
which  were  held  by  their  respective  ancestors. 

13.  The  yoke  which  Isljamisni  imposed  upon 
the  first  believers,  was  by  no  means  oppressive.  It 
was  presented  as  the  religion  of  Abraham,  a  name 
revered  by  all  parties;  the  Unity  of  God  was  a  dogma 
which  was  held  in  comnaon  by  Jews*  Christians  and 
Arabs.  The  rest  of  the  teaching  of  th^  Koran  was 
simple ,  —  consisting  mainly  of  precepts  and  male- 
dictions.  There  was  an  absence  of  those  holy  and 
blessed  mysteries  of  our  faith,. which  are  at  all  times 
humiliating  to  human  reason.  That  which  is  most 
needful,  but  at  the  same  time  most  opposed  to  the 
depraved  taste  of  the  natural  min,  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Islamism,  as  a  false  c)reed,  offers*no  Redemp- 
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tion,  no  means  of^gracei  insists  T)n  no  repentance, 
no  self-denial  and  no  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and 
where  there  exists  no  Idte  of  the  truth,  it  can  recTtpn 
upon  a  more  ready  deception  than  Christianity  can 
expect.  The  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the 
simplicity  of  its  formula,  the*mec\ianism  of  its  devo- 
tions ,  washings  and  fastings ,  *  co^ibine  J  with  an  un- 
bridled licentiousness,  renders  it  more  acceptable  than 
the  Gospel  of  Christy  with  its  free  mercy  to  last  sin- 
ners, with  its  rigid  morality  and  elevating  hope  of 
^ory;  for  the  world  will  love  its  own  in  religion,  not 
less  than  in  other  things:*' 

_  Tbte  pernic^nency  oflslBxaism;  which  is  another  of 
its  striking  features, tnay  in  some  measure  bei  attributed 
to  its  close  connection  with  the  existing  Governments. 
Any  attempt  to  dter  or  reform  the  religion ,  neces- 
sarily involved  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  land.  Every  case  of  religious  apostacy 
is  therefore  punished  by  the  state  as  a  capital  crinie. 
It  was  solely  owing  to  the  external  pressure  of  the 
European  powers  of  late  years  that  an  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Again,  the  per- 
manence of  Iskmism  is  in  no  way  surprising,  when 

*.*  **(5ntfa9ung,  SliifgeBung  bcr  licbjien  Sleigjingett  tturbe  ni(^t  gefiyrbctt; 
bte  Sttbenf^afien  fcHten  nii}i  fotro^I  gebdnbigi  unb  in  ftren^e  3u(^t  genom- 
men  loerben,.  qU  nur  auf  ethen  ®t^fiau!b,  ben  Stam)pf  fur  bie  SlndBteitung 
b^  neuen.  (S)(aub<nd  conceQtrirt  totrben  . . .;  ^^  Sitxhci  bed  0!k{tte^  fonnte 
nid^t  (djjlig  fetn  in  etnem  Sonbe^.tth)  bie  9^(^t  b(c IKebe  nfd^t  gibet^,  bad 
))enobffd(ie  %afttn  ni^t  ba,  too  Unfruc^t^rfeit  bed  8obend  ofi  atu^  Ven  fiSo^U 
'  ^abenben  ^ntbel^rungen  auferlegt ,  unb  fc^on  bad  Stlima  gut  grdf  {en  Slftdflt^ 
gung  tm  ®cnu1fe  ber  lUal^rung  einkbet.  2)ad  $Dru(fenbe  toax  am  ^nfan^ 
bie  !Rcligton^jlcuer,  bie  aber  fcalb  burd^  bie  rcid^c  53eute  ^unbertfiltig  t)cr- 
gutet  »urbe ;  fui  fo  gcringe  Dpfer  erfauftcn  bie  ®ldu6tgen  bie  Kudfl^t  awf 
enblofed  £(^tt)elgcn  im  ^arabife  pnnJic^icT  Hfit.''    ifcoUinget  pag.  4,  5, 
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wei  remem1:)er  that  each  child  swells  the  ranks  of  the 
Qommmyty ;  for  according  to  Moisdem  teaching,  -every 
child  is  Jborn  a  Moslem,  aud  it  iS^  duly  the  parents 
who  make  hinx  a. Jew  or  a  Christian!  ^ Not  so  with 
Christianity;  for  according  to  its  teaching,  every  child 
is  born  in  sin;  and  as, by  nature,  all  are  childreji  of 
wrath,  the  .Gospel  ha$  to  struggle  against  the  whole 
course  of  natiire,  and  whefiL  it  has  prevailed  with  one 
genesatidn  of  professed  Christians ,  it'  has  to  renew 
the"  struggle  in.  the  uext.  *  *  . 
...  These, then  are  sonie  of  the  principal  causes,  fhe 
joint  agency  of  which,  suJficienUy  accounts  for  the 
success  and  permanent  character  of  Islamism.  We 
protest  against  the  dangerous  and  fallacious  assump- 
tioa,  that  there  is  in  it  any  fulfilment  of  a  divine 
promise,' h\it  willingly  admit  a  providential  control  of 
this  he^en-sent  scourge/*  Hqw  often  .did  God  raise 
up  instruments  of  His. wrath  to  chastise  the  Jewfsh 
Church,  and  these  after  haviug  served  as  the  rod  of 
correction,  were  invariably  cast  into  the  fil^e!  Let 
only  the  cause  of  the  i^courge  be  remedied,  let  th^ 
Eastern  Churches  be  cleansed  from  their  dross ;  let 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  West  fulfil  her  duty 
towards  both  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan 
community,  and  the.  scourge  itself  wiU  be  removed; 

*''The  Church  in  extending  her  Missionary  operations  has  to 
contend  "^it^  these  natural  obstacles  which  impede  her  process, 
whilfl  Islamism  in. propagating  its  tenets  and  in  maintaining  its 
gr^kind ,  Onlj  flatters  the  natural  pride  and  indulges  the  paedums 
oflnan.  *  ".  *      ^. 

/  ^*  Success  alone,  can  afford  no  absolute  proof  of  diWne  fi^rour ; 
for  we  obserre ,  how  God  ^permits  error  to  prevail  apon  earth  and 
that,  not  Seldom,  to  a  fsfr  greater 'extent  ^en-  truth  itself. 
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let  JPagasisin  al^a  1)6  abolished,  and  Islamism,  which 
in  God^s  purpose  ^as. served  as  a  barrier  to.  the 
abomiHation  of  idolatry,  yrill.be  dpstroyeA: 
\  \'14.  Thus  we  have  se^n  how  the  sword  has  been 
the  chief '  instrumentality  in  propagating  Islatoiism; 
but  God^  who  brings  good  out  of  evil,  ^ifQ  out  of  death, 
pBace  and  9rder  out  of  strife  and  confusion,,  evi^dently 
assiffued. certain  functions  to  this  apostacy,  which  in 
the  end  -should  work  together,  for  good.  At  a  period 
when  the  nations  of  the  East  had  reduced  Christianity 
to  a  miserable,  earicature ,  Islamism^  being  armed 
against,  all  teaching  except  its  own«  seemed  to  be 
the  less  fatal  of  t^o  evils.*'  Whilst  it  spread  the 
Koran ,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  inveterate  hos- 
tility,; it  acted  at  the  sam^  time,  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poijsan  of  heretical  teaching  in  the  Church.  As  regards 
the  Western  Church ,  Islamism  roused  her  from  Jxcr 
slumber,  served  as  a  correction  of.  her  abuses  and 
corruptions ,  and  called  forth  new  life  ^  and  energy 
among  the  stagnant  masses  of  h^^r  professors.  When 
this  object  was  attained^God  withdrew  the  rod,  and 
shewed  m^rcy.to  His  Church,  wliich  cotild  not  be 

"  "3^tam  bwntc  a(«  He  geifiige  Citatantainc ,  in  toelc^ct  bic  ffldlfer 
g<g«n  bad  iSontaginm  em«  fok^'^orru^tfcn  abg^fijfrrt,  beffetfT  ^iteii  unb 
bed  Sel^end  Tetnerer  ^ufte  ^anen.  ^g  |ene  @efa^  )otrf(t4  vorl^nben  unb 
bnngenb  geloefek ,  bad  Begeitgt  nxajt  nur  b«r  ^'ong  gum  ^dretlfdden  ^eften- 
li>€fen,  bet'tthter  ben  onenlaltfdM  ^S^tiflcn  jeKetdett  f(^bn  uBtmiegenb  »at; 
e«  ^tii^t  c8  att4  btt  gtpfe  (Srfolg/.weldie  btc  gtfHge,  a\k  ®ittlid5Iei<  ger^ 
fteffeube  ^cl^rc  ber,?^aiiltdam  imb  iBogoijiitcli'  ntitct  ben  Qf^wflen,  fo  trie  bet 
mtt  btefen  ftal^e  tyertDcAibhn  Satent'd  uitb  Sfi^la^ielt'd  untex  ben  flli^o^emcn 
^atte.  SSar  bo4  .felBfl  >ie  aBenbldnbifc^e  ^itird^e  bet  ^m  b'tefer  fciro^enbfn 
^efo^r  in  fo  ^o^em  ^wbe  Wodgeflcat,  ba§  im  IBegiune  bei  13.  (Scculumd 
bereitd  gangc  S^rovinjen  ton  ber  ^jeftartf g- nm  jtd^  grcifenben  ^e^te  angejlcdt 
n»aren.''    ^oUttigex  pag.  140. 
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destroyed  m  this  terrible  earthquake.- ^-^  Moslem  his- 
tbriistns  maintain,  that  the  locust .amues  carried  on 
their  wings  the  Arabic  inscription:  "We  ai:e  the  host 
of  Allah,  every  one  of  us  canieij  ninety-nine  eggs, 
and  if  we  had  a  hundred,  we*  would  destroy  the  world 
with  all  that  is  therein/*  The  Moslemin  themselves 
are  these  locust  armies,  and  more  liiaa  onoeA.4he  want 
of  the  hundreth  egg  jalone  has  prevented  their  utterly 
destroying  the  noblest  powers  of  Christendom.  Suich 
au  epoch  Waid  the  Kaliphate  otOthman;  when  in  the 
course  of  the  seventh  century,  the  whole  of  the  weak 
Byzsiptine  empire  would  probably  have  fidlen,  and  by 
its  fidl  would  have  opened  the  doo^  to  central  Europe, 
haiSl  not  the  best  powers  of  the  Moslem  empire  been 
consulted  by  those  intestine  feuds  which'  succeeded 
the  assassination  of  theKaliph.  Another  crim  oc- 
curred, after  the  occupation  of  the  south  of  Ffance 
by  Moslem  troops «'  when  the  fiite  of  Europe  was 
su9peQded  on  that  memorable  battle  .won  by  Charles 
Martel.  The  third  critical  period,  ^t  which  the  hun- 
dreth egg  was  wanting,  occurred  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Hedgra^.when  the  AglabiteS)  havitig  already 
subjugated  Sicily^  threatened  to  establish  themselves 
in  lower  Italy:  4br  had  not  the  Moslem  power  at  that 
period,  succumbed  to  the  Fataipites'in  Africa,.  Italy, 
as  ..weS  as  Spain,  would  have  been  overrun  by  the 
Mooi^t  especially  as  it  was  in  a  defenceless  condition, 
ai(d' France  in  a  state  of  disturbance.*  Again,  in  the 
fetdfth  ceiitury  of  the  Mohaiiamedan  era,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Kaliphate  to. its  legitimate  line«  the 
••  Oualey's  Trarels  IL  149. 
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Saraiireii  .power i  liBinng  recovered  ksprSstine  vigour 
and  ihreateuiiig  to .  penetrate Jx)  the -very  heart  of 
JChristiaiiEuropd»  was  sigimlly>  checked: — ihe  Selphuk 
Turks  under  Soleiman  A.  D.  i084  .had  uaited  the 
whole  tract  of  coujitr}r  between  the  Eupfairates  and 
the  Hellespont  mto'one  kmgdoKhf  and  stood  before 
Constantinople',  p):iepared  to  march  into  Europe^ when, 
the  Eniperor  olGons^ntumbple  sending  letters  to  tjxe 
Christian  princes  imploring  their  assistance,  Peter 
thii  Hermit. with  the  assembfy  at  Gefmont^  brought 
Ae.  whole  of  Europe' to  arms;  and  i6T  the  first  time 
the.  religious  enthusi&nl  of  the  Christians  proved 
its^  stronger  than  tlie-fiGUiatical  zeal  of  the  Moslem 
conquerors.  '    •        * 


CHAPTER  Vm.    .  V  ' 

CHARACXEB  AND  Q^FLUENCE  OF  ISbAMlSM. 

'*Ye  »ball  kitfow  tkepi  b^^  their  fraits.  •  Do  men  gather  grape»  ft^m 
ihonft  er  figs  Droii;  thistles?    Eyen  so  OTerj  good  tree  bringeth 
forth  good  fruit,  but  a  corrupt  tru  hringetk  fctlk  mlfntiH**    . 
Matt.  yil.  16. 

1.  Mohanuned.  assiuning  to  be  a  prophi^t  rather 
of  the  type  and  character  ofMoses  than  that  of  Jesus, 
took  uj)cm  hinoself  to  legislate  on  moral,  civil  and 
rehgipuB  matters.'  The  divine  .authority  ascribed  to 
his  precepts  on  religicKn,  was  necessarily  extended  to 
those  regarding  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  life, 
and  being  thus  endowed  with  a'character  of  stability, 
an  insurmountable  barrier  was  placed  to  the  free 
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d^elopmetit'  offtJanifeni  in  future  aged.*^  Hence  the 
ru^e,  simple  and  in* some  insta)ic6s,  barbarous,  cus- 
toms' (jf  the"Atab«  of  that  age,— which  Mohammed 
tad  tolerated  by  way  of  accommodation  to  their  na- 
tional prejudices, -^became  the  Jixed  law  for  all  ftiture 
gen^tion*.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  ^^Ux 
taUojiis",'  which  in  subsequent 'ages,-  wus  introduced 
and  Adopted  by. allMohscmmedan states.*^  Theentire 
admfaiii^tr^tion  6f  the  Moslem  code  of  lav  ni4y  be 
fairiy* reduced  to  the  preciepts  of  the  Koran,  which 
also  ihrthis  particular,  adopted  the- traditional  prac- 
tice of  the  Arabs.  That  the  adoption  of  this  system 
coiild  hoi  fafl  to  'cAuse  miny  crying  abuses  wheti  ap- 
plied to  u  semi-civilised  people,  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined. That  brief  and  simple  mode  of  conducting  trials 
previously  used  by  the  armed  and  roving  Beduins  of 
the  Peninsula,  is  still  maintained  among  all  Moslem 
nations-;  this  totaL  absence  of  the  legal  forms  and 
courtesies  of  European  courts  of  justice,'  together  with 
the  •non-aceeptan.ee  of  written  documents. to  serve^as 
evidence,  produce  a  host  of  false  witfiesses ,  who  in 
large  towns,  make  a  systematic  trade  of  then- infamous 
perjuries  at  the  courts  of  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  -prophet  blessing  those  "who  cast  the  mantle 

'*^^**<rie  ®«\»dnber^  .irel*c.t>em  ilaaPcn . ge^jaft  l^attcn,  fdftc  audj  ber 
aRarniV  bcr  ifiVien  lAgji  cntir<K6ffn  traf ,  niiji  a>!cgen  burfwi.''  From  the 
▼akiable  treatise  by  Prof. S)olliDger:  a^tt^Ammeb'd  dteHgtoH  na4 
t^'rer  intrtt^n  (JntiDirflung  mib  ij>r em  (tin fluff*  ojif  bad  Scbcu 
bc«©^ltcT.   1836.  pag.  7.  *     •        .   . 

*  '  *•  *'9lod^  Iti^t  trirbfw'  ba^et  TlMtf  ben  gefel^K^ien  (Srifh  obex  ©cr- 
Mdiibkit  ^ti  mncrbettn  uberltefert ,  urn  mft  H^nen  nod^  ^iKffit  gu  I9ev< 
fol^ren^  {a  fellbft  immunbige  ilttiber  tDcibrn  mit  aReffent  hixoafntt,  tint  t^re 
f  (tube  tn  bad  tEJtut  bed  SKOmrd  i^red  IDatetf  |h  iatuSftn?'  ft^higef  pag;  6. 
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over  the  critties  of.  their  brethren/'  created  an  abuse 
m  the  opposite  directten;  evidfence  to  convict  the 
gnilty  partf  in  crinnnal  cases  being  scarcely  procur- 
able among  TVfoslemin.**-  -  ' 

The  nefarious  practice  of  waiitonlj^  making  and 
breaking  an  oath,  was  enforced  by  the  example  .cS^ 
the  prophet  himself.  ^  Mohafnnifed  swore '^dn  the  most 
frivolous  occasions.  At  the  beginning  of  Sura  xxxvm. 
he  swears  *'by*the  Koran, ftiU  of  admonition",  but  no 
commentator  has  yet  discovei'ed  for  what  reason.  He 
swears  in 'Sura  XLiv.  "by  the  perspicuous  bo*<5k"  that 
it  came  down  on;  the  blessed  night.  In  Sura.  LL  he 
makes  oath  by  the  winds ,  clouds,  ships' and  angels, 
that  the  day  of  Judgment  will  sm^ely  eome;  also  by 
the  ways  of  heaven ,  that  the  Meccans  quarrel  about 
him;  in  SuraLXtm.  by  "the  pen  and  writer"  that  he 
is  not  possessed  by  a  demon;  in  Sura  LXIX.  34  by 
things  "visible*  and  invisible"  that  the  Koran  is  not 
a  poetical  figment  or  a  magical  production.  In  Sura 
LXXV.  he  swearjs  "by  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  and 
the  soul  that  accUseth  itself",  but  for  what  purpose, 
it  IS  difficult  to  guess.  God  is  made  to  swear  by  the 
planets,  by,  night  and  day-break,  -that  the  Koran  was 
revealed  by  Gabriel  i  and  that  Mohammed  was  not 
possessed/^  In  Sura  X€.  AUeh  is  said  to  swear  that 
he  created  man  in  toil^,  sorrow,  and  affliction;  but  in 

^*  As  the  courts  of  justice  take  cogtiizapee  only  df  crimes  com- 
mitted against  religion  and  the  head  of  tHe  state,  offences  whick 
would  be;  sererely  punished  in  Christian  lands ,  are  generalljr  al- 
lowed to  pass  unnoticed.  Oorrcspondegce  d'Orient  par  Michaud  et 
PouJQulat.   Paris  1833.  III.  pag.  288. 

^^  Sur.  LXXXI.  15.  cfr.  with  this  Ilebr.  VI.  14—16, 
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Sura  XCV.  he.  makes  oath  by  the  fig-tree,  the  olive, 
mount  Sinai  and  Meeca,  that  he  "created  man  of  a 
most  excellent  fabric,  and  afterwards  we  rendered 
him  the  vilest  of  the  vile."  In  SuraXCEL  we  are 
assm*ed  by  a  *dpuble  oath  that  men  have  different 
opinions!  •  • 

From  these  examples  of  swearing  Oii  the  part  .of 
Allah,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Koran  solemnly 
teaches,  that  oath^  made  precipitately,  may  be  bro- 
ken.'^- Mohammed  himself  broke  his  oath  on  several 
occasions;  and  taught  .bis  iollowers  (Sura  JL  .225.) 
that  after f  or  within  four  months,  they  may  fitirly 
bfeak  tjjeir  vows>  "for  God  is.  gracious  and  m^rcifiil." 
The  expiation  of  an  inconsiderate  oath  (^ur.  V.  90 — 
95),  is  "to  feed  ten  men  with  moderate  food,  or 
clothe  them;  or  ^Ise  to  deliver  a  captive,  or  if  unable 
to  fulfil  these  things,  to  fast  for  three  days." 

How;  greatly  this  contempt  for  the  sanctity,  of  an 
oath  must  tend  to  demoralise  a  pieople,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived;  we  would  challenge  any  traveller"  to 
find -such,  even  amongst  Pagans.  TripJe  oaths,  on  the 
most  tdvial  occurrences,  are  constantly  on  the  lips  of 
the  Arabs.  No  Pagan  nation  deals  so  wantonly  with 
ibe  names  of.  their,  gods ,  as  the  IVfosleto  does  with 
the  sacred  name  of  Allah.  Oaths  are  affixed  to  the 
most  outrageous  falsehoods,  and  this  being  done  from 
mere  habit,  such  thoughtless  and  vain  oaths  are  ac- 
cording to  the  Koran,  unpunishable,  "for  God  is 
gracious  and  merciful."    The  perjury  committed, at 

*^   "God  will  not  puniA  jou  for  an  ineonfliderate  w«Qrd  in  your 
oaths."  Sur.  D,  224.  • 
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courts  ^ of  juBtlce,  is  therefore  only  one  link  in  that 
chain  of  lying  and  felsehood ,  which  Islamism  has 
thrown  around  the  entire  community  of  its  pro- 
fessors* 

2.  In  spite  however  of  the  conscientious  ad- 
herence ofMoslemin  to  a  system  of  legislation,  which 
was  considered  unchangeable,  the  strictly  literal  sense 
of  this  heaven-sent  theory  was  in  some  cases  modi- 
fied, where  its  application  to  the  stern  realities  of 
practical  life  was  found  to  be  absolutely  impossible. 
It  was  with  this  view  partially,  that  the  Sonnd  was 
added  to  the  Koran/*  The  Senna,  or  traditions, 
embody  the  expressions^  occasional  remarks  and  acts 
of  Mohammed,  which  are  traced  back  to  his  coln- 
panioDs,  his  wives  and  the  first  KaKphs;*'  and  the 
doctrines  as  well  as  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Mohammedans,  are  fixed  and  regulated  according 
to  these  received  traditions.^  On  them,  the  true  sense 
of  the  Koran  depends,  for  the  Koran  can  only  be 
explained  and  its.  meaning  understood,  as  it  is  given 
or  hinted  at  by  the  Sonna.  Regarding  them^  there 
is  great  uncertainty  among  Moslemin;  as  these  tra- 
ditions are  neither  all  collected  into  one  book  nor  are 
all  approved  by  the  whole  body  of  their  renowned 
divines.  Collections  indeed,  have  been  made  with 
great  labour  by  learned  men,  but  as  they  do  not  agree 
in  all  cases ,  latitude  enough  has  been  left  to  any 

^^   2(jUM,  SoDoa  mo8  receptus,  traditio,  regula;  from  ^^^  for; 
mavit ;  secutus  fuit  regulam. 

*'    WiisteDfeld's  Dahabi:    lib^r  classium  virorum,   qui  Corani 
et  traditionorum  cognittone  excelluerunt.    Getting.  1834. 

R 
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writer  of  reputation  to  add  or  to  reject  nt  Lis  own 
choice.®*  To  tell  a  lie  for  a  good  purpose,  especially 
to  add  by  it  something  to  the  glory  of  th^iic  prophet, 
is  considered  hj  Moslemin  and  partipularly  by  the 
Shiites,  quite  right  and  proper.  But  whatever  be  the 
merits  or  demerits*  of  these  traditions ,  they  widened 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  legislature  of  the  Koran  and 
afforded  some  elasticity  to  the  cramped  and  narrow- 
minded  precepts  of  Mohammed. 

The  real  character  of  Islamism  may  be  better 
ascertained  from  these  traditions,  in  which  we  see 
how  the  contemporaries  of  Mohammed  and  his  im- 
mediate followers  understood  his  teaching,  than  from 
the  monotonous  repetitions  of  the  Koran.  ®^    What 

**  "Bukhari ,  one  of  the  firstr  of  the  collectors  of  the  traditions, 
aod  esteemed  the  highest  in  point  of  authority,  had,  as  is  said,  col- 
lected-200,000,  or  according  to  another  statement,  630,000  tradi- 
tions, of  which  he  regarded  but  100,006  as  somewhat  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  oniy  7275  as  actually  airth^ntic  and  true.  He  died  A.  H. 
256.  Another  collector  has  received  only  5266,  and  the  author  of 
the  Musabfh  only  4484  as  authentic.  The  writers  of  the  Shias 
diker  still  more  than  those  Of  the  Sunnis  about  the  number  of  the 
traditions  io  be  regarded  as  actually  to  be  relied  upon ;  for  since 
the  Shias  regard  as  canonical  also  the  sayings  of  their  Imi^ms, 
.  they  have  a  much  greater  number  of  traditions  than  the  Sunnis, 
aa^  consequently;  it. is  stiirmore  difficult  for  them  to  fix  their  num- 
ber, or  to  distinguish  between  an  ai/thentic  and  an  unauthentic 
tradition.^*  Dr.  C.  G.  Ffalider*s  Remarks  on  the  naiure  of  Moham- 
medan tr^dition^  pag.  30.  « 

*  *5  "One  of  the  most  acknowledged  collections  of.  the  Hadiths 
or  traditions  approved  of  "by  the  Sonnis  is,  Jdishcat  nl  Masabih^'* 
li^hich  has  been  translated  into  English  and*  published  by  H.  N. 
Mathews,  Calcutta  1810;  and  most  of  the  traditions  received  by 
the  Shias  are  contained  in  the  books  of  "Haifat  ul  Kuiub ,  Haq  ttl 

Yuquin,'"  and  "  Ain  ul  Hayat,'"  written  by  Mullah  Muhammed  Bakir 
M^lisi,  a  famous  Persian  divine,  who  lived  about  200  years  ago, 
and  which  were  printed  in  Teheran  in  4  folio  Volumes."    PfiEmder's 
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•tbe  prophet  taught  concerning  divine  truths,  apart 
from  a  few  practical  injunctions,  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered of  little  importance  compared  with  the  more 
attractive  legends  of  the  Koran  which  are  over-laden 
with  mythical  embellishments.  Let  any  one  read 
what  has  been  rendered  accessible  to  Europeans,  and 
they  will  find  wearisome  commentaries  upon  legal 
washings,  ceremonial  attitudes  and  histrionic  posi- 
tions at  prayer,  the  physical  relations  of  women, 
matrimony  and  divorce,  buying  and  selling,  saluta- 
tions and  the  most  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  inter- 
mixed with  the'  most  outrageous  and  wildly  extra- 
vagant fables  concerning  the  visible  and  invisible 
world.  Ignorant  of  the  real  discipline  of  the  soul, 
Islamism,  in  its  traditions,  beats  out  a  path  of  vain 
and  useless  ceremonial,  the  fulfilment  of  which,  pro- 
duces a  d^lusive  sense  of  security;  and  the  very  irk- 
someness  of  the  ceremonial  enhances  the  feeling  of 
its  meritorious  character.  As  regards  the  absurd 
and  marvellous  stories  contained  in  them,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked  that  they  exercise  even  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  Mohammedans  than 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Koran,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  they  are  so  indifferent  to  the  plain  and 
unvarnished  truths  of  the  Gospel.'  These  extravagant 
fables  have  so  destroyed  and  vitiated  their  taste,  that 
they  have  little  relish  for  sober  truth  and  look  down 

Remarks  on  the  nature  of  Muh.  pag.  8.  See  also  Harrington's 
"Remarks  upon  the  authorities  of  Moselman  law'*  Asiatic  Re- 
searches Vol.  X.  pag.  478.  whore  he  mentions  4  collections  of  tra- 
ditions, -which  the  Shiites  consider  authentic. 

R* 
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•with  contempt  on  the  sunple  but  sublime  doctrines 
of  Christianity/ • 

3.  In  considering  the  u;ar2tl^ /anotictVm  which 
the  Mohammedan3  manifested  in  propagating  their 
faith,  we  recognise  the  fruits. of  the  much  enforced 
doctrine,  that  the  blood  of  in/ideU  is  the  best  sacrifice 
which  can  be  made  to  God.  The  means  of  conversion 
by  _8.word  and-  conquest  soon  assumed  a  cruel  and 
sanguinary  charactier.  Thousands  of  prison^s  were 
usually  massacred  after  a  victory;  not  in  the  heat  of 
contest,  but  in  jcold  blood  ajid  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple,^^ and  the  law  which  assigned  the  wives  -and 
children  of  the  slain  to  the  conquerors  greatly  tended 
to  inflame  their  zeal  and  increase  the  number  of  vic- 
tims. Lest  it  might  be  thought,  to  be  only  the  fresh- 
kindled  enthusiasm  of  the  firi^t  Moslem  warriors  which 
led  to  such  excesses,  we  must  add,  that  the  same 
thirst  for  blood  distinguished  all  subsequent  conquests 
on  the  part  of  Mohammedans.  Thiis  was  e^nced  for 
a  number  of  centuries «  during  which  religious  wars 
devastated  the  countries  of  India;  and  we  may  con- 
sider it  but  one  instance  out  of  many,  when  Mohammed 

^^  Tbe  demoralising  inilBence'  of  t&ese  traditions  may  be  seen 
from  the  fabt,  that 'some  of  the  tortures  which  they  ascribe  to  the 
Moslem  hell,  were  applied  to  Christians  during  the  recent  mutiny 
in  India.  *With  hooks  they  tear  their  bodies  and  with  iron  maces 
they  are  beaten ;  an^ls  stout  and  fierce  torture  them ,  showing  no 
mercy.*'  Again:  ."There  are  such  in  hell  of  whose  sides  the  angels 
out  off  the  fiesh  with  scissors ,  and  throw  it  into  their  mouths." 
Bayat  ul  Kulub  Vol.  IL  leaf  174. 

*^  Khaled,,  who  was  once  M.*s  right  hand,  rowed  in  a  heary 
engagement  against  Christian  Arabs  and  Pagan  Persians ,  that  if 
God  would  grant  him  the  rictory,  he  would  dye  the  waters  of  the 
stream  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.   Taberist.  AnnaL  reg.  U.  p.  29. 
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Shah  Bahnunit  king  of  the  Dedcaii»  ftilfilled  his  vow 
1368,  that  he  would  not  aheathe  his  sword,  till  he 
had  slain  100»000  infidel  Hindoos,  inordeitoreveDge 
the  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  .Moslem  troops/^ 
When  Reinald  from  Ch&tillon  attempted  an  elq)edition 
against  Medina  «ind  Mecca,  Saladin  the  celebrated 
hero  of  Islamism,  declared  it  to  be  his  sacred  duty 
to.  cleans^  the  earth  frt>m  these  men,  and  to  kill  eveYy 
Christian  who  should  fall  into  his  hands.  Thereupon 
part  of  the  captive  Christians  were  dragged  to  the 
ybUbj  of  Mina,  where  the  pilgrims^slaughtered  them, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  sheep  or  lambs ;  the  rest 
were  brought  to  'Egypt  ^  where  the  Moslem  ascetics 
considered  it  a  meritorious  work,  to  kiU  these  ""  Chris- 
tian dogs*\with  their  own  hand/ ^  That  demoniacal 
blood-thirsty  hatred  entertained  by  Moslemin  towards 
all  who  disbelieve  theE^ran,  imbibed  from  their  very 
infitncy^  has  ever  operated  so  powerfully  among  them, 
that  even  their  noblest  characters  have  been. tarnished 
by  itr^^  thus  the  abominatioii  of  human  sacrifices 
came  to  be  revived  by  those,  who  prided  themselves 
in  having  destroyed  Paganism,  as  far  as  their  arm  of 
power  could  reach! 

4.   This  'flame  of  hatred  towards  all  other  reli- 

**  Feriffita,  history  -of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  India,  trans. 
by  Brige^.'1829.  Vol.  H.  pag.  311. 

**  After  the  battle  near  Hittin,  Saladin  oansed  the  captured 
knights  and  hospitallers  to  be  killed  bj  the  pions  fluuitics ,  'who 
followed  his  atmy.  .  Reinand  Journal  Asiatique  V.  pag.  237.  290. 

'®  It  is  well  known  that  Saladin  -has  frequently  been  compared 
and  preferred  to  his  Christian  contemporary,  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. 
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gionists  which  is  indeed  the  yesrj  elemiBnt  of  Islam- 
ism,'^  is  continually  nourished  by  the  reading  of  the 
Koran,  replete  as  it  is  with  threatenings  and  cm'ses 
against  unbelievers;  it  is  also  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  doctrine ,  which  teaches  that  the  sword 
is  the « sanctified  means  of  conversion, — and.  which 
inculcates  warfeu-e  against  all  unsubdued  Kaffers  of 
every  shade  of  opinion;  warfare,  interrupted  only  by 
a  lopger  or.shorter  armistice,  as  necessity  may  demand. 
In  this  sense  Mohammed*s  assertion, -^  that  ""the  in- 
fidels are  all  one  people,^* — must  doubtless  be  under- 
stood; and  hence  believers  are  destined  to  convert 
them  by  force  of  arms;  if  this  be  impossible,  to  ex- 
terminate, or  make  them  tributary.  Mohammed  and 
the  first  Kaliphs,  as  we  have  seen,  oecasionaUy  pre- 
tended to  recommend  milder  measures  towards  the 
Scripturalists ,  but  in  proportion  as  their  followers 
became  conscious  of  the  gulph ,  which  separates  the 
Moslem  from  all  others,  and  the  more  the  twoparties 
became  entangled  in  mutual  hostilities,  the  more  de- 
cided became  their  animosity  towards  Christians,  and 
consequently  the  more  oppressive  the  yoke  which 
they  laid  upon  them.  Christians  were  not  unfrequently 
dealt  with  on  the  same  principle  as  Pagans;  their 
holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  alone 
sufficient  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  Polytheists, 

^^  "^of  ge()en  bte  Seftnnet  anberev  dttli^ion  tfl  ^u  aOcn  3etteit  bad 
MtnitUmtnt  M  S^land^mu^  geirefen,  unb  barf  man  )»oti  bem  ^etgonf^enen 
anf  bad  3v^^Wd<  Wititn ,  fo  mWt  man  htftaupitn ,  ba$ ,  tDcitit  etnmol 
bicfn  ^a$  aBgrftum^jft  ff  tti  toirb ,  audSibrr  IBerfad  bed  ganjtcit  €l^flemd  yiu 
attf^altfam  ^reitibredSieti,  oberbaf  bulbfame  ®e(tnnuiig  gegeilVnbertfglSttbfge 
vnb  Teligtdfe  Snbtfferfii)  Bet  ben  aRo^ammebancnt  4^nb  in  ^onb  gc^en 
loltbeii."    IDdtttngfT  pag.  14. 
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for,  80  earfy  tfi  the  beginmng  of  the  Moslem  era, 
were  they  faranded  bj  Aba  Sofian  with  that  oppro- 
prious  temous.  ^ '  KaUph  Motawakkel  A.  D;  850.  added 
bitter  mockery  and  indescribable  tortures  td  their  al- 
ready heiyj  afflictions,  and  in  the  bloody  persecutions 
of  the  Fatamite  Hakem,  many  lost  their  lives.  Even 
common  intercourse  was  interdictedf  betwete  Mos- 
leI|^n  and  Christians,^'  and  a  Moslem  to  this  day, 
is  not  permitted  .either  to  eat  with  a  Christian  or  to 
partdc:e  of  the  same  meal.  ^  ^       . 

If  we  come  to  more  recent  times,  we  find  the 
notorious  Sultan  of  Mysore,  Tvppo  Sahibs  perpetra- 
ting acts  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  religion  which 
appear  the  more  hatefiil-,  for  being  accompaliied'  by- 
the  most  bfiital  lust.  The  majority  of  his  subjects 
being  Hindoos ,  his  object  was  to  convert  the  whole 
population  of  the  Malabar  provinces  to  the  &ith'of 
the  Koran;  in  this  he  Was  assisted  by  the  Moplays, 
descendants  of  an  Arab  colony,  who,  falling  like  wild 
beasts  up<m  the  defenceless  Hindoos  foreiblyci^cum- 
cisedmany;  others,  robbed  of  their  wives,  children 

*'  Julal-Addin  Al  Shiti,  histoiy  of  tlie  temple  of  Jenualem; 
Inuslated  by  Reynolds.  1836.  pag.  197.  240.  Eneonitiging  the 
Arabs  before  a  battle  against  the  Greeks,  Abu  ^ilan  says:  "Vos 
qnidem  propngnatores  Arabnm  estis ,  at^ue  Islamismi  acyuYatores ; 
illi  rero  propngnatores  Graeoomm  atque  acyutores-  polytheismi 
snnt."  Taberist.  IL  pag.  101.' 

^'  Mohammed  £bn  Ishmael,  the  king  of  Granada,  was  assassi- 
nated Ab'D.  1333  hy  the  Moors  becftnse  Jie  had  eaten  with  Chris- 
tians and  wor»  a  garment  ^hioh  he  reoe^iyed  from  the  Ipog  of 
Castilia.  Conde ,  Geschichte  der  Berrsehaft  der  Manren  in  Spanien. 
IIL  pag.  134. 

^^  The  author  speaks  from  his  own  experience.  See  also: 
Fraser,  Narratire  of  a  journey  into  Khorasan.    1825.  pag.  182. 
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and  property,  were  driven  back  to  the  jungles.  Tippoo 
Salub^  took  awaj  the  daughters  of  the  Brahmins  and 
having  dishonoured,  them  stot  them  back,  to  their 
parentSf  'who  refused  to  receive  thent  since  they  had 
lost  their  i^t.  Tippoo  then  compelled  th^  Brahmins 
themselves  to  marry  these  outcasts,  by  which  they 
also  losing  their  cast,  were  ezpeUed^rom  their  com- 
mumty>^^  Can  we  be  surprised  that  such  fearful 
outrages,  which  acknowledged  no  other  than  the  un- 
conditional right  of  the  stridnger  party,  should,  as  op- 
portunity occurred,  pro()uce  the  most  bloody  reactions  ? 
Heqc^  it  is,  that  the  Kaffers  north  of  Badshur,  the 
neiglibours  of  the  Moslem  Afghans,  deem  no  action 
more  meritorious  than  that  of  killing  a  Moslem.  But 
few  comparatively  of  the  deeds  of  darkness,  com- 
mitted in  Indiar  by  the  Moslem  conquerors,  have  ever 
come  to  light,  since  the  only  account  we  have  of  their 
rule  in  that  country,  was  written  by  themselves.^* 
The  only  exception  to  this  bloodthirsty  and  oppressive 
rule,  was  made  by  the  Mpngol  emperor  i^ik^or,  who 

'*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of  cast  is  ten  times 
wbrseto  a  Brahmin  than  the  cmelest  death.  The  cruelties  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  are  recorded  bj.Budhanan,  "Joomey  firom  Madras 
through  Mysore  and  Malabar."  1807.  I.  pag  Sf.  IL  550. 

^^  Fer|8ht%  History  of  t&e  Mohammedan  power  in  India,  trans, 
by  Briggs.  1829.  As  late  as  Sept  1849  we  had  an  instance  of  this 
fknaticism;  64  Moslemin  entered  a  temple  in  a  town  near  Calicut, 
murdered  erery  derotee  then  present,"  and  thy^n  shot  the  doors, 
expecting  to  be  slain  and  sent  to  Paradise.  A  smaU  detadnQent 
of  Sepoys ,  sent  against  them ,  was  repulsed  «nd  the  commanding 
European  officer  killed ;  a-  European  detachment  next  forced  an 
entrance,  and  as  the  fietnatics  declined  to  submit,  they  were  cut 
down,  and  in  the  beK^f  of  themselTet  and*  their  brethren,  they  went 
strai|^t  to  Paradise ! 
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adopted  a  more  peaceable  policy.  As  ^a  shadow 
of  6od  uponeardi,**  h^  said,  it  became  bim^o  suffer 
othor  religions,  after  the  example  of  Allah,  else  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  destroy  five  sixths  of  his  sub- 
jects. Lest  we  should  howerer  ascribe  such  demency 
to  Itlamism,  we  are  infbnned.by  his^on,.  that,  his 
father  had  become  an  apostate,  having  been  persuaded 
by  his  Vizier  Abulfadhel,  that  Mofaanmi^  was  no 
more. than  an  Arab  gifted  with  extraordinary  elo- 
quence, and  that  the  Koran  was  an  invent^n!'^ 

5.  In  examining  the'  influence  of  Islamism  upon 
the  iocial  and  domestic  relations  of  life  we  touch  upon 
one  of  the  darkest  sides  of  that  pernicious  ereed. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too-  much  to  say,  that  ^erywhere 
beyond  the  precincts-  of  Christianity  a  special  curse 
rests  upon:  one  half  of  mankind, -r  the  female por-  ^ 

tion,  —  hut  that  this  is  nowhere  so  conspicuous^  as 
undAr  th^  domination  of  the  Koran.  ^^  Its  detailed 
legislation  respecting  women  in  general,  is  foiinded 
upon  the  erroneous  idea,  that  they  are -an  inferior 
grade  of  rational  beings,  whose  sole  destiny  is  to 
luring  forth  children  and  to  serve  their  husband's. 
Hence  the  Koran  places  the  entire  body  of  the  fair 
sex  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  imprifioninent,  and 
encourages  Jhe  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  men,  at 
the  expence  of  the  freedom  aild  dignity  of'the  women. 

'^  Metomfs  of  the  empenUr  Jahanpieit  'written  by  hhntelf; 
trBOslated-bJrPriee.  1829.  pag.  54,     '     . 

**  ".fiet  ht^t^ntt  vM  Mt  ber  Umftlfttn  €etten  biefer  ffUlrfiibn,  nnb 
tin  f^re^renber  ^ttuii,  koefd^  <tnfir  verbirblid^fii  (Stnffuf  bie  ^rfdnltd^en 
SeibenMaftcn  unb  hit  mtionalt  SBtfanqenf^tit  etned  Ulkfitxtoxmn  fXeltgton^^ 
fdfUxi  fort  tmb  fort  ilben  muf."    IDdllmgcr  pag.  20. 
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To  the  husband  is  extended  by  the  faeaven-^ent  Ko^ 
ran^  the  right  of  inflicting  corporeal  pumslipient  upon 
his  wife ,  and  unfaithfulness  on  her  part  18  punished 
with  death  or  the  most  degrading  and  painful  chas- 
tisements. Islamism,  in  short,  lowers  matrimony' be- 
neath the  standard  of  Roman  Paganism.  The  .wife, 
not  being  the  companion  of  the  life  and  partaker  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the. husband,  entertains,  for 
him  feelings  of  fear,  rather  th^n  of  affection,  and  re- 
cognises* in  him  only  the  lord  who  decides  her  fate 
just  as-  his  capricious  mood  may  dictate.^*  However 
low  the  standard  may  be  which  Moslemin  take  of  the 
matrimonial  alliance,  they  nevertheless  consider  it 
the  duty  of  every  woman  to  live  in  the  marriage  estate ; 
to  lead  a  single  or  widowed  life,  before  she  has  reached 
old  age,  is  regarded  as  wilfully  transgressing  a  divine 
law.  But  this  also  arises  from  the  idea  that  women 
are  incapable  of  jself-^control,  and  incompeteilt  to 
n^aintain  a  loioral  position  without  due  supervision 
and  guardianship;  it  also  implies  the  deplorable  im- 
potence of  Islamism,  which  despairs  of  effectually 
disciplining  the  heart  of  a  woioan;  and  resigns  the 
task  of  controlling- her  passions  as  one  hopelessly 
beyond  its  power.  ®*^   . 

'*  Perfectly  cofisi^teDt  with  this  riew  the  prophet  nerer  ele- 
Tate4  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  to  a  religions  rite,  the  Imam, 
Molla  or  Sheich  being  only  present  in  his  ciyil  capacity,  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  marriage  contract.  Chardin  .Yojages  en  Perse,  ed.  de 
Langle's  IL  pag.  230.   D'Ohsson  TEmpire  Othoman  H.  362. 

*®  Thotigh  women  are  not  directly  excluded 'from  future  hap- 
piness, -yet  it  is  a  disputed  point  in  the  schools  of  Moslem  dirinity, 
whether  they  are  to  have  a  separate  Paradise,  with  pleasures  eor^ 
responding  to  that  of  the  men.   DOllinger  pag.  21. 
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The  religious  education  of  the  Moslem  women  is 
limited  to  their  being  drilled  into  a  mechanical  repe- 
tition of  certain  forms  of  prayer,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  true  devotion  never  breathes.  The  innate  suspicion 
aiid  utter  want  of  confidence  with  which  Moslemin 
regard  their  religious  teachers,  forbids  their  women 
obtaining  the  shadow  of.  religious  instructiou  from 
the  Sheichs, — the  legitimate  fountains  of  authoritative 
teaching;**  Moslemin  indeed  discourage  their  wives 
from  strict  adherence  to  their  religious  duties,  lest 
they  should  fancy  themselves  on  an  equality  with 
their  husbands  and  kick  against  their  authority.®* 
Under'  such  circumstances  it  i*  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  a  total  destitution  of  religious  feeling  should 
exist  among  the  femdes  of  the  Moslem  community. 
An  Arab  writer  alludes  to  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Rabia-,®*  but  this  isolated  case,  such  as  it,  only 
renders  the  general  darkness  of  female  ignorance  and 
degradation  the  more  perceptible. 

6.  Polygamy  has  been  defended  with  consider- 
able ingenuity"  by  Moslem  writers  but  as  might  natur- 
ally be  expected,  with  little  success.  The  Koran  itself 
admits  the  difficulty,  in  expressing  Mohammed's  own 
experience  in  the  matter :  "Ye  cannot  carry  yourselves 

^^  Axlmi^ion  to  the  Mosques  is  only  granted  to  the  more  aged 
females,  and  that  only  at  times. 

"   Bupkhardfs  Travels  in  Arabia.   1829.  U.  pag.196. 

®'  She  liyed  in  the.2<*  qeirtury  of  the  Hedgra,  but  thie  account 
giren  by  £bn  Chajikan  implies  that  the  Koran  rather  damped  than 
nourished  her  flame  of  devotion;  she  considered  herself  divinely 
punished  by  sickness  for  having  contemplated  the  pleasures  of 
Paradise,  as  she  had  learned  them  from  the  Koran!  Tholuck*8 
Bluthensammlung  aus  der  Morgenl&ndischen  Mystik,  pag.  31. 
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equally  between  women  in  all  respects/*  Sur.  ly.  3. 
It  has  proved  a  curse  in  the  education  of  the  children; 
the  sons  are  separated  from  each  x>ther.  from  their 
childhood,  ^d  initiated  into  the  revengefiil  plots*  of 
their  intriguing  mothers.  ^^  Hence  it  happens,  especii^j 
in  royal  harems,  that  brothers  only  recogaiscf  in  each 
other  dangerous  rivals  and  threatening  usurpers.  In 
one. Moslem  dynasty  only,  viz.  that  of  the  Ottoman 
empire t  have  we  an  undisputed  line  of  succession; 
but  how  dearly  was  it  purchased!  The  crime  oi fratri- 
cide was.  duly  legalised  and  raised  to  an  imperial 
statute  by  Mohammed  11  *^*  after  .he  and  his  great 
grandfather  3&j^sid  had,  given  th&  precedent  for  the 
perpetration  ef  this  atrocious  crime;®*  not  only  were 
brothers  of  the  Sultan  thus  cleaved  out  of  the  way 
but  alao  uncles  and  nephews.  Th^Fetwa  orisanction 
of  the  Moslem  diviiies,  is  given  upon  the  authority  of 
the*  Koran:  ""Disquietude  is  worse  than,  murder." 
Thus  the  successor  of  that  prophet,  who  condenmed 
the  eacposure  of  new-bom  children  as  a  Pagan  abom- 
ination legally  becomes  the  murderer  of  his  brother, 
nephews  and  uncles !  •  The  Persian  custom  of  the 

*^  See  the  excellent  remarks  on  Poljg^aoijrlfOhler:  XXtltx  be< 
9ilt(4(hrif  bf43#I«««  ^mn  Qvangcltum.  iSkfammelte  €d^nfiteii  p.  399— 40e. 
The  artiole  w|M' translated  into  English  bj  Mr.  Meng^. 

**  The  Historian- Raima  records  the  murder  of  19  brothers  of 
Mohammed  III.  with  a  calmness^  wliich  is  tmely  chacacterisiic :  **In 
a  tumult  which  arose  on  the  occasion  of  the  Aineral  of  the  Sultan, 
19  brothers  of  the  emperor,  all  innocmU  and  guiltless,  were  strai^led 
and  a^ed  to  the  company  of  Martjrs."  Annals  of  the  Turkish 
Empiref  translated  bj  Fraser  1829.  I.  pag.  41/ 

^  Mpuradgea  D'Ohssen  HL  pag.  315.  ^ammef*f  Getdiiohte 
del  Osmaaischen  Reichef.  ^ 
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Sofi-dynastj,  of  blinding  those  prinees  not  destined 
to  succession t  appears  merciful,  in  cornparison  with 
tlHS  barbarity.^'  In  addition  to  these  pernicious  aad 
terrible  consequences  of  Polygamy  which,  besides  four 
lawful  wiyes,  permits  an  uulimited  nymber  of  con- 
cubines, we  need  scarcely  mention  the  glowing  rerenge 
and  the  hot-burning  jealousies  of  *the  incarcerated 
inmates  of.  the  harems,  which  are  transformed  into 
nurseries  of  unnatural  vices,  assassinations  and  secret 
poisonings.  These  crimes  are  committed  with  the 
greater  impunity,  as  these  hidingplaces  are  closed 
to  the  surveiUance  of  the  organs  of  justice.  Not. in 
vain  have  Moslem  historians  remarked,  that  certain 
princes  have  understood  the  difficult  task  of  keeping 
order,  and  peace  in  the  several  departments  of  their 
respective  harems.  Thus  it  is  stated  in  praise  of  the 
Spanish  king  Aben  Alahmar,  that  hiii.  consummate 
skill  succeeded  in  restoring  and  maintaining  peaceful 
relatiolis  among  his  wives.  ^^ 

K  is  one-  of  the  laws  of  divine  providence  tli^t 
every  offence  against  .the  natural  order  of  things  is 
sure  to  ^e  revenged;  that  polygamy  is  recompensed 
in  its  prejudicial  effects,  no  one  wiQ  deny;  but  it  re- 
mains yet  to  be  shown,  that. the  institution  htu^  no 
foundation  in  the  natusal  or  psychological  organisation 

*^  'Chardin  V.  pag.  242.  liaieolm*8  History  of  Persia.  XL  pagf. 
431,  Eraser  in  hiM  Journey  into  Khorasan  pag.  204.  records,  that 
he  found  a  young  prinoe  in  hi«  room  with  his  ^yes  dosed,  gropiiig 
about  with  his  hands.  Upon  inquiring  what  lie  was 'doing,  the 
prince  replied,  "I  practise  myself  in  being  blind,  for  thou  knpwest, 
when  my  father  dies,  they  will  either  kill  us ,  or  put  out  our  eyes." 

*^  Conde  III.  pag.  29.  The  late  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt 
in  said  to  hare  met  with  equal  success.   Michaud  VIX.  pag.  92. 
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of  either  sex.  It  is  in  the  first  place,  morally  imposs- 
ible for  a  man  to  treat  each  of  his  wives  with  the 
like  affection  and  confidence;  and  before  it  can  be 
assumed  to  be  desirable  for  men  to  have  more  than 
one  TKnife,  it  must  be' proved,  that  the  female  heart  is 
of  such  an -organisation,  as  will  enable  it  cheerfully 
to  divide  the  affection  of  one  kusband.  This  we  know 
is  impossible;  nor  dare  we  suppose  that  here  cdone 
was  an  oversight  in  the  wiseprovidence  of  God,  which 
caused  Him  to  create  wants  in  the  nature  of  man, 
which  H^  did  not  dike  create  in  the  constitution  of 
woman.  ®'  Matrimonial  love  surrenders  itself  entirely 
and  requires  a  similar  return;  but  this  cannot  exist 
under  the  baneful,  infiuence  of  Islamism;  that  the 
wife  is  here  but  a  slave  and  a  commodity  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  poorcman  has  only  one  wife,  just 
as  he  may  happen  to  possess  but  one  camel  or  one 
tent,  whilst  the  rich  man  may  have  many;  if  it' can 
be  proved  that  man*s  constitution  demands  a  plurality 
of  wives-,  it  is  th^  unjust  to  withhold  it  firom  the  less 
Wealthy  of  the  ccwnmunity.*® 

7,  Being  considered  as  apiece  of  property,  which 
the  thief  hides  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  house  and  re- 
moves firom  society,  the  woman  caA  be  disposed  of 
at  any  moment  by  her*  lord  and  husband.   Divorced  ^ 

•*  Polygamy  obTiously  destroys  all  spiritual  affection  in  matri- 
mony; the  spiritual  element  which' should  predominate,. —  since  a 
mere  physical  union  is  not  one  of  a  matrimonial  character  in  the 
Sefipture-term  and  signification,—  is  utterly  ofikiiown  to  the  Moslem 
beiiey'er. . 

*®  Journal  Asiatiqne  1836.  II.  pag.  420.    Mohler  pag.  401. 

**  The  prescribed  •  worJIs  need  only  be  pronounced  to  make  it 
tffeeUuJ.    Hedaya  L  pag.  201, 
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makes  it  easy  for  Moliammedans  to  change  their 
wives*  at  any  time;  they  have  moreover  the  powerful 
example, of  the  prophet:  who,  to  enable  him  to 
marry  Zaids  wife,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love, 
persuaded  him  to  divorce  her!*'  Thatxiivorce  is  not 
so  common  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  step,  but  ta  the  law  which  requires  the 
husband  to  restore  to  the  divorced  womaQ  her  dowry; 
also  to  the  husband*s  jealousy  which  makes  the  thought 
intolerable  that,  his  wife  should  be  ever  seen  by  an- 
other, man.  ^^  Among  the  poorer  glasses  >  separation 
is  of  daily  occurrence.  As  Seneca  could  say  of  the 
Roman  ladies  of  his  day  that  they  counted  the  years 
no  more  after  the  Consuls^  but  after  their  husbands, 
so  Mohammedans  mark  th.e  evenjbs  of  .their  age. by 
the  number  of  their  wives.  A  French  traveller  having 
asked  an  aged  Egyptian,  whether  he  remembered  the 
campaign  of  Napoleon,  he  answered,  that  he  had  his 
ievevdeenth  %uife  at  that  time!**  Even  among  the 
simple,  Beduins,-  the  cooling  down  of  the  husband*s 
affection  is  sufficient  reason  for  a  divorce.*^ 

"  Snr.  XXXUL  4-6.  37.  38.  39^ 

*'  The  diffioaltj  ^of  restoring^  the  Aowry  is  aroided ,  by  eom- 
pelling  the  poor  woman  through  harsh  tc^atment  to  sue  fbr  divorce, 
as  in  this  case,  she  can  claim  nothing.  Qanoon-e-Islam :  or  the 
customs  of  the  Moosnlmaos  of  India  by  Jaffbre  Shureef «  translated 
by  Herklots.  1832.  pag.  146.  Malcolm's  Hist,  ot  Persia  II.  p.  592. 

**  Michaod  Vll.  pag.  84.  He  also  relates  that  a  man  once  re- 
jected his  wife,  casting  her  Oiit'into  the  street,  because  the  day 
before  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  instead  of  a  son,  as  h?'had 
wished. 

^^  An  Arab  45  years  of  age  was  Ibund  to  have  had  50  wives 
in  succession.  Burkhardt*s  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys, 
1839.  pag.  64. 
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In  the  fkce  of  so  deep  and  prevalent-a  corruption, 
;iirtiich  gnaws  at  the  very  roots  of  social  life,  dissolves 
all  family  ties,  and  poidons  the  most  sacred  xelations, 
it  cannot  be  deemed  exaggerated  to  aver,  that  Islam- 
ism  hypocritically  presents  only  the   external  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  the  re&lity  of  truth.  •  Thus,  it 
glories  in  maintaining  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
.the  Divine  Unity,  but  in  its  denial  of  the  Divine  Tri- 
nity, possesses  only  the  abstract  form  without  the 
substance  *pf  the  taiith;  it  surrounds  itself  with  the 
external  show  of  conscientious  devotion,  but  as  its 
ritoal  is  destitute  of  the  living  breath  of  true  and 
fervent  prayer,  it  can  only  represent  the  semblance 
of  cooununion  with  God.    It  enjoins  festing  and  re- 
quires abstinence  from  certain  meats  and  chrinks,  but 
in  letting  loose  those  appetites,  which  mogt  rcfquire 
spiritual  restraint,  it  affords  only  another  instance  of 
the  Pharisaical  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swaUowing  a 
camel  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  careftil  veiling  and 
the  complete  separation  from  men,  which  the  Koran 
impedes  upon  women,  but  a  revolting  caricature  of 
purity;  since' the*  practical  contempt  fbr  women  and 
the  sanctity  of  matrimony,  together  with  the  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  divorce,  «tand  directly  opposed  to 
the  preservation  of  female  morality.     No^  sadsfied 
with  this  looseness  of  the  matrimonial  tie,  Moham- 
med»  after  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  introduced  a  kind 
of  temporary  marriage, ^^  which  consisted  in  hiring 

V-  The  Jfoto  orMatu  was  repeatedly  saDctioned  bjMohanimed; 
on  toipe  oceasioDt;  e.  g. 'during  the  campaign  to  Cheibfl^  it  was 
interdicted.  Weil*t  ''Mohammed  der  Prophet'*/ pag.  228. 
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a  wife  for  any  definite  tertn,  at  the  expiration  of  wfaich^ 
she  might  be  dismissed  without  any  formality.  Omar 
is  said. to  have  abolished  it,  but  KaKph  Mamun  was 
only  prevented  fi^om  Jegalisii^  it  again ,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Moslem  divines.  •'.  It  is  condemned  by 
the  Sonniteis,  biit  is  practised  among  the  Pepsian 
Shiites  to  t^e  present  day.*^  The  condition  of  morals 
among  .the  mien;  who  sa  degrade  the  position  of  wp^ 
man;  may  easily  bet  imagined.  It  would  be  an  offence 
to  European,  -not  to  say,  .C%ri8t/an  refinenient,  to 
drag  to  V light  those  heathenish  and  unnatural  viced 
which  are  perpetrated  under  the  patron^ge  of  the 
religion  ^ofth^*  Koran.  ••  This  doubtless  has  hitherto 
been  .one  <rf  the  main  causes  of  the  general  fitUure  .of 
Missionary  .enterprize  among  Mohammedans :  for  the. 
Moslem  is  naturally  averse  to  abandon  a  creed  which 
mak^s  such  extraordinary  concessions  to  his  most 
depraved  and  vicious  appetites.  *  It  is  very  true  that 
Christianity  met  with  e(jual  opposition  among  Pagans 

•'    Abulfeda  Annales  Muslemici  n.  p.  197« 

•^  Maicolni*8  Hi9tdrj  of  Persia.  11.  pAg.  WV,  A  parallel  easo 
in  Arabia.   Burkhardt's  TrareU  in  Arabifl  lit  pag  376. 

*^  Wboerer  maj  desire  intbrraation  upon  ^these  di^ic  subjeoto, 
will  find  it  in  the  ^'Memoirs  of  Barber*'  pag.  59.  Houradgea  d*Ohs- 
Bon  III.  pa^.  270.  Michaud  Vll.  86. '  Fraser's  Journey  into Elborasan 
pag. '547.     *         ;      .  /,...• 

^  **.La  secte  est  trap  libertine  et  trop  ^attrajantfi  pour  la  quitter, 
c'est  une*peste  t)^  loi,  qui  s'lest  iatroduite  par  les  armed'  et  par  Ih 
force,  et  qui  va  tbi^jours  aVan^ant  de  nieme(l080)  je  ne  Tdis  guere 
d*autres  mojem  que  veu^-la  memes  qui-  seient  V^pabl^A  ^  c<>°^ 
niencer  a  Tebraiiler  ef  a  la  deraciner,  si  ce  nVst  done  qu'*irsur- 
Tienne  de  ces  grands  et  extraordiuaires  ooUps  du  eiel,  et  que  Dieu, 
par  cette  toute-puissante  et  toute  particuliere  providence  n'y  mette 
la  main."    Dernier,  Voyages  Ani§terd.  1699.  U.  pag.  86. 
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at  the  cominencement  of  oor  era;  bat  Paganism  was 
not  supported  in  its  yices  by  a  religious  tytUm  like 
that  of  Islamism,  the  shaking  a^diq^rooting  of  which, 
will' finally  xonstitute  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  pi 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  . 

8.  To  a  somewhat  more  fityourable  restdt  leads 
the  examinatioh  of  the  domestic  and  national' institu- 
tion of  slavery)  ,as.  it  exists  among  the -Moslem  com- 
munity. The  legislation  of  the  Koran  is  on  the  whole, 
less  ^  cruel  and  degrading  respecting  slaves,  than  it  is 
cofaceming'wtmien.-  Alfhotigli  the  feinale  slave's  who 
enrich  the  harem;  share,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  degradation'  of  the  entire  sex',  yet  Mohammed  in- 
culcates the  mild,  treatnaent  of  slaves  in  general,'  and 
to  ^ye  them'^eir  Kberty  is  deemed -ly  him  a.meri- 
tOrieus  work;''Sqra  XZIY:  .33.  -A  female'  slavd  is  not 
to  be  separated 'from  her  child,  and  if  it  be  the  child 
of  the  master,  she  is'  to  be  free  at  his  death.'  As 
the*  power  of  the  Saracens  became  extended,  and  the 
number  of  slaves  were  multiplied,  their  lot  consequently 
became  more/imbittered,  and  the  Mosleni^  divines  de- 
clared the  mufd^r  of  a  slave  to  be  a  legal  act.^  As 
acts  of  ^oppression  are  generally  revenged  byrebellion 
and  bloodshedr  so  it  was  in  this  case;  the  Zengi slaves 
at  Bussora  rose  A.D.  K68  against  t^eir  masters,  and 
aclcnowIedgingAli,  theFatamitt,  as  their  ruler,  a  revo- 
lution followed  which  is  stated  to  have  cost  100^000 
human  lives,,  and  coidd  only  be  suppressed  after  nine 

^   Mathews*  Translation  of  tke  MUtteat-ul-Matabih  n.  p.  139— 

ui.'eoi. 

'  Hcdaya  I  479.  *  Hedajrk  IL  414. 
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fenn  bt  Uoddshed.  * '  A  notorious  eaenr|^-of  the  Sjrian  , 
Chrifttiabs;  IiDad-ed-Deeti;  was  likewi^  mlifdered  ill  \ 

114^  by  a  febellioug'hpst  of  slaves^  and  not'seMonf 
it  happened  that  fugitive  slaves  fought  bloody  battles  ^ 

at  theheieid  of  an  army  of  insurants.    But  %hen\ 
rulers  surrounded  their  persons  with  Hosts  df  slaves, 
upon  whose  protection  they  jriainly  depended  tcit  per^ 
sonal  safety «  and  :began  to  entrust  them  wiA  liomB 
of  the  most'importunt  oMces  of  state ,  fli^seslivetf 
ult&nat^ly  became,  lords  of  their  nut^ters*  atid  the  re* 
suit  was,  that  in  Egypt,  the  unheafd^of  inMitntion  of  ' 
tiDulocralital  Government  .came  to  be  ei!(tablisbed. 
The  Circai^sian-klavei^  mete  finrt  introduced  into  Egypt . 
by  Sultan-  AlmansoV'  Ketaun^  aiad  they  were  soon 
powerful  enoiigh  to  .possess  themselves  for  128  years 
of  the  government  of  the  land,  and  to  place  thirty- 
two  princes  of  the  Circassian  dynasty  of  Mamelukes 
on  the  thfcone,*'     *     • 

"  9«.It  ^id^  p8^  of  the  character  of  Islamisin,  iiili 
poUtico-religious.  system  of 'faith,  to  put 'forth  iVe 

.*  Prioe'«  WohamfRd^li  Hittpir^  n.  pag>  162.  '   ,    .     ' 

'  .  Edebali ,  ihe  Wiziet  of  Drchan ,  prppoted  th?  borribto  plan  pf 
forming  th'«  Jeni  T^erry,  ^aniMAriea  or  tlia  '^Nw^  Atmj/'^  pfChHi» 
Uan  dSfdren:  k^  for  neariy  GOO  fears,  boj^,  all  biMi&'Chrittiiyta; 
were  eQlist^  into  a  hod;  pf  al^lMt  Jta,000»  at  last  40,000  etroog, 
torn  away,  year  by  year  from  their  parents ,  circuliicised ,  trafned, 
cprrupted.to  the^kith  and  morals  of  their  masters^  tlms  pro^oing 
a  threefold  apost^cy  from  parefBts,-  religioti  a&4  «ati>ra  ednntiy'in  a( 
least  'M^.A  mUUirn  pf^ilksti^oes.  •  Oji  the  piaos  w^re  both  the. 
Nieoin^ian  i^/A  .Caesarian  Eiuebitia  wefe  .ohie  forced  to  abjtfra 
Uieir  errors  and  to. subscribe  to  ibhe  Nicene*  cnTe^,  there,  these* 
Christian  youths  were  cQqip«liel  to.  alijure  their  faith,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Church  of  the  holy  Synod  were  written,  oirer  with  the 
Moslem  creed !    Hammer's  Grcsehichte  des  Osmanischerf  Reiches. 

S» 
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paost  extravagant  and  illimitable  claims.  As  successors 
of  the  Imams,  the  government  of  the  universe  belonged 
to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  the  like  pretensions  lie 
dormant  in  the  Sultaii  of  Turkey,  as  the^  alleged- suc- 
'cessor  of  the  ancient  Kalipbate.  Ever  since  Seliln  L 
was  ackli03JV'ledged  by  the  Meccan  sherifs,  titular  Ka- 
liph  of  Cairo,  as'the^uccessor  of  the  last  Abasside, 
the  Siiltan  of  Constantinople  hais  been  acknowledged 
>s  the  spiritual  head  of  the  3onnite  section  of  the 
Mohammedans;  and  all  Moslem,  princes  with  their 
dependencies  consider  themselves  only  members  of 
the  Oismanic  Autocrat;  even  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
acknowledges  the  $piritual  supremacy  of  the  Sultan.  ^ 
According  to  the  claims  of  tlie  Kiiliphate  as^a 
political  and  spiritual  supremacy,  no  other  than  a 
Moslem  nder  can  demand  obedience  from  Moham- 
medans;^ point  which  statesmen  at  the  present  day 
would  da'  well  to  bear  in  mind ,  in  dealing  with  the 
^refractory  Mohammedans  of  India.  The  precept  that 
the  subject  is  bound  to  pay  homage  to  ^*the  powers 
that  be,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Koran;  Mohammed, 
never  imagining  that  the  true  believers  could  ever 
fell  undejr  the  dbiniuion  of  an;f  foreign  power ,  made 
90  provision  for  such  an.  event;  and  so  long  as  breath 
remains  in  the  body  of  the  Moslem  commiinity,  they 

**  "JDaraudentf^Jtangch^tc  ^^^toitxi^Uittn  rtotl^t  ttk  gorbcrang  9iup 
UnH  iet  ben.tJrtfbfn^verbontfimgen  M  3«f)«0  177V;  taf  bte  UJiab^dn^ig- 
fritber  ^axtaxm  tjoti  ^fcitcn  ber  $fbrte  on<tfaiitrt  xatxttM  ioUt,  enrfgte;  tie 
!fttrf{f(6eti  SBevcf(miSd)tiqteti  IxMxttn,  ba§  ter  guftan'&fd  Jtolt^Be  bei  gcffls 
Kc^e.  £)b<t^ert  aller  Senntd,  alfo  and)  bet  Tait^reti  fei^.bag  ber  JTartaren* 
d^an  bti^er  He  ^nlxflitur  burc^  ben  €uUair  Bcburfe ,  unb  ba$  bit frr  feine 
4^1ie  (^toalt  nhrx  3nbtni,^c(]^ara  iinb  SRarolfe'nuf  toegetiTer  ju  grofen 
Qntfernuttg  ntc^t^udftbe."  S^odtnger  pag;  36. 
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will  never,  except  from  dire  necessity,  submit  to  any 
other  than  Moslem  rule  and  government.  They  can 
only  feel  allegiance  to  be  due,  where  they  conceive 
Allah 'demands  it  from  them;  that  is  to  say,  only 
towards  the  government  which  derives  its  power;  in 
som€  way  or  other,  from  the  prophet  himself ^  and 
this  power,  of  course,  oould  be  delegated  to  no  other 
than  a  Moslem  sovereign.  The  rulers  of  Persia,  if 
Shiites>  or  the  Sultans  of  Constantijiople,  ifSbnnites, 
can  alone  claim  their  obedience,  for  in  them,  they  re- 
cognise the  legitimate  heads  of  the  Shiite  or  Sonnite 
Mohammedans,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  political  point 
of  view.®  • 

As  the  right  of  government  belongs  only  to  a 
Moslem  representative  and  successor  of  Mohammed, 
— who  is  "the  shadow  of  God  npon  earth'. — ^the  Mo- 
hammedans of  India,  being  accidentally  placed  under 
a  Christian  power^  feel  themselves  bound  to  consider 
it  only  as  usurped  for  a  time,  and  that  they  are  in 
duty  authorised  to  take  the  first  favourable  opportunitjr 
of  shaking  it  off,  and  of  transferring  their  allegiance, 
to  a  Moslem  ruler.  The  Moslem  divines  of  India,  at 
one  time,  were  prepq,red  to  consider  that  resistance 
to  the  Government  of  the  East-India  Company  should 
be  dealt  with  as  a  crime  ;•  but  their  readiness  to  sup- 

^  As  loDg  tlierefore  as  Mohammedaixs  remaia,  such' it  is  not 
wite  or  prudent  to  trust  t^  auy  loyal  expressions,  which  the j- may 
utter  when  thBj  feel  eorapdUd  to  submit -to  another,  ihan'that 
w^ich  they  consider  thair -divinely  appointed  jg|<oVernmcnt.  Hebellion 
is  not  only  a  dominant  natural  instinot  in  Moslemin^  but  with.theni> 
it  is  religion  and  a  matter  of  consdenqs  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke, 
at  the  yery  first  opportunity. 

•   See  Edinburgh  Reyiew  L.  pag.  473. 
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port  the  preteQsions  of  the  king  of  Delhi;  mt§ogal 
ttmes^has  proved  their  ^typocrLsy.^®  As  the  coiifetmoii 
of  Jslamism  is  the  indispensible  precequisite  to  legi* 
iimatize  a  govermnent,  aChri^ian  power  ruling. over 
a  Mohamioedan  community,  can  only  be  looked  upon 
a«.  an  insufferable  anomajy.  ,  \ 

When  Ferdinand  of  Spain  expelled  the  Mo6rs 
from  his.  dominion,-  the  measure  was  not  merely 
prompted  by  a  bUnd  religious  fanaticism;  as  has  been 
thought  by  some,  but  was  dictated  by  a  deep-sighted 
policy.**  The  Spanish  Mohammedans  from  the  be- 
ginning were*  always  well-armed  and. ready  for  action; 
and  after  their  subjugation  cast  longing  eyes  towards 
their  African  brethren,  with  whom  they  sustained  a 
secret  intercourse ;  so  long  therefore  as  they  remained^ 
a  ^hrjeatening  thunder-cloud  hung  oyer  the  Peninsula; 
since,  the  firsjt  landing  of  a  Moslem  army  on  its  shores 
would  have,  brought  every  Mosleni  under  arms.*' 

***  With  wonderful  prectsioD  I^Ilinfer  predicted  this  eVeDt  as 
ttif  back  aa  1838.  *3toai  (inb  bte  ®tUi^t^%tUffxUn  i^^tKbcfian  fe^r 
(efcitUHlCig/brn  SRotfUmtfc^em  ^ecrrtff  flrafbarcr  Gmp^ontng  auf  \ti>tn  WiUxs 
ftanh  ^egen  He  ^crrfdiaft  ber'Cfl.  ^om^^a^^nfc  anguioenbrti*;  oiber  btcfetben 
tDurben;  tvenit  man  xien  bem  SBcrfa^ren  jl^rer  @[olU()cit  im  ^iir; 
!ijd>cn  fftiidtt  tunUtttt  anf  ba^  ii)xi^t  fcfcliegen'barf,  bet  ber  rrftcn  gun* 
$igen  *9iu4ft(6t  tic  9(nfM(f  <  eine«  aftodlrtmfd^cn  ^r^tftibftttcir  mft  grrnben 
btft<^  ti^re  %tt»ai  Miiterfluj^VB."^    IDo Hiitgcr  pag.  ^6;  .ii^le  64. 

*.*,l1ie  lfoor9  were  expelled  frpm  Spain  and  driven  back  to 
Africa  in  Uip  t5'"  century. 

"  Hence  the  Moslem  rulers  treated  Christian  princes  simply 
as  usurpers ,  who ,  as  inficfels ,  could  not  receive  their  power  from 
God,  or  tfct  as  his  rice-re^nts  vHpon  earth.  Hence  also  the  Arab 
word,  Tsrghi,  rebel-chief,  tts^rpator,  which  the  Mo^lemin  already 
applied  to  the  Byzantine  Emperors ;  and  after  them. to  other  Chris- 
tian soTefeigns.'^  Louis  XVI.  Caused  a  eohiplaint  to  be  lodged  at 
the  court  of  MoroQco ,  requiring  the  Etnp^or  to  apply  the  title  of 
Saltan  .to  the  kings  of  Frande;  the  reply  *was:  ''^ione  kn«w  who 
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Mbdenun  and  Christians  can  never  be  fused  into  onie 
political,  body.;,  the  former  must  ever  remain  a  clog 
in  the  machinery  of  a  commonwealth,  owing  to  their 
singular  pretensions-  and  their  peculiarly  obstinate 
views  and  customs ,  which ,  from  their  heterogeneous 
character,  resist  every  process  of  assimilation:  on  the 
other  hand,.  Christians  must  ever  remain  strangers 
or  passive  meipbers  in  a  religious  polity,  which  is 
administered  upon  the  principles  of  the  Koran.  This 
has  long  since  been  exemplified  •  in  the  Turkish 
Eippire. 

10.  The  absolutely  despotic  form  of  Moslem 
.government  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  the 
general  type  of  Asiatic  rule,  but  erroneously  so,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  sovereign  power  being 
limited  in  the  non-Mosleqiite  states  of  Asia.  No 
Hindoo  monarch  e.  g.  could  interfere  with  the  im- 
munities of  the  Brahmins  or  with  the  institution  of 
caste.  The  Emperor. of  China,  although  the  son. of 
heaven,  and  approached  by  his  subjects  with  profound 
reverence,  yet  can  only  fill  up  the  offices  of  the  state 
from  a  list  of  candidates  which  is  prepared  for  him 
by  a  learned  body  of  his  subjects.  Different  is  it  with 
"the  princfes  of  the  faithful;"  here,  the  union  of  the 
civil  and  spiritual  powfer,  and  a  military  rule,  founded 

should  deseire  this  title  in  the- life  to  come;  those  whom  God  would 
orown  in  paradise,  were  th%  triie'Suk&ns;  and  not  those  Who  were 
to  be  east  hit6  iiell-ftre ;  the  court  oould  therefore  never  give  that 
title  to  the  monarohs  of  Trance; "yea  it*  would  rather  give  it  up, 
and  though  Turkey  ^d  given  that  title,. it  Was  done  only  by  the 
Vizier,  for  the  Sultan  could  never -have  sanctioned  it"  Sacy  Chres- 
tomathie  Arabe  ILL  pag.  318.  Agrcll's  Reise  nach  Marokko.  1790. 
pag.  282. 
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upon  the  prestige  of  conquest,  produce  the  most  un- 
qualified form  of  a  despotic  goyemment.  In  Persia, 
tiie  military,  and  in  Turkey,  the  theoeratieal  element 
of  the  Kaliphate  predominate;  henc^  we/haye  Jess 
brutal  tyranny,  less  convulsions  of'dynastie  changes 
m  the  latter,  than  in  the  former.  *•  To  show  that  the 
despotic  nile  of  the  Sultan  originates  in.  the  l^eligion 
of  which  he  is^  the  head,  We  may  add,  that  his  acts 
of  tyranny  are  bJI  looked  up'on  as  proceeding  from  a 
kind  of  .divine  inspiration  i  which  none -Ventures  to 
question.  The  Moslem  divines  assert  that  the  Sultan 
inay  kill  fourteen  jpeople  every  day  without  owing  an 
^planation  to  any  one.  The  official  holiness  of  his 
person  is  in  nowise  destroyed  by  any  vicious  deeds, 
he  may.  (Commit  as  a  private  individual.  '^ 

The  Sultan  who  is  generally  styled  by  his  mother, 
"my  Lion,**  or  "my  Tiger,"  is  chiefly  dreaded  by  those 
who  are  in  his  immediate  presence.  The  higher  the 
dignity  and  the  greater  the  confidence,  ihe  greater 
h^  always  been  the  danger;  this  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  thinisters  of  the  Porte,  From  lyjO 
to  }789,  168  of  these  dignitaries  have  occupied  the 
highest  post  in  the  iealofi;  few  of  them  have  retained 
it  so  long  as  two  years,  and  many  have  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.    Soleiman  caused  most  of 

*'  The  Persian  prqreTb,  **tlM  preseoce'  ^  the  Shah  is  a  oon- 
mimnfSTe";  an^  the  Turkish  titlen  of  the  Saltan,  ^the  Bhed<)er  of 
blood*',  "the  murderer"  Ckunkmr  or  Kan»Jdi»hi^  mark  the  character 
of  both  Gorernmehtt.  Chardin  V^  d20.  ThomtoQ*t  present  state  of 
Turkey  18Cf9. 1.' 112. 

*  .  **  The  same  diaj  be  said  of  the  Snltdn' of  Morocco:  *fnie«]^dR9l 
Mv  ^ner  tDtOfttf  al,  et  vhaHj^  bie  ^fr^,  dnbctt,  %tx^M  fie,  ffrllt  ft  xAtUt 
\n,  tt«b  UMd^fdt  bomit  gcnidf  feiner  Sauae,  donimtfenj^ebef  fdncorSttt^fffTc- 
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his  prime  nimisteis  to  be  executed  one  after  the  otVer; 
but  an  indtinctiTe  obedience  and  inclination  to  submit 
to  what  is  deemed  the  hea^'en^-ordained  power,  so 
strcmglj  influence  the  Moslem,  that  he  considers  any 
barbarity  tolerable,  and  the  most  perverted  deeds  tnse 
and.  natuf'al;  even  ta'  die  by  the  hand  of  the  iSultan 
or.  at  his  command,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  sure 
pledge-  ot  eternal  salyation*  and  a  miCrt^nrdem  worthy 
to  be  .desired.*'  . 

'11.  The*  question  arises,  whether  amidst  such 
tyranhical  oppression/  these  desj^ie  princes  ever  at^ 
tempted  to  dlter  the  religion  of  tfie  country.  The 
history  of  Islamism  replies  in 'the.  negative.'  Th^jB 
are  but  few  instances  in  which  Mohamn^edan  princes 
have' ventured  to  igake  any  alterations  in  their  creed; 
for  they  well  kn6w,  that  were  they  ta  attempt'  such  a 
thing,  th^y  would  ct^ase  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Grod^ 
head  in  the-  eyes  of  the  people,;  and  the  foundation 
of  their  owD  poWer  and  security  would  be  fatally  under-^ 
minod,  * '  The  creed  in  question,  had  rooted  t^o  dee^jr 
in  th6-  hearts  and  fives  of « the  people  .for  any  prince 
ever  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  task.  TheMos^ 

di  otbt  toebet  d«.(Scr)90. ^  lllfiite'0 ,  nb($  tiun  tfiit  voih  j^mfd^ct  vandb* 

fttntUt  f^tpatiimtnH)  .Kttc^  6cifid^te(t  mnl^.beinr.allrtniflcii  QMoHtHitw 
fiieTd."    ithabtii^  wn  femfo'f  Staiftxi^m,  fBloxefb%S3B;  pig.  138;  * 

**  iXJllingcr  iptLg.  39. 

*«  the  hmg  ofl)eUii,  iyfah-Uddin-ChatEi  'l830^coirtseiTed  Um 
id^  bat  wss  diMuaded  ftom  esnjriog^ipai;-  Feritlita  L  pag.  339. 

The  Emperor  Akbar  under  the  title  of  ftlJI  &ixJL^,  Vice-r^g^ent 
of  Godi  attempted  to  orig^riate  a  new  form  of  Deism ,- hUt  with  his 
death  it  fell  to  tlie  ground.  Vans  Kennedy's  account  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Liter.  Society  of  Bombay  Vol.  IL  1820. 
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lem  seldom  cares  to  fight  for  his  native  country,  his 
home  or  liberty,  but  sliouldbisre^ion  be  endangered, 
he  zisdously  tal^es  his  stand  beneath  t|ie  banner  of 
the  crescent.  £or  the  last  3.00  years,  the  defence 
and  spread  of  the  Shiite.  principles  was  the  pretext 
£or  every  battle  which  was  fought  by  the  Persians.  ^^ 

More  fortwiate  were  Moslem  monarch's  as  re- 
fonner3  of  abuses,  suppressors  of  heresies,  defenders 
of  orthodox  doctrines  and  revivers  of  religious  zeal; 
and  so  long  as  the  head  of  the  nation  was  satisfied, 
^6  subjects  considered  .all  jba  be  right.  "" The. power 
of  religion  i&  too  weak  without  the  authority,'!  said 
'.^jchun  Dervezeh,  ^and  he  explained  his  failure  in 
bringii^  back  the  sect  of  the  Rosbeniah  to  the  ortho- 
d^  ^kith,  by  the  &ct  of  there  havinjg  been Vomonjurch 
at  hand  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  heretics.^® 
This;  indeed,  was  the  usual  method  of  settling  disputes 
and  suppressing  abuses. .  Mir  2aid  Sherif  gave  it  as 
bis  opinion,  and  he  was  considered- the  prince  of 
doctors,  that  Timur.  had  been  called  by  Allah  tp  de- 
stroy infidels  and  heretics;  which  he  did  by  saturating 
the  fearth  with  the  blood  of  nations,  and  by  causing 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  in 
order  .t0  rfeyenge  the  death  of  Ali,  800  years  after 
the  murder  was  xjommitted.** 

12.  That  the  cause  of  Lslamism  shoidd  hiEiveheen 

^.\  Jialcolm's  History  of  Persia  II.  pag.  339. 

^  Leyden's  Vomoir  90^  the  Boshcniah  seoi,  Asfat.- Researoliat 
TqLXI.  fig.  386,. 

^*  Inttituts  ^pqliti^aes  et  mit^Mkirea  de  Itoerlao,  proprc^ieni 
appall^  Timour,  i«riu  par  lui-ia^iiia  ti  tftMluks  par  Laagjiet  M87, 
pag.  17. 120.  . .  » 
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supported  Ixj  such  fearful  destruction  a^d  bloodshed, 
is  to  be  traced,  not  so  much  to  the  personal  character 
of  its  protectors  and  reformers,  as  to  the  nature  of 
Islamkm  itself,  whtcfa  teaches  that  religion.is  a  system 
of  compulsion;,  and  maintains  that  it  is  the^4uty  of 
God*s  vicegerents  upon  earth,  to  punish  tr^tnsgression 
as  a  civil  ofifence  by  physical  power.  *^  OflTences  agaiiist 
the  precepts  of  the  Ko^an,  such  as  the  ordinance  df 
fasting  or  th^e  prohibition  of  wine,  are  therefore,  in- 
variably punished  with  pecuniary  fines  or  corporeal 
chastisements,  Ebn^Butata  relates,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction;  that  in  each  Mosque  in  Chinay'a'whip 
was  hanging,  for  the  spiritual  benefit -df  those  who 
were  not  at  their  places  during  prayers,  the  castiga-** 
tion  being  performed  by  the  presic^ng  Imam.  *  *  Buraes 
found  the  same  practice  prevailing  in  Bokhara,  where 
he  saw  persons  publicly  scourged  becsinse  they  had 
slept  during-prayer,  or  smoked  on  a  Friday.  *  *  In  times, 
of  extreme  severity,  an  order  of  spies- was  regularly 
formed,  who  penetrated  private  fetnilies  in  order  to 
betray  the  seorets  of  domestic  life.*^  As  the  legist^ 
lation  of  the  Koran  and  the  Sonna  extend  over  private 
and*  public  life^  it  is  considered  the  duty  of  the  organs 

'®  Doilinger  pag.  47  Bp^9:  '*<Dwfr  JKclifl^fon  (ft  n&m\i^  i^m  ?(n* 
lagt  na4  etne  ipciii^iii^t  S^a^i^ionfiali ,  \vn  flfcnge?;  mk  efnrm  iaun  ^en 
$litaIfancttoneii  iting*^e0*®cfit ,.  unb  bic  Vflid^f  btx'^tcHoettretrr  ®oite^ 
anf  (SxUt  i#  t9,  bie  UeJcrtrctungen  gu  jhafm."    . 

'^   Trarels  of  £bn  Biitata  {13^5)  translated  1^  Lee  1829.  . 

*'   Burne's  Travels  in  Bothara  1834.  L  pag.  313. 

.  '^  Kaliph  Omar  sanotipned  this  odious  practice  by  his  esarople, 
but  Dhaher  Billah,  after  it  had  risen  to  a  scandelous  pitoh  under 
kis  father,  suppressed  it.    Price's  Mohammedan  History  11.  211, 
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of  its  ftdmiuistration  to  inspect  both  departments  and 
to  punish  oflFenccs  in  each. 

It  cannot  therefore  surprise  us  to  learn,  th^t  the 
Fatamite,  Moeslidin-Allah,  whawas  bjrno  means  one 
of  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  cruel,  caused  every  person 
who  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  his  capital  af^r  the 
last  evening  prayer,  to  be  beh^ded,  **  Thia  compulsory 
system  of  religious  police  attained  its  greatest  height 
under  HaJcem  Biamar- Allah  from  996  to  1021;  he 
prohibited  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants^  becaase 
they  were  favourites  with  the  opponents  of  AH ,  and 
the  brewing  and  selling  of  beer,  because  Ali  disliked 
it;  dogs  and  swine  were  destroyed  as  impure  animals^ 
and  the  fishing  and  selling  of  eels  was  visited  with 
capital  punishment;  people  with  whom  were  found 
resins,  honey,  or  dates  were  executed,  because  these 
products  were  used  for  the  preparation  of  spirituous 
liquors;  chess  was  interdicted;  women  were  no  more 
allowed  to  look  out  of  their  windows  npr  to  go  into 
the  streets,  and  shoemakers  were  forbidden  to  supply 
them  with  shoes.**  This  man,  who  committed  in- 
numerable cruelties  against  the  Sonnites ,  Jews  and 
Christians,  .and  treated  his  subjects  with  such  con- 
summate tyranny,  is  still  worshipped  by  a  numerous 
sect,  as  an  incaniation  of  the  Deity!  Religious  zeal 
faasa'arely  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  but  the 
pseudo-theocratical  principle,  which  points  out'  the 

'*   Quatremere,  Vie  du  Khalife  (fo^zz  JourDal  AsiaiUque  1837. 
pag.  44.    He  resided  at  Kaitottran  A.  D.  959. 

•  '*-  The '  (ionsequenoe  of  these  prohibitioM  was ,  that  many  died 
fVom  starrattoQ'iil  their  houses.  SjU;  de  Sacy,  vi^du  Klialif^  Ha- 
kem 'Biamar-AUah.  Ezpos^  de  la  religion  des  Dralet  1838.  Tom.L 
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despotic  ruler  as  the  periton  "ta  whom  vengeance 
belongeth/'  could  not  fail  to  lead  to. tyrannical  op^ 
pression.  .  •      ■  ' 

13.  This  leads,  to  the  low  estimation  of  human 
life,  and  that  lust  of  dJbusing  andmutilating  the  human 
body,  of  which  the  history  of  IslamiSm  funlrehes-^uch 
numerous  and  unparalleled  instances,**  The. Koran 
is  not  responsible  for  o^  the  atrocious  crimes  com- 
mitted in  its  name,  but  it  is  powerless  to  check  or 
control,  the  terrible,  satisfaction,  which  its  ■  followers 
feel,  not  only  in  executions  en  masse,  but  especially 
in  inflicting  the  most  ingenious  and  unheard-of  tor- 
tures. It  cannot.be  said  that  the  Koran  directly  ad- 
vocates a  cruel  legislation ;  yet  we  must  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  inhuman  atrocities  committed  by  its 
followers ,  partly  in  the  licentious  excesses  which  it 
sanctions  and  which  are  generally  accompanied  with 
cruelty,  and  partly  in  its  teaching  that  war  and  de- 
struction are  the  legitimate  means  of  propagating  the 
faith.  The  Koran  thus  directly  excites 'and  sanctifies 
the  worstn  passions  of  human  nature.  Weapons,  at 
first  used  against  ihfidel^,  were  soon  turned  against 
each  other,  and  never  perhaps  were . crudities  more 
folly,  revenged  on  the  perpetrators ,  than  when  the 
Moslem  parties  executed  vengeance  upon  each  other.  ^^ 

^*  Christianity  in  holding  that  fhe  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ,  protests ,  not  indeed  against  capital  punishmenf  when 
lawful,  but  against  any  profanation  of  it  by  wantoDi  and 'cruel  mu- 
tilations: whenever  these  bar e^  been' perpetrated »  it  wa»  ajg^ainst 
the  spirit  of  the  Grospel. 

'*  The  reader  will  remember  that  jnore  of  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  the  prophet  fell  by  the  hand  of  co-religionists  than  by 
that  of  the  enemy.     In  the  battle  between  Ali  and  MoTiah  70,000 
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In  addition  to  the  terrible  straggle'  which  ensued 
whien  the  Qmayades  Usurped  the  Kaliphate,  we  may 
refer  to  .the  equally  cruel  sUife.when  they  were  de- 
feased«  and  the  Abassides,  as  the  legitimate  line  of 
succession^  resumed  the  power.  ^^ 

Noi  less  ferocious  was  the  suftnequent Nitruggle 
between  t^he  Shiites  and  the  niling'Kalii^hs  rm  .order 
to  r^enge  the  death.  6fHo^sein/Mochtar  executes 
48«060.MosIemin,  ail4  the  great  Sonnite  Hadshadsba 
sacri^ces  in^retum  120,000  Shiites,  leaving  30*000 
men^nd  20«006  Women  in  prison  when  he  died. 
Another  tyrant,  who  seeks  for -theK^iphate,  massa- 
cres iTs'OOO  innocent  inhabitants  in  Chorasan,  only 
aift  a  measure  of  precautito'^lest  they,  might  go  over 
to  Abu  Moslem.  What  a  revenge  upon  the  .doctrine 
of  ihe Koran,  that  all  true  beliefs,  v^  brothers!  If 
it  be  objected  that  this  seed  of  Cain  has  been  also 
at  work  among  Christians,  we  may  add,  that  wherever 
this  was  the  case,  they  had  rejected  the  precepts 
and  defied  the  character  of  their  Master.-  Moslem 
monarcfas  liave  not- hesitated*  in  their  dying  moments, 
to. give  erders  for  unjust  executions  and  even  for  put- 
ting their  nearest  relatives  to  death.**  The  Christian 
custom  of  granting  condemmed  persons  time  and  op- 
portunity for  repentance  and  preparation  for  death, 

KoslemioL  fell.    Q&atremere,  Memoirec  surla  dynastie  de«  KlialifiM 
AbaaBides,  JoHrnal  A«ia^iqiie  XYL  pag.  30  L 

*•  Frice'«  Mohammedan  Bist:  I.  pay.  571.  IL- 12.       * 

'^  As  800D  as  Mohammed  VII«  king  of  Granada,,  was  sure  of  his  * 
death  ha  ^Mr6te,  TAIo^yde  of  Xalubbnia,  thouny  si^ant,  on  r»» 
oemfigthjs  letter,  kill  mj  brother  Zeid  /usef  and  send  hit  head  by 
the  bearer."  Conde  HL  187. 
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is  of  course. unknown  among  Mohammedans,  Had 
such  a.  humane  law  existed ,  many  a  life  might  have 
heen  spared,  as  time  would  have  thus  been  given  -for 
the  cooling  down  of  tl|e  wrath  of  fhe^  despot,  who 
had  ordered  the  execution.'^ 

14.  The  dogma,  of  predegtination,  or  rather  fatal- 
ism, as  taught  in  tho  Koran,  produces  a  feeling  of 
apathy  and  indifference'  on  the  part  of  the  people 
which: tends  gi*^^tly  to  strengthen  Mosjem  despotism. 
Mohammedan  divines  have  indeed  sou^ght  tq  modify 
the  dogma  by  limiting  it  to  religious  matters,  but 
the  people  indifferent  to  these  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions, have  ever  believed,  thdt  the  minutest,  incidents 
of  human  li£e  are  pre-ordained  and  unalterably  fixed 
by  a  Divine  decree,  and  that  no  effort  on  the  port  of 
man  can  possibly  alter  or  avert  that  which  is  written 
in  the  book  of  decrees;**  nor  can  it  be  overlooked, 
that  this  belief,  aJlied  a&  it  was  with  religious  enthusi- 
asm and  warlike  fafnatioism,  rendered  most  esseiiitial 
service  to  Islamism  in  its  rise.  As  a  moral  opiate  it 
served  a  variety  of  purposes,  by  calming  ^he  miin^  in 
disappointment,  stimulating  it  to  exertion  in  difficul- 
ties or  presenting  an  excuse  for  incompetence  and 
apathy.  When  Kaliph  Hasham  contemplated  taking 

'®  ^The  Eiijg^tsh  GoTernoTS,  said  the  ex-king  of  Ceylon ,  hav^ 
ap  advantage  over  the;  kings  of  Candy ;  tiiey  are  suirouiided  hj 
cottiiseUers  ^lio  do  not  penmt  them  to  do  an vtfaiiig  in  the  heat  of 
pass^ion  ;  and  this  is  the  cause  why  ye  have  so  few  capital  ptinish- 
meiits :  unfbrtunately  howerer  for  us  the  offending  perspo  is  already 
dead'  before  our  anger  is  cooled  down.'*  Events ,  in  the  I^hinJ  of 
CeyloD,  written  by  a  gentleman  ou  the  spot.   1815.  pag.  31, 

'*  So  it  is  written  v^^xLo  1«ii,  the  Moslem  says  on  every  oc- 
casion.   Chardin  IIL  p.  406. 
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measures '  against  the  Abassides,  who  sought  for 
the  KaJiphate,  he  was  dissuaded  by  being  told,-  that 
if  it  was  decreed  that  the  Abassides  should  recover 
the  Kaliphate,  all  his  efforts  would  avail  noUiing,  and 
if  it  was  not  decreed,  he  need  not  ¥esiat  their  efforts 
to  obtain  it.'*  When -a  general  sustaini'a  defeat, 
he  consoles  himstJf  by  the  reflection  that  such  was 
his  unavoidable  fate  written  in  Allah*s  book  of  de- 
crees.'* As  ,evil,  as  wdl  as  good  i& pre-ordained,  the 
dogma  produces  a  most  listless  apathy  in  resfsting 
temptation;  nor  need  we  enlarge  on  its  prejudicial 
effects  in «. times  of  calaputy;  when. active  measures 
might  arrest  an  evil,  all  efforts  are  paralysed,  and 
every  vicissitude  of  life  is  borne  with  a  naorbid  re- 
signation. This  doctrine  has  undoubtedly  proved  one 
of  the  most'  effective  causes  of  the  deep  moral  and 
political  decay  of  the  Moslem  community.        ' 

Closely  connected  with  the  Moslem  view  of  pre- 
destination is  the  eagerness  with  which  Mohammedans 
pursue  the  baneful  art  of  reading  the  hXe  of  man  in 
the  stars.  Astrology  has  become  to  them  one  of  the 
most  tiecessary  and  pracfiaU  sciences  of  life. .  As  the 
heavenly,  bodies  are  said  to  indicate  the  otherwise 
hidden  decrees  of  Allah,  the  influence  of  this  spm*ious 
science  upon  the  acts  of  individuals  has'  been  immea- 
surably great.  The  mightiest  monarch*  made  their 
greatest  ehterprizes  dependent  upon  the  predictions 
of  ^astrologers:  generals;  governors  and  even  re- 
latives were  suddenly  murdered  because  it  was  read 

'^   Qnatpeinere,  Journal  Asifttique  XVI  331. 
''   Quatremere,  Journal  Asiati^ue  1837.  p.  72, 
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in;  thfe  heaiiiens,  that  they  meditated. rebellion;  and 
rebels  tagain  succeeded  in '  dethroning  a  despot  and 
in  raiding- a. creatupe- of  tHeir  own  to  the  throiie,  be- 
cause a  was  ascertained  that  the  stjiFS  were  favour- 
able. ^^  tach  .day.  and  hour  being  placed  imder  the 
favourable  or. unfavourable  influences  of  theconsteUa- 
tioris,  every  undertaking,  from  the  waging  of  a  battle 
to  the  putting  on  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes ,  requires 
the  happy. moment  to  teastrologically  determined.** 
15.  Although  heterodox  teaching  was  in  most 
cases  summarily  suppressed »  by  sending  heretics  to 
the  rack  and  J^hence•tp  the  place  of  execution; '•/yet  . 
there  was  perhaps  no  religion  mor^  "distracted  by 
sects  and  heresies  than  Islamismt  and  as  they  afford 
a  deeper-  insight  into  the  character  and  influence  of 
this  creed,  they  may  fitly  be  noticed  in  this  chapter. 
The  prediction  of  Mohammed  that  the  world  would 

^*  Kaliph  Moess  shut  himself  up  in  a  subterraneous  yauU, 
which  was  constrOcted  for  that  purpose ,  for  a  whole  year ,  becauiie 
the  astrologers  predicted ,  that  only  h^  so  doings  he  could  escape 
a  fearful  calamity.    Quatremere,  Journal  Asiatique  1837.  p.  207. 

'*^  Beraier  I.  pag.  113.  says  respecting  their  decisions :  **ce  qui 
est  une  gene' inoroyable-,  et  nne  -  ooulunle  qui  traine  arec  Voi  des 
consequences  si  importaiqtes,,que  je  ne  8ais<anH&^t  €l\e  peui<{iub- 
sister  si  long  ten\s.  Car  enfin  il  fabt  que  rAstrolegne  ait.  Gonaai- 
sance  de  tout  c^qtii  s*«Yitreprend  d^puis  le»  plu^*  gr&ndes  affaires 
jusqn^^aux  plus  petites."*  See'alsQ  Malcolm  11.  5^6. 

^^  Sttck  measures  were,  ali^ady  sanctioned  by  the,  example  6f 
Kaliph  Omaf';  when  a  man  was  brought  before  him^  jveho  doubted 
the  divinity  o^the  Koran,  he  cut  him  completely  in  two,  and  thus 
earned  the  honourable  cognomen  of  ** decider!.  See  olher  instances 
Abulfeda  Animles  II.  51.  641.  Rammer,  Geschicbte  des  Osman. 
Reiches  I.  499.  663.  Herbelot  p;  397.  d'Ohsson.  I.  156—159. 
Price's  Moham.  Hist.  11.  464.  Chronique  d'Abou  Djafar  Tabari, 
traduite  par  L.  Dubeux  1836.  I.  255. 

T 
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not  come  to  an  end;  until  ^ne  of  his  fEimilj;  and  name 
jhoiild  appear  upon  -earth  to  assert  kis  divinemission, 
and  perfect  the  conversion  of  mankind  to.  islamism, 
was  so  direct 'an.  invitation  to-imposture,  that;evenin 
his  life-time^  no  less  than  three  pretendel^  arose  in 
Arabia.  In  a  few  years  after  hiji  death,  eigkt  ojthers 
sprang  up,  giving  rise  to  eqdless  schisms;  Hects  and 
heresies.  We  will  not  recur  to  Mdhanameds  pre- 
diction ,  that  his^  followers  should  be  divided  into 
seventy- three  sects,  ^'  for  its  falsity  is  proved  hy  the 
Modern  'doctors  themselves  who  s6.  long  ago  fiUed 
lip  that  number  that  they  ceased  to  count  them. 
RemarkaiblQ  however  as  it  jAight  seem,  that  a  ct^ed 
without  mysteries  which  may  fairly  he  inscribed  on 
the  naU ^f  cb  finger ,  should  produce- any  dissent,  yet 
in  the  fourth  century  of  the  fiedgra,.  thei:e  w^re  no 
largQ  towns  or  provinces,  where  hosts  of  sectaries  were 
not  found.  ^® 

At  this  rapid  increase  of  heresy  we  may  perhaps 
be  the  less  surprised,  if  we  consider  that*  Isl.^nism 
itself  is  but  an  arch-heresy;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
some  of  the  sectari4n  offshoots  of  the  creed  in  ques- 
tion^ approximated  nearer '  to'  Christianity.  Christian 
heresi'es  generally  differ  from  the  orthodox  cre^d  Ibuch- 
ipg  the  mysteries  of  Redeidption,  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  dogma,  of  the  Holy 'Trinity, 
and, the  n^eans  of  grace;  Kut Islamism,  being  ignorant 

.  '^  Sharestani  speaks  of  71  Jewish,  72  Christiaiv,  and  73  Mos- 
lem sects.  One  ^lone  of  the  latter  is  said  to  attain  salvatioii.  Po- 
cock,e  Spec.  hist.  Arahum,  pag.  213.  .  * 

'^   Sacy,  £xpos6  de  la  religion  des  Bruses,  Introd.  ^ag.  25. 
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of  anythmg  Ugher  than  tfaeir  prophet  and  bis  suc^ 
cessors^  could  yield  no  other  pretext  for  dissenttfaan 
the  questioxiy  who  was  the  legitimate  head  of  religion 
and  the  state.  The  rejection,  of  the  God-man.  Jesjus 
Christ,  has  been  juStlj  painted  out,  ^s  t£ie  reason, 
whj  most  of  the  Moslem  sects  thrust  themselves,  we 
might  almost  say.  instinctively,  on  some  precarious 
substitute,  yeneration.fbr  whom; absorbs  their  religious 
feeling,  and  from  Whom  they  expect  them- salvatioH.** 
We  can  only  explain  this  &et  from  tbe.'instjactive 
longing  of  the  human,  heart  after  .an  approachable 
mediator  between  Ood  and  man,  which,  I$lamism,.in 
deifying  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  ofGtod,  leaves  un- 
satisfied. .  The  principal  cause  for  faction  in  the  Mos- 
lem camp  was  connected  with' the  Kaliphkte,  which 
was  intended  ta  unite  the  bodyof  thebelieveirs.  From 
the  very  earliest  period  questions  irose  a^  to  whether 
Abubeker,  Omar  andOthman  were  legally  chosen, 
or  whether  they  were  ta  be  considered  intru^eps  and 
usurpers;  wheUierAlit  jasthe  rdatienand  sou-ia-law 
of  Mohammed)  was^ttBe  legitimate  heir  and  successor; 
whether  the  Omipayades,  or.the.Abassides — who 
successively  assumecl  the  power  of  tBe.Kalip)iate  after 
the  murder  of  Ali' — were  to  be  acknowledged;  and 

••  **1E)A«  tiffc,  butjft  ben  3dtam  antefiiebigt' 3el«ffetit  l^ebiWhiJ  b^ 
iileiif<Ui4^ii  (»tifi^  ^  Ux®ct^tit  butc^-ckieti  s^t^^mujif^Uil^jSRittlet 
git  no^eit,  nutfte  {tnfSc^reit  itnb  @eft^.^ctvomif(ii,  ita^  beneti' eine  3m 
taw^nuttg  httl^tdftit  tn  dngelttai.8e9tinii  un&,^«)^(ent  bet  9teUeton.9ati« 
finbei  .  . .  Hebex^au^  ahtt  tUnint  tnan^tn  Um  SUn^tl  M  ^latihtn^  tn 
ben  ® ottmeufrfieii  ben  ®rwnb ,  tcaxum  bte^SKotflemi Wen  ^e(hn  grpf ent^^HW 
fafl  inpinltm5§fg  M  an  eingclne 'SKcnfc^en  anflommerten ,  beren  ffiere^innjg 
a\i  i^r  reltgiofed  ®eful?I  abforbute,  unb\>o«  benen  fie  i^t  ^eil  emartcten." 
IDdfitnger  pag.  85. 
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whether  the.  tjsrelve  Itnams  who  sucQeeded  ^liwere 
th^  lawfiil  und  only  sncc^sors.  Te  these,  other  paints 
of  dilute  were  bedded,  such  as,  whether  the  E^phate 
was*' at  all  hereditary  and  confined  to  one  family,*  or 
whether  the  choice  of  a  successor  was  ikot  left  to  the 
faithftil  at  large;  whether  oijjy  o)ie-Iniam  could  reign 
at  a  time,  or  whether "two>  slight  :m)t  reign  M.the 
8«ilie  period;^  whether, in  titnee.  of  division  4herc 
wars*  a  truB  Kaliph  4t  all^  or  wh^her  only  he  could 
be  ^^oiisidered  such,' who  was  universaiUy  acknow- 
ledged.** .ScTOral  sects  .insisted  upon  the  sinless 
nature  of  the  Kaliph3,  and  consequently  iipon  their 
infeJlihility.  Allah  was  thought  to  have  united  him- 
self with  All' and  his  ^uccessor^,  or  as  the  Hatibis 
understood  it,  tfee  spirit  of  AUah  became  incarnate 
in  the  successors  of  the  prophet.  The  different  sects 
of  tneRafedhis  believed,  that  the  Kaliphate  was  only 
reserved  to  a  few  chosen  individuals ; .  whilst  their 
fir^ce  opponents,  the  Kared^his,  hddit  lawful  to  take 
•up  arma  against  aAy  Kaliph  who  committed  sin;** 
and  these  again  were  opposed, by  the  KameUir  who 
taught  .that  All  himself  becamff  an  tinbeliever,  when 
lie  deciine<J"-  to  fight  out  \^^  right*  with  the  sword. 
The  MohakkimB,  a  branch  of  the  laifcter  sect,  rejected 
All,  because  at  Safein,  he  placed  the  decision  as  to 
th^righjb  of  succession  in.  the.  hands  of  the  Harawris, 

'.  '  /^  Tb^ first  bphiion  held,  lUA^^i  Oie  HMfaerais ;  lU^U^^ 
the  Soleimanie ,  iL>^j<S^|^  or  the  Djaljorisv  the  latter  .tha^  of  the 
fblhrwers  of  fiamssa,  ft^WBdcUt,    Ishmftel  SliachinsUah  apud  Abrah. 
£ohellensis  EutycBius  yindUatuji.    Rom.  1661.  II;  pag^.  384  etc. 
**   Sacy  Expos^  introd.  pag.  41.      *'  Makrissi  apud  Sacy  pv  13. 
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who  neither* acknowledged  Ali'norjVIoviah;*'  and  the 
Shebil^l^,,'' who  -admitted  that  even  a  wombn-was  not 
exchided  frpin  exercising  the  ftinctions  of  aKaliph.-* 
The  Ali-IUahi^r  s^  s^pt  <which  exists  to  this  day 
in  Persia,  Arabia  and  Hmdostaa,  ireceive  thte  widely- 
spread  noti6n,.that  Allah-  amt^dhiiftself  with  the 
several  Imaihs ;  ofiiy-  with  this  diflPerence',  that  Adani 
was  the  £rst  and  AU  the  last  of.  these  iocarnationi; 
of  the  godhead)  •  Ali  is  worshipped  as  such;  -his  seat 
is  supposed  to  he  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  Kcfran,  as 
it  now  stands ,  is  considered  to  be  the  forgery  of  the 
first  three  Kaliphs.*^  That  Ali- Allah  or  Ali-M«rtcza 
ranks  above  Mohaiamed  can  be  easily  inferred  firom 
this;  and  indeed,  it  is  ^taught  by  thfs  sect,  thatAUah 
assumed  the  form  of  Ali,  oit  petceiting.the  incotti- 
petency  and  the  defects  of  Mohammedas^prpphet.*^ 
The.Garabis,.in  the  same  spirit  maintained,  jhat  the 
angel  Gabriel' wa9  sent  to  Ali,  but  being  misledlby 
a  great  family-likeness,  turned  to  Mohammed  by  mis- 
take;*"^ whilst  theHalbanis  and  Dhenunis  "openly  (Je- 
clare,  that  Mohamftied  usurped*  the  prophetical  office, 
which  by  right  belonged  to  Ali.  Others  were  more 
liberal  and  ascribed  a  divine  chai^acter  to  Mohdn^ec), 
Ali  and  Eatima,'and  their  two  sons  Hasan  and  Hossein.  ** 

*'   Quatreiqere,  Noun^Jburn.  Asiatique,  IX.  'p.  400. 

**   Hazala,  the-mdtlfer  of  the  autfior  of.tbiS  sectkct^d  atKalipb, 
in  the  Mosque  at  Kofa.   Bellinger  pag.  ^.  * «  ^     ^ 

^*  So  the  Dabistan  apud  Colebrooke  on  the  origin  and  peculiar 
tenets  of  certain  Mohammedan  sects.  Asiat.  Researches  VII.  p.  338. 
*^   Eraser's  Journey  into  Khorassan  pag.  286* 
*^   Abulfeda  XL  758^ 
*^  Ishmael  Shachinshah  apud  Abrah.  Eschollens.  pag.  432., 
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1^.  One  of  the  most  fertile  catis^s  pf .  vaiious 
MQts  wiJEOBg  the  Shiite  section^  jfM  'doubtTesis  ike 
uncerUQnty  as  to  tke  rtiial'QueciBSSoi'  of  Ali;  fftr'at^ne 
time  H  was  this,  ^t  another,  that  meinbet  of  his  fSek- 
milj;  afkd  sometimes  a  stnAger.  was  fiiied^pen  as 
Imam« ,  The  Kismnis  4t  a  very  early-  period  fastened 
their  veneration  upon  Mqhammed ;£lbnSanefieh,'  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ali,  but  not  hy  Fatiska.*.®  The  JSa«- 
lernis  hokei  upon  Abu-Sebna^asKaliph;  apdHakem 
£hn  Ha$bem.  or  JVfokana,  the  tretled  prophet  with 
the  gulden  -maak,  who  liyed  at  Moravahiaha)'  and 
Kboraiisa^  A.  D.  779 — many  of  whose  followers  are 
still  found  in  the  provinces  of  the  O^s  — maintained^ 
thai  the  di^e  spirit  of  the  assassinated- Abu-Sehna 
had  deseendod  upon  huUi^^  The  jBajcmt^  offered  divine 
honotiirs  to  their  master,  Bajan,  who  was  supposed  to 
have -inh^ted  the  Kajiphate  from  Ali.'  The  pro- 
phecy of  Mohammed^  ^.ceording  to  which,  the  true 
^uide  orJIfo^*,  should  come  a'fberaperiod  of  trouble 
and  oppression  to  rear  up  a  kiogdem  of  peace  and 
happiness,  was  naturally.  6ne  of  the  niost  productive 
sources  of  heresy,  f*  The  Shiites  transfer  the  idea  of 
theMahdi  to  the  Fast  6f  the  twelve  tmain$,  the  young 
Abul-rK^seniMohammed,  who  disappeared  A.  D.'S  "i/  9 . 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age;  they  believe  that  he 
is  nQw  concealed  in  somesecret  place,  ajid  wijl  reappear 
on  some  great  emergency,  to-  resume  the  spiritual 

^   Qfl^tFemdre,  Nour.  Journ.  Asiat.  X.  41. 

*®  Abulfeda  11.  47,   Price  n<  25.-   Saoy  Expes^  pag.  6^. 

*^   He  is  only  to  lire- 8  or  9  years  amokig  the^ftiiltilAil.    Siuti, 
Hisioiy  of  the  tenple  of  Jenualem  pag.  296.  ' 
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and  temporal  power  of  the  Moslem  comrnunity/^ 
The  kings  of  Ae  Sofi^-dynasty  wth  reference  to  him, 
bore  the  titled  "" servant  of  the  kingof  thelaitid.**  £bn 
Batuta  found  a  mosque  atHilla'in  Metsopotslmia;  ^he 
entrance  of  which  w^s  veiled  With  a  dilk  cuttain,  and 
the  building  called' the  molrque  of  "^theLord  of  ages." 
The  inhabitailts  appeared  day  by.  day  before  the.  gate 
in  full  armour  with  a  saddled  horse,  calling  for  the 
Mi^di,  and  iiApIpring  his  a^ppearanee  to  suppress 
tyranny  and  to  s^parat^  truth  from  error.  ^^'  We.  can 
easily  conceive  that  where  such  fervent  expectation 
existed;  it  could  be  ho  difficult  task  for  anv  descendant 
of  Ali  to  claim  the  dignity  of  the  promised  Mahdi.  v 

17.  The"  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes  beihg  a 
point  which  comes  next  in-  importance  to  that  of  the 
succession,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  a  diversity 
of  views  and  opinions  woiJd  spring  up*,  ^wherever  an 
interest  in  metaphysical  questions  happened  to  be 
excited.  Th^  schools  of  Moslena  Theology  have  ever 
been  distracted  by  religious  controversies  but.  par- 
ticularly since  the  second  century.  In  its-earUest 
period,  Jslamism  needed  no  other  weapon  than  the 
sword;  but  when  KaliphMamun  caused  the  writings 
of ,  the  Grecian  philosophers*  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic,  a  leaven  was  mtroduced  which,  according"  to 
Makrisa.  produced  incalculable  miscjiieif.  The  contra- 
dictions, in  the  teaching  of  the.Koran  bncame  now 

**  At  Ispahan  two  saddled  horses  were  always-kept  in  readiness, 
one  for  the  Iniam  Mahdi ^  the  other  for  his  vice-regent,  Jesus. 
Chardin  Vn.  456.  IX.  144.    Pfander's  ilemarks.  pag.  6. 

*'  Ihn-Batuta's  Travels  pag.  109. 
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more  and  iiaore  apparent,,  sects  turoM  on'^miltitudes, 
and  ^^h  fled  lo  the  nowty  acquired  {traioinryrf^Ghrecian 
phildsophf  «  ap{iropriating  sudr  definitions  and  rea- 
sonings ais  best  suited  tibeir  particular>4ei^s  and'tast^.*'-* 
The  orthodox  Moslem  divkies  beinj^  alarmed  at  jMich 
air  influx*  of  heretical  teaching,  i*^olTi^d\to  u^e  the 
poison  Ttaelf  as  an  iin^dote.  Hence  the  mi^jQ^r^ble 
reBolutioii  of  a  theoiogrcal  assembly  at  Bossuta :-  "Re- 
ligioi^  is  so  defiled  and.  mixed  with  error,  that  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  can  it  be.ptlri- 
fied."?^  -   ;  '  , 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the  <iificrence 
between  Islamism  and  Christianify  und.er,  th^  pre'SSure 
of 'He^hen  Philosophy.  Iskmisin,  more  than  any 
ddier  creed,  was  destitute  of  those  elements  whi<i^ 
c6iil(£be  amalgamatied  with  the  Speculations  of  classic 
ailtiquity;  it  was  thefefbre  rftth^r  for  the  benefit  of 
the  heretical  sects  that  they  .were- introduced^  The 
most  cekbrated  men  among  the  orthodox  party,  who 
attempted  ta  introduce  these  elements  'o(  Grecian 
philosophy  into  the  body  of  Moslem  divinity,  openly 
avowed  that  their  religious  i^ws  had  nothing  .in 
conunon  with  that,  of  the  Wasses;?^^  hence,  .^hey  were 

**  ^-A^ors  se  produisu^nt  flU  gr^nd  jour  diff6T^i)te«  seCtes,  telles 
queles.Kadris,  les  Bjahmis ,  les  Mbtazales^  Ics  Keramis,  les.Kha- 
r^'djis ,  les  Rafedhis ,  les  Karmates ,  Jes  Bat^nis  j  et  la  terre  (ht 
remplie.  II  ny  eut  audude'de  ces  seciee.  ^^t  lel^  ^^ttrtfs^s-n'^tu- 
dj^kent'.lapl^losophic^  ^tii'erabrassassefit  parmi  V^  ddctcines  dea 
difl^rent^s  secies  de  philosophes  celle,  qui  leinr  a^p^ait  daTantage." 
Mokrlssi  apud  Sacy  cap,  X  p.  25.    .  ' 

•'   Qfeg.  AbuKPtarajihistoriai^ynastiarom  Oxon.  1663.  p.218. 

^"  This  was  done  by  Al  Gazal ,  the  author  of  a  philosophical 
Romaace.  Thohick  cemifleDt.  de  ri ,  quam  Graeca  philosophia  in 
theologiam  Muhammed.  exercuerit.  1835.  p.  15. 
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su8pected"<)f  heterododty*  ^  ^  Christianity  on  tlie-. con- 
trary^ has  always  possessed  suffieitot  powerMioadii&it 
a  free  and  honest -inquiry  t  kite  its  teaching  on  the 
one  hand;  .and  on  Ihe  other  it  has  neverlacked  strength 
to  repel  the  infusion^  of  heterogeneous  elements  into 
its*  system.  It  preseired  its  distinctive  doctripjes  for 
instance,  in  the  third  and  fourth'  century  against  the 
Platonic  errors  of  Origen,  and  when  the  philosophy 
of  Aristoteles  asiSayed  to  strike  up  an  alliance  with 
Christianity  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  confined 
to  a  few  subtle  schoolmen.  "Indeed  the  difference 
between  an  exoteric  and  escfteric  religion,  as  held  by 
the  pfiilosophical  Moslemin ,  remained  happily  un- 
known to  Christianity,  being  a  creed  essentially  suited 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.**    *  • 

Several'  expressions  in  the  Koran,  and  others 
ascribed- by  tradition  to  Mohammed,  such  ad,  "God 
making  nlan  iflhis  ownforni,'*  and  the  prophet  feeling 
'the -cold  finger  of  Allah  on  his  shoulder,*'  produced 
certain  anthropomorphistic  conceptions  of  the  diVine 
nature;  p,ncl  gave"  rise  to  the  S6cts  of  the  Mvshabites 
or  '*the  assimilating  ones."  The  ICeramites  iascribed 
a  body  and  members,  to  Allah;  the  Beyanitesy  npon 
the  autherit;^  of  a  passage  in  the  Koran,  ftiaintained 
that 'Allah  had  a  human  facfe,  which  alone  sWuld 

remain  for  ever;  and  the  Mo'garites  ascribed  to  him 

'•  *       ■    ■  -*  *      ^  ' '  I 

*^  TBis  happened  dp  pazal ,  £bn  Sina  and  ^Ikex^i »  iYi^  three 
greatest  men  of  Moslem  scienoe.  'Hikieddin  asserted:  that  (Grod  muAt 
rerenge  thfe  damage  -don^  to  piety  ^yMamiin  when  he  introduced 
Greek  learning  among  the  Arabs. 

^®  ^iko(jo(jpti:p  .  :.  to  nXrjdos  ddvntxor  tervu,  was  already  said 
by  Plato  de  Republic,  lib.  VI.  pag.  89. 
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a  luminary  b.ody  with  l>uman  outlinei^/  On  the  other 
hand,  the  orthodox 3^1i6 vers  being^t  a  loss  bow  to 
reconcile  the  spirituaUty  <)f  AUah./^th  the*.mfiUUbI^ 
authority  ^f  the  Korap ,  warned  ixMf  against  a  too 
Uterai  fi^cceptatipn.of  it&  expression^**  - 

18.  To  avoid  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  I)jamis  slu^  ihid  powerful  sect  of 
the  Motazalites,  ^hich  again  split  intQ  .twenty  cou- 
nting pai:ties,  denie^  the  divine  attributes,  assorting 
that  to^  ascribe. etejnal  attributes  to  Allah,  fa  to  as- 
sume 30  many  personalities  and  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  tl^e  Christians ..^°  Thus  the  Koran  dogma  of  the 
abstract  Unity  led  tott  complete  denial  of  the  glorious 
character  of  God^  and  an  utter  negation  of  His  divine 
4)erfection5 !  'f  he  SefaUaris  or  attributii^ts  rushed^  to. 
the  opposite  extreme  of  a  gross  Anthropomorphism.  •  * 

It  was  to  be  ^expected  that  the  dogma  of  the  un- 
conditional .predestination  of  all  events  and  deeds 
withojg*.  respect  to  their  moral  or  inuQoral  nature, 
would  be  opposed  by  many  a  thoijghtful  Moslem;  for 
according  to  the  prevalent  beUef  of  the  orthodox  party, 
tfa^  b^  as  well  as  the  good  works  of  men  were  j^re- 
determined /by  the  irrevocable  decree  of  the  Almighty. 
Thi^  doctrine  was  opposed  by  the  JV^otazahtes,.  aad 
especially  by  the  KadriB,^^  who  taught  that  Allah  did 

*^  Pococke,8pec.  hist.  Arab.  pag.  172.  Sharistaui  api^d  Poctocke 
pag.  226. 22a  231.  l^ju&^l  Mashabites,  Assimilantes ;  &a^JO|, 
Caramita^;  iUiLuJ^  Baijanitae;  and  ILkJUJI,  Mogfaeiritae.  ^ 

"  ^®   ]U^^AJuJI»  ihe  Motazalitae/  See  Maracc.  Prddrom.  Pars  HI.  74. 
^    }gJj>\juQj^i  Saphatitae.    Iskmael  Sha^ binslia  pag.'  d9^. 
^'   Kj^iXlLlI ,  Kadritae  so  called  from   %i3S  power,  or  moral 
liberty  to  act 
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not  decree  beforehand  the  deeds  and  inclmation5  of 
his  creatures.  Maabad,  the  leader  of  this  party,  .was 
put  to  the  rack  and  then- ei^^cuted  at  Bus^ora  A#/D. 
699.  by  the  command  of  the*  Kaliph  Abdelm^ek. 
The  antipodes  of  theKadris-,  were  the  Tjabanij^^ 
who  denied  in  toto  that  man  has  any  powdr'or 
liberty  of  his,  own,  but  thai  Altah  compels  him  to 
perform  .all  hLs  deeds;  also  the  Rayatis,  who'main-^ 
tain^  that  evil  actions  muSt  be  acceptable  to  All9.h; 
and  the  Djamis,  who  taiught  that  man  is  merely  a 
dead  instrumeitt  in.  all  he' performs  r  the  Kalfls  con- 
sisientljr  added,  that ^ to  punish  rn^n  for  his  deeds 
would  be  unjust  on  the  pari  of  Allah.  The  Heshainis 
on  tbe  contrary,  rejected  several  passages  of  the  Koran, 
especially,  those,  in  which  it  is -said  that  ''Allah  leads 
into  error  whomsoever  he  will,"  lest  the  moral  liberty 
of  man  should  be  endangered:  whilst  the  Maimunites 
and  Basharites  denied  that  God  had  any  c6nnection 
with  liuman  actions,  hence  excluding  also  the*  co- 
operjktion  of  his  gfra^^e.^*  .  ' 

19.;  Some  of  the  Moslem  sects  venttired  to  ap- 
proximate cwisiderabfy  closer  to  the  truths  of  Chris-, 
tianity  than  Islamism;  but  even  :the  &iyeti8  and 
H^dathit'es^  who*  ascribed  a  divine  character  to  the 

^^^  Vox  Arabic^  ^  4iyv  %  est  negatio  actionis  rerae  in  liomin^, 
trib;ii«ndo  iUam  '])ei>.  Maracc.  Prod.  III.  75^  hence  their  name 
&j«uA)t,  Gobaritae. 

^*  Respecting  the  Chalphitae,  aUAJL'ioJt,  or  Kalfis  see/ True 
and  false  Relief.  I.  pag.  367—377.  iipon  Brahnianisn!'.  The  Mai- 
initoitae^  XaS^ia^M,  belong  like^^use  to  the  many  antinomistical 
sects,  whose  respective  names  we  j^a^s  over  on  account  of  the  licen- 
tious character  of  their  views. 
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"son- of  Mary*'  can; scarcely  be.  saidr to  li$iy^ raised 
thtoiseLves  abpve  the  level  of  AjriaBism*  iok^muck  lus 
they  repogni«ed  ia-  Christ  only  a  si^cQiadary^,  <;reated 
diviiiity^-^ .who  was  Jbo  judge. .ther world  atihe  end  of 
days./*  Ihe  ttue  character  ackl *  ioflqeniie  of  Isi- 
lamism  will  be  better^  Understood  from  the^oompa- 
ratiV^ynew-hont  sect  of  the  J1^aAai«^,.than:froni^ 
any  other;  einqe  they  not  only  profess  to  restore  Is- 
ladfism  to  its  primitive  form,- but  remind:  us  ih.'aiany 
respects  of  the  days  ofJVJohampied.  ^®  :*. 

c  -Wahab,  the  author  of  this- Sect,  destroyed  the  re- 
Kgiens  Veneration  with  which  Mohammed  was  regard- 
ed as  the  intercessor  of  the  faithful,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  extended  to  a  hostrx>f  Moslerti  §aints.  The 
prj^epts-  of  the  Koran  were  a,gain  enforced  at.  the 
point  of.  the  sword.  -  His  first  di«ciples,  Ebn  Sehjid 
and  Abd  el  Assis,  the  son  of  the  latter,  revived  Mo- 
hammed's original  plan  of  xe'stpnng  the  religious  and 
political  unltjr  of; the  Peninsula  undergone  head.  All 
Moslettiin  who  bad  departed  from  the  primitivecreed, 
and  other  unbeli^el^  w6re  to  be  converted  ^nd  re- 
formed by  compulsion;  pilgrims  and  caravans^,  fowns 
and  moiscjues'  were  plundered;  thousands  ^ere  slain, 
and  the  most  desperate  havoc  was  made  of  the  se- 
pulcjlral  mpninnents  and  chapels  of  the  Moslem  saints. 
Xhe  successor  of  Sehud  mustered  an  army  of  120,000 

^^  >uutX4>l^   lUiajLLl,  Hajctitae  ,et  Hadathitae;  they  also' 
asserted .  jii£T«]r4Y/;  i;;K0}(n6i 

^  It»  author  T^as  Mohammed- Abd  eJ'Wahab;  A.lj.  1729.  They 
are  only  known  since  11^0  in  Europe**  See  aljSo:  Burkhardt's  ^otes 
on  the  Bedouins  and  V^ahaby's.  1830.  pag/ 282. 
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and  about  thirty-  tribes  of  the  Arabs  were"-  subdued'by 
these- Sectarians.  It  was. reserved  to.tiierhteMokam' 
me}jl'A1i'6{E^gypU  to  break  up  their  power,, Abdallah 
their  last  beid  was  taken  to  Constantinople 'and  exe- 
cuted, notwithstanding  which,  the  sect  sumved. 

20.  A  very*  important  link  iti.the  chain  of  Moslem 
sectarianism  is -found  in  the  mystical  Stijiisnh-^^'!  wjiich 
chiefly' prevails  among  the  Shakes.  '  .The  feeling  of 
a^nimosity  against  the  sect  wair  always  very  bitter, 
and  Gazal  declared  it  to  be  a  more  meritorious  wof  k 
to-  kiU*  a. Sufi  than  to  save  ten  human  lives.^®  ^  The 
whole  .structiffe  ofSufiism  is  based  -wpqp  these-  two 
ideas:  first,  besides  God  all  is  deceptioii  and  Vanity 
and  nothing  reaUy  exists ;^  secondly,  tinion  with  God 
is  the  highest  scope  wnd.  object-  of  hiiman  effort •  'The 
means' to  obtain  this  highest  degree  of  perifectign  is 
sielf-deniali  total  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  earthly 
pursuits,  and  fentire  devotion  to  mental  contejnplation 
of  the  Beity  and  the  human' soul,  by  which  all  prac- 
tical modes  of  religious,  worship,*  such  as  fasts  and 
feasts,  stated  periods  of -prayer^  ablutions  and  pilgri- 
majges  are  tendered  superfluous.  It  need,  scarcely  be 
observed,:  that  this  reEgious  mystical  pTailosophy  has 
been  grafted  upon  Jslamism  from  tlie  religious  systems 
of  Paganjstti  id  the  EAst.  The  Indian  Yogee',  .the 
contemplative.  Buddha,  and  .the  philosophic  Sufi  are 
of  the  same  type  of  4-eligious  error;  and  tlfe'way  to 
perfection  is  aiikia. with  each. 

*^    /c^t^ »  Sufi ,    derived  from   oLm/  ,  Aratjc ,  Hindustani  and 
Persian,  pnre,. clear,  sincei*©. 

*^   PocoCke,  spec.  hist.  Arab,  pag   263. 
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To  ohtaiu  the  final  beatitude  of  these  j)liilo8ppluc 
dreamers,,  we  1jav6  to  pass  through  foUt  diffecefHt  stag^ 
of  .{MTobation;  in  th^  first,  the  candidate  ficnf  the  state 
of  perfectuHi.-is  bound  to  ar  strict  adbcirence  to  the 
religion  of  the  Koran  and  the  obs^rvaticejQf'alL  its,  rites 
and  .procepts;  ^  when -duly -.^ciplihed-bf  thefce,  he 
enters  \ipon  the  second  stage*  of  mental  woBGfaip»-iii 
*i^h>ch  he  is  atliberty  to  throw  off  all  *  external  tites'  and 
ceremonies^.  In  the  third  st^kgev  the:mindis  rendwed 
capable,  of  diving  into  the  esseiioe  of^truth  itself  in 
its*  logical  acceptatfpn,  and  of  receiving  imnieiKate 
inspirations  .fi'Qnr  the  Deity;  and  in  the  fourth  and 
last  sta^e  the  union  of  the  soul  with  Allah  is  fully 
realised;  the  symptopis  however  of  this  state  are* ge- 
necally.,those  of  delirium  ^nd;  niadness.  .  The  ^con- 
fempn  of  ike  Unitif^  appears  in  the  convictionf  that 
nothing. exists  Reside  Allah/  "^ the. garment  of  self- 
^stence  is  thrown  off,"4nd  with  a  view  "tobefireed 
from  the  burden  of  existence  the  soul  dives,  into  the 
ocean  of  nothingness.''  ^^.Xi  ^^'  appear  that  this  sect 
destroys  the. very  foundation  of  all  religious  faith  and 
practice;  since  ''the  iini^&'e/.of  th^  perfected  Sufi  is 
incppipajison  with.the/oiS^.of  other  people,  ^Hbat  a 
costly  jram^ent.is  to  ^ihy  rags;'^^^  and  a&the  yoke 
of.precej^  is  broken,  we  may  expect ,)b|ut  a  yeiy.Tow 

'  ^  *  Gfraham'jB  Tlneatise  Qpon  Sufiism  iti  Cbe  Ttansaetions  of  the 
lit.  8oc.  of  Bombay  I.  94. 

^^  Bjami  in  Notices  et  extraitflrXii:  pag.  339.     . 

^^  The  mjstical  book  Gushenrasi  says,  *''When  there ^is  no 
more  '*1**  and  no 'more  **thou**  (when  man  is  Tio*'k)nger  a  different 
individtntm  fir<rm'God),  what  is  there  any  more  in  the  K|fcaba  of  the 
Moslem^  the  synaigo'gue  Cf  the^  Jews  or  the  cloister  jof  the  Cfarisfiaa?" 
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standard  of  morality ;  we  ha^e  hi  additipn,  the  extra-> 
ordyiary  custom  of  the  Sufis  pf  describing  .their  reli- 
gious ^exstacies. under  the.  most  sensu^  and  lascivious 
images  'f  su(fh  as  oriental  depravity  alone  could  supply. 
Some  of  jthe  sects  of  the  Sufis,  in  Persia'  and  India, 
abandon  themselves  to  intoxicating  drinks,  music  and 
dancing  in  order  .to  kindle  the  flame  of  devotion,  '* 
There  is  Jittle  indeed  to\move  the  popular  niind  in 
this  transcendental  Theism  or  Pantheism,  and  its 
success  can  enly  ]be  attributed  to  its  ofi^ering  a  diver- 
sion to  the  serious  port?pn  of  the  Moslem  community, 
wha  fail  to  find  rest  in  the  Arj  and  heartless  system 
of  the  Koran.  Sufiism  however  contributes  its  share 
to  weaken  the  fanatical  dependence  upon  .the  Koran, 
and  this  is  especially  the  xmse  among  the  high^rclasses 
of  the. Persian  MosJemin;  yet  the  leaven  is.  iiot  con- 
fined to  them,  and  recent  computations  have  estimat- 
ed their  number  to  be  npt  less  than  300,000  souls.  ^^ 
21.  There  was  indeed  no  small  amount  of>r^- 
gious  dissension,  and  at  times,  cruel  persecution-  be- 
tween the  various  conflicting  parties  in  the  Qiristian 
Church;  but  whilst  Chi^tianity  lexpeUed  or  r^alled 
many  of  its  most  dangerous  sects  by  its  wAerc/i^  vita- 
lity and  powers  Islamism,  destitute  of  power  to  subdue 
heresies  in  any  other  way  4han  'by  fire  fMid' sword, 
sought  only  to  maintain  its  Warlike  charactei'  iA  its 

^^   Mrs.'Meer  Hassan  All's  -  Obseryations  on  the  Mussulmans  of 

India.   U.  p«24e. 

■  *  *  '         .  • 

''^   l>r,  Pfander  found  a  consi'derable  number  q£  Svjis  among  ihe 

lower  classes.    Sufi  Mir  Massum  AliShah  gathered  30,000  disciples 

in  Shiraz,  Malcolm  II.  pag.  417.   and  his  follower,  Nur  Ali  Shah 

after  the  execution  of  his  master,  could  muster  in  1800,  double  that 

number. 
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efforts  tfy  suppress  th^m.  T^e  «eMft«too  geneiadSy 
-^I3[ght  npMhe  S{Hiit  5f  the  pai^nt  crecfflt-from  which 
they  sprang,  and  thus  it  was  natUwt  tliaf  rdigioiiB 
Drars>  .mutual  petjs^cutions  and  atteibpts'  at'ej^rmi- 
nation,  were,  the  necessary  reSiilt^of  Moslepi  decfaria- 
nism.  As  long  as^- the  Kalipfaatie  ansted**ili  -fdSL  foi^e, 
heresy  wa$o£  bourse'  treated  dl^kigh  tretmn.  *  The  most 
iatal^wound  was  however  .i^icted  hy  the  schism  .be- 
tween the  iSdnn^  aiid/SAuf)?.|>aities,\^hiqh  to  this  day 
are-bppQsed  ^'  each  other  with^lhacteadSiestanimosity . 
The  apBwersary  of  the  murder  of  Hpssemis-sufficient 
to  jrnake:the.smoiildering  fite  of^ihutual*  heitred  burst 
forth  wkfa  iFiruleAee.  •  The  Kaliphs'of  Bagdad  exe- 
cuted thoustods  of  3}iHtes,'.  and  declared  their  pro- 
perty,  their  wivea  and  chiMreu  to  be  the  legal  prey 
df-the  orthodox  fitithfiil;  and  evedthe  &B  of  tK^Ka- 
lipbate  was  accelerated  by  theise  dissfensionB.J/  When 
religious  wsfrs. penetrated  the  Turfcish  Empire  in  the 
sixteenth;  century,  Selirtl  I.  caused  aKst  of  £he^ShJites 
tO;be-  executedjby  secret  slgency,  and-jsomg  40,000 
of  theni  ^ere  slain  -or  imprisphed*  '?./;*- 
-  •  /AH  this  -^s  perfectly  consrstent  with  the  'legis- 
lature- of  .'the  .'Sobnites  'a^inst*  the  Shiites ;  -  thei  i9e- 
▼0riti)9s  whioh-*  w^re^^verally-jtrescfibed. against  ido- 
lat^ts  apostates,  bUcspliemers  and  infidels;  Were  eon- 
jointly  ^enfopcpd  against  .them :  it  il» '^eeiHed  more 
xmeritoripns  to  kill  one  Shlite  in,wa^,-than  seventy 
ChHstians  or  other  infidels,  and  their*  corpses 
are ''denied'  the  honour  of  buriat.  ^'^     Even  in  recent 

'*.  JPrrcfe«S  Moh.  flistory  H.  2227  M.  d'Ohsson  I.  07.        . 

^'   fammei '«  Oil^oman.  IRet^.  n.  402.      ^*  M:d*01istoii'm.  236. 
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times  the  Sonnite  tribe  6rO(?^Zan,  was  excommunicated 
by  their  brethren  for  acknowledging  a  Shiite  power!  ^^ 
Extermination  was  always  the  rule  concerning  rf2«.<?en(, 
whenever  it  was  practicable,  and  in  this,  the  sects 
themselves  were  in  nowise  behind  the  orthodox  com- 
munity. The  sect  of  the  Bargawata,.  which  arose  in 
the  ninth  century  among  the  Berbers,  lasted  only  about 
a  century,  but 'one  of  its  leaders  alone  destroyed  387 
towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  were  cut  to  pieces.'® 
The  African,  AbdallahBenTamurt,  founded  a  sect,  in 
1116,  which  was  .less  distinguished  by  new  doctrines 
than  by  a  zeal  for  reforming  abuses;'®  and  it  is  re- 
lated of  this  strict  moralist,  who  severely  punished 
the  most  trivial  transgression  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  that  he  destroyed  some  70,000  people,  by 
causing  them  to  be  precipitated  over  a  rock.**^  Evefi 
as  late  as  the  year  1625,  it  happened  that  a  Shiite, 
who  declined  to  abjure  his  religious  vie^,  was  impal- 
ed alive'  in  Mecca.®*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add 
other  facts,  but  these  may  suffice  to  show  the  general 
tendency  of  Moslem  sectarianism. 

22.  We  have  already  seen  how. far  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Koran  has  contributed  to  impress  the 
character  of  despotism  upon  the  Mohanamedan 
Governments ;  and  it  may  not  l^e  without  interest  to 
add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  influence  of  that 

^^   Fraser's  Journey  into  Khorassan  I.  143. 
^®   Description  de  TAfrique,  Notices  et  extraits  XII.   578 — 591. 
.'^    This  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mowaheddins,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Mauritia  and  Spain. 

®®   Abulfeda  III.  405.     ®*  Burkhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia  II.  12. 

U 
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creed  upon  the  history  of  Moslem  states,  and  the  fire- 
quent  change  .of  dynasties,  ia  which  they  were  expos- 
ed^ According  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Siuti«^' 
there  have  been  only  Jive  riffhUom  KfiJiphs  among 
the  entire  number:  Abubekor*  Omajr*  Othman,  AH 
and  Abdelassis.-  Movia  i^  accused  of  having  introduced 
Pagan  usages,  ?^  his  son,  ^ezid,  was  an  infidel  who 
neglected  the  religious. duties  belonging. to  his  office 
and  spent  his  tim^  in  riptous  living.  ^^  Abdelmalek 
increased  the  hatred  which  already  rested  upon  his 
house,  by  avaribe  and  cruelty;  Omar  Abdelassis  was 
poisoned  by  his  own  family,  on  suspicion  of  having 
favoured •  the  Shiites ;  ®  ^  and  the  extravagant  Walid  II. 
was  deprived  of  his  throne  and  life  by  his^.  relation 
Jezid  III.  The  rule  of  the  Abasside  Kaliphs,  com- 
memeed  at  a  period  when  the  Kaliphate  was  already 
sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the  pieople,  by  the  godless 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  their  predecessors ;  and  their 
awn  immorality,  tyranny  and  occasional  heterodoigr 
mainly  contributed  to  destroy  v^hatever  remained  of 
that  nimbus  of  sanctity,  which  once  surrounded  the 
KMiph,  as  vice-regent  and  '^'shadow  of  God  upoli  earth." 
•It  wa^i  therefore  only  natural,  that  the  provinces,  one 
by  one,  should  become  severed  from  the  overgrown 
body  of  the  colossal  empire.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
which  will  better  show  the  effects  -of  Islamii^  upon 

.    •'   History  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  pag.  309.. 

f   Ebn  Hamsa,  Notices  et  extraits  IV.*  pag.  703 

**  The  Medinites   declared   him   unworthy  of  the  Kalipbate. 
Price's  Moham.  History  I.  pag.  414. 

'^  Price's  Mohammedan  Hktory  I.  pag.  526. 
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the  history  of  the  states  and  rulers,  placed  under 
its  immediate  pcotection  and  supervision,  than  the 
fact ,  that  •  out  of  fifty-nine  Kaliphs  who  ruled  in 
the  name  of  God  and  religion,  thirty-eight. died  by 
violent  means ,  and  those  who  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword  died  of  hunger  or  poison.  ®®  In  the  year 
934  the  dignity  of  the  Kaliphate  had  sunk  toi^uch  a 
depth,  that  Kaliph  Kahir,  who  had  been  degraded 
and  blinded ,  was  seen  every  Friday  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  years  begging  his  bread  at  the  entrance  of  the 
chief  mosque  of  his  capital!  ^^ 

Can  .it  be  wondered  that  dynasties  foundejl  by 
blood  and  rapine  should  succeed  each  other  with 
unnatural  rapidity?  Copper-smiths  and  highway  rob- 
bers, camel-drivers  and  adventurers  were  seen  to  raise 
themselves  to  be  founders  of  royal  houses.  ^^  That 
these  violent  changes  of  dynasties  are  attHbutable  to 
the  insufficient  provision  of  the  author  of  the  religion, 
relative  to  the  .succession  of  power,  no  one  will  deny: 
Mohammed  established  a  poUtico-religious  system^  but 
neglected  to.  make  the  most  necessary  arrangements  ' 
as  to  its  future  government.  •  The  instability  of  Mos- 
lem rule  has  been  pre-eminently  shown  in  the  history 
of  the  Persian  J^mpire.  In  the  space  of  900  yjears 
we  have  no  less  than  fourteen  different  dynasties, 
which  rapidly  succeeded  each  other;  and  each  was  ac- 
companied with  the  most  startling  convulsions  of  the 

®*   In  many  cases,  they  were  immured,  aljve  or  thrown   into 
ice-pits. 

"^    Elniakin  hist.  Saracen,  pag.  199.     Price's  MohammOd.  Hist, 
II.  pag.  177. 

®®   Price's  Mohammedan  History  II.  pag.  231. 

U* 
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State.  The  &ct  tbat  in  the  TurUsli  Empire  we  have 
the  3ame  djcnasty  for  tbespaeeof  SQOyeara,  has  been 
abeadj  aceounted  for,  by  the  litigious  )twe  with  which 
the  Sultan  was  regarded  as  the  last  heir  of  the  hea- 
ven-ordained  Kaliphate/^  t- 

23.  Ask  we  for  the  durable  effects  of  IsUunism 
as  regards  the  civilisaiion  ofthe  manners  and  ctustoms 
of  nations,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  science  and 
art,  it  is  only  what  we  might  naturally  expect  from 
such  a  relig^ious  'system^  .  It  may  be  fairly  inserted 
that  the  chief  work  of  this  creed  was  pulling  down, 
rooting 'up  and  destroying,  rather  than  planting  and 
building  up;  and  no  one  can  day  that  we  overstep  the 
limits  of  moderation  when  we  add ,  that  it  has  de- 
stroyed- more  in  eighty  short  years;  than  its  united 
efforts  could  rear  up  in  the  space  of  tweke  centuries. 
It  is  painful  to  read  some  elaborate  rehearsals*  of  the 
great  things  which  moslem  genius  is  said  to  have 
aQhieved;  but  it  ought  not  to  be'forgotten  that  virgin 
soil  is  always  productive  for  a  season,  till  the  in^ 
herent  vitality  be  exhausted.  ®^  .When  in  the  day  of 
visitation,  God  ploughed  up  the  nations  by  the  Mos- 
lent  conquests  ,*  some  fruit  might  "naturally  be  ex- 
pected' to  follow ;   but  natural  results  must  not  be 
confounded  with  grace  or  blessing  from  heaven^    As 
Islamism  had  no  inherent  vitality  of  .its*  own  to  sus- 

^  The  Kaliphate  properly  speaking  wa«  dissolted  1285  when 
Mosta89em  surrendered  hinMelf  to  Hulagus^  the  Saltan  of  Turkey 
therefore  cbjuld  only  be  nondnaUy  a  successor  to  the  ancient 
Kikliphs.  ; 

^®  It  has  been  declared  by  agriculturists  that  eren  vhaff  wiU 
grow  for  a  time  being  town  in  the  field,  but  that  it  soon  withers. 
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tdn  the  growth,  the  incidental  beneficial  effects  soon 
died  away/  We  would  ask  those  authors  who  write, 
as  if  they  were  almogt  Mohammedans,  whether  it 
was  prohable  that- die  Arabs,  being  an  energetic  and 
vigorous  people,  could  be  expected  to  conquer  na- 
tions more  civilised  than  their  own,,  without  acqui- 
ring accompUsluiients  unknown  in  their  native  de- 
s€r\At  That  it  was  only  a  concussion  of  various 
nationalities  and  a  tempofary  impulse  from  without, 
which  'prompted  the  cultivation  of  sciences  for  a 
period,  may  be  seen  from,  the  &ct,.  that  the  Arabs 
live  ^  at  this  day  in*  the  most  perfect  sin[iplicity, 
scorning  everything  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
patriarchal  custom. 

In  proportion  as  barriers  are  broken  down,  com- 
merce is  likely  to  be  extended  among  nations;  but 
we  do  not  obsense- the  effects  of  any  specially  civilising' 
influence,  when  we  see  their  wretched  boats  creeping 
along  the  coasts  inhabited  byMoslemin;^^  and  every 
one  acquainted. with  Mohammedan  tirade  will  readily 
admit,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  of 
traffic,  the  $lwe  trade  is  the  most  flourishing.  Yet, 
the  conquests  of  foreign  lands,  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  rite,  of  pilgrimage  could  not  fail  to  extend  the 
science  of  geography;*'  nor  is  it  just  to  disparage 
the  services  which  they  have  rendered  in  this  re- 

*^  The  writer  has  but  too  liyeljr  a  recoUectlon  of  the  days  when 
he  was  driren  up  and  down  m  the  Red  Sea,  in  miserable  boats, 
manned  by  people  who  never  venture  to  lose  sight  of  the  shore. 

*'  The  author  frequently  gleaned  most  interesting  facts  from 
slaves  and  {>ilgrims  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 
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gpect.  •  *  The  fine  krts  however,  are  utteify  neglected  by 
the  Arabs«  and  their  miisic  is- just  thftt  which-is  met 
with  anlong  ivery  savage- tribe;  to  assome,  as  some 
have  done^  that  it  exerted  a  folreiirableinfkieHoeupon 
Italian  music,  is  tod  preposterous  to  deserve  a'xefuta^ 
tion.  As  regards  the 'mathematical  seienees -which 
were  not  neglected  in  .better  dajs,  we  inustrememb^ 
that  they  were  not  the  productions  of  the  native  mSnS, 
but  the  translationa  of  Archimedes  and  Ptolemaeus 
on  the  one  hand,  andMarinus  of  Tyre  on*  the  other.  *^ 
We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Arabs  for  the  transmissionr  of  our  cyphers,  which 
superseded  the  less  convenient  mode  of  aritHmetical 
notation  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  use  among 
the  Greeks  and  Hebrews;. but  as  some  ancient  in- 
scriptions found  on  stone  and  copper  in  Guzeii^at, 
contain  those  cyphers  or  hieroglyphics,  now  used  as 
our  figures  with  but  little  variation,  we  cannot  well 
ascribe  their  iuvention  to  the  Arabs.  Among  the 
algebraic  discoveries,  the  solution  of  equations  of  the 
second  -degree,  is  ascribed  to  Mohanuned  £bn  M usa. 
The  astronomy  of  the  Arabs  was  derhred  firom  foreign 
sources  ;•*  they  have  however  the  merit,  characteristic 
of  their  ingenious  superstitioi),  ofperverting  the  science 
into  astfiology.    'The  only  science  of  which  the  Arabs 

*'  Abulfeda,  wbo  visited  England '  in  the  14*^  ceptuiy,  in  his 
work  on  Geography ,  quotes  several  authors  in  order  to  illustrate 
his  explorations  of  the  tegion  beyoncTthe  Oxus. 

^  Al  Hazan ,  wrote  a  work  on  optical  science  and  ably  suc- 
ceeded Ptolemy  who  ljv«d  1000  years  befbre  him. 

*'  The  worship  tMd  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  common 
in  the  south  of  Arabia;  both  were  imported  from  the  Babyioniant. 
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ckn  clahn  the  discovery  is  that  of  Chemistry  ^  which 
origin$rted  in  their  dichemical  pursuits  to  discover  the 
phih)sopher's  stone.  ®^ 

The  translations  into  Arabic,  of  works  gn  history, 
medicine,  botany,  geometry,  algebra,  astronomy,  phi- 
losophy, jiuiisprudence,  grammar,,  logic  and  rhetoric 
were  so  imperfect,  that  they  only  obscured  the  sense 
of  their  originals;**'  slavish  dependence  upon' foreign 
sources,  especially  on  the  only  half-understood  Greek 
classics,  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  national 
literature.  The  partial  benefit  -derived  from  the 
classics,  was  confined  to  the  court  and  the  higher 
classes  of  society;  the  people  geilerally,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  the  extra- 
vagant productions  of  romance,  to  enliven  the  dulness 
of  a  sterile  and  heartless  creed.®®  The  jDursuit  of 
knotrledge  among  the /Saracens  was  Stimulated  rather 
by  pedantic  eagerness  to  acquire  information  from 
foreign  literature ,  than  by  a  spirit  of  free ,  practical 
and  independent  inquiry;  hence  the  utter  defcay  of 
those* institutions,  anciently  established  for  scientific 
and  theological  education.  The  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  metropolis  of  Islajnism  are  mostly  extinct,  and 

•*  More  important  still  was  thcfir  thirst  for  the  dixir  of  immor- 
tality ,  in  searchiDg  for  wbich ,  they  did  service  to  Chemistry ,  and 
good  was  brought  oat  of  evil  and  superstitioji. .  Medical  science 
was  only  a  species  of -magic. 

^^ '  Harun  el  Reschid  appointed  a  body  of  learned  men  to  pro- 
cure them.    • 

*®  The  public  schools  at  Bussora,  Kufa,  Damascus  and  other 
large  cities,  together  with  libraries ,  observatories  and  laboratories, 
established  by  some  of  the  Kaliphs ,  form  but  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  usual  negleot-  of  national  insti^uction. 
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ignorant  fanaticisna  alone  suryives.*^  In  Cairo,  the 
dasska}  ^eat  of  moslem  Learning,  each  mosqu^  had 
its.  hospitium  and  library,  but  of  all  this  scarcely 
any.  trace  is  left.  The  great  school  attached  to  the 
^Flower-Biosque'\  which  formerly  provided  Africa  and 
Syria  with  Ulemas,  numbered  formerly  1200  stadents; 
but  now  for  many  years,  ij,  has  only  counted  600. 
Of  &00  piosques  only  150  are  still  opened,  the  re- 
mainder are  decayed;^  and  of  the  hundred  mosques 
of  Alexandria,  scarcely  fifty  continue  to  be  frequented: 
and  then  it  is.  custoniary  almost  throughout  the  East 
for  hoy^  only  to  study. 

24.  The  depoj)ul^tiQn  aud  devastation  of  the 
cpuntry  are  also  the  direfiil  effects  of  the  sway  of 
Ishunism.  The  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  could  number 
300  villages,  but  towards  the  end  of  it,  only  twelve 
remained !  ^  In  the  .district  of  Mar  din  in  Mesopotamia, 
were  once  1600  villages,  and  now  scarcely  500  are 
remaining.^  Before  the  conquest  by  the  Moslem 
armies^  Cyprus.h^d  1400  towns  and.vill^es,  but  in 
1670  it  could  boftst  of  only  700.*  No  better  was  the 
fate  of  the  island  of  Candia,  where  at  this  moment  a 
fierce  excitement  of  th^  Mohammedans  against  the 
»•  Travels  of  Ali  Bey  1816:  n.  136. 

*■  Michaud  VI.  4.  7.  What  a  contrast  this  with  fhe  estimation, 
in  which  arts  and  soiences  were  held  by  the  Romans !  *'Adol^scen- 
tiam  alunt,  sen^ctatem  oMectimt,  seoundas  res  omant,  adrersis 
perAigium  ao  solatium  praebent,  delectant  ddmi,  non  imp^diunt 
foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur.**  Cic.  Orat. 
pro  Arch. 

'  RussePs  History  of  Aleppo  I.  339.         '  Niebuhr  11.  320. 

*  Rypaat*8  State  of  the  Greek  Church  pag^  91. 
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Christians  is  raging.  Few  only  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  which  were  populous  and  flourishing  at  the 
time  of  the  Kaliphate,  are  now  existing;  and  how  fear- 
fully Egypt  has  suflfered  under  the  leaden  sceptre  of 
Islamism  since  its  first  conquest  by  the  Saracens,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  comment.  ^  Persia  is 
covered  with  ruins,  and  the  remaining  towns  are  in 
the  saddest  condition;  even  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  pre- 
sent only  the  skeleton  of  their  former  grandeur  and 
magnificence ;  and  the  once  beautiful  and  fruitful 
province  of  Khorassan  is  reduced  to  utter  poverty, 
wearing  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  ®  The  once  flourishing 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  North- Africa,  which 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Vandals  gloried  in  more  than 
400  Episcopal  sees,  is  reduced  to  misery  and  decay. 
Lastly,  the  Turkish  Empire  is  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  political  insolvency ;  its  subjectis  are  reduced 
to  the  most  despicable  condition,  and  the  provinces, 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  are  depopulated  and 
left  in  an  uncyiltivated  state.  ^ 

^  Before  the  Moslem  mvasion,  the  Coptic  population  amounted 
to  6  millions,  hut  according  to  modem  statistics,  the  Coptic  Chris- 
tians of  Egypt,  including  probably  those  of  Abyssinia  are  put  down 
at  the  low  number  of  3,200,000!  Dr.  Newman  says:  "I  might  call 
your  attention  to  particular  instances  of  such  atfocities,  such  as 
that  outrage  perpetrated  "within  th'e  memory  of  many  of  us ,  how 
on  the  insurrection  of  the  Greelcs  at  Scio ,  their  barbaribn  masters 
carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  the  flourishing  island,  till  it  was 
left  a  desert ,  hurrying  away  women  and  boys  to  an  infamous  cap- 
tiyity,  and  murderipg  youth^  and  grown  men,  tilly  out  of  120,000 
souls  in  thS  spring  time,  not  900  were  left  them  when  the  crops  were 
ripe  for  the  sickle."    Lect.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Turks  pag.  135.  136. 

^   Kinneir's  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire  1813.  pag.  117. 

'    The  Turkish  Empire  would  however  be  in  a  still  more  deplor- 
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Dissolution  and  decay  thto  are  the  foot-prints  of 
the  religion  of 'the  crescent;,  but  le^t 'the' philo^Mo- 
hi^mmedan  latitudinarians  of  Europe  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  accuse  vLs  of  narrow-mindedness,  bigotry,  or 
ignorance  of  the  real  stitte  of  things,  we  insert  the 
testimony  of  a  Moslem,  the  excell^t  Historian  £bn 
Chaldun,  who*  enlarges  upon  th^  piteous  spectacle  of 
countries^  conquered  by  the  Saracens:  "The  cause  of 
it,  he  adds,- is  in  the  fierce  character  of  the  people, 
whose' wild  habits  are  as  much  a  part  of  their  nature 
and  inborn,  as  those  of  a  wild  bes^st;  and  such  innate 
propensities  are  adverse  to ,  and  destructive  of  civili- 
sation. The  principal  feature  of  their  chara;Cter  is  a 
love  of  ehdnge  and  revolution,  one,  utterly  opposed  to 
that  ^quiet  which  civilisation  requires.  Th^ir  instinct 
leads  to  plunder;  trade  only  prospers  ♦beneath  the 
shadow  of  laaces ,  their  thirst  for  rol^bery  know3  no 
linuts,  they  founder  whateveri^omeS  within  their  reaeh. 
Meditating  only  how  they  may  possess  themselves 
of  the  substance  of  others ,  they  desist  not  fi-om  se- 
verities till  they  have  obtained  it;  fiscal  punishments 
are  invented  for  gain  and  as  a  means  of  procuring 
money;  vice  and  obscenities  therefore  are  not  sup- 
pressed but  rather  encouraged.  The  fiict  of  the  sub- 
jects being  thus  left  to.  themselves,  must  be  injurious 
to  mankind  and  destructive  to  civjilisation.  Agfiin, 
they  have  an  aversion  to  all  control,  few  submitting 
theniselves  to  the  conunand  of  a  father  or  *to  the 

'>able  condition. if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wholesome  influence  of 
European  diplomacy^  and  more  Jbspeciflly  fbr  the  large  admixture 
of  a  CMstUm  population  among  its  sal^focts. 
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brother  or  elder  of  their  tribe.  .  .  .  Look  only  at  the 
countries,  which  thej  conquer  in  the  name  of  the 
Kaliphs,  how  they  are  stripped  of  cultivation,  how 
the  inhabitants  are  plundered,  and  the  very  soil  has 
been  entirely  changed.  Yemen  the  seat  of  their  power 
is  lying  waste  with  the  exception  of.  certain  tracts, 
cultivated  by  the  Ansars;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Arabian  Irak.  The  cultivation  of  Persia  has  ceas- 
ed and  likewise  that  of  Syria.  The  African  desert 
and  Mauritia  have  been  laid  waste,  since  the  3eni 
Hilal  and  the  Beni  Selim  settled  there;  and  how 
the  country  between  Nigritia  and  the  Mediterranean 
was  formerly  inhabited,  may  be  seen  from  the  ruins 
of  buildings ,  and  the  deserted  sitfes  of  villages  and 
towns."® 

Were  we  to  cdHect  what  eyewitnesses  and  his- 
torians have  recorded  of  the  immorality,  injustice, 
deceit,  oppression  and  cruelty  of  the  Moslem  com- 
munity, combining  it  with  a  religion  either  too  xv^ak 
to  heal  the  evil  which  consun;ies  the  marrow  of  the 
nations ,  or  too  accommodating  to  the  vilest  passions 
of  m'an,  we  should  form  a  picture,  the  Contemplation 
of  which;-  would  be  truly  appalling-.  The  consideration 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  Islamism  reminds 
us  of  the  vision  of  the  dry  bohes»  and  when  here,  as 
there,  the  question  is  asked:  "/Son  of  m,an  can  these 
bones  live"^?  we  also  can  only  reply,  in  the  words  of 
the  Pl'ophet  Ezekiel:  *'0  Lord  thou  Jcnowestt' 

^   Quoted  in,  and  translated  from  von  Hammer's  Landerverwal- 
tung  unter  dem  Chalifat«.    1835.    Berlin  pag.  62. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  ISLAMISM 
CONTRASTED. 


INTRODUCTION. 

All  false  creeds,  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
endeayomr  to  show  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
beginiiing  of  time,  and  that  they  have  been  prepara- 
tiyely  introduced  in  by-gone  ages.  Nor  could  Islamtsm 
hope  to  prosper  in  the  world  without  resorting  to  a 
siinilar  expedient;  it  was  therefore  convenient  and 
indeed  necessary  for  Mohammed  to  rest  his  new  creed 
upon  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensationis,  and  to 
do  this  consistently,  he  was  compelled  to  adcnit  their 
divine  origin.^  As  the  Jewish- dispensation  was  of 
a  temporary  character  heiug  mperseded  by  Chris- 
tianity, so  the  Christian  religion ,  according  to  Mo- 
hammed, was  only  to  be  in  force  .till  Islamism  should 
appear  to  supplant  it!  There  is  however  a  strange 
inconsistency  in  Mohammed^s   claim  to  succession, 

^  Mohler's  gesammelte  Schriften  Vol  L  pag.  350. 
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since  it  involves  an  entire  change  and  ahrogation  of 
the  previous  dispensations.  The  immutability  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  are  asserted  in  the  Koran,  ^ 
yet  we  .have'  seen ,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  that 
they  are  both  virtually  ignored  and  abolished.  The 
change  which  we  recognise  in  the  succession  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  is  analogous  to 
that  which  takes  place  between  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  a  budding  and  its  completion.  The  Jew- 
ish Church  was  the.  ground-work  of  that  temple,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  ^'head-stone \^  If  change  there 
be,  it  is  this;  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  pro- 
phecy, in  the  New,  fulfilment,*  The  bud  gives  place 
to  the  blossoni^  and  the  blossom  to  the  firuit.  We 
have  a  change,-  but  only  such  as  God  had  promised 
and  foreshadowed.  Nothing  was  abrogated. by  the 
Gospel,  but  the  ritual  ordinances  and  the  ceremonial 
precepts,  which  being  of  a  typical  character,  were 
necessarily  transient.  *  Looking  upon  the  whole  Mo- 

*  "Wherefore  be  thou  orthodox,  and  set  thy  face  towards  the 
true  religion ,  the  institution  ef  God ,  to  which  he  hath  made  man- 
kind disposed;  iJLfl  ^^XjoJ  JoJuS  ^  there  is  no  change  in  what 
Allah  created."  .Sur,  XXX.  30. 

»  h^penn  ig^fvTJS  N'^^n.l  Zech.  rV.  7.  That  this  refers  to 
Christ  who  shall  build  and  complete  the  temple-,  see  chap.  HI.  8. 
and  VI.  12.  tnicT;  b3\7rrN  nj:}^  nTatJ  nTjig  ttjifit-n^r; 

*  'Ovx  ik^v  xaraXvacu  tor  vofior  rj  rovg  ngoqii^Tag '  aXXa  nXfj' 
QcScTca.  Matt.  Y.  17.  3tvar  ifl  bad  alU  Zt^amtnt  in  bet  Tl^nl^ett  bed 
^eildbefc^Iuffed  'uub  brr  Zf)ai^a^t  htx  Dfenbaning  mit  bem  neveit  fined/ 
obet  nid^t  etnetlei>  fonbem  btefed  toerl^dlt  fic^  gu  Jenem  toicbie  ©oUenbung 
gur  ^cxhtniiun^ ,  tt)te  bie  (5ntf(if>rdnhing  jut  93eWrdnfung,  h)ie  bod  Xins 
mittclbare  jum  aWittclbarcn.   9H^f^. 

^  "Abrogatae  sunt  leges  ceremoniales  ^  exhibitio  Messia,  et  for- 
tixaeSf  sublata  politia  judaica;  moralid  non  item.  Lex  moralis  Mosaica 


lift 
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saic  constitution  with  its  personal  and  impersonal 
types,  and  with  its  figurative  ceremonialt  vfe  fiind  ereiy- 
where  ""s,  $hadaw  of- things  to  wnu'^  the  body  of 
which  was  Christ.  Every  single  hieroglyphic  figure 
had  its  mdahing;  eveiy  historic  charact^t  event,  and 
circumstance,  dbwn  to* the  very  items  of  4lie  drapery 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  temple,  Bo  minutely  veci^ed, 
wef  e  divinely  chosen  symbols  ifor  conveying  truths  of 
lasting^  interest  to  the  whole  human  race.  ®  -Whilst 
we  recognise  unity  of  purpose  cmd  h^Urmony  of  design 
in  both  dispensations  ef  the  Bible,  ^  in  Islamism,  we 
find  a  creed,  which  is  Tadically  different  from  the  Old 
and  directly  opposekl  to.  the  New  Testament.  If  the 
Koran  had  merely  abrogated  a  fe^  ceremonial  obser- 
vances of  the  Christian  religion,  and  if  this  abrogation 
had  been*  predicted  in  the  Grospel,  as  an  event  which 
would'  take  place  in  a  succeeding  dispensation,  then, 
there  might  have  been  less  cause  to  dispute  the  claims 
of  Islamism.  But  unhappily  •for  the  creed  of  Moham- 
med, we  have  nothing  typical  in  the  GospeL  There 
is  no  shadow  in  Christianity  for  the  substance  and 
body  of  which,  we  might  have  to  look  in  a  subsequent 
dispensation.     On  the  contrary,  our  expecftation  is 

Mu  Decalogi  eadem  est  oum  lege  Christi ;  illam  enim  a  PhftrUaicis 
eomiptelis  purgarit  et  rectius  declaravit,  non  precepta  moralia  fflane 
nova  dedit  fidelibus.*'  Baier.  .Compare  also  Article  YII,  **0f  the 
Old  Testament." 

**  *^Theologi»  typica,  quae  futuroTura  praedictTonem,  ex  intea- 
tione  Dei  sub  rebus^  personis  factisque  latentum  in  Y.  X.  scrutatur 
et  elplicat.  Tjpus,  axia,  vnodBiyfua,  est  Jidumbratio,  praefigiiratio, 
praesignatio.'*   Carpovius. 

^  Novum  Testamentum  in  yetere  latet-  (yelatum  est)*  yetus  in 
aoyo  patet  (reyelatum  est).   Augustine. 
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from  heaven,  "from  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Sa- 
viour;' being  taught  "to  wdW  ibr  Him  from  heaven. 
Instead  therefore  of  having  the  fulfilmentof  type 
or  promise,  in  Islamism,  the  most  essential  truths  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testainent  arc  denied  and  rejected. 
To  assume  that  God  is  the  author  of  Islamism,  is. to 
assume  that  He  decreed* yesterday,  what  to-day. He 
abolishes;  that  He  established  the  old  and  new  dis- 
pensation, but,  that  after  n^ore  mature  consideration, 
He  determined  to  give  the  world  a  better  religion; 
that  His  legislation  for  mankind  was  imperfect,  since 
He  found  it  necessary  to  revpke  what  He  before  had 
solemnly  ordained.  That  after  the  Gospel  was  preached 
and  attested  by  signs  and  wonders,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  according  te  God's  will  and  command,  ® 
this  very  Gospel  was  recalled  and  God  promulgates 
through  a  certain  Mohammad  of*  Mecca,  doctrines 
and  laws  directly  opposed  to  it;  and  this  changeable- 
ness  of  mind  and  purpose  is  to  be  proclaimed^  if  we 
may  believe  the  Koran,  not  only  to  mankind  but  even 
to  demons !  ®  If  this  principle  of  succe§3ion  or  rather 
abrogation  be  defended,  as  it  is,  on  the  ground  of 
Christianity  becoming  unsound;  we  reply,  that  a 
distemper  in  the  body  or  a  disorder .  in  any  of  its 
Hiembers  does  not  of  necessity  prove  fatal  to  existence. 

®   IIoQev^h^eg  dig  toy  xoijfMOV  anavtay   no  exception  being 
made:  X7j(jv^ars  to  ivayyekioy  nd&n  t^  micrei,  Mark. XVI.  15.  That 
.ihe  Kri(wyiJa  penetrated  Arabia,  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  an 
Arabian  Church  prior  to  Mohammed.. 

UipL^   biyf   Uju-yw    Sur.  XXXII.  1.    See  also  XLVI.  30.  31. 
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Neither  the  moral  corruption  of  the  Chrilstiws  at  the 
period  of  the  rise  of  Islamism.  ndr  the 'heresies  which 
then  infected  the  Church,- cotddilnake^  the' abrogation 
of  the  Christian  religion  requisite.  It  was  foretold 
by  Christ  Himself,  t"teit  these  would  be  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  within  the  Church,  to  the  end  of  time; 
and  that  heresies  would  spring'up',^  was  predicted  hj 
the  Apostles.  *° 

The  chief  charge,  brought  by  Mohammed  against 
Jews  and  Christians »  as  the  representative^  of  their 
respective  dispensatioAs ,  and  for  the  sake  of  which, 
both  were  to  be  superseded ,  was  that  of  corrupting 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.^ ^  That  Christians 
had  altered  the  New  Testament,  Mohammedans  pro- 
fess to  prove  from  their  holding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  most  of  all  from  their  rejection  of  Mohammed, 
though  requu-ed  by  the  supposed  original  Gospels, 
to  receive  him.  In  order  to  justify  their  alleged  errors 
and  their  rejection  of  Mohammed;  the  Christians  are 
accused  of  havyig  expunged  from  their  Scriptures 
all  that  related  to  the  prophet ,  and  of  having  made 
such  additions,  as  they  deemed  necessary.  This  ob- 
jection, is  constantly  urged  in  religious  disputations, 
and  naturally  falls  first  in  our  way  when  about  to 

.    *^Matt.  Xm.  24—30.  47—50.   XXIV.  -6.  11.  24.    Act  XX. 
29.30.    2PetvL  1. 

**  Tie  suppression  of  Scriptute  passages,  which  were  fiirour- 
able  to  the  'cause  of  Mohammed ,  and  the  crime  of  corrupting  them« 
are  frequently  censured  in  the  Koran.  Sur.  U.  73.  ako  -176 — 178. 
in.  J 8a.  V.  17.  where  It  is  fully  stated  that  they  "knowingly  hide 
or  conceal  certain  passages;'*  "pervert  or  dislocate  the  word8*out  of 
their  places,"  and  corrupt  the  ** signs  of  God  for  Tile,  gain." 
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compare  IfilamisiQ  with  Christianity. .  It  must  theje-* 
fore  be  our  .first  care. to  examine,  whether*  there  be 
any  greufid  for  so  grave  a  charge  as  that  made  bj: 
Mohammed*  and  whether  we  can  satisfactorily  prove 
the  integrity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;,  for  so  long  as 
the  Bible  lies  under  any  such  siispicign,  we  are  de- 
prived of  our  T>est  ai|id  most  valuable  weapon.  The 
Jews  being  first  accused  of  having  corrupted  the  Old. 
Testament  Scriptures,  we  shall  in  the  nextxJiapter 
endeavour  to  8ul)stantiate  the  integrity  of  that.portion 
of  the  Bible,  which  for  so  lofag  a  period  was  entrusted 
to  their  guardM^n^hip. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTEGRITY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

"Verily  f  say -unto  you,  Till  heaveji  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 

tittle  shall  jn-  no/wise  pass  trom  the  law  till '  all  be  fulfilled.    Ajid  it 

is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  p^s,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to 

fail."   Matt.  V.  la   Lu.  XVI.  17. 

1.  That  we  may  prove  to  better  advantj|^g.e  the 
integrity  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  introduce  some  item«  respecting  the  history  of 
that. part  of  the  Bible.**  It  is  generally  known,  as 
"the  Scripture,"  "thi^  Old  Testanaerit^"  "the  book  of 
the  covenant,"  or  simply  "the  Law,'**'-^ — the  latter 

^  The  Entire  Bible,  so  termed  since  Chrysostoiji  .\  Ta  -fitfOda  sc. 
^tiix;  Xdari  y.a%*  l^ojiii'p,  ChrysoSt  in  Suic.  thes,  eccles;  pag.  696. 
Also  U{ja  yQaqij;  aficc  yQCcCfii;  ^eia  yQvcq)Tj,  and  Bibliotheca  sancta. 
Isidor.  Orig.  cap.  IV.  pag.  3. 

*'   n^3.,  Chald.  n^n^-,  fc^J^JS.,  fi  ygaq)^  2  Pet.  I.  20;  4*  yQCcqal 

V 
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being  the  j^nding  imitie  in  tbe  Kortn.'  After  the 
Churcli  liad'-been  witlrt5ut  Scnptdreft  ibr  of  ore  than 
two  thonsanx^  years,  and  wheii  die  Wjbrd' of  Gcd-^oi|ld 
no  longer  be  orally  transmitted  Hiih  MCfcft^y,  Mos^s 
lATote  ^e  PeBlateach^  and  thus  bad^ihefoiusdatian 
oft  bat  series  of  holy  l)ooks  which'Mabchj  6diicluded 
in  the  y^ar  B.  C.  397l-^Tliis  coUiw^ 
Sci^ptures  is  diyided  mUi  the  Law,  tl^e  Prophets  and 
the-Psahns.**  .':         ■•   .'   '    •    .?      ~  .    *• 

-^  Tbe'Tjaw  comprised  the  -fiye  bc^ks  of  Moses;  and 
admityted'  of  np  other  diyidi6tL  Th^  Prophets  were 
divided  into  "the  former'^  and  "the  lafteirProphcts  T 
among  the  "^former  Prophets"  wer6  reckoned  the 
book  of  Joshna  and  of  Judges,  the  boo|^  of  Samuel, 
and  of  the  Kings.  "The  latter  Prophets"  are  the 
Erophets  pfoperly  so  called,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  twelve  minot*.  Prophets/'  Amongst  the 
Psalms  or.  "other  holy  writings"  are. understood  all 
the  rest  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  including  also  Daniel, 
whom'  the  Christians,  'according  to  the  Sejptuagint, 
count  with  the  Prophets,  there  bdng  a  considerable 
djfiei'ence  as  to  the  order  in  which  these  books  are 
mskd^  to  follow  each  Qther^  with  the  Jews,  the  Sep- 

JAatl  XXEL  2fl ;  )^T^  ^31;:?,  ygatpal  icfla^  Rpnu  i:  2 ; .  iVpa  y^ii- 

*  fLOtk  2  Tim.  m.  IS.'nnnp,  Saiiied.  fol.  91.  qoI.  2,  0  vojao^,  ,|ohn 

XH.  aifni'i^n  njp5,  pi'fihof  duidn^^  ^^o^-  ^'XIV.  f;  "retut  Tes- 

tamentom!'  since  the  third  century;  ^  'nt^auk'  dia^ffHfi  2 Cor.  HI.  14. 

•  ^*()UT  Lord's  diTisioD:  6  fofws,  MaK[£0]^,.^i  nQOfiftcu  xal  oi 
V^rAiLioiXake  XXIV.  44.  OrJ.nn^n,  2.  CC^-sj^.  3/0^?n3.,  7^- 
ipiia,  tiy$6y(juqf,a\  ifnr^oi,  also:  xal  ta  ukku  j^i^ila,  ^ 

"  tD^jinq^  C3*i?;^5  »o  caUed  in  ooiHradisthiction  to  tS^^jt"*:;^ 
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tuagint,  and  the  Fathers  j)f  the  Church.  *•  Again, 
from  the  fact*  of  our  Lord  speaking  of  th^  "Psalnis,'; 
as  the  "* third  divisioji  of  the  Old  Testament^  it  ijvould 
appear  that  the  book  of{^salms  stood  £rst  on  the  list 
of  ihut  division^  and  thus  gave  its  .name  to  all  the  re- 
mainixrg  books- '  oi;  Hagiographa,  as  this  section  of 
the  ^sacred  writings''  has  been  called;  just  as  we 
speak  of  the  whole  of  the  J^ew  Testapient,  as  "the 
Gospel/'  because  the  portion  so  called  stands. first.  *^ 
Others,  think,  that  our  Lord  made  use  of  the  title  of 
"the  Psalms"  to  signify  the  entire  division  of  the 
Hagiographa,  not  gio  much  on  account  of  its  standing 
first  on  the  list,  as  because  of  the  poetical  chafact^r, 
which  distinguishes,  the  greater  part  of  this  class,  of 
writings.*®  Both  Josephus  and  Philb  speak  of  the 
Hagiograpba  as  containing  chiefly  hymn^  and  praises 
to  God.'*^  .  • 

"  The  Talmud,  thus:  "Ordo  Prophetarwn :  Jo3ua  et  Judicos, 
Samuel  et  Re^es ,  Jeremia  et  Ezechiel ,  J^saia  et  dUodecim  Pro- 
phetae."  Baba  Bathra  f.  14.  cap.  2.  The  cause  is  thus  stat^;  "Cum 
libri  KeguTp  ^iriantut  .{n*  desolatione ,  et  Jeremias  totus  Tersetur  in 
desolatione,  Ezechiel  Tero  incipiat  jn  desolatione  et  finiat  .in  consola- 
tione,  et  Jesaias  totus  versetiir  in-consolatibne,  copulavferunt  "desola- 
tionem  cum  desolatione ,  et  consolationem  cum  odnsolacione."  J.  G. 
CarpzoT.  hitpoductio  ad  lihros  can.  III.  88. 

*^  The  Talmud,  with  the  exception  of  Ruth,  places  them  thus: 
"Ordo  Hagipgraphorum :  Rutk,  Psalmi  et  Hiob  et  ProTerbia,  et  Co- 
heleth ,  Cailiicuro  et  Threni ,  Daniel  et  Esther  et  Chronica.**  Baba 
Bathra  f.  14.  cap.2'. 

^^  Josephus  speaks^  of  the^i  as  containing  vyiTovq  iig  jbi  ^eof, 
Joseph,  cpi^t.  Ap.  j-.^S. 

X(oy  otya  7r(j^tg  Titg  tov  (jtofjutroQ  XQ^^^-  Avayy.ala,  alia  ifOfxovq  y.n\ 
Xoyia  6H7madip7a  dia  7T()oqiT]r(Df  y.al  \  jjiporg  y.al  ru  d'/^}.a  oh 
eniGjrjurj  xal  eva^fitia  (Tvuxr^ottai  y.ul  itXtiovftm,  Philo  de  yitii 
contemplat.  §.  13.  p.  893  ed.  Frcf. 
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As  the  Psalms  stood  Jirttdtt  the  lisfc  of  the  *jAiird 
dmsion  of  the  Old  Testament, 'so  th6.I>06k  of  Chro- 
nicles appears  to  have  stoodT  lad  uoongiihe-  Hagio- 
grapha;  that  thiB  bookclosedthis  division,  i^dlience 
the  entn*eO0Ld  Testament,  is^^deIitfroIil01»S8vi^ur*8 
words;  Jn  which  He  simls  tqp  the.bloddsBeddSng'of 
Dlartyr-jprophdts'^oln  the  fotoidaticm'of  tHewOrld,  to 
the  last  martyrdom  recorded  in  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Jews,  viz.  "from  the  blood  qf  Abel  unlo  the 
Wood  of  Zaoharias,  which' perished  between  the  altar 
arid  the  temple.*'^  -    ' 

2.  The  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  OH  Tes- 
tament has  Been  varionsly  made  put;  we  mention 
this, 'lest  the  Mohammedans  should  rush  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  th'eVe  is  ^either  confusion  or  Uncertainty 
respectinig  the  real  numlbet  of  the  canonical  books. 
Josephus,  to  whom  we  are  indel^ted  for  the  first  cata- 
logue of  these  writings,  with  a  view  evidently,  of  ma- 
Vhg'tl^eir  number  correspond. with  that  of -Uie  letters 
in  the  Hebrew  aljAabet  *  *  reduces  them 'tb  twenty-two 
combining  the  books  of  Ruth  and  t^e  Judges  into 
one,  as  also  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Septuagiht.  **  If  howevet  the  'five  books 
of  Mp;^  be^  counted  separately,  as  they  are  by  #o- 

2»  Luke  XL  50.  5L   Matt.  XXUI.  35.   2  Qh^on.  XXrV.'20. 

^  Xhn  dyf07,reov  d*  itvui  tag  ifdta6^Ktivg  ^fiXavg,  dg^^figatoi 
ncf^adidoaaif ,  dio  mi  hlxotH,  OQog  6  d^i^og  tf&f  noQ*  mrroiQ 
atoixeilop  iaxlf.  Origen.  Euseb.  H.  E.  Yt  25. ' 

"*'0v  yicQ  lAVQiddsg^  fiifiXiwf  iuA  nag^  ^9,  Jtavpqxii'fiov  xcd 
uaxoiilp^iff'^  ivo  di  aota  nohg  totg  liixodii  fitfilta,  rov  nmbc 
ixopra  xQotov  tiyi  afaygaiffjv,  t«  dixaffog-^eld'  ntmateVfAifa. 
Joseph,  contra  Apion.  lib.  L  cap.  8.       ' 
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sepbuar  the  rest  maj  justly  be.  counted  singly;  tbis 
being  done^  in'tbe  Bibles  of  tbe  present  day,  tHe 
numbej  amount^  to  tbirty-nine  books. 

The  question  now  arises,  when  do  we -hear  of 
their  being  collected  together  in  the  form  in  which 
we  now  possess  thena?  We  find  the  entire  Old  Tes- 
tament deposited  in  the  temple  immediately  after  . 
the  Jewish  jcaptiyity.^^  Again,  at  this  time,  when  the 
prologue  wg^s  written  tp  the  apocryphal  book  of  Sirach 
or  Ecclesijisticus ,  which  was  about  130  years  B.  C. 
the  collection  of  the  canonical  books  had  been  ac- 
complished.** 

Josephus,  born  37.  B.  C.  quotes  not  only  nearly 
all  the  books,  bat  gives  a  detailed  acco;mt  of  tjieir 
names  and  number.  He  informs  us.  that  the  above- 
mentioned  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  completed  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
king  of  Persia^ "who, in  his  twentieth  year  had  com- 
missioned Nehemiah  to/ebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Five  of  the  books  were  written  byMoseS;  thirteen 
viz.  Joshua,  Judges  and  Rnth^  Samuel,  KingSr  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
and  Lamentations^,  E2ekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets  and  Job ,  were  added  to  the  Pentateuch 
during  the  interval  between  Moses*  and  Artaxerxes. 

,".  Joseph.  Anliqiiit.  V.  I.  17.  de  bello  Jud.  VII.  6^  5;  traces,  pf 
the  holy  Scriptures  being  preseFred  •  in  the  -  sanctuai^ .  before  the 
Captiriiy  1  Sam.  X.  28.  Deut  XXXL  26.       .  .  , 

'*   The  books  were  collected  by  Ezra  and  the  other  members  of 
.  the  synagoga  vuxgiu^y   n^lHJkn  rjp.,   avvayasyri   y^janfLiarfcoy   in 
1  Mace.  VII.  12;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  canon  is  said  to  have 
been  effected  under  Simon  the  Just.  B.  C.  292. 


3^26  mxF^Krrr  of  the  <Hjr  imittami       tpikr  il 

.Josephufi  particularly -mention^  .that  the  ffOxer  four 
'    books  were  ^[jmn^  beng  tlie  Pdilms  |^per/.£h>- 
Terb$,  Ecclesiastes  and  Cantid^'    PitAD  Artip^enes 
to  I98  owH  day^  he  kdds",  thaj;  some  others  fiod  been 
wriM#n«b'ut  that  th^jr  were  not  worthy  of  l£e  intene 
.   faith  is  the.preceding,  not'cbnt^|3)iiiidg  the  saine  t^ach->> 
iDg  as  the  propt.etfcal  bobki.*'  \  \\  •• 
'.3.  The  above' -twenty-two  canonical  bookl!^of  the 
Jewish  Church,  of  which  Josephos  Wrote,  .were  the 
'    same  in  tb'e  days  of  Christ,  ^  they  werd  at  the  time 
of  .'jTosephus.    "  Our  Lord*  and  his  AposlleA  fully  ac- 
knowledged the  integrity  anil  completeness  of  the  ca- 
nonical books  in  the  bj^giniiing  o£  Our  en;  and  from 
that  period,  the  Christians  had  an  equal  inlei^t  in 
watching  oyer  the  Old  Testament,  having  received 
it  as  the  foundation  of  their  faith.     ^Tiey  read  these 
books  in  their  Churches  from  the  very  earliest  times 
and  th6ir  guardianship  thus  became  divided  between 
two  rival  parties.'®     The  Law,    the  Prophfets  and 

^  After  sajing  the  Jewi  had  only  22  divine  book^Vbe  proceeds 

trjg'  ovtOQ  17  xqovOq  aTToXtiyBi  t^tanktotit  Sklyo-p  irpf,'  ^Ano  di  t^g 

fitKnki^DQ  dta^g  (reign  not 'liefi^noing).  oifurrik  MoMfo^  nQO^ffrm 
Ta  xot' dvtovQ  rrQax(^ifta^V'PBy(^cc\l;ai^  if  toial  xai  Sina  fi^kiotg 
a  di  .XmncA  xiutraQBg  Vft90vg  iig  ror  ^oK  nal  rtfi's  cu^ixinotq 
vno&jxag  *^ov  filt^v  nB{)ii%ov(nt. '  ^Ano  da  ^^qra^i^ov  fuwi  fov 
' Kfxd^  ^fiag' ^vbv  yiygaTitai  fup  ixaatu'  m'fjmo^  di  ovx^opLoiag 
i|^/prai  toie  ^po  avnoy;.  dfa  to  ^^  y^itrd^i  tijir'rw  ngo^irirw 
uKQ'Pij  duidojm'p.  A^kai  &  iath  SgyiK>,  ntSg  ijfAfXg  vot^idhig  yQafi- 
lAWSi  nfii^0fMvn(Kfi69,*'  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  lib.  L-  cap.  8. 

'*  TiSf  g>6Qqiuiin9f  ygafpfSf  xat  it  natnug  iiatXi^iug  i^«otr 
mmatiVfAifw  ii^ai  ^sl^t  ivx  up -afia^oiti^  \iy<»f  ^Q^totc^nh' 
r^iaa  fiiv  tor  Mioifaamg  v6fiof^  .ana(tj[^  de  tcr  ^V4tf}i$\i09, 
M6ta  ya^  tobg  noptag  tdSf  nQO^fjt^f  na^ovg^  tiSf  piijgi  ta^ 


V 


TV  ^       '  •   •• 
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the.PsaliM  w^^ographa,  were  coiiQidered  pae.  aifd/  ^ 

the  swie  .£[<%•  Soriptjure,  having  the  9a)ne  authority  '       ^^ 

and  dlsnjanding.the  sajne  J^th.^^     As  However  .ttie  '^ 

Septuagkit-was  u§ed  in  the- Churches,   and  as  that  .     « 

translation  of  the  Old  Testament  contain/ed  the  apo-  * 

cryphal  books,  ^es^e  were  read  together  Ynt^^  tbe  ca-^ 

nonical  Scriptures,  ""for.example  of  life  and  insiruct^oh 

of  manners,  without  a|)pl7ing.them  to  establish  a^y       .      ^ 

doctrine;"*^     We  iere  have  the- key  toUhe  reading 

of  the  .apocryphal  books  in  Churohes ;  but  to  prevent  "^ 

them  gaiiiiiig  authority,  as  this- seemed  to^be  the  case 

m  the  Latin  Church,  and  amongst  the  ignorant  in 

the  East,-  fr'qsh .  catalogue^' of  the  c^uibnical  books  were 

from  time  to  time  issued.  The  firist  of  these  Christijan 

catalogues  of  Jewish  books  was- compiled  hj  Mdi(o 

of  Sardes,  who  died  A.  I).  171.    Jbi  hi3  epistle  to 

a  certain  On^simus^  who  had  made  inquiries  of.  him. 

respecting  the^ books  ^f  the  Old  Testament,.  M^dito 

offers  to  give  the.  names,  the  exact  number,  and  the 

order  in  which :the  books  foiled  eachoth^r.  .Wehate 

in  his  enumeratiDn*^  .all  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Ca- 

xv^ov;  Yiy'Tov,  6  rik^to^  ifikdtrrr/QB  Xoyo^,    Origen.  Comm.-in  Jrfi. 
toni..I.  §.  4.*  0pp.  IV.  ,4.   Coiit.  Geh.  HI.  45.   Op]^.  47ff.  on  )?(«fAi- 

ral  Iov^a€K<S9'yoi[fiitdTix^i,/T^  oig  xal  ^tig  J^^jue^,  ovx 

tor  di  xttliitb^wp  futa  t6'f*lffaoifit  y^atppifttov  \aVijf  tetXi 
Jii^me  ^kdor  iifM  mitichevpifiOK  •  .     .  .     • 

.'^  .  Clemens  Strom.  DL  p.  45S^:  NofiOQ  ts  Suov  ml^  VQBi^fU 
ijvf  na\  7(0  itcqfyiXl^  if  SfOftatj,  XQitftop  J^  idif  avfdyon^xtpt^ 
mi,  Irenftei^  adds:  Gum  itaque  uturersae  Soipturae;  etpropbetiae 
et  Erangelia,  in  aperto  ^int,  etc.**  Iron.  II.  27.  2'.-  . 

*•  "Libros  legit  qnidam  Ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicas'Scriptiiras 
non  recepit."'   Hierony.  praef.  in  libros  Salomonis. 

'•  ^AvtX^f  0V9  iig  TTjP  ixpujokijp,  xal  p(ug  tov  toltov  ytPOfiavog 
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non*  vnth  the  *  exception  of  Neb^iiualrl  atid  Esther, 
which  were  sometimes  considered  to  fonsiairintegral 
part  of  the  book  of  Chronicklil.'^^  'As  iSfelikr  under- 
took a  journey  to  {destine  in  order  4»  aseeirtain:  the 
coireet  number  of  books ,  his  catalogue  is  eb^wed 
with;  special*  authority/  *  A '  similar  caMlogaie  ^m  . 
Ortffen,  who  died  A.  D.  254*  is  stiB  extitnti  it  gives 
a  double  list  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tfames  of  the 
two  and  twenty  canbnical  'books  of  jhe  Old  Testa- 
ment.'* At  the  CotrndU  (j^J^rftc^alicJd  between 
360—364  an  other  list  was  set  fo^h,  which  entiirely 
agfees  with* those  which  preceded  or  followed  with 
this  exception  only,'  that  it  admits,  BarucK  like  the^ca- 
tcdoguis  of  Origen,  among  the  canonical  books. ''-Some 
time  latdr,  Cyril,  the^  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  issued 
aiiother  index  of  the  canonical  writings  df  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  omitting  Baruch,  numbered  twenty- 
two  books*''     The  catalogue  of  Athanoiimi  agrees 

*  tjiiDg^  jtefrt*  F*Vem;,  ^^odo^,  Mvir ixor^  V^^^o2,  jiBvte^o^o^iOP' 

.  ^Irjaofs  NitVf},  K^nul,  Toi^S,  BtitGt^tw^'  tiaaoQa^  flaQalMnopiiftar 

'tto'  -^itX^M  Jafiti<,  ^oXo^uiro^;  lltx^oiiilcu,  if  nal  Sofpia  ^  iEn- 

nk^ufFti}^^  t}(r}itt  ^tjfitirfiJi ,  7o>/3*'  UifOip^riSHft  Ilaixtov,  ^hQtuioVy 

t4Sf  SiDdfm  tr  fioifOjiti^Xm ,  Janrik,  leitKiiji,  "EffS^g'  i^  a>/  kcu 

,  tas  inXoyit^  ijimri^i^hrf  t\q^}s  /J</Ji*«  ^ukoif.  Euseb.  H.  E/1V..26. 

.*<^  £iclihom  Einleit.  in  das  Alt  Test.  i.  §.  52.   E^^d  I.  242. 

'*  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.' 25;  See  Leliybuch.der'hist<m9ch-kriti8cheli 
Ilmleitoiij^  ib  das  Alte  Test,  tod  de  'V^dtte  pag,  37.  38, 

"  Tlie  cataloroe  is  introduced  with  ^ese  w(nils:.l9r^  iv  6tZ 
IdsoitmovQ  ^ahiovs  Xiytadm  if  r^  ^xxAf/oia,  ^9i  awtpovma  fii- 
pUoCy  fitkXa  fjumz  %a  xocfbnHa  tijg  ncuvfJQ  nal  ndcXatdg^  dioi^^K^. 
Concii.  Laodi(v  Cant.  59' 

*•  Pyrii!  Hierosol  Catechei.  IV.  83^36.  pag.  67—69. 
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withHbat  of  Cyrils  with  thigr  difference  only,  that  it 
counts  the  book,  of  Rath  separately  and  places  the 
book  of  Esther  amongst  the  apocryphaJ , books. '^ 

To  Epiphcmiu»  we  are  likewise  indebted  for  an 
enumeration  of  the  canonical 'books;  who,  after  men- 
tioning the  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  principle*  of  their  computation,  adds  a  very 
brief  and  siitople  catalogue,  in  which  we  recognise  the 
identical  names,- number,  and  order  of  arrangement, 
which  we  find  in  all  the  preceding  lists.**.. Thus  the 
catalogues  of  the  fourth  century  shpw,  not  only  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  read»  and 
believed  as  the  ''fountains  of  salvatipn,"  but  that  they 
were  ecclesiastically  established  under  the  term  of 
canonical  books.  ^^  r 

4.  We  enter  upon  these  details*  with  a  view. to 
prove,  that  no  books  were  lost,  and  none  were  added 
since  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  closed. 
We  have  the  same  number  of  Scriptures,  with  the 
same  names,  arranged  in  the  same  order.     When 

'*  Athan.  apist.  fe«talis  Op.  L  pag.  961.  £dit.  Bcned. 

"  '*rivmiq-^^^odoQ—>Aevmxo'P,  ^Aqi^piol  JevreDofojiiiop — 
fj  rov  '/eooi^  rov  Navij,  t;  rov^I^  —  ^  t^i  K(>ird5t — rj  irfs^Povd' 

—  TO  \p«Xi]^{jtov — ly  ni)<orri  t(S-p  IlaQvikunoixiffof  —  flccQaX,  dev 
tBQa-T-Baoikeidjv  n(j<6€Tj\  B  dev^if^a,  B»  tQirtj,  S.  lerd^rrj'  ^ 
IlaQotiuejp — 6  iyjtXetnAer^g — to ^AofMtiSratmdroiF—- rb  Jodena- 
nQO(ffjfov — flaatdv  -^^egefitov  — ^Is^exiiX  —  rj  t6v  l&odQOL  ngdrrj 

—  dBvtiga ,  ^  tfjg  ^E<f^q,  Epiphanius  de  mens,  et  pond.  c.  22.  23. 
Op.U.  180,  ^  .  ' 

'•  This  is  stiown  by  the  tenns ,  ^fiXla  navon^iuiBVCt^j  xexorron- 
iofiira,  €0(ji€rfXipa  and  xavenm.  These  Scriptures  are  not  only 
ntjyccl  rov  O(ottj(jiov,  according  to  Athanasius ;  but  the  Christian  and 
Je^  recognised  in  them  top  xixrova  rfjg  dXri'dtiag.  Isidor.  Pelus. 
epist.  114. 


.^ 

'« 


MohaYnmed  charged  the  Jewt  indtirHMiohiiiig  Mr* 
tain  books,  vfay  <Hd  he  not  ftani^  thecorreet^Ii^lii  *aad 
pointing  out  the  abi^t  6ii^i%v*M<)ueQt.t^  ^dph  and 
such  a  mrssing-Sciipture  miglUL  4>e/]broug^t'fi>i^^ 
As-w6  have  th^  sanie  hdoks  iiow^iwluditbe  Jews-and 
6hri'stians  had-m  the  fourth  cejatiif7>  th^^muflftfaave 
possessed  the-:same  Scriptures  at  and  je^aac> the  fiMe  of 
jslamism.  Possessing  therefore/  as  we  do^  ^in^l^i  above 
^at^gues  the- perfect  .Skeleton;- the  complete,  ^ame- 
work  ofthe  (Wd  Testament,  •  cto  we  prove.that  the  con^ 
tifiU.pf  each  i^opk  have  escaped  the QOtrhptiony  which 
the  Koran  assumes  4^  .haye  taken  plaoe?.  In  reply 
to  ibis  question  we.prqc^ed  tq:  shpw,  that  with;  tbeiex- 
ception  o^ja  few  terbal  and  a.cci(iental  4iff$i:^o<^i  by 
which  no  single  article  of  faith,  lior  toy  one^i^torical 
&ct  is  called  in  question,  we  possess  the  hbpks  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  their  ^n^iwaZ«n^6(^ti/.  These  books, 
it  will,  be  remembered,  wfere  copied  a  thousand  times; 
but  the  infallib^ity  of  the  author^  was  not  transferred 
to  the  men  wfa4  copied  them  in  after  ages.  Dif- 
ferent readings  would  naturally  ar^e  from  want  of 
attention  or  judgment ?  biit.  such  mistakes  may  be 
remedied  l)y  an  ordinary  application'  of  skill  and  the 
necessary  amount  of  learning  aiid  mtelligeutie.  Eirors 
comaiitted  through  ignorance  and  c&relessness ,  can 
always  he  repaired  by  learning  and  research. '  ''^  The 

•^  "Observandum,  in  hacr  the^i'de  integritate  Scriptdrae,  ques- 
tionem  esse  de  tali  .dprniptlone ,  qua  finis  Scripture,  hoc  efit.salu- 
taris'iUitu  iuu8»  impedirelur.  Adeoque  variantM  leetitmet  hitegri^ti 
HXtf  iffim  j)06  WibuTf  Ao'n  ^atis  perite^ol^iuiitur:  l>quia  qufmta- 
cooque  sit  earuib mullitudo ,  nulla  tdmen  ^stoQa^ciUi^obiA  neces- 
•aiia,  multo  minus  aliqua  salutis  doctrina  ihteroidit;  2;  ^a  ipsa 
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tratJiscribeFd'-of  tHe  Hebrew  original  have^occasionaJly 
"^it^  tcmij^^  a^  a  German  writer  quaintly  \n\t  justly 
expre»se«  it,*®  and* exchanged  Jetters  of  a  similar 
ferni,'*  or  transposed  the^l,  putting  one  letter  in  the 
place  of  another,  *°  Aoother  kind  of  oversight  is 
observed,  where  letters  were  t)mitted,  and  whole  words 
overlooked;  especially  in  causes  where  two  Sentences 
end  alike.*'*     -  *  -  * 

Other  exiamples  of  unintentional  mistakes,  in  mul- 
tiplying the  Manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  text,  might 
fee  "added,   where  the  transcribers   ^^ heard  amiss,^' 

■  •       '    -  *      •  .   •     '  ^ 

lectionis  varietas  argomeBto  est\  Inutatioaeoi .  non  factam  .esse  in 
onmibuQ .  qui  sapersunt  codicibus ;  3.  quia  eniditonim  inter  Chri^tia- 
noff  diligentia:  dubiis  de  ge^uina  lectione  i^ifficientem  nlodelam ,  fi&- 
faibita  Crisi  sobria,  attcdit.  Supersunt  quidem  <iffecti,  qiios  Crrfici 
TQcant,  loci,  hoc«8t  tafes^  quibus  per  media  critica,  collationem  i;o- 
dicum,  wsionujii,  patrum,  subveniri  nondum  ita  potiiit,  quih  etiam- 
toum  SQspendi  juditiuip  debeat.  Sed  illi  quidera  perpapdi  sunt." 
Sartorius  Comp.  Theqlog.  Dogmat.  II.  p.  57.     ...     . 

^'  "(^w  fai^en  falW,  unh  ^'txxctdfWitn' SWi^t  ^ndi^qhtri ,  »erffp«t 
(te,  terfe^ten  g«nge  %i^tUt  ober  ^fi^e^  Itettn  iiBud)0<ilben,  Gorier  unb  ^d|e 
aii«"  bffonber«  xcttm  ^d^  jtociSfife  glrid^  enbi^tcn."- Dr.  be'ffirtte,  ^\^.  frit. 
@ihl.  pag.  \U.     .         , 

'^  FrequenUj^  for  \.  Ps/CXS.  XIZ.  4.  cfr.  IXX.  ^^for  D, 
Josh.  XV.  47..  n  for  D,  Ps.  78,  69.  1  for  \  Gen. ^36,  23.  See  ^Iso 
the  nuiberical  letter  2  Sam,  24,  13:  ^  for  T;  "hence  seren  yefers  fk- 
mine  in  Sam.;  whilst  LXX.  in  loco  has  '^ivc'hij  hjubs,  the  same  as 
1  Chron;!  XXL  12,    Agahi  D  for  S  1  Kmg  XIJ.  21.  Has  180,000 

men  wl^lst  the  LXX  has  120,000  ixatop  xal  iUodi  YiAe'(<da$. 
•       .        -        •    "  , 

•0  "^^7315  for  -JjY?}  Ezra  n.  4.  andN.eh.  VII.  48^  Al^irn  tree  in- 
stead of  Alfriug  .1  Kings  X.  11.  2  Ctron.  IX.  10.  Ps.  XVIII.  46. 
tiin»*t.  and  2.  Sam.  XXil.  46.  ^'^K!:. "   •  •  . 

**  Asaiah  in  1  Chron.  IX.  5.  Maaseiah  Neh.  XI.  5.*  See. also  Ps. 
XVIII.  42.  2  Sam.  XXU.  42.  "3??^:;  2  Sam.  23,  25.  with  1  Chron. 
XI.  27;  Gen.  36,  11.  12.  with  1  Chron.  1,  36;  Josh.  XXL  23.  with 
1  Chron.  V.  53.  54;  1  Chron.  XL  13.  with  2  Sam.  XXffl.  9—11. 
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aAd ^xc^anged^ike-souading letters  of  thealpliabet.** 
Again,  mkfakes  were  made  where  the-copps^Jtrusted 
too  much  to  hi^  jnerndifj,  isutid  ezcl^ged  syi^ymous 
«sq)re8sioHS ;  ^^  or  alt^ed  the  .word  after  mor^  fireqiienl 
forms. in  parallel  passages.^*  AgaiawQ  recognise 
errors  arising  from:  ^rant  of  efficient  knowledge  ^ 
what  they  copied;  these  more  likely  occurred,  at  a 
period,  when  the  words  were  not  yet  diyided,  and  the 
practice  of  writing  the  original  text  withoujb  the  yowels 
was  .in  .vogue.  Abbreviations- for  inf^tance,,  w^e  mis- 
tmderstood  and  treated  as  ordipiary  letters!  ^^  It  is 
obvious  to  all,  that  in  copying  a  manuscript,  mistakes 
maj'bg  easily  and  iriost  unintentionally  made;  those 
above  specified  will  sufficiently  ig^lain  the  exisieilce 
of  various  reaidings;  which  being  purely  accidental^ 
they  are  such,  as  Mohtoiined  could  Neither  haVe  de- 
tected ner  referred  to,  when  he  accused  the  Jews  of 
wilfully,  suppressing  prophecies,  relating  to  himself 
and' pfdesigaedly  corrupting  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  The  idea  that  the  Jews  falsified  any  portion 
of  their  sacred  books,  is  in  the  first  placed  altogether 
at  variance,  with,  and  opposed  to  their  notorious  and 
almoijt  superstitious  regard  for  the  dead  letter  of  the 

'-**,  1  Sam.  XXn.  18.  >:^'5^  Keri  iig^4  ft.  UX.  9.  h^^^ffj  and 
*  *r5?ifil:  IXK.  1  Sam/XVa  34.  nj  in  sereral  Cod,  instead'  of  n^. 

*»  ter.  XXV.  36,  ig  instead  of  b^.  2  King.  I.  10.  IS-SIH  Tor 
yV^i  »nd  often  mrr  for  ^il'lK. 

**  IML  LXTft.  16.  some  hare  IfTgb  instead  of  D^^lft);  just  be- 
.  jQSHse  tile  former  is  the  more  common. 

"- J«r;.VL-ll.  njm^.,  '^-TiTQq  was  read  ''n^,  my  wmtii,  like 
LXX  xol  ti  ^/4p9  fioi.  cap.  XXX.  37.  '^'^^f  "Vl,  *^ptofi  fiov; 
instead  ^fn^TplH^  ^  . 
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law.  The  Talmtid,  which  was  conchicted  in  ihe  fifth 
century  of  our  era*  abounds  with  ixij unctions  which 
tend  Id  preservethe  integrity  of  their  holy  l§criptures.  *  • 
It  speaks,  of  mo9t  careful  comparisons  of  divers  Ma- 
nuscripts',^^ and  the  most  tedious  and  painful  enu- 
meration of  verses ,  words  and  letters;*®  as  the  Mo- 
hammedans borrowed  this  practic^  from  th^  Jews, 

**  ^'Ita  aiitem  jcribendum  Tobis  est  C  ut  sit  scriptura  perfecta 
(rnpxj  rKj'Tip),  ne  scribatut  Aleph  pro'Ain,  etrice  versa,  Beih  pro 
Caph,  pt  V.  y. ;  Gimel  pra  Zad^h,  tst  t.t.  ;  Baleth  pro  Beash,  et  t.^  v.  j 
Be  pro  Cheth,  et  v.  y.;  Vav  pyo  Jdd,  et  t.  v. ;  Zain  pro  Nun,  et  v.  v. ; 
Tfeth  pro  P^,  et  v.  y.;  incurtae  Gtterae'pro  directis,  et  v.'  r.j  Ulein 
pro  Samech,  et  v.  v.;  clausae  litterae  (D* finale)  pro  apertis  (73),  et 
T.  v.;  sectio.apeita  ne  fiat  sectio  cfausa,  et  V.  t.*'  Tr;  Shab.  f.  i03. 
c.  2.  A  Manuscript  haring  onljr  3  mistakes  on  one* l^f  might  be 
corrected,'  but  if  they,  amounted  to  4,  it  was  fud  or  put  aside  bm  in- 
admissible. Gemar.  Babylon.  Tract»i  Mooachot.  cap.  III.  sect.  Vil. 
Again :  **  Viginti  de  hoc  jpraecepta  enumerat  R.  Moyses  in  tractatu 
de  lib.  Leg.  cap.  10.'  Inter  quae  X»««  est,  ut  ab  homine  Haeretico, 
vel  profano  ezsoribi  non^pbssint,  XI""*,  ut  smptcr'tta  cUtenitta  sit, 
dum  aliquod  ex  Dei  nondni^us  exarcU,  ut  si  eo  tempore  o^  Jlege  Idra^- 
lis  saluteiur,  salutem  illi  reddere  non  debeat!  "XII**^*™  et  XIH""*,  et 
XIV"""  ac  XVI""™-,  ut  si  soribendo  literula  ulla  pey  incuiiam  vel 
addatur  vel  detrahatur :  si  unuA  character  ab  alio  nimis  dfstet ,  vel 
eidem  plus  justo  adhaereat,  totus  liber  profanus  habeatur."-  Maraccio, 
Prodrom.  Part.  I.  pagi  9.  ^  ' 

*^  "Tres  lihro? -inyenerunt  in  atrio....  in  lino  inyenerunt  scri- 
ptum  (Deut.  XXXm.  27.)  y^y^,  in  duobus  nji?7Q,  et'aR)r<)bante8 
'duos,  rejecerunt  unum.  In  uno  inyenerunt  (£xod.  XXIV.  ^5)  scriptum 
"^P^D^,  in  duobus  ^*S|2,  et  i^probaptes  duos ,  rejecerunt  linu^i.  In 
uno  invenmint '  scriptum ,  (Gen.  XXXII. -23)  fit^n  TtCD,  (ed.  IiY. 
«tin  nw  nrlii),  in  duobus  KTJ  r,-)^^  -IT38I  (ed;  Tr.  jm  'ntt}y  nn«)  et 
ap^^obantes  duos,*  rejecertnt  unum.**^  HieroB.  Tr.'Taanith  f.  68.  c.  1. 

*•  **Idcirco  vocati  sunt  priscivfi^*}*^,  Kumeratores.quia  nume- 
rarunt  omnes  litterav  legis,  djcentes :  littera  Tay  yocis  "pre  Ler.  XL 
42.  est  media  littera  librl  legis:  «5*1*1  ti*1*1  Ley.  X.  16.  media  yox 

legis:  Lev.  XUI.  33 medius  versus  in  lego:  Ps.  LXXX.  14.  y 

vocis  ^y^  est  media  littera  in  Psalmis :  Ps.  LXXVIII.  38.  est  medius 
versus  in  Psalmis.*'   Kiddushin  f.  30.  c.  1. 
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and  ap^lied.it  to  the  Koran,  thej^AUjj^  fiilljfi  toap*- 
preciatetlils  'sccupulous  ajrpLiety  of^ibe  Jeiys  io.|Mre- 
serte'the  integrity  of  the  v^ry  let^.^£tbar4aiWo.  la 
the  TAloHid,  it  U  declared  to  b%  ja  ain^altqgothep  irk- 
pardonable .  tQi  alter  a]iiy  ttimg  jn  the  .Seriptorc^,  and 
it  is*  added^  that  to^^  alter  it  single  flete^aw  ifoMLWuld 
endanger  th^  exratenoe  of  the  worid,  a&  43ro4  h^d 
ci'eated  this  ivorld  on  <  account  o£the  Scriptures  {  If 
tHe  iacred'bpoks  accidentally  fell -tgr  tlie  groundt  jso 
great  waci.  their  horror,  at  thi»  apparent  desecra^on; 
that  tSiey.  appointed  a  fa;st  to  avert  the  judgment  of 
heaven.  *  Tjie  Talmudisjbs/added.a Jiotice  at* the  end 
of.tjeviticus-  and  i^onfe  other  booksi  that  it  was  not 
pennitted^v  even*  ta- the  propliets,  jbo  mak^  the  very 
least  alteratiop  or  innovation  in  th^  Law^ 

-The  assumption  that  tiie  Jews,  intei^tipnally  cor- 
rupted^ Scripture;  is  iiirther  ^utfiod  to  the  soitmnity 
with  M^liieh  some  few  mistakeSwnich  had  crept  into 
the  t^t,  were  removed  and  corrected.**  Nor  can  we 
omit jbo  d)raw  attenti{^n  to  the  fact,  that  rthere  are 
fifte^u  A'ords  in  the  Old  Testament  which  are.encunoH 
hered  with  a*  number  of  extraDrdfnarydots/^  ooiicer- 
ping  the  meaning  of  w];iic)i,  bQthjJewish'^nd  Christian, 
philologists,  and 'divines  are  to.  this  hour  at  a  loss. 

' .  *•  W«  refer  to  the  "abltttio  ^cnbarum:*  13^^*1'^  *»'^K?  Vhichii- 
moTed  the  linOeii.XViH,  5.  XXIV.  W.  Nimib.Xfi.  H.Ps.iXVIIL 
26.  XXXVI.  7.  ..And  the  "eorrectio  scHbarunC^  or  P'^nij^C/iapTj, 
which  amended  18  passages;  e.  g,  G/en.  XTHt.  22.  rgam-  Of*  13. 
Numb-.I.  i:  -    *  .  . 

^  Ih^serpvptkkg,  ixtrfiiordinaria  »re  more  Ancient^an  the  Towela. 
tifi«  iifd  th^  P».  XXVIL  13.  »^:i>..Kumb.XXI..3a   Gen.  XO. 

8fJtoipi  eta  etc.  '  •      .  ' 


^> 
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CoBJectures  as  to  /their  origin  and  signification  hav^ 
not  been  Wanting,  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  unravel 
the  mysteiy,  ahtl  \ve  are  now,  no  wiser  upon  the  sub^ 
ject  thdn  they  were  in  the  days  of  St.  Jerome.**  Yet 
as- these  points  or  dots  stood  for* jnore  tharf  2000 
years,  so  tbey  stand  unmeaning. hut  unaltered  to  this 
day.  *  *  J  yV'hef ever  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  copied 
or  printed,  those  extraordinary  and  practically  useless 
points  have  been  Cpnscientiously  transferred  j  but  if 
they  serve  na  other  purpose,  they  at  least  act  the  part 
of  most  faitl^ul  and  impartial  witnesses  to  the  integ- 
rity of  ther  Old  Tes.tanient,  and  to  the  reverence  of 
the  Jews  for  etecy  ''jot  or  tittle"  of  their  law. 

Ther  Jews  ^ere  indeed  accused  of  having  corrupted 
their  Scriptinres. before  Mohammed's  time.^^  Sl  Je- 
rome noticed- that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. and  the 
Septuagint  read  the  passage  Deijt.  xxvii.  26.  "Cursed 
•  be  every  man  that  cwifii-meth  not  all  the  words  of 
this  law  to  do  them;"  whilst  the  Hebrew  text  merely 
aays,  *^  Cursed  be  he  who  confirmeth  not  the  words 

*^  **Appungmit  desirper,  quasi  ineredibil^  et  quod  rerum  Datura 
non  capiat,  bpirc  quempiam  nescientetn/'  HieroU/  quaesf.  in  Gen. 
XVIII.  /     ■       :  '         - 

.  *'  Although  the  Jews  cruci^ed  tli'e  Cord  of  Glory,  ^et  they 
spare  these  usetess  dots :  this  is  indeed  strainihg  a  gnat  and  s^-'al- 
lowing  a  caiijel :   Matt.  XXIII.  24. 

^^  *tQuando  itaque,  Patres  npnnulli,  ut  Juatinus  Martyr  in  Ih'a- 
logo  cum  Tfyphone,  Eusebiu^.  lilu  IV.  Hist,  eccles.'cap.  18.  Origenes 
HomU.  Xn.  m  Jerem;  ChtpaoMtnwt  HomiLV.  in  Matth.  et  HUrony- 
mus  in  £{ust.'  99  ad  Augustinum  in->cap.'  V.  Micfaeae.  .••.  asserunt; 
a  Judaeis  te,rtum  biblicum  tsH  eormptum,  non  de  textu  Hebraeo, 
sed  de  verslonibus  pracdictis  loquantur.  Vel  de  aliquibus  saltoin, 
non  do  omnibus  Codicibus  Hcbraicin  id  intelligi  debet."  Quen^tedt 
Iheologia  didactico-polemica  Vol.  I.  pars  I.  pag.  195. 
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of  this  la^  to  do  tiiiem/'?^  Upon  tim  docrepaiiG^ 
he' founds  A  graTe  charge  a^amstthe  Jei(^  maintain-* 
iirg  that  .they  probably  expunged 'theae^  i«o  ^^Wprds 
which  constitute  the  difference;  "h  charge  ^iohit  will 
beTery  difficalt<to  egtablish.  Some  have  Auap^oted 
foul  play  on  the  part.of  the'Jews,  in  tfae^ftastagePs. 
xxli/16.  ^here  certain  Mai^itscjnptsr  yead.'^The*  as- 
sembly' of  the  Mricked  have  inclosed  m^,  like  a  lion, 
my  bands  and  my  fee'tf'  instead  of  *"  they  ha^e  pierced 
my  hands  and  my  feet  ;"^". but  wh^her  this  proceeds 
from  a  ^Make  of  Xhe  -transcriber;  or  from  a  wilfhl 
a]tedd;ion  must  be 'left  undecided  We  c^nnothow- 
ever .  reccottcile  wilful  corruption  "withHhe  fiwt,  that 
ovmg  td  the  scarcely  peirceptible  difference \of  the 
rilspective  woHs  intheHeWw^^haractersI,  onia  read- 
ing jnay  liave  passed  iivto  the  other  without  in  reality 
altering  a  single  letter. '^         -  ..       /    " 

l^he  Jews;  during  their  conteisits  with  the  Samari- 

/^  '*ipoertum  habeinus,  u^m  LXX^interpretes  addidefint  5  Mos. 
XXVn.  26.  omhis  JiQUHk  et  in  onmibus^  an  in  reteri  Hebraeo  ita 
fti«fit  et  QpstetC  a  JudaeiB  deletum  .sit ....  Quam  ob.causam  Sama- 
ritanoTum '  Hehraea  Torumina  xelegens  inYeai^d  scriptam^ease,  et 
com  IaKH  infterpTfitibuir  o6nccrrdare.  Frustra  ig^tur  jUud  (fiUruni  Ju- 
daei ,  ne  yldere^tor  esse  sub  maledicto ,  d  non  possmt  ^mnia  com- 
plere^^quae  seripta  sufit:  cum  antiquioreSi  >lt^nus  quoqtie  gentis 
Utterae  id  positum  fittsse  testentur.**  fiieron.  Conma.  in  Gal.  HI.  10. 
Tke  LXX-has,  :Cilrsed  he  nag  &9^i»npQ  S^  ovx  fyc^Bi  if  nam 
Toi^  XoyoiQ  tov  fpfiov.  '         \  .      * " 

"  '''?e{V**^*  ^^o»  ai  in  Isa.  XXXVi;.  13.  Our  vewion  reads 
^"^B^  perfiktenmi.  So  also  the  LXX.  iogviof  X9lQd$  pibv ,  kom  nq^ 
dicg,  Tbe  Cbaidee  yeision  unites  both  aad'tcmislaites  ''peribderunt 
lie  .^ehit  leo  ^oianus  hieas  et  pedes  meaa.*'    ' 

•  ^*  beftcire  the  towels  were  placed ,  ihe  difference  was  simplynn 
the  1;  I-IKS  add  niO.  Besides  1  ftnd  *"  lire  litterac  ^r^srcr/^o^ 
•ire  inrioem  peiinutabilis. 
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taxis  V  might  haVe  been  tempted  to  corrupt  certain 
passagiss,  touching  the  points  of  difference  between 
them,  but  they  nobly  resisted  the  temptation;  whilst 
the' Samaritans,  on  the  contrary,  failed  to  preserve 
their  Pentateuch  in  its  original;  integrity.  The  Sa- 
maritans desiring  t6'"wt)rship  on  mount  Gerizim"  in 
opposition  to  the  Jews  who  said  that  "Jerusalem  was 
the  place  where  men^  ought  to  .worship"  —  in  order 
to  have  some  divine  sanction  for  their  Choice,  sub- 
stituted "Gerizim"  for  "Ebal-."*^  Here,  indeed  we 
discover  wilful  corruption  of  the  sacred  text ;  but  the 
most  profound  examinations  of  the  various  editions' 
of  the  Old  Testfiment  have  proved,  that  those  handed 
down. 'by 'the .Jews  are  the  purest  tb  be  found;  few'er 
inacourp,ci^s  having  crept  into  their  Mapuscripts  than 
iij  any  oth^s.  Origeri  ih  his  Hexapla  and  St.  Jerome, 
in  bis  vei::siofts"made  tisfr  of  Jewish  edition^,  abd  they 
are  still  preferred  by  the  most  inteUigent  Divines. 

Again,  if  the  Jews  had  been  desirous  to  corrupt 
the  Scriptures  ^  they  would  have  found  it  impossible,- 
from  this  circumstance;  that  after  the  first,  and  more 
especially  after  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
they  were  dispersed  all  over  the  East.  How,  it'may 
be  asked,  could^they  have  met  in  conclave  to;  agree 
upon  what  parts  we're  ^to  be  altered,  and , in  ^bat  the 
alterations  should  consist?  After  the  advent  of  Christ, 
the  Heb;:6w  Scriptures  wer^  in    the  hands  of  the 

'^  "Ye  shall  set  up  tfiese  stones  which  I  command  you  this  day 
in  mount  Ebal  (Samaritan  reading:  in  mount  D'^rSj)  ....  and  there 
shalt  thou  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God; . . .  and  thou 
shalt  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord  thy  God."  Deut. 
XXVU.  4. 

W 
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Christian  as  well  as  the  Jew«,  a^d  .in^epend^oitlj 
of  .the  Jewish  *  co.nverto  to  Christiani^ ,  there  have 
always  been  some  in  the  Chiirch,  well  vetsed  in 
the.  Hebrew  topgue,  who  would  ^ily  have  detected 
any  ^corruptions  that  might  have  Jbeen.  ^rpetrated. 
Again,  Manuscript^  becanie  very. early  mylti^ied^  a 
statute  existing  amgng.the  Jewjs  to\the  eflpEk^t,  that 
Ro  fiifther.  of  a  family  should  be  without  a-  copy  of  the 
Law5  *  ®  if  therefore,  corruptions  could  have  l?een  e£Fected 
in  some,'  or  even*  in  most  of  the  Manuscripts ,  a  con- 
siderabler  number  must  still. have  remained  inaccess- 
•  ible- to  those  whoxsonspired  to  ci^rupt  them^**   . 

•  6.  We  have ,  moreover  internal  proof,  that  the 
-J^ws  abstained  from  making  any  alteration  m*  their 
ScriptureSf  and  that  Mohammed^s  accusation  £Edls  to 
jthe  ground.  -The-books  in  question  record  their  his- 
tory with  the  utmost  impartiahty,  neither  £EivoUring 
their  prejudices ,  nor  concealing  their  faults.  -  Their 
holy  Scriptures .  expose  their  pridtii  their  rebellion, 
and  their  obstinate  unbelief,  and  atinounce'at  the  same 
time  all  the  evils  which  shou]d*  come  upon  them. 
Had  the  Jews  been;  disposed  to  alter  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures; they  would  naturally  have'expunged  those  parts 

^®  " Apud'Judaeos  legibus  statutum,  ne  qiiis  paterfiBkiiuljas  eodice 
biblido  destifuatur."   Gerhard;  Loci  Th^olog.  Vol.  IJ.  p.*  260. 

^*  '  ''Si  quaeram,quid  sit  credibilius  Judaedrmn  gentem  taijpL  longe 
Tateque  diffusfmi,  in  ^oc  mepdacium  coDscribendum  mio  consilio  con- 
spirare  pbtuisse?  .....  Sed  absR,  ut  pnldeits  aliquls  Judaeos  ci]Ju8- 
Hbet  ^enrersitatls  ac  malitiae  tantunr  potuisse  credat  nn.codicibus 

tani'  multis  et  tarn  longe  lateqUe  disp^rsis hoc  de  mridenda 

genlibn's  yeritate  unum  coiittnknicasse  consilium."   August.  Mb,  XV. 
de  cirit.  Dei  cap.  l3.    That  {here  was  a  copy  in  Ethiopia,  ^nde  Act. 

vm.  3d. 
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which  reflected  dishonour-  on  their  chairacter'as  a 
nation;  and  after  t^e  cdmiag  of  Christ ,  thej  would 
most  likely  have  made  alterationis  concerning  those 
prophecies  which  prove,  that  Jesks  a/ Nazareth-wa$ 
th^Memah  whose  adrent  th^yhadheen  led  to  ei^^. 
But  all  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  whieh  were 
found- in  ^ Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the.Psal^isV  be- 
fbisHi!(  coming,  still  exist  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in 
aiH  their  integrity*  •^  If.  the  Jews,  corrupted  theScrip- 
tures,'says'Origen/it  must  have,  been  done,  either  be- 
fore or  after  Christ.  If  it  was  done  before  Chjust, 
how  is  it,  'tha^:our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  -fiul  t6  ac- 
cusO'  them  of  this  crime r  whilst  they. charge  them 
with  all  their  other  sins;  if  they  altered  them  after 
Christ,  how  is  it  that  we  have  the  wonder^  .^gi^e- 
ment  between  the  original  and  the  quotation's  in  the 
New  Testament?  ^^  The  quotations,  in  thiiS  case,,  must 
have,  been  made  propheticalty,  exactly  asthe  Jews  in^ 
tended  to  falsify  them,  and  not  as  they  actually  stood, 
when  Christ  and.  His  Apostles  made  thenv!  -    - 

"®  "Si  Yolpifiset  Judaei  diyiiMia  s'eripturas.  in  odium  chriiti&norum 
corrumpere ,  prae^ipua  Taticinia  de  Christo  fel  tastnliMeiit ,  yei  iin- 
mutasaent,  qaoiT  tantum  ajbest  ip^ os  feciMe,  ut  A  toxtu  hejnra^o  fi>r- 
tiora  contra  ipsos  argonkenta  prolerri  ppflsiht."  Gerhard^  X*oci  Tb^oL 
Vol.  n.  pag."  259.  •   ■ 

'^^  .**Qtiod  «i  aliquii  diXeii^  hebraept  libros  p'ostea  a  Jndaeis  bflse 
&l8ato8,  aiidiat  Osigenienf  quid  in  oetayo  Tolumine^  eKplanationem 
EsaiAe  httlc  respondeat  quaea^unculte :  quod.iyii^qu{ai|  Dominua  et 
ApoBtolT,  qui-  daetera  crimina  &rguunt;  in  Seribis  et  t^arisaeia,  'de 
hoc  ^crimine^;  quod  erat  maximum*  rc^cuiMent.  '  Sin  autedi  dixerint 
post  advcntuin- pomini- Saly^toris,  et  praedication^n\  Aptistolorum 
libros  Hebraeos  fuisse  fiftlsatos,  cacbi'nnum  tenere  non  potero,  ut 
Salvator  et  Evangellstae ,  et  Apostoli  ita  testimonia  protulerint  ut 
Judaei  postea  falsaturi  erant."  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esaiam  cap.  YL 

W» 
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*  Wie  shall  nbw  attempt  tc^  pro^e  Auf9ma%,thltt 
the  acciufation  in  the  Koratt  of  .the  «eorruptk>ii  of  the 
Law,  iid  utterly  without  foiindatiofi.  Jt  caiiuot'  be  said 
that  the^ews  failed  t6.  preserve  the  integrity  of*  their 
Scriptures  before  Ch^dt,  for  whilst  ouir  Lord- rebukes 
their/false  int^retation;  their*  ^faytog  aside  the 
comniandmBnt  of  God  that  th^  might  keep  their 
Pwn" traditions;"  their  ''maldng  the  word  of  God  of 
liorie  etfect"  thtbugh  their  tr^tion;  their "- ''errjug 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures;****  neither  He  noi:  His 
Apostles  evet  accused  them  of  either' interpolating 
or  subtracting^  any  pai^age  of  thefr  holy  books.  Christ 
urges  Hi]s  aHdiifnce  to  ''search  the  Scriptures/^  and 
argues  that  what  -the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  teach 
eitti^g  in  Moses*  seat  is  to  be  heaixi,  observed  and 
.obeyed;"  the  fi^e  l^*ethren  ^ also  of  the  rich  man 
are  required  to  '.'hear-M^oses  and  the  iProphets.**  And 
is  it  to  be 'Supposed  possiWe,.  that  Christ,  whom  the 
Mohammedans  themselves  consider*  a-great*prophet 
should  direct  men  to  fountains -that  had  been  cor- 
rupted*?—  As  if  anticipating  the  rise  of  a  felse  prophet, 
*w1k)  would  endeavour  to  destroy  the  antecedent  dis- 
pensations, under  the  pretext  of  the  Scriptures  having 
b^^i  corrupted,  our  blessed  Lord  makes  the  emphatic 
declaration  i  ''  Think  not  that  I  am .  come  to  destroy  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  lamnotcome^to  destroy  but  to 
fulJU,'\t!oT  verily  I  say  imto  you  till  heaven  and  earth 

•  •'  KaX<S^  d^BTifn,  tTjr  Irto'krft  to€  Siw^ . .  .*.  CLKv^vrrtQ  rot 
X^or  ro€  ^bo^  etc.  etc.  Mark  YU.  9.  13.  See  also  Matt  XXU.  29. 
nXccpCi<f&€,  fifj  ndotig  ws  ygoofa^.    .  * 

**  The  Mo&aical  teacliiiig  to  be*  observed  fwddone  nifna.  ovf 
iaa  or  ifntoaif.   Matt  XXITT.  2.  3. 
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sliajl  passi  one  jot.  or  one  tittle  shall  iniiowiae  paia 
from  the  bw,  till  jJl  be  fidfiIled;.whosodT€r. therefore 
sliall  break  one  of  di^e  least  commandments^  and 
shall  teach  meb*  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  h^yenV*  *^  ^  These*  rematluiible  :Wordis 
of  Jesus  put' the  seal  to  the  integrity  of  the  Ql^  X^^ 
tament  in  His'  day ;  and  imply  th^t  it  .would  be.  pre- 
served* in  th^  same  purity  tetlie  end  of  days;  for  hew 
conld  the  smaUestj<^, which  is  here  pluced  in  juztav 
position, ¥dth  the. universe,  be  fulfilled,  were  it  not.td. 
retain  its  integrity?  '  \        ,.  , 

The  ApoidsB  likewise  acknowledged -the  Scrips 
tures  of  the  (Hd  Testament  to  ha^e  come  down  t6 
them  unadulterated^  Had  the  passage  for  ipstsnce, 
which  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  wa^  reading;  been  cor- 
rupted, Philip-  the  Evangelist  would  have  corrected, 
rather  than  expounded  it^  Again^  how  coul4  the  Be- 
reans  be  praised  Act.  XVUI.  i.  for  testitag.  the  sound-^ 
ness  of  the  doctrine  which  Paul  preached,  by  searcL- 
ing  the  Scriptures  daily,  if  those  .writings  w^re 
themselves  unsound  f  St.  Paul  supported.*his  own 
testimoi^  by  declaring,  that  he  preached  "^ydne  oU^er 
things,  than  those,  which  the  prophets  and3foses 

**  Wit  y.  IS,  IdSra  in  Alphabets  hebraeico  littera  minimst 
maxime  elementam,  et«in  qiia  Keri  ei  Ce^lii^penaepe  ^j^nut, 
ut  proniscaft  iddeatiir  Bhem^  Tel  ndm^ia^.  in  Coiiree.  Helicaeo 
66420  jots  muneraiitiir.  .Gned  jota  fiit»oribiipt  piai  pnfetoiiiiittq&t. ' 
KB(Hua,  apex,  litcnrae  appendix,  avtp^e,  Jinea,  qoaiiUipa  a  li- 
tera,  ut  3  a  b  Vel  *>i  a  ^  ^i^^gpi^^v  *  "^^l  sornif  a  spfio ,  nt  pooetom 
▼ocale  aut  accentus :  deniqae  qtricquid  tillo^  inedo  in  lege  pertinet  ad 
diyinam  voluntatem  sign^candam  rel  ejus  signif  eationem  acyuvan- 
dam."  Bengeli  ■  Gnomon  ad  locum.  Rom.  X.  4.  ra'Aoff  yag  vofiov 
XPfETOS,  ^ 
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did  say  should  coni^**  Act.xxiL  22.  Tfie^am^  Aposfle 
testifies  Rom.  m.  2.  that  to  the  saie  keeping  of  the 
Jews  ''wer^  committed  the  (Nrades  of  God,**  and  the 
fact  of  his  numbermg  this,  among  the  high  privileges 
and  honours  of  that  nation,  implies » that  we  are  itb- 
debted*  to  them  for  their  hating  been  preserved  ia- 
violate.  Josephus,  who  ^though  *  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  oonmiunion,  wa^  in  no  way  incHned  to  jayour 
it,**-  inakes  the  following  remark,  ""During  so  many 
ages  as  have. already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold 
as  either- to  add  anything  to.tfaein,  (viz,  ther  22  books) 
to  take  anything  firom  them ,  or  to  make  ai^y  change 
in  them;  but  it  is  -betome  natural  to  all  Jews,  im- 
mediately from  their  very  birth ,  to  esteem  these 
books  to  contain  divine  doctrines ,  and  to  persist  in 
them,  and  if  occasion  be,  willingly  to  die  for  them/*  *^ 
Testimony  firom  such  an  impartial  authority,  carries 
no  small  weight. 

The  early  Father*  of  the  Church  tiot.onjy .watched 
over  the  Old  Testament  in  their  day,  but  also  gave 
credit  to  the  ifnbelieving  Jews  for  preserving  their 
holy"  Scriptures  in  their  original  purity.     Eusebins 

**  Josephus  did  not  Hesitate  to  confess  of  the  mass  bf  the  people : 
**I  cannot  refhse  to  declare  what  the  nature  of  the  .c^e  demands ; 
I  beHere  if  the  'Bomans  had  hesitated  to  faU  upon  this  ^volous 
nAktion,  an  earthquake  would  h'aye  swallow^,  or  a  floed  would  have 
dr&wne^  them\  'w  the  lightening  of  Sodom  would  haVe  burned  them 
up.  For  this  generation  was  more  wicked,  than  all  those  could  hare 
been  who' suffered  these  things,"- 

••  '*TOaovrov'yaQ  aidSTog  ^^rj  itaQfajTpiotoq ,  ovre  nQod^ettcd 
«C  ivdlr,  ovre  dtpeXiJif  avnofy  ovtb  fAeraOetvai  teroXurpief  IId(H 
di  avuq^vtof  i&tiv  iirhvg  in  rfjg  nr^ri;;  ytfimiog  ^lovdcu&tgro  topU- 
IjBtf  avra  6eoiT  dofyuxta,  Hai  tovtoCg  ififUftiv,  nal  vnh^Avt^t^  ig 
dio^  ^pi^aiuif  ^dioDg.  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  lib.  I.  cap.  8. 
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agrees  mQiJosephushndPhih,  that  up  to  their  time 
"for  the  space  ef  more  than  two  thousand  years ,  not 
one  single  woi*d  in  the  law  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
altered,-  and  that  any  Jew  would  rather  die  a  hundred 
times,  as  was  shown,  than  alter  the  law  in  the  least 
degree."*^         •.     .  ■ 

«.  7.  We  have  fieen  from  a  compariision  of  ancient 
catalogues  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  that  the 
same  books ,  bearing  the  same  names  wliich  existed 
in  the  days  of  Josephus',  were  received  by  the  Chris- 
tians, and  by  them  handed  down  to  the- present  day; 
no  books  being  lost,  and  none  added  to  them.  We 
have  also  shown,  thalt  although  verbal  diflRerenc^s  arose 
from  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  cop}Tists,  which  gave 
rise  to  diflFerent  readings,  in  many  passages ,  yet'that 
none,  of  these  could  be  referred  to  by^  Mohammed 
who  spoke  of  wilful  corruptions;  nor  was  any  one 
dogma  of  the  Jewish  faith  thereby  affected.®®  Lastly, 
the  foregoing  testimonies  of  coihpetent  and  impartial 
authorities  are  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  with 
no  degree  of  justice  can' we  accuse  the  Jewd,  at  any 
period,  of  having  altered  their  sacred  books. 

There  is  however- a,nother  way  of  satisfying  the 

^^  Usque  ad  mea  iempora  per  spathim  smpliu^  quam  liuQniin 
millitim  annorum ,  ne  yerbum  qui(fem  fuissc  unquavi  in  lege  hebraeo- 
rum  mutatum  ti  quemlibet  Jiidaeum  centies  potius  moriturtim ,  quam 
ut  pat«retur,  kgem  is  lyliquo  mutari."  Euseb.  lib..III^  Eecles.  hist, 
c.  10.  aud  lib.  VUI.  de  praep.  Ev;  c.  2.  ' 

•^  God  permitted*  thesd  "variae  leetiones"  ^  adhere  to  His 
blessed  book ,  to  constitute  a  kiod.  of  likeness  ta  the  eternal  Word, 
Aoyo?,  when  He  had  taken  the  form  of  a  servant,  iiW()q>}jp  dovkov 
A«|3'iVi',  fV  ofJiomixaxi  av^Q^TKov  ytpofufivog.  It  made  the  Bible  "in 
fashion",  axiiixan  ivQe^aig ,  as  an  ordinary  production.  Phil.  n. 
6—10. 
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most  sceptical  mind,  that  at  no  periad.  Qould  there 
haye  been  the.epportunity,  even  iftbere-.licui*  been 
the"  desire  on  the  .part  of  the  Je^s^  to  corrupt  their 
'  Scriptures.  We  possess  versions  ofthe.  Old  Testa- 
ment which  agree  ^th  the  ori^nal  and  with- one 
another;,  versions  too,  which  exidtin  Manuscripts,  of 
dates  priQr  to  the  rise  of  Islami^m.  ..We  cotnmence 
with  thos.e  oriental  translations,  inade  bjr  the  Jews 
during  their., exih  in  Babylon,  to  supply  a  national 
want.  Moses  and  the  Prophets  wrote  in  theJEebrew 
tongue,  that  the  mass  of  the* people  niight  hear  and 
understand  the  words  of  the  law.'*  During,  the  Cap- 
tivity; the  pure  Hebrew  dialect  beiiig  lost  for  eVer, — 
for  it  was  n^v^r  restored  after  their  return  to  Palestine, 
-!-ihe  Scriptuces  read  in  the. synagogue  had  to  be 
orajly  .translated  and  explained  in  XheChcUdee  lan- 
giCage,  and  ere  long,  we  find  written  versions  of  the 
original  in  that  tongue.  These  translations,  owing- to 
the -analogy  of  tlie  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  languages, 
geiieraily  require^!  no  change  of  words,  but  merely  an 
alteration  in  the  grammatical  construction.  '^  AH  ob- 
jections to .  the  high  antiquity  of  these:  Chaldee,  ver- 
sions have  been  ably  refuted.'*      . 

The  &TSt -Targmn  or  version  of  Jonathan,      was 

•»  Weut.  XXXT.  11'.   2  Chron.  XXXIV.  30. 

***  Targiiinim  D**73^**Vi ;  a  trace  of  Targumic  rersion  is  recognis- 
ed in  tt^i  !to«,  ^ufACi  aixfiax^apU  "Matt.  JtXVII.  46.  nifV^^*!!  ""^^ 
•  •*5«5M   cfr.  P«alm  xxn   1.  * 

'*   Aug.  Pfeifferi  Critica  sacra  cap.  VUI.  sect.  H.  pa^.  756.  896. 

^*.  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Uziel,  "was  a  disciple'  of  Hillel,  and  lired 
about  4i  years  B.  C.  "Dieunt  de  Jonathane  fll.tlzelis  cuxn  sederet 
et  operaretur  legi,   quamlibet  ayem  super  ips\im  yoliantem  sta- 
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made  •  before  Cbriat  and  comprisedthe  entire  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  but  only  the  historical  books,  or  the  "former 
prdpb^s  ,■ '  and  the  prophets  properly  so  caHed ,  are 
now  extant.  The  Jews  CQnsidfer^d  this  translation 
of  gr^t  weight  and  authority,  as  appears  from  the 
many  fables  which  they  concocted  about  it;  the  work 
however,  seems  more  a  paraphrase  than  a  literal 
version.  The  second Targum  was  made  by  Onkelos.'^^ 
This  version  is  four  times  mentioned  in  the  Talmud, 
and  is ,  considered  very  faithful  and  literal.  Among 
the  other  Chaldee  versions,  we  only  mention  that,,  ge- 
nerally known  as  the  Targum  d^  Jerusalem;  though 
not  written  in  so  pure  Chaldee  as  the  rest,,  yet  it  was 
no  doubt  made  before  the  rise  of  l^Iohammedanisn^ 

The  Greek  translation   of  the  Old  Testament, 
commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  ^*  was  executed  under 

tim  combustAm.  Baba  Bathra  f.  134.  c.  1.  And  in  Megilla  f^  S.'  c.  I. 
we  read  that  he  wrote  hU  versipn  from  fh/e  mouths  of  Haggai,-Ze- 
chariah  and  Malachi;  adding:  "tun\  commota  est  terra  Israelis  ad 
CCCC  parasangas,'  egressa  est  filia  vocis  et  dixit:  Quis  \!Si%\  qui  re- 
velavit  secreta  mea  filiis  hoininum?  Constitit  Jonathan  f.  U.  super 
pedes  SUDS,  et  dixit:  ego  ^um  ille,  qui  r^velari  secreta  tua  fihis  ho- 
minum ,  Terum  non  ad  gleriam  ineam ,  neque  /id  gloriam  patris  nei, 
sed  ad  gloiiam  tuam."  *    \ 

^'  0^^1531^  sumamed  n;^n  the  proselyte;  said  to  be  (Tvy^^gotog 
with  Oainalid  senea:.  That  he  wa^  a  Babylonian,  is  inferred  from 
his  pure  Chaldee.  The  Masora  H'^TO^,  "T^^,  rinio^,  from  "IgS) 
tra>cUdit,  or  the  traditions  respeiHing  oettai^  letters;  words  and  yerseff 
— first  handed  down  by  oral  communication,  anci  then  collected  by 
the  Jewish  Rabbis,  chiefly  of  Tiberias ,  between  the  3"*  and  *<^e  6*** 
century  —  was  also  of  service  in  preserving  the  sacred  t«xt.. '  l^e 
"TO^  ^Vyj .  or  Masoretha6  embodied  their  theological ,  critioali 
orthographical  or  grammatical  jnoiices  in  the  so  called  nTD.l  ^*1TP, 
always  signifying  that  which  they  coilsider  the  more  correct  reading 
with  p,  h.  e.  ■'*ip  Ug/tD. 

^*   So  called,  not  so  much  from  ^ septuaginia  interpretes ,''  who 
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Ptpkmaevs  Philadelphus,  the  generouM  protector  of 
the  Jews,.  284  years  B.C.,;and  hats  done,  more  to 
confinn  the  ilitegrity  of  the  Law- thAa  any  (Vthcsr  event. 
As '  the  Chaldee  versions  'were*  inade  for  the  benefit 
of  the  J^ws  m  Babylon  and  PaSestme^  wlien  Hebrew 
ceased  to  be  a  livmg  tongue;  so  thi.Sviptiagintw&s 
ihade  in  Al^uindria,  -on.  behalf 'of -the  Jeilrs  livii^  in 
countries  wher%Gfreek  was^- spoken.  irKafiph  Omar 
had  been  aimous  to;  Ascertain  whether  the  Jews  had 
colrrupted  thenr  Scriptures ,  he  might  have  convinced 
hitttfi^lf'of  the  Contrary  ^  by  tjie  essuninatioil^f  the 
original  Manuscripti^  of  this  version,  which  wiere  pro-, 
bably  deposited  in  that  celebrated  Library  which  his 
&n&ticLan,  caused  4;o  be^bum^.  Happily  "fcr*  our  ar- 
gilment  and  the  interests  of  truth,*  the  Septuagint 
vwsion,  at  that  period,  was  ispread  fer  and  wide.'''* 
Josephus  referred  to  this,  translation  more  than  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  Phijo  used  it  exclusively.  It  has 
been  quoted* dji  many  occasions  in.theTNfew  Testament, 

are  said'  to  have  inade  this  versiqii^  as  from  the  fact  t>f  its  having 
been  approved  of,  and  saHctioped  by  the  Jewish  i^edrium  existing 
at  Alexandria:  There  were  at^Alexandria  T.XXT  seati^  for  the  great 
SvAedrium.  o-^a©  n>33  3r;T.i«.rnNnnnp  n'rifin  p"'?ya\D  nn  T^m 
t^n^  irtnrWD  ito  hn«1  Gem.  Sugca  fol.  LI.  0.  2.  Quae  Reschi  in 
aEUis  scholiis  eodem  modo  expdoit:  Dnb  itottJ*  d^pt  W/y  ^>33 
t^-^nsD^;  namely  the  Sjnedrinm  Alexandjriniiml  That  this  version 
"Vfasa^proredbxthe  JeWjsh  head^  at  Alexandria/ appears  fromthe 
f&Ubwing,  !'naQkKdXB(Taf  (Judaeil  re  foiffccixal  rotg  hiovuttoi:^  ^^' 
rcSV  atixyiHSpai  thr  ropiov:  iipKaadr  fe  7ian^\  Ste  hgevg  xql  tw 
iQ}ifflfi(ov  .01  nQ6&pvt9^oi  natjifv  nokttevfuxrog  6i  nQoearrjxotiQ 
wel  naXfSs  ta  r^g  eyfirjfaias  dn^iatq^^  wxl  6iix)xtVp(U  tav^*  <oq 
%i  KalpLfj  pieratintr  4vTa..  Joseph.  Lib.  XII.  c,  II.  p.  3^7. 

^^  .At  the  time  of  Chfist  it  was  quoted:  ^'qiiia  eo  tempore  ilia 
«rat  in  gentibus  divulgata.".  Hieron.  in'xap.  XLYIL  ' 
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but  ¥?ittout  tli'e.  defects  having  been  adopted  whicb 
crept  into  the  ttarislatioh/* 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  Old'Testanient  oom- 
prise?  all  the  eanotiical  .Scriptures ';  ani  was  -in  all 
probability  a  work  of  th6  JewsJ  from  whom  it  received 
its  riatoe.'^  It  was  executed  in  the  first,  or  certainly 
not  later  than  the  secfond  century.  Unlike  the  Chal- 
dee  versiona,  the  Peshitq  had  not  only  to  adjust  the 
grammatical  construction^  but  to  convey  the  sense  of 
the  original  in  a  new  form ;  hence  perhaps  th'^  name 
of  ''literal  translation.  K  Mohammed  had  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  Je>ys  haying  corrupted  their  Scriptures, 
and  if  he  jcouf  d*  not  satisfy  his  mind  from  an  inspection 
of  the  Hebre\v  Manuscripts,  h*e  had  opportunity  dur- 
mg  his  commercial  pursuits  in  Syria  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  Peshito  and  the  original. 
The  false  prophet  however,  appears  not  at  any  time, 
to  have  "inquired  diligently''  for  the  truth.    ^. 

The  translation  of  ^j'leiYa;  \vhich  was  made  for 
the*  use  of  the  Jews,  in.  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  is  an  exact  and  faithful  rendering  of 

7^  Tliey  quoted  aceording  to-thLi  rule:  **tJbicunque  de.yetiefri  in- 
strumento  prophetae.et  apostoli  testimonia  protulenint,  diligentius 
obsejTftndum  p6t,  rion  eos  verba  seeutos  esse,  sed  sensumt  et-uhicun- 
qu£  septuaginta  ab  hebraeo  discrepant ,  hebraeum  sensum  suis  ex- 
pressisse  sermonibus.**   Hieroh.  !^pi^.'151. 

'^  Pediitd  means  *"tJie  fe'teroZ."  ,  d^J'^n,  T&Tgnm,,  wiflL  the  Jew?, 
signifies  every  TersioH  into  another  language.  -  Holy  Scgriptur^s  are 
said  by  them  ^  hare  a.doubb  meaning,  Tiz.  CJS112S&  ihe  Hteral  sens^, 
and  ^'^"3^  the  learned  or  allegorical  sense.  -  The  Hebrew  U^ttJ^  js 
turned  ::^PD  in  ChaWee;  and  in  the  Syrian  R^^^9..  Hottinger,' 
Thesaurus  philalogic.  sen  claris  sac.  scripturae  Lib.  I.  cap.  11.  sect.  7. 
pag.  233-^237. 
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the  original.  J  ^  The  tiunslator  was-a-iui'tiyeofSi^ope 
m  Poptus,  and  his  version  was^preferFedhy  the  Asiatic 
Jews  to  .the  Septuagint.'^^  That  Aquila  himself  was 
a  Jew,  is  clear  Arom  the  inimicial  hearing  \(^hich  he 
frequently  evinces  towards  Christianity*  *Mohamr- 
B^edans  wiUingly  admit  that  we .  have  the  gefmine 
production  of  a  Jew  in  this  ;Version;  *lbut  though 
hte  '^trains  a  word  -here  und  there  to  favour*  the  Jew- 
ijrh  view  ef  the  text,  Aquila  cannot  bexharged  by 
ChriBtui,n^  with,  having,  corrupted  the  word  of  God.® ® 
Tbeodiotion  -a  proselyte  of  Ephesus,  revised  the 
S^tuagipt,  and  he  was  followed  by  Synuhachui^,  who 
str^dve  to  giv.e  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament  a 
clearer  and  piore  .classical^  finish ,  than  -it  had  pre- 
"viou^ly  receivjjd.®*  ^  • 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  we  find  a 
mighty  work  in  the  celebrated  Hexapla  of  Origen.®* 

^*  Onb-yy  iB  Ihtf  Hieros.  and  Olbpgfit  in  tire  Babylon.  Talmud 
'AKvhxQ  6  IIoruMqi  he  also  is  called  Tr^oof^VTCt^*^.  Iran.  III.  24. 

iffp  y(^cc(p^f ,  <o  nikiXJta  iioidaaiv'  Si  aypovrre^  rtjif  ^E^QaloiP  Sid- 
%9Krof  x^fj^-^f.    Origen.  Epist.  ad  African.*  pag.  13i 

^^  **  Jam  pridem  cum  Tuluminibus  Hebraeohim  editionem  Aquilae 
eoiif9t>>  ne  quid  fonritah  propter  6dium  Ckristi  sjnagoga  mutayerit: 
et  ut  amicae  menti  -fatear ,  quae  ad  itostram  fidem  p^rtineant  robo- 
randam  pltora  reperio.'*   Hieron.  Epist.  74.  ad  Marcel.  'Op«  IV.  2.  61. 

•*•  ."Synmi^hus  mor^  aua  manifestius.**  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jes.  I. 

'*^**Unde  nobis  curae  fiiit  omnes  yeteris  Legis  libros,  qtios  nos 
Adamantius  in  Hexapla  digesscrat,  de  Caesarienii  Bibliortheoa  de- 
script«8,  ex  ipsis' authenticis  emendare,  in  quibus  ipsa  Hebraea  pro- 
priis'  junt  charactenbu^  Terba  descrip^>  et  Gr&ecis  liittcris  tramite 
ei^prMsa  ricino.  Aquila  etiam  et  Sjmmachus;  Septuaginta  et  Theo- 
dotie  snum  ordinem  t^nent<  Nonnulli  vero  libri ,  et  maxime  hi ,  qui 
ap\id  Hebraeos  yersu  composite  sunt,  tres  alias  Bditienes  edditas 
habent,  'quam  Quintam  et  Sextam  et  Septimam  trahslatiOBellr  rooanti 
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In  drawitig  attention,  to  this  undertaking,  we  furnish 
fresh  evidence  for  estabKshing  the*  integrity  ef  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  upon  a  still  broader  fouh- 
dafibn.  ^U  l^e  trsLnslations  we  have  hitherto  Inen- 
lioned,  ori^nated  with  the  Jews;  bbt.  the  H^xapla 
was  the  work  of  a  Christian,  converted  from'Heathen- 
ifim,  and  the  weight  of  thild  testimony  can  scarcely 
be  oV^ated.  Inplacingthp  Heinle w,  both  in.  its  own, 
and  in  Greek  characters,  parallel  with  ^he  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachua*  his  own,  that  of  Theodotion  and 
tfieSeptimgint,  (and  in  some  books  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  three  other  anonymous  translattons),^  Origen  Con- 
structed ail  unparalleledl)ulwarkagainst  any  attempts 
to  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text.  'There 
are  only  fragments  of  this  valuable  wdrk  remaining; 
theHexapla  itself  no  doubt  perished  with  the  Library 
St  Alexandria.  *        .    -  .     -    ' 

At  the" time  of  Augustine,  several  Latin  versions 
were  in  existence,  amoiig  which,  he-gave  the  preference 
to  the  liala,  V  work  of  the  second  centur5\®^  St. 
Jerome  first  revised  this  translation  in'the  year  A.  D. 
382 ,.  and"  whilst  engaged  in,  this*  wwrk,  he  was  re- 
quested by  his  friends  to  make  a  new  Latin  trans- 
lation from  the  original,  which  was  .finished  A.  D. 
405,  and  is  known  as  the  Vulj/ata.^^  Another  trans- 

auctoriiatem ,  sine  nominibus  interpretum  cOns^qyentas.*".  Hieron. 
Comm.  in  Tit.  m.  '      ". 

®'  ^Jn  ip^s  autem  interpretotionibus  i^d  c^eiexis  pfaeferatur: 
nank  est  yerborum  tei^acior  cum  perspfeuitate  santeniiae."  August, 
de  Christ,  doctr.  If;. c.  45. 

^*  "Desidcrii  mei  desideratas  accepi  epistolas . . .  obsecrantis,  ut 
translatum  in  Latinam  linguam  de  Hebraeo  serraone  . . .  nostrorum 
adribus  tradercm."   Hieron.  praef.  ad  Fentateuclr: 
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latic^  into  Ji^thiapie—ihe,  language  4if  .thepiM>{da  wlio 
adbdued  the  Jewish  kingdom  in  the  soiitk.cCAm^is 
•^was  made  in  the  fourth  eentiirj.  ItU^aaadtoJuiFe 
been  th^  work  of  Abba.Sakma.*  An  eqtiFe.oopy  of 
this  •  version  is  now  being  printed  in^Gk^rmai^.^* 
Effj^Ufb  trjomdatuyM  of  tlie  Old  TeatamQot  arj^  frand 
as-  eatly  as  the,  third  and  .the  beginningof  the  foor^ 
century;  bo^  the  Coptic  version  and  the  tnpislation 
into  Ac  language  of^Dpper  Egypt -could  therefore 
have  been  consulted  .by  every  on^.susJpeQting  a  cor- 
ruption rf  the  fext  ^f  the'  Old  Testament.®*  The 
j^lrmemVm.  Church  received  a  version  bom.Mie^rob 
in*thie  fifth  century;  the  Septuagint  from  which  thid 
transUtion  was  madct  veas  brought  from.the  Council  at 
Ephesus;  Miesrob  was  assigned  l>y  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples whom  Jbe  had  sent  to  Alexandria  to  jto<|QiFe  a 
knowledge. of  the  Greek. ®^  There  is  only  one  more 
version  gf  the  Jewish  Scriptures ,  made  before  the 
days  of  Mohammed,  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  ac- 
couni/,  and  that  is  ^Ak^^  Georgian;  it  was  finished  in 
the  sijtth  century.  ®^* 

8.  AH  these  translations  agree  with-^ach  other, 
though  made  in  different  ages,  by  people  of  different 
views,  and  with  difierent.objects;  they  e^ist  mManu- 

•'  The  learned  Ojientaligt,  Dr.  Dilmann,  Prof,  at  Kiel,  u  eAgaged 
in  eaVrying' thi^  Verdion  through  the  press,  after  a  careful. collation 
of  the  MSS.  extant  in  Europe:' 

^^  Yide.^Quii^pe  II.  >fo8is  Prophet.  ialin^aAegypt.  descripti 
et  Lat.  versi  a  David  Wilkins,  X'OncTon  173 1\  as  contaming  prihtad 
samples  of^the  Coptic  ver^on;  .J 

.  "'   Vosis  Qhoxenensis  hist  Armoniae  cap.  54.  -pag.  299. 

**  AUg.  BibliMk.  (Ur  bibliMlien  tittorat.  L  153.  tqb  ys^H^^rn. 
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scripts  cani;iderably  older  than  th«  Koran «  and  are 
accessible  to  any  sceptic  who  pray  doubt  tbe  integrity 
of  the  Old  Testamentw  As  no  dissentient  voice  tjien 
is- he^rd,  among  all  the  witnesses  that,  can  b^  sum- 
moned by  either  party,  the  charge  which  Mohammed 
brought  against; Xhe  Jews,  of  corrupting  their  Scrip- 
tures, inevitably  falls  to  the  ground.  But  where,  we 
may  ask,  is  the  Arabic  verUon  of  the  Old  Testament  ? — 
Ghaldee  Targumim,  Syriac,  Etbiopic,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Armenian  and  Georgian  translations  were  made 
at  an  early  peripd^  and  circulated  before  even  the  name 
of  Mohaitonied  was  heard  of;  and  yet  ^e  seek  in  vain 
for  an  Arabic  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ,  in  the 
East)  before  the.  tenth  century  of  our  era,  when  the 
Hebrew  prophets  w^^e  translated  into  Aratbic.by  a 
Christian  priest  at  Alexandria.®®  The  books  of  Solo- 
mon, the  book  of  Ezra,  and  the  Psalms— which  as  well 
as  thePr^phiets  just  now  mentioned,  are  foundin  the 
Paris  and  London  Polyglotts  —  were  rendered  into 
Arabic  by  Abdallah  ben  Alfadi,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury: ^^   Rabbi  SaadiaS'Gaon'''  who  died  A.  D.  942 

®®  Gabr.  Sion.praef.  ad  Psalter.  Syr.  Par,  1625.  In  jSpain  in- 
deed, we  meet-  with  an  Arabic  version  ip  the  middle  ef  the  eighth 
centurj,  which  had  been  made  byJ^ohn  Bishop  of  Sevilia.  **  Joannes 
Hisp^Iensis  praesbl  divinos  libros  lingua  arabica  donaV^t  litriu^qne 
nationis  saluti  consulens:  quoniam  Arabicae  linguae  miUtus  usus 
erat  Christianis  aequo  atque  Mauris;  -latina  pas^.  ignOrabatur. 
Ejus  inter^retaticmis  exempla  ad  nos^ram  aetatem  conservata  sunt ; 
exiantque  non  uno  in  I090  in  Hispanic."  Mariana  de  rebus  Hi8t>an. 
lib.  VU.cap;  3.  •        .  '   " 

®°   The  psalms  wiere  ^rint«4  at  Hakft  1706. 

^*    Paulus  Spec.  rers.  Pent;  Arab.  pag.  33. 

^^  lie  was  a  native  of  Fayum  in  Egypt,  and  president  of  a 
school  at  Sora  in  Babylon.  Some  ascribe  to  hiin  a  translation  of 
Job  and  Hosea. 
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left  aa  Arabic-^Pentabeuch,  and-ihe  book  of  l9iaah 
i^hli  Targuinic  and  Habblnical.  exditaatibns,  '  An- 
other .Pentateuch '  was  trani^ated* hy  an ' Afiicfur  Jew, 
in  *the^ 'thirteenth  eentury.^'  hviisie,  Jffear' A.  Bb  T468 
Harethhen  Senan  translated  thefSalms,  J6b,'FT0- 
•yerbs^  Canticles,  Shrq^ch,  the  piinor  Prophsts,  with 
Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezel^iel  and  Isaiah;**^*  JLasUj,  Ara- 
bic Yetslobs'were  made  in -behalf,  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
iboliif  Chnstians  in  the  Easi,  froiq^.the  Vulgata;  but 
^he  first  of  these  bears  no  earlier*  date  til&n  A.  D. 
16-71/^  I'his  version  was  'reprinted- by  tfae.firitish 
and^Fbreign  JBlble  Sopiety  in  1«22^  The  'fact  of 
there  being  no  Arabic  version  of  :the  Old  Testa- 
ment' prior:  to  the^  tenth  cetrtuiy ,  seems "  incredible. 
We  *  know  that  tie  Jews  were  sufficiently  powerful 
to  found  A' Jewish  kingdom  in  Ihe  south  of  Arabia; 
tow  iij  ft  that  they  here,  neglected  to  do,  what  they 
invariably  did  during  their  sojourn  in  other  lands? 
For  in'Babylon,  they  maAs  a  Ghaidee,  hi  Egypt,  a 
Gfieek;  in  Syria,,  a  Syrlac  version  of  thefr  holy  books. 
We  also  know  tbit  there  eadsted  ^everai  JSishoprics 
in  Aral^ia,  prior  to  the  rise  of  Islapiism;®®  and  it  is 
certain  that  some  Churches  wer6 .  th^re  planted  by 
the  Apostles  themselves.  The  ^estion  therefore  apses 

^'  Xdjied  as '^PentateucHus  M^sis  Arabice  ''by  Erpenius  1622. 

.  .®*.  Copies  are  pr^serred  in  Mamisdripts ;  2  iii  Oxfbr^,  and  12  in 
Paris.-    .     ,  ^     .    .    • 

*^  Blblia  Saora  Arab.  s.  Cotagregationis  de  propfiganda  fide  jussu 
editd  ad  1231101  ]f  ecles.  orientaliuiii,  odditis  e  reg.  Bibjiis  Lat.  Rom. 
typis  sanct.  Congreg.  1671.  VoL  HI.  . 

*^.  .TWe  was  a  Bishop  of  Dhafar,  another  of  HajiUn;  the  Jaca- 
bites  had  two  Bishops^  .one  at  Akula,  the  otliA  in  Hirar  and  the 
Nestorians'had  dne  in  the  Peninsula.   Salens  Prelim.  Disc.  pag.  17.  * 
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whether  the^Christlans  would  not  have  translated  the 
Old  Testament  into  Arabic,  within  the  space  of  600 
years,  as  they 'rendered  them  into  the  Syriac,:Ethio- 
piQ,  Egyptian,  Armenian,  Greet  iirid  Latin  tongues. 
We  can  scarcely  deem  it  possible,  that  a  Cturch  built 
upon  the  joint  foundation  of  the-Pf ophets  and  Apos- 
tles, could  possibly  exist  for  600  years  withoht  a  ver- 
sion ofthe  Old  Testament  in  the  vernacular  tongue! 

We  have  moreover  the  testijnony  of  the  learned 
Theodoretus,  who  lived  A.  D.  450.  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in-  his  day,  was  translated  into  every  language 
then  spoken.  We  may  then  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  Jews  and  Christians ,  both  of  whom  so  strongly 
mustered*  in  Arabia,  would  have  made  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  the  Arabic  though  not  spe- 
cified by  Theodoretus,  A. D. 4 50. was  included.  That 
he  did  not  mention  all  the  translations  by  name  is. 
clear,  from  his  omitting  the  Chaldee,  Ethiopic  and 
Syriac.^^ 

Inference  may  in  some  cases  amoimt  to  a  moral 
certainty,  and  in  this  particular,  it  seems  to  justify 
our  assumption  of  the  existence  of  an  Arabic  version 
of  Scripture.  We. have  however  direct  and  historical 
evidence,,  that  the  Old  Testament  had  been  translated; 
into  Arabic  at  the  time  when  the  Ethiopic  version, 
was  being  made.     A  poem*  and  also  a  martyrology 

°^  **Hebraici  libri  non  modo  in  Graec^im  idioma  .conversi  sunt, 
sed  in  Roroanam  ^jujoque  liDguam,  Aegypticam ,  Fersicam ,  Ihdicam, 
Armeuicam,  et  Scythicam,  atque  adeaSauromaticam,  semelque  ut  di- 
cam  in  linguas  omoes,  quibui>  ad  banc  diem  nationes  utuntur/'  ^f^ 
ntiaag  rvc^  yXdrrag  aig  unaira  t«  t^pr  xcxQr^l^eya  diixrtXti.  Theo- 
doretus lib.  y.  de  Curan.  Graecor.  tom.  II.  pag.  521. 
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in  Eth^opicrvbbtli  bear  testimony  ihat.^ba  Sa- 
knia^^  translated  tbe  Scriptures  into  Geez,  an4  that 
be  made  bis  yersion  from ^bt.  Arabic  text;**  TbecQn- 
elusion  tben  to  whicb  ve  are  driyen  by  oqr  argument 
iiB  tbi^9  that  tb^e  was  an  Arabic  vet^dn.of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  eidstence  before  the  riseof  Islatiiism;  and 
but  little  doubt  can  exist  that  Mc^hamvied  or  his  £>1- 
lowers  destroyed' it,  to  remove  the  possibility  of  his 
ch9xge  against  the  ""Scripturalists**  being  refuted. 

.  ft.  Jf  the  Old  Testainisnt  Scriptures,  be  tjorrupted, 
as  the  Mohaomiedians  \^  Jia^e  it,  thenit  must  follow : 
th^t  God  either*would  not  or  could  not  presi^rve  His 
own  word  in  its  original  purity,  wliich  is  opposed  to 
either  E[is  goodness  or  power ;  again,  .the  only  .source 
of  our/faith .  is  for  ever  contaminated,  since  neither 
the  original  nor  versions  can  be  depended  on;  Christ 
and  EBi^  Apostles  stand  convicted  of  bla^mkig  the  Jews 
for  minor  offences,  whilst  they  allowed  so  great  a 
crime  to  pass  unnoticed;  the  toil  and  study  of  Hebrew 
scholars  in  investigating  and  scrutinising  the  editions 
of.  the  original  have  proved  utterly  unavailing;  all  that 
Philo,  Josephus,'  Eusebius,  Origen,  Augustine,  and 
others /have  stated  of  the  scrupulous  care  of  the  Jews 
touching  their  Scriptures,  is  false,  or  the  testimonies 
of.  these  men  have  likewise  been  ^rrupted;  the  ho- 

*  ^  Jobl  Ludolphi  histocia  Aethiop.  Lib.  m.  tcap.  2, 
**  **2)f(  ^abefflmer  tiennen  unttx  i^ren  rrftm.  (SKaubend^rebigem  mtt 
»Dr)figU((f|ft  SAibnte  efnen  getpiffes  aba  ^alttoio,  tinb  bte fan  Mretbt  ctf  oti(( 
eftl-iiridAbtf^rr  ^tcdter  mib  tin  At^icHf^fed  SKarti^rDfogiuiii  gn,  baf  er  bit 
9tt((rr  b€#  ^ikfe^ed  unb  ^angelinmd  oud  ber  ^rdl^ifdEieii  in  i^re  ^pxatf^t 
vfcrfe^t  l^obe."  Dr.^ug'd  CHnleilmtg  mbicCd^nften  bid  nenfil3:fflaiiir«rf«. 
Vol.  h  page  375.  See  aIbo' Ludolphi  .commentar,  in  liistor.  Aethiop. 
lib.  m.  cap.  4.  pag.  296.  . 
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nour  of  keeping  the  oracles  pf^od,  as  Ascribed  by 
St.. Paul  to  the  Jews,  is  iu>thing  less  than  a  criiel 
and  unseemly  satire ;  and  Afoihammed  himself,  in  seek- 
ing to  buHd  upon  Moses,  and  the  prophets  has  .cho- 
sen but  a  rotten  foundation.  As  these,  necessary  se- 
quences ^e  utteiiy  opposed  tt)  all  sense  and  re^^son* 
still  more  absurd  must  be  the 'astBumption  from  which 
they  are  deduced.  *     . 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  NEW  TEST-^JMENT, . 

"Heayen  and '  earth  shall  pass  aswraj  but  MY  word^  -shall  not  pasi- 
away."  Mark  Affl.  31. 

1.  Having  repelled  the  charge  of  Mohammed 
against  the  Jews,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  remove 
the  aspersions  which  he  endeavoured  to  cast  upon 
the  Christians ,  who  are  likewise  accused'  of  having 
suppressed  some  of  their  Scriptures  and  corrupted 
others.  In  the  tiine  of  Nero,  the  Christian  Religion 
had  spread  not  6uly  over  Palestine ,  but  throughout 
the  vast  Empire  of  the  Romans,  aspiring  to  become, 
in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  word  ^  the  dominant 
creed  of  the  world.* .         . 

That  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  written 
in  the  Tespective  countries  and  ages  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  Church,  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  and  in- 

*    Gerhardi  Loci  Theologici  torn.  11.  pag.  261. 
^   Vide  Taciturn  lib.  XY.    Annal.  cap.  44.    Also :  Suetoniujn  in 
Nerone  cap.  16.   Plinii  lib.  X.  Ep.  97. 

X» 
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edntroverlibly  proved,  by  inteAiftl  ftnd  inoidental  evi- 
dence,' anj.  alsp  by  .ezterniJ  hiBtOrigal  tesfamdiiy.^ 
It  is  not  our  intention  tq  go  over  tbia  Igroiiri  d  again* 
but  in  order  to  obtain  a  golid  fbundatiop .  for  our 
present  argument^  it  will  be  requisite  to  premise  some 
partiQulars  relating  to  the  early  his^ry  of  the  sacred 
boo^s,  ii:ioluded  171  Ae  New  Testwienti  * 

2.  We  have  many  relics,  of  ancient  literature, 
concerning  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  wbich, 
we  are  convinced  without  having  any  other,  than  in- 
temal  evidence.-  Not  so  with  th'e  New  Testament; 
there  is  no  one  book,  among  all  the  ancient  works 
of  the  Gre^ '  and  ^Romans ,  which  has  an  equal 
4inount  o£  .historical  evidence  as^  regards  its  date  and 
origin.  Supposing  thd  Scriptures  of  the  ^Christians 
to  have  Jbeen  written,  the  first  under' Nero,  the  last 
Under  Demitian,  the  witnesses,  stretching  as  far  down 
as  piocletian,  ,wauld  only  be.  two  centuries  jremoved 
ifrom  ^he  conclusion  of  the  period  i^  which  they  were 
composed.  These  -^arly  writers  of  the  Church  have 
bei^n  constdted,*  with  a  view  to  asoeftain  how  soon  the 
'books  in  question  had  been  circulated,  and  that 
with  eminent' success.^^    It  may  be  add^dy  that  their 

'  This  waa.  happilj  done  in  many  ioBtances  by  Pni^,  in  hit 
''Horae  Paulinae/'  and  bj  Hug,  **£inleitong  i^  das  neue- Testament.'* 
Band  I.  pag.  9-;;32. 

'*  'Lardner's  ''Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  or  the  fkcta 
Qccasionally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testai&ent,  confirmed  by  passag«f 
of  ancient  authors."  1727. 

*  Lardner  ^aa  followed  by  Ch.  Fr.  Schmrd  in  the  "Historia  et 
Tindicatio  canonis."  1775.  G.  Less  in-his  woilt:  ''Ueber  Religion, 
ihre  Gesohiohte  uiid  Besttftigung;"  1786.  and  Paley,  *'A  Tiew  of  the 
eridenpes  of  Christianity,"    1797, 
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quotatipns  are. more  exact  in  citing  from  the  c^tdctcttd, 
than  fromibe  historical  portions  of  iheNew  Testament'; 
again,  the  Old  Testament  is  mOre  carefully  quoted, 
than  the  New,  sitnply  because  their  readfers  were 
better  acqaainted  -with  the  latter  than  with  the  former. 

Clemens  Romanus^  whose  "name  was  in  the  book 
of  life,"  Phil.  IV.  3.'  speaks  of  the  Epistle  of  *nhe 
blessed  Apostle  Paulr".®  and  faithfiiUy  quotes  passages 
from 'the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Hebrews.  ^ 
J^nerfiwj,  Bishop  of  Antioch  A.  D.  69.  who  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Trajan  at  Rome»  alludes  to  the  di- 
dactic parts  of  the  New  Testament,®  and  also  quotes 
St.  Pauls  worda,  "that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing 
and  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  thfr  Same  judgment."^  In  his  Epistle  to  the 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  he  mentions  the  Gospd  atid 
the  Apostolic  writings  conjointly,  which  implies,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  both.  *° 

Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John  and*  Bishop  of 

•  ^AvaXifiiXB  tt,y  imtrtoXriv-  tov  ficn(aQ{ov  UccvXav  tov  ^AnO' 
ffToAov*  11  nq^iov  ixpup  iv  aQj^  tov  ^EvayyeXiov  iygctiptv;  in'  dXif- 
^ttvtgr  ^nvfiotodoq  iniattikt-p  v^Xt  *7ieQl  avtov  tt  xai  liTi/qpa  xal 
^AnoXkiHy  6ia  to  xal  ta  e  noaxXiattg  vfidg  ntnodja&at,  Clom.  Rom. 
I  Epist.  ad  Coripth.  cap^  47.  * 

^  Compare  Clem.  Rom*  Epist.  ad  Co;r.  c.  35.  with  Bom.  1. 429-^ 
32.  and  qip.  36.  with  Hebr.  I,  3—7. 

•  HavXov  GVfiffivarat  tov  aytaapdvov oh  irdtTd  irttaroX'^ 

fAyrjiJLOPtvsi  vfiiSv  iv  XQum&^hfiov,  Ignat.  Epist.  adEphes.  c.l2.y 

•  IgSLKt,  £p.  8^  Ephes.  cap.  2.  with  I  Cor.  I,  10.        ' 

*®  nQoafpvy&ffr^lEvctyjtXlior.^qaaQiKVlrim^  xcct  tots  ditoatoXoig 
(oe  TTQecr^vrtQiGj  imXTjolaQ'  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Philadelph.  cap.  5.  cfr. 
also  Ignat.  ad  Troll,  cap.  XI,  and  ad' Philadelph.  cap.  III.  also 
ad  Smym.  cap.  I.  with  Matt.  XV.  13.  IE.  15.  where  two  other 
quotations  occur. 
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SfmjtBZ,  who  beoam6^a  martyr-' A^vB.  l^d.^Htsiroe 
refejr^^  to  the  jgpisties  genera%/^  «ld  4o.l^«r  of  the 

•  Corinthians  in. particular. ^^  :  IfrUa-Epiatle  to  the 
Philippianst  he  vriies,  ""RekiemjkKer  'what  dvtt  Lord 
said,  wheii  He  taught, -^JiKlge  not: <$ia(t- ye  benof 
judged,  forgiye  and, it  shall  be  forgiven  you;  be  mer- 
x^ifuL  and  .ye  shall  obtain  meFqy ;  with  wfadt  nreasure 

•  ye^mete,  it  .shall  be  measurecl  to  you  agaitU*'^'  Bar- 
nabas>  the  companion  .of.  St.  Fauli  and  according  to 

•  somO)  Bishop  of  liilalaB,  ref<^rs  to.^he  fdlowing  tirords 
^of  oUrLord,  "many  are  called  b|it  fewapre  chosen  r** 

amd\'who80€iTet  wUl  come  after  me,  let  himdeayhim- 
self  and  take  up.  his  cros^  and  follow  ifke.-'^^  Ci^ens 
Remanua  bids  the  Corinthians  remehiber  the  words 
of  the  l)ofd  Jesus,  and  then  rehearseisevecal  detached 
sentences,  from  the  sermon,  on  ^he  moujit ,  especially 
Bs '  recorded  by  St  Luke.  5  ^  In .  his  *  second '  Epistle 
he.  adds,  "tAnd  another  Scripture  saith.— I  cam6  not 
to  call  the  rightQoui^  to'repeniance  but  the  sinners-***-' 

&Qi6niaif,  ididd^  oKQififo^  Kal  ptBcaoj^  tot  V6()l  dkrj^tlas  X6y<^' 
vg  nal  incit  v^jSp  SyQ&%ff6f  iniatoXas»  Folycarp.,  ep^adtPhilip.  o.  3. 

*'  'Compare  Poljearprad  PhHip.  c.  'S^with*  1  Cor.-Vir  9.    • 

^  **  MnjiAOftvaargBg  Si  <ot  iXntp  6  ntiQiog  /MfdatNor'  M^  x^^cra, 
tfa  fi^  xgt&^e'  nrh  Poljcarp.  ^tst*.  ad^Philipf  c.  2.  Alto  Clem* 
Horn,  ad  Corinth,  .c.  13.  -      ^     " 

^  ^  "AttendaUius  ergo,  lie  forte',  ^icitt  scrjptuBi  eat^  auiltl  VocMl^ 
panai  eledi  inTemannQ-."  Epiit.  BamftV.  cap.  4.  .  '. 

Banr.  cap.  7.  Vide  Matt.  XVI.  24.  Mark.  Vm.  34.*  Lv.  BL  23. 
^*  C(em.^RoiiL  Z^.ad  Qoiinth.  cap..  13.  i^th  JLa.  VI.  36—88. 
'.  ^^  Kcd  iriya  ygaqiij  Xiye^,  Su  ivx  ^Xdoi  xaXiaiBu  iknalov^ 
£Ua  afiO^foXovci   Clem.  Rom.  Epist.  n.  ad  Corinth.. 
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Be  dso  refers  to  ibe  wMrdii  of  oorLohl*  toucliuijg 
fiutlAdfiMflib'fittle  tl^gfl^  ^d^iltejlpeqial  additioii 
thse  they  were  fMind  m  the  GrMi^Bl;  ^^  '  ^ 

More  detailed  evidence  4)f  the  exiftttece  of  die 
New  Testamtot,  tlum  the  above»  majr  be  d^ueed 
from  the  wwks  of  the  eaf  ly  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
JvMdn  Martyr,'  bom*  in  Palestine  A.  D.  89/ was  weQ 
acquainted  with  *the- Go8{^ls;^*  aiiiT  whilst  merely 
alluditig  to  the  Tebditence  of  the-  Epistles,  he  ascribes 
the  Apocalypse  to  St.  John. '^  Adienagorasi.  who  died 
A.  b.  180.  ^otes  the  firstEfiistleio  th^  Gorinthitas,  ^^ 
and  shows  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Epistles 
of  St.:Paul.  Theophihis,  who  flourished  A.  IX  180. 
speaks  of  the  (iospels,  'mentioAs  that  of 'St.  John  by 
name,  i:efers  to*  ^e  Epistles  of  St  Pliul  toHhe  Ro-^ 
mans  and  to  Timothy,^'  and  is  said  tohave'ihade-use 
of  the  Apo6alypse.  In  the  year  A-  D.  1 70J:  Dionyslus, 
Bliho]^.of  Gorinth,  speaks,  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  as  the  books  of  the  Lord  JcisusGhrist-f ' 

3.  The  above  quotations  prove  two-  thingii,  firsts 

^*.  Clem.Roiil.Epi8t.ILcap.  10.  ofl[.  LilXVL  1I..12.    .. 

*•  HJi  y&Q  dnoatoXoi  h  ^olgyBTo/utoig  tj)r'  dvt^v  anottnipi(h 

Apology  L  cap.  66;  pa^.  83.  ' 

^^  Jiift  Mar.  Dialogs  OQD  Tryph.  cap;  S).  pag.  179. ' 

•  '^'  BSMM  nmfiA.  ti  Amt^imw,  in  Mxatu  tip  4n6fftolL09 
fii  ^^dafw  fodro  kct)  diommdaatirf  iplhiaaa^cu  dqi&ct^aC(ff. 
AteMf .  da  imimee  cap.  18.  p.  6^1.  and  i*Oor.  XV.  54. 

''  ..JrAt^ngo^fm9^nalt4h'ivaj^klmt^  ThMfplupdi 
▲vtolycUl.  pag^338.  and  p^^.  389.  he  quotes  as  6  ^elPog  XoyoQ 
what  is  written  riim.  H.  2.   Rom.  XlII.  7.  8. 

"  yi)aq>al  nvQiaml  Euseb.  H.  £.  IV.  23.  where  DioDysmt  is 
quoted. 
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th^t  the  books  of  the  New  Testamefit  issbted  in  the 
far^.  tiub  cenpuftes  Bxt/i  werekoprntj^^xxioag  fhe^C&ris- 
iians,  and  secondly.'r.  tjbat  ibej  ho^  the  same  books 
thetL,  as  we  have  how;  .  Xhat'lhese  Writes  should 
have  been  corrupted  during  the  above  period,  isxJearly 
impossible.  They  could  not  have*  been  conrupted  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  th$  Apostles,  becatuso  these  jSorip* 
tores  were  speedily  multiplied  and  circulated  among 
the  Churches,  and  the  .greater  the  number  of  .manu- 
script copies,  the  grater  the  difficulty  to  alter' any 
portion  of  thenar  Nor  did- the  Apostles,-  or  their  im- 
mediate disciples,  the  Apostolic  Furthers,  complain ^6f 
any  such  corruptionfi,  although  they,  had*  ocfcasion  to 
censUre  many  a  4isorder  which '  had  crept  into  the 
Churchies.  After,  the  decease  of  the  Apostles ,  the 
original  Manuscriptst  of  the  various  detached  books 
of  the  Ne^  Testaments  were  reverentiafly  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  tde  principal  Churches,  and  served 
as^a  dheck  against  any  alteration,  which  might  be 
attempted. 

Still  mbr^  weighty,  and  in  the  eyes'  of  the 
Mbhamn^edans,  more  impartial,  idust  be  the  evidence 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  enemies  who  assaulted, 
and  the  heretics -^ho  .separp,ted  from  tlie  Church, -dur- 
ing the  first  two  centuries;  Cekus,- an  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher, wrote  a  work*^  against -Christianity,  which 
has  been  partially  preseFved  m  arefritation  by  Origen. 
He  'refers  to  the  various  miraclej»«.  wrought  by  our 
Lord,  and  giv^s  many  details  of  £[id  passion;  and  all 
these  things,  he  states,  had  been  written  by  Bis  dis- 
**  He  gaye  it  ^e  arrogant  title  of  "UAi^d^g  koyog.** 
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ciples. '  *  Although  he  speaks  of  these .  wridags .  as 
tk$€r09pd,^^  yet  he  plainly  indicates  two  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, tSt.  Mattbew  and  Su  Luke),  "when  he  state3f 
thatdiose/oriters  assume  too  much,*  who  trace  the 
lineal  descent  of  Jesus,  the  one  genealogicaUj  to  the 
first  man,  the  other,  rto  the  Jewish  kings. '^ 
*'  As'CelsuE  refers,-  in  one.  part,  of  his  .work,  to 
Christ  being  asked  iij/the  temple,  ^^  by  the  Jews  for 
a  ^ign  to  prove  His  divine  Sonship^  and  in  another, 
part,'  to  the  fact  of  His  showing* His  woun^  in  His 
side  and  hands  after  His  Resunrection;'^  and  also 
alludes  to  the  W9rd,  being  declared  in  the  Oospel  to 
be  the  Son  of  God;'^  we  have  a-tlireefold,.proof  thai 
he  was  acquainted*  with  the  -Gospel  -df  St.  John. 

Thaf'CelsuB.  was  also  in  possession  of  thfe  remain- 
ing G<)spel  of  St.  Mark-,  igr  placed  beyond. all  donbt, 
by  hiiB  urging  it  as  a  point  of  disagreei^ent  between 
the  writers  of  the  Gospel,  that,  ""some  say  tWe  were 

dmoif  TOfoi^ftt.  'CeUns  Ub.  n.  13.  and  lib.  it  cap.  IS.  Shortljr  «ft«r 
hB  adds,  ^All  theie  har^  w&  lak^n  out  oTyoor  own  Scripturei;  we 
need  no  pther  witaesses,  a»  jonr  own'we9.pon8  are  falBeient.for 
jonr  desfruotionr*  Lib..  II.  cap.  74. 

'*  ^Evtqiy$Uo9  ;-ju8t  -as  the  most  ancient  IfaniisdKpts'are  inseribed. 

toQ  xal  ,f(Of  iif  ^lovdnfoiQ  '^a/oAivnf  thef  ^bjoqOt.  -  xal . . . .  on  3i*x 
ir  il  roif  tBttrotag  yvfii  ttjXtKCVtov  jitoii  ivfitxfwaa  ^ftou.  Ctl- 
109  lib.  n.  c  32. 

"  "Ef  tf  U^.  cfr.  Jolvi  XL  18.  • 

^  Kid'  fi  atifuta  rf&  koXootW  tt^i^P  ■^Jlfpoifs^  .Mrl  taq  xbX* 
gae  dg  f/(ntf  ntnBQaffjfiifm.  Celsus  lib.  II.  capt  59.  >ritb  John  XX.  %7. 

•**  After  8tatii\g  that  ^oyof  ilvai,  viev  toil  ^wiiT,  CelMS  makes 
the  Jew  whom  he  introduces,  blasphemously  lobjectr  that  "it  w^  an 
-impure  and  unholy  Xoyog,  who  was  abused  and  executed.*'  ' 


h 
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two  angels  ^4ad  somev  therevwas  wij  one  ang^^at 
the  Bepulchre  of Ghrtst.*^ '  ^  Tp  justiify  thia-  ^i^ifSBaioii« 
tl>en9  must  have  lieeo.  ait  leaat  tiib*wiitera.on^eaeh 
side,  and  thiis  accords  .with  the  fouf£^a]lg6Iisl8^^^ 
*  Without  further  examining thealhiak>iiB(^GeIsn8 
to  Apostolic  writings, ' '  we  hasten  juinotieja,  what  this 
hitter  and  subtle  enemy  of  Christiaqity<neglec|ted  ta 
do.  Celsus  assaulted  Christ  and' Chjiitianity,  Chris- 
tians and  their  Holy  Scriptures  with  an  extraordinary 
skill  a!hd  ^mrulfsnce,  butJn  all  \l\%  attacks  we;seek  in 
vain  for  any  charge  agojnst -the- integrity  of  the  Jloly 
Scriptures. .  jSe  ridicules  the. Christians,  and  nothing 
apparently  wouldhave  given  him  'greater  satisftietioii 
£han  to  prove  4o  the  .world,  Chat  from  some  Ynntive 
or  other  thisy  h^  corrupted  their  sa(»^d  t>ooks.  ^His 
Mlence  .therefore  must  ]be  considered*  the 'tngjt  con- 
vincing proo/  that  up  to  that  period,  no  al^ration 

had  been  -aff^ted  in  the  sacked  tie^t. 

*      « 

.  Scarcely  less  important  is  the  testimony  of  the 
CBjfistiian  heretics.**  of  the  firsl  two  centj^-ies,  both 
as  to  ih^  ..early  existence  of  the  sacred  i^pks  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  their  being' preserved- in  their 
iptegrity.  during  that  period.     In  the  fragments  pre- 

•*•  Ka\  yh  ncA  ngi^  rbt  avtov  toy  da  taqAf  ikOiXf  S/feXop,  o« 
di  dvo  tovg  dnQi(QtfOfiifovctai^yv9(uii9i  on  dfiaftj.  C^lMulib.Y. 
eap!'52«'     ^ 

*^  Matthew  and  Ifark  speak  of  one  togel ;  Luke  and  John 
of  two. '  • . 

-  "  Qbotations  of>  the  Epiatiea  of  Panl  are  s^a  CeUus  lib.  V. 
01^.  64.  lih  VI.,i!^.  12.  -lib.  Vm,  eap.  24.         . 

«.  '^  Ta^an, "Julias  Cassian,  Theo4otQs;  anonymous  heretics  men- 
tioned  by  TertuUian  and  Origen;  Marcion,  Btolemaeus,  Bwaclioo, 
Valentinus  nod' his  Khool»  Basilider  and  Isidonis.    Hug.YoL  L  p.  B8. 
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served  of ^ese  heterodox  tei(^hera,  we  haje  numerous 
quoUt^ODS  from  6^617  Jbook  of  tke  New  Testament 
with  the.  exception  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus. 
Although  some  of  th63e  heretics,  altered  or  <$mitted 
hoth.  books  and  passages  in  their  own  Manuscripts, 
yet  we  recognise  portions  from  the  New  Testament 
Spriptureis,  in  most  of  the  quotations  which  they  made 
to  support  their  own  particular  views. 

4;  It.  is  not  necessary  here  to  ijhow,  how  soon  the 
early  Churches  interchanged. and  collected. the  various 
books  of  the  N€;w  Testament »  but  it  would  appear, 
that  it  was  fairly  -commenced  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Apostles.^*  Some  of  the  Apostolic  writings,- specify 
those  addressed  to  private  individuals,  were  naturally 
slower  than  others  m  becoming  known,  and  circu- 
lated ; '  •  yet-they-tbo  ere  long  were  read  in  the  Churches, 
and  thus  escaped  being  placed  among  the  unknown 
or  apocryphal  boqks.'^^     As  however  EpTstles  of  the 

V       - 

*^  It  was  requested  by  St.  Paul  Col.  III.  16.  iBat  Epistles  should 
be  -exchanged.  I'hat  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  her&  mentioned 
was  that  to.theEphesiansis  clear  from  the  fact  that  er  £gi)£aa)'wat 
not  oilginally  in  the  text  i^phe^  I.  1.  Maroion  altered  it  to  "o^^ 
LaodicenOs** .  The  idea  of  Archbishop  Usher  seems  to  be  th^  most 
na^aral,  and  Agrees  best^with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle,  Viz. 
that  it  was  an  encyclical  writing  addressed  to  various  Churches. 
That  St.  PauFs  Epistles  were  at  least  partly  colledted  when  St.  Peter 
wrote  his  second  Epistle  would  *  appear  from>  the  expression^^r  nd' 
aaig  tals  intGtoXaTg,   2  Pet.  III.  16. 

**  Addressed  i>o  Timothy,  Philemon,  Titus,  and  the  2^ and  3^ 
Epiiftle  of  St.  John.  -       .  * 

'^  The  Vord  dnox^tpoy^  liber  absconditus ,  as  Augustine  Itas  ii^ 
was  taken  from  the  Jews ,  who  called  those  writings  D*3n:> ;  not 
being  put  with  the  sacred  books  in  the  holy  chests,  but  separately 
is  secret  places;  a  manuscript  having.4  mistakes  in  one  l^af,  was 
hid,   Justin,  Dialog,  c.  Tryph,  translates  with  udpapig  noiBt-p;  in  op- 
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Apostolic  Fatlteris  were  eometimes  readinihe  Churches, 
it  became  necessary  to*  si§t  foMk  €atxihguA  of  thoad 
Scriptures  which  w€te  to  be  bdnttdered  cantfnieal. 
The* first  of  these  is  found  in  the  Homilies  Qt,Qrigen 
upon  the  book. of  Joshua,  where  hjp  gi^s-an  allego- 
rical exposition  of  the  seven  trumpets  ofiania*  hSms/* 
The  &9t;  he  saith,  who  blew  the  trumpet,  "was  Mat- 
thew, then  Mark',  Luke  and  J^hn  among  the  Bvajn- 
gelists;  Peter  4n  two  Epistlesi  then  James  and  Jude. 
Johd'* resumed  the  trumpetf-caU -in  hiis  Episdes^and 
the  Apocialyps^ ,  &nd  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles.. But  Paul,  the  last,  th^ew  everj  thing  down 
befQ]:e  him  with,  the  twice  seven-fold  sound  *of  hi^ 
Epistle??'     •  •  .      •     .  . 

Eusebius  in  his  Church  Histpry,  classifies  the 
entire  bod^c^f'the  sacred  litei^ature  of  the  Christians 
into  three  dwisions;^^  the^r«t  of  which^  consisted  of 
Ibooks  Which  were  universally  acknowledged  as  divine, 
comprising  the  four  Gospels,  the  ActSf  the  Epistles 
pf  .StPaiil,  th^  first  Epistle  of  St.. John,  tke  first 
E-pistle  4>F  St.  Peter,  and  the  bock  of  Revelation.'  The 
lec^i^' division,'^  embracing  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
that  erf  St.  Jude,'  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 

pofiti«n  to  thiir,  Origen  uAes  the  .expression  <ip(Kf$ga,  ffifilla ;  £pi8t. 
ad*Allno.  cap.  9.  The  first  wh<r  uses  aaoK^fpdi  i»  Clemeas  Alex, 
lib.,  nr.  cap!  4. 

^*  Euseb.  Eecles.  Hist.  lib.  Ht.*  cap.  26.  ako  explanatory  lib.  IIL 
cap.  3.  and  cap.  24.  The  3  di^sions  were  OfioXoyovfum ,  aptt" 
hjovfiitpi  and  fo^, 

'*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  th*  frattBliot  toBa ;  •  and  held 
waga  .nlitaroii  iipr  Jx^XftnaarrndSif;  ytfogifia  lioXkolQ.  Lib.  IIL 
cap.  25.'  #^afa  wif.  Im^iof  if  nXihrtxig  iicikeaCatg  na^  wMcoiQ 
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Second  and  third  of  St.  John,  was  i^ceived  by  .fnany, 
but  had  been  doubted  by  some.  This  uncertainty 
was  removed  by  thef  Council  of  Nice,  when  they  were 
re(5eived  into  the  Canon.  The  third  and  last  division 
of  the  Christian  books  by  Eusebius,  comprised  wri- 
tings of  an  apocryphal  character,  such  as  "the  Acts 
of  Paul,"  the  "Shepherd  of  Hermes,"  the  "Epistle  of 
Barnabas,"  the  "Apocalypse  of  Peter"  and  the  "teach- 
ings of  the  Apostles."*-*^  With  this  third  class  of 
books  we  liiust  not  confound  the  many  spurious 
Gospels,  .of  Peter ,  Thomas  ai^d  Matthias,  or  the 
Acts  of  Andrew,  John  and  other  Apostles;  together 
with  many>  other  febulous  and  heretical  productions, 
whieh  Eusebius  prpnounced  to  be  godless  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  unworthy  to  be  classed  aniong  his 
third  and  last  division,** 

6.  Thus  we  see,  that  no  small  care  was  bestowed 
upon  th^  tolhciion  and  preservation  of  the  books  of 
the*  New  Testament.  They  were  religiously  set  apart, 
and  no  other  book  could  gain  admission  among  their 
number,  under  whatever  name  it  might  claim  to  be 
admitted.**  In  proportion  to  the  fear  of  the  Catholic 

*®  ^p  Toft  to^dt^  KCcrccTBrdxBio  xal  im  UuvXoy  ngd^em'  fj 
ygaq^ ,  o,  tb  XeyofievoQ  noififj-p,  xal  i  dnoxuXvipiQ  nh{^x>v,  KvlI 
iiifde  rovroiQ  ij  q>tQopiifti  Ba(frvifia  tirtaroX^,  yql  idSi  'VffoaToAtw,^ 
ai  XffOfAtvai  dtdvcxcUt  '£u8eb.  Hnt.  £ccl.  lib.  III.  cap.  25.  ' 

**  T^^fiV  *9  6*  h  t6&i)i:  di%a  Karar'axriov ,  aXX*  <&g  Srona 
ndfti]  xal  dvaatfi^  na^etrftiw.  Eiiseb.  Hist.  £cc.  lib.  III.  25. 

*'  "Sicut  olfmin  pnpulo  Judaeoirum  ;multi  propheti^m- pollice- 
bantur,  ci  quidcm-erant  pseudoprophetae...;  ita  et  in N. TeBtamento 
multi  conati  «unt  scribere  Evangelia,  sed  non  omnes  recepti.  Et  ut 
tciatis  non  solum  quatuor  Evangelia,  sed  plurima  esse  conscripta,  ex 
quibus  haec ,  quae  habemus,  electa  sunt  et  tradita  eccltaiis ,  ex  ipso 
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Cliurdi,  le^a  book  dl\ould  be  receiy6d  vpon  insfiffl- 
dent  autbority;  wais  tbe^zeal  to  preierveikosie- winch 
were  admitted.in'tibeir  original  jntegri^.*  Yet.in  spite 
of  tbe  greatestwatckfulness,  some  discrep&ncies  crept 
into  the  sacred  text;.jpartly  through- the  inattention 
of  tbe  copyists,  partly  from  other  causes,  which  cannot 
be  left  unnoticed.      •      *  '     •  .  «' 

Unintentional  "Variae  leotiones**  not  unfrequendy 
•rose  here,  as  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  from  the  copy- 
ists sometimes  ."^  seeing  amiss/^^-and  so  exchanging 
letters;  transposing  words  and  senieiices,  and  making 
repetitions;*^  from  hearing  amdnf  they  Were  al^o  liable 
to  commit  numerous  mistakes.**  To  these  tnay  be 
added,  ^lults'aj^sing  from  want  of  nieniory,  slich  as, 
n^plaeing  words,  alAd  exchanging  syiionymoos  ez- 
presisions-;*'  faults  arising  from  want  of  kn6wledge, 

prooemio  Lucae . . .  cognoscamus . . .  Hoc ,  qued  att,  eanaH  sunt,  la- 
teatem  habet  .accusationem  eorum ,  qui  absque  gratia  Spiritus  S.  ad- 
•eribeoada  EyangeKa  prosilierunt.  Hatthaeus-  quippe  et  Matpos  et 
Johafapes  etXiiicas  non  sunt  eonoH  scrib«re,  sed  Spiritu  S.  pleni  scrip? 
fenint  Evaugeiia^  .  .  £ocre8ia\(x(rra  to>  iKKktaiaaftxov  natora 
EiMeb.  VI.  25).  quatuor  habet  Evangtlia,  haeresesplurima;'e  qiubut 
qiMKidam'scdbitur  secimdum  Aegjptios , .  aluid  juxtfi  dtaSdecim  Apo* 
steles . . .  Sed  in  his  omnibus  nihil  aliud  probamus^  nisi  quod  Eede' 
ma  t  L  e.  quatuor  tantura  £yangelia  grecipienda."  Origen.  Bomil.  I. 
iBjLuc.ni;^3. 

*'  Ex^hanffing  Utters:  Mark.  V.  14.  unyyeiXaif  for  amryjukixv. 
Act.  XXVU..6.  dnfiifUxm-p  for  he^^iamt,  Kom.  Xn.  13.  fueiaQ  for 
Xffiioe.  Transpoafyig:  Rom.  I.  13.  xaQJrof  Ufa  for  ura  necQiiOf, 
MeptUtionii  T{iess.  II.  7.  iystij^f^if  y^/riot  for  iyilnj.  fmot, 

J*  Thus  Rcf».  n.  17:  fda  for  iidi.  IJoin  IV.  2i  ymi(nut€u  for 
Ymionen.  Matt.'XXyiI.1SQ:  xet^i  for  X(ni^. ' 

**^  John.XVI.  22,.  ¥y  /ib  AwTr^'^for  kvrnip  fih  tif.  Rer.  XVIL 
17.  fce^i/iutora  for  Of'xo/oi.  *    -  *    * 
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where  abbreviations' \9rere  mistaken  for  single  letters, 
or  words  were  wrongly  .divided,  *• 

-  More  or  less  intentionai ,  tboOgh  certainly  not 
malicious*  were  other  mistakes  committed  in  the  act 
of  transcribing  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  the  natural  wish  of  the  early  Christian  tran- 
scriber and  readier  to  render  the  text  of  the  sacred 
books  as  plain,  as.  possible,  and  with  a  view  to  accom- 
plish this  objeiit,  they  sometimes  wrote  a  more  in- 
teHigible  word,  aver,  or  on  the  margin  of  an  unusual- 
expression.  A  Greek  reader  for  instance,  considering 
that  the  term  used  for  tribute-money  was  liot  ge- 
nerally intelligible,  placed  a  more  purely  Greek  word 
by  its  side,  and  a  subsequent  copyist  introduced  the 
word  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  and' thus  caused 
a  different  reading.*'  Another  took  th^  events  re- 
corded Luke  xn.  38.  as  happening  during /the  day- 
time;**, to  prevent  .misunderstanding,  he  followed  the 
computation  of  the  Romans ,  who  divided  tlxe  day  as 
well  as  the  night  into  four  watches,  and  instead  of 
"the  third  watch''  added  by  way  of  explanation,  "the 
evening  watch;"  a  mistake,. afterwards  copied  into 
the  text  of  several  Manuscripts.  Again,'another  reader 
conceiving  th^  the- thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Matt.  XXVI. 

*•  We  refer  .only  to  1  Tim.  m..  1 6.  .where  ©5!  wm  taken, Or 
or  the  reverse.."^  l^ktilkes  anch  as  ovifefttiTKOTfOtg  for  aifv  imaKOJiots  * 
Phif^I.  1.  will  easily  be  aficonnted  fbr,  when  we  remember  that  the 
original  MSS.  were  not  divided  into  words  dr  sentences. 

^^  KfjfOOQ  was  superseded  by  imnstfuxXaiof.  Mafk.*  XII.  14. 
In  Pet;  II.  20.  instead  of  xoXatpi^oinefoi,  some  Codd.  read  KoXatofievoi, 

*®  The  third  Hebpew  watch  r^hrj  qxXaxr]  answers  to  the  Greek 
fieaorvktio  p ;  the  day  being  divided  in  quatuor  cxcMas;  the  third 
of  these  day -watches  was  therefore  the  iune^irrj  yvAaJciy. . 
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1  &.  seemed  to  require  e:q)lanatkm — being  inteDigpble 
only  to  the  Jews — yeDtiired  ta  milijoui  tlie  equivalent 
Greek  rani  of  "thirty  staters/'  in  tic  margin,  ^hich 
was  eventually  substituted  in  the  text  of  some  Manu- 
scripts for  •*  thirty  pieces  of  silver.**  Another  critical 
reader  of  Mark  X.  12.  not  finding  k  ooAsonant  to  the 
taste  and^manners  of  the  Greeks,  thatawoman.should 
'^piet  away  her  ht(shandr-  their  laws,  endowing' the 
man*  only  with  power,  to  put  away  his  wife,  the  Cam- 
bridge Manuscript  turns  the  sentence  thus^  .''if  a 
woman  go  forth  from  her  husband,-  and  bemairied 
to  another  etc; * *"  The  foUowing  expression,  "to  catch 
something  oyt  of  His  mouth,**  was  considered  too 
Hebraically  idiomatic  for  the  Greeks,  and  was  there- 
fore rendered  in  this  form,  "'^seeking  occaaron  to  find 
something  to  accuse  him."*®  The  many  other  Hebra- 
istns,  which  constitute  90  striking  a  peculiarity  of  the 
New  Testament,  did  not  meet  with  greater  indulgtoce 
from  the  fastidious  Greek  grammarians.  The  harsh 
inflexions  and  foreign'  combinations  of  the  various 
parts  of  dpeel:h  coutd  not  fail  to  creates  a  desire  for 
correction,  in  a  people  who  thought  so  mfich  of  purity 
of  style-  and  diction;  heiice,  thfe -purely  Hebraic  ex- 
pression, '•and  Ke  added  to  send  another  servant"^* 

*•  Tviti  iii  iziXBid  ano  to€  dfdodg  nal  jafijja^,  thus  accom- 
mod^tiog  it  to  Grecian  law,  whicli  only  givea  man  the  ipowar  of 
finoXvtif  and  anoni^mif, 

*•  Z^ovf^i^  ^ytvaaln  fx  rov  afiiicttOQ  avtov  ira\  ktX.  be- 

If^ewM.  Lu.  XI.  54.  ' 

*  **  Kcd  ngoai&ftp  nifixpett  rk^h  tpV  is  rfndered  Lv.  XX.  U. 
at  t>nc^*  imu^ff.  Mark.  n.  15.  ip  r(^  KaroKtiadca  dvtw  ii  madet 
natoHUfiifiOf  dvnSf.    See  aUo  John  XI.  33,  where  we  read  ia 
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was  more  'concisely  rendered  by^  ^and  he  sedt  anotfasr 
servant."  * 

The  rough  Hebrew  construction  Lii.  TCT.  i,  ^'riow 
when  He  had  ended  all  his  swings  in  the  audience 
of  the  people,"  was  rendered  by. the  more  smooth  and 
classical  Greek,  ""wlien  He  had  finished  speaking/all' 
these  words,  He  camte  toCapa^aum."*^  Other  dis- 
crepancies-arose, fironi  the  desins  of  making  the  text 
more  clear  and  perspicuouis ;  by  adjoining  parallel 
passages  from  the  othier  Evangelists,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  and  these  notes  gradually  in- 
truded into  the  text  itself.  To  give  only  one  striking 
instance,-— Mark,  Xffl.  2.  .  Our  Lord  spexlkjng  of  th^ 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  says,  "there  shall'. not  be 
left  one  stone  upon  another,"  to  which  the  Cambridge 
addition  adds,  ''I  will  build  it  ag^in  in  three  days 
without  hands,'"  absurdly  Interpolating  these  vords 
froni  St.  John  n.  19l  The  Diatessarons  of  the  Gospels 
also  contributed  their  share  to-the  variety  of  readings ; 
one  of  these.  waB  made  by  the  disciple  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, the  heretical  Tatian.  The  Cambridge  Manuscript 
e.  g.  must  have  borrowed  from  one  pf  them,*  the 
words  in  Matt.  XXVU.  28:  "And  they  put  on'Hipl  |i 
purple  gariftenl  and  clothed  Him  witfr  a  scartetrobe;'^ 
clearly  a  combination  'from  the  other  Evaptgelists.^^'- 

Cod.  I),  hoQajfiti  7(f  littvf/ctttt'  dog  ifipQifKOfiito^ ^'a^^i^tiA  - ^  the 
textwf  rweptus*  ... 

*^  ^Entl  dk  inXriQViQb^  nana  ta  l^^nartt  aur4v  its  t&e  o^oAq 
rov  Xaov  iiafjh^tf  it^KceniQ.  is  turned ^nto  the  easy  Gredk  sentAice: 
ore  fcV«Af fffir  nuria  la  ^rifjtara  XaXcSv ,  fjk'&BP  iig  Ka(pt{) ,  x.  r.  X. 
MArk.  XIV.  25.  they  put:  ovxiu  ov  /i^  nCoa  instead  of  ov  nr}  nqo- 
(f&(D  nulv. 

'*  'Exdvaaytctf  avtot,  ludnov  nogtpvQovv  hcu  xXcLf*^^<x  noxK^niv 

Y 
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Lastly »  vfe&i\d  smtUiiom  where  ^juon^mous  expres- 
sions occur;  tbese  being  defects  of  composition  which 
no  polished  Gi^ek.  could  permit  *  be  would  naturally 
eject:*  .what  in  his  opinion  would  be  iautologiccdz 
thus  tte  synonymes  iU;  Mark  vm.  15  — :  ^  Take  heed, 
Jjififivare'of  the.kiaven  of  };hePbaj[|9ees  etg-ietc/'  heing 
lo(>ked  upo^  in  this  light,  the  fonder  cFnenras  omitted. 
In.  the: pasfs^g^d  Mark*. XL. 26.-  ^^hf  what,  authority 
dojMjt  thou  4hes^  things.^  and  whp  gate  thee  this  au- 
thority to  dO'  thesQ  things?*/  the  ^^e^pond  6ljEiuse  of  the 
interrpgatioi\  was  considered  redund^t^*  and  therefore 
stnxek  out.  For  .the  same  reaj^on.^n  L».  XXT.  1.5. — 
''yoUr  adyprsaries  sh^  not  be*A]ble/to  gainsay  or  re- 
sist/' the  last  verb  was  omitted.  *  * 

•  &.  Among  thes^  '^variae  lectiolies"  .justly  com- 
plained of  by  Clemens,  ^lexandrinits ,  Origm  and 
<i|thers,^^  there,  i&not  one  inst^nc^  of  Wilful  corruption, 
properly  436>ealled.-  Nqr  is  it  j)pssible  for  -Mohammed 
or  any  Qther  enemy  of  Christianity  to  point  out  the 
malicioui^  suppression,  .addition  orpe]Ter3ian  of  any 

•  nfiQie&tjxat  dvt<f,,  Nov. Mark ^Y^  17.  haj  a  nOQ(pvQCC9;  Luke 
X£fil.  H.  hfks  the  ia&ijra;  John  ySSi  2.  has  the  potior  noji^ 
'qfUQoihii'ihe'ifdvovgtv  Mark  had  to  give;  auid'Maihewftimished 

*.'  H  MarkJSm.  23.  instead  of  h,  t^-arkataa^^  ii%(X9  dpoumSait 
sever^^Codd.  sinqaly:  if't^  opjuatam,  . 

fi)i  ^tot'^^p^f  xXtj^tpomu'  "9,  <Ds^ifBg  T<09  'fiBt at i^ift<09  tit 
IvayyiXiayMamQioly  (fr,mf,  oi  deduoyfuvoi  ,vno  rfjs  dimuoovr^ff, 
Sti  avfoi  tpprtat  ti^Mi '  Clem.  Al«c.  Sti^m.  I:  IV.  cap,  6.  p.  490. 
Affaiji':.JV^l  H  firjXov6%i  neXXfi  vifajfet  17  t<3i^^a^ifi^(^iDV  duxg^oga, 
Jm  am  Qif^ula^uvdh  .yq^Liptfofy.ikB  otto  rpVci/tf  nftS%  /uoy^ 
(fag  i^g  ^o]^^^oiHfea>g  ^^jryqafpofuvitiof ,  iltt  xcci'affo  t<d#  tot  <av- 
toiq  doKoHfta  Ik  t%  SioQ^aei  f^oati^rt^v  fi  dq>aiQ&i9u»f. 
OrigeiL  Cemm.  ui  fiatt  ^V.  YoL^m.  PH^.  671.  ed.  BuaeL 
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book  or  passage  in  the  NewTestpjtoent.  It  maj^^not 
however-be  altogether  inappropriate,  to  bring  forward 
an  example- of  such  corruption, -as  might  w^ll  justify 
the  accusation  ofMohsLmmed^  had itbeen  perpetrated 
by  the  Church,  .instead  of  by  a  heretic,  cast  off- from 
hex  communion.— 7 ilfamon,  a  heretic,  of  the  second 
century.,  mad^  it  his  object  to  destroy  what  he  Con- 
sidered t]^e  Judaism  of  Christianity; -portions,  of  bis 
work,  which  he  called  the  Antitheses  ^  from  its  giving 
hrs  view  of  the  antithetiqal  character  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  handed '  dovn"  to  us  by  Theodoretus.** 
He  even  weutjso  hy  as  to  severally  reject  the  Apos- 
tlesy  whom  he  considered  imbued  witli  Jewish  preju- 
dices, St.  Paul,  only  excepted ,  whosp^ Epistles^ Tie 
partially  admitted.  -Of  th^  Gospels,- he  considlecod 
St.  Luke's  the  least  to  be  suspected  of  Jewish. ten- 
dencies ,  he  being  the  friend  and  companion  of  St. 
Paulj  nevertheless  he*  altered  passages  and  even  ^- 
pungad, entire  portions  Jrom  St.  PauFs'Epistlesy  and 
still  more  from  the  .Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  to  bi9 
mind  were  objectionable.*^  The  Epistles  to'tte  He- 
brews,  "Titus  and  Timothy^  he  utterly  rejected;  a^d 

*®   Theodoret.  haeret.  (ab.  lib.  I.  cap.  24. 

^^  Marcion*s  followers  maintained  that  the  *  words  of  Christ 
Matt.  V.  17:  must  be. reversed  :6v}{  o-Simg.de  itit^fo  XgiatbQj  Xiyei 
yciQj  ovK^kSoi  n}.riQ(Saaiiov\yoiiov^  o^Xaitfttcc^vcrai.  I)ialog. 
(Fseudd-OrigetiiB)  contra  Marcipiiitas*Sec.Iirpag..63j^  How  JiarbJp^R 
dealt  with  St.  Luke's'  Gospel  may  be  gathere.d  firom^  JEpiphan:  QiiiT 
haerts,  XLU.  §.  11. 12.  A  coUaiion  t>f  thb  dtboVe;  Ti'cle,  8ii^rBu(|  bet 
^ifh>rtW'fritif(i^n  ©inlettung  m  bic  fanonifd^n  ©u#c»  \t^  J^leaen  IcfRii 
mcnte^  t?on  Dr.  SK.  e.  ^e  ffieite.  4.  9[ujl.  pag.  106—112.  His  alteration3 
of  the  Epistles  were  exposed  e.  g.  Irm.  adv,  haer.  I. -27.  1.  TertUlL 
adv.  Marc.  I.  V.  Epiph.  adv,  haer,  XLU.  §.  9.  Hieron,  comm,  in 
Epist,  ad  GalaU 


J** 
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Itm^  wholesale  aitepaVon  6r^^}ecffioa*^ia«» 
^th6  Mi^eieiiileli,  who  ctimstiS^  tlib  iiai9f$^|^ 
in  thaUgbt  of  Qxteiidmg:1ca*^^  ''iliai^ 

•bttiefit  if  niedical  iieatniftlitv'*'^    "^ ;  :  ;   .^  -     •  * 
The  ^jjjprou^^  iipon  wldchli^^ 

•  to  iiitrqda<Je  i^  new  Grospd,  were  itr  ^oioe  irespects 
»iil|]I^r  ^  thdiite^r  ^^^  MoliymsMd  ushered 

•  ]^d  il^ocflsi  ^iato  the  woild:  bbtfa  prcltaided  tib&t  the 
.^c^mak,  h^^^heen  celrupted,  but  with  ihis  difference; 
tha^  Miurcion  jSxeid  His  accusation  upon  the' Apostles 
ip'piQrtieularv  Instead  of  the  Ghristiaas  in  generaL** 
Id  Wisc^ihrd^iiig  tlA  aet  df  corruption  Upon  the  oti- 
1har$  jDf  thie  b6olus,'^  he  cuts  off'Ul  possibility  (^ 
shawui^jto^t^e'woild,  by  what  means  he  himself  ob- 

.  .^ned'^  original  in  Hs  intej^ty.  Hence  Tertitllito 

ih^er  d*gument  witjii^  him,  ssIls,  wfae^er  he  does  not 

seev  ihat  by  his  ehai;ge  he  reproached*Christ  Himself, 

.fpr  fhoosing  strch  u9tnistiY^>rthy  and  fiuthfess  Apos- 

^  i1esr^4'anjl;^^4U£63t9>o.b'e.^^  from  what  source 

he  .obtaiaedt'  tKi-  fo^tie  Gospel;  addingV  that  from  the 

.  Jjiiiae;  of  T^'erius  tQ  that  of  Antobinus,  Marcion  was 

;^e  flrait  >&o^  iured .  tb  tiie  itpon  Umself  the  oftce 

^  *    f*  in-*k  *'si«i5fte^e*"  i«^?ittfc:^ij-«lit  j^9  C^^        of  St.  Paul 
'  ftfainst'  St'Fe^.jQalat,  IL^-^IS.  «bd(  .tUBpeet*  the  Apostles  in 
.    tt^nenl  oflJudaMfogpnlifsiig;^  in^ok iippelM  «|beBl|)p  eomipt  the 
Gesp2)«^  *'l(^r»6i4rfic&iiil^iijlii^*et .  siumltfiionia*  raipee^  querUut  jotque 
sa  dsprsyiOiioneiii  £Tan£pidyii/'  t'er^Jib^  IV.  cap.  3. 
.  f^  '"Semetipii^Q  e88e:^eraciQrem\  q«^ 
.  traHidenmiApo8t66,  suask  (MAT<<^oii).idi4^ 
ted  partifulam:£raii^livuii  J^ens  ^.*    tr^«  adr,  haeres.  lib.  1 

"•*  TertolL  iib)  IV.  cap.  3. 
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of  emmdinff  theCrospels,  nor  indeed  did  th^y  require 
emendatiaiu^' 

Here  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  hav^iig  suffered  coiruption;  not 
however  frotn  the  parties,  accused  by  Mohammed, 
but  from  an  adversary  of  the  Church ,  who  at  that 
perilous  hour,  when  the  truth  was  so  fier-celyattaoked, 
wanted  not  champions,  earnestly  to  ''contend  for  the 
fiiith/'  In  writings  which  are  preserved  to  this- hour, 
they  pointed  out  what  Scriptures  had -been  altered, 
which  portions  omitted,  and  what  passages  wete  cor- 
rupted. This  is  what  v^e  might  justly  have  looked  for, 
from  Mbhanuned :  with  his  charge,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  kind  of  proof,  which  the  Fathers  brought 
forth  conjointly  with  their  charg^e  against  Marcion. 
But  Mohammed  failed  to  prove  even  the.  eanitence 
of  those  passages  concerning  himself,  which  he  ac- 
cuses the  Christians  of  having  suppressed;  neither  has 
he  pointed"  out  in  what  the  alterations  consist,  nor 
where  they  are  to  he  found. 

7.  We  have  now  noticed  the  early  exigtenee'-ef 
the  books  in  question^*  and  have  repelled  the  charge 
of  Mohammed  from  evidence,  gathered  out  of  ,the 
writings'  of  enemies  as  well  as  of  friends,  during  the 

*^  '^I^toendator  sane  ^Eyangelii  a  Tiberiams  osqiie  Antonina'  iem- 
pora  ererfi  Marcion  loliis^et  primus  obyenit,  expectatus  tamdia  a 
Christo  pbenitente  jam',  ^od  Apostolos  praemisisse  properass^t  aim 
praesidio  Marcionis;  nisi  qiiod  huAiaiiae  temeritatis,  non  ^iTinaa 
auctoritatis  jiegotium  est  ha^resis  /  f^utie  sic  semper  em«ndat  Eran- 

gelia  dum  vitiat itaque.  duin  emendat ,  utruroque  cotifirmat ,  et 

nostrum  alterius,  id  emendans  quod  invenit :  et  id  posterius ,  quod  de 
nostri  emendatione  constituens  suum  fecit.'*  Tertull.  lib.  IV.  adr. 
Marcion  cap.  3 — 4. 


t 

&ist  two  oentiiries.  W^l^Ave  ^<|immedtlheiD08 
cienl  catatogues^  of  the  New  Toatam^t  Scriptures, 
ao^hftte  ^ouad'  in  tbeiii*  tb^  twy  MiM^^At)  which 
€9dstefd  in,«he  A^js^oi  Mohamm^ ,  aoftd  whtck'  are  in 
ote  possblssiofl.at  this 'day.  Agaiiir'we'l^i^B  setati^ 
the'  different  readmgs,  which  .haS  here  aiidthdroiNM|L. 
io^oMdndscripts/  cooM  not  podsihtybe,  iWhatlkfolialli- 
loed  refeired  toin^his  charge  againdi  theChriatiaiis: 
ftp  the  wilful  corruptions  •  which  .Were  perpetrated 
bj^  cei^bilB  heretics,  were-tleiected  and-^cposed  bj  the 
Path^^^^  the^ChfMrcB  /  in  a/manner  -trbrthy  <rf  IMfo-  . 
Jll^^^        imitatibn,  and  long  before  he  littered  Jiis 

>*^•.  1^01*  the  further  es^bUshmeni  of  the  irO^grity.  of 
therNew^Testaia.dnt  Scri^ureSr  we  now  appeal  to  those 
^▼eilaraCble  Manuscripts,  wrktto  prior  to  thfe  risrfe*of 
X^lanu^m;  Their  respective  ages  axe  indicated,  by  the 
ohangB£F.  which  were  ejBfected'  from'  time  to  time  in 
A'e  shape  of  the  letters,  the  style  of  the  handwriting, 
the*  materials  on  wKch  they  were  els:e(5uted,  as  well 
as  oth|»'  f  ar^^eidari^Iconnected  with  thmr  internal  ar- 
rangetoept.  ^^  Auxiliai^  helps  for  the  disooveiy  of  the 

er  •i£^.  nju^Jj^  deprayere  conati  sint  haeretici  ,**  scribHBeUar- 
nuDus  librn.  de  TerboIJei  cap.  7,  "tamen  nufl^iipi  defiiemiit  ca- 
thplici,  quteorum  oorruptelas  detexeiint,  et  pon  permiBerint  libros 
yacgfos  comuopi.**  Plurima  ex  .toto  nor.  Te^  abstaQti*  mtitaYftque 
j^lir#ioD;  sed  iUa  omnia  fere  notayit  Epiphanliu  baeres.  42.  et  in 
4<&ins  codieibuA  Tecte  Jiabehtiir.*'  Oerbard.*  I^oci  Tbeol<%;  ^ol.  XL 
par  278... 

,  xn  «^<s){e  dtt^ht  «aitbf<l$r{f}eni!itb  mtt  Qidaffd^rtfl  ^t^i^^;  tt^t^e 
ieboj!^  liid^t  imnier  etn  ^txtt  ^v^'tn-M  Witxi  iftr  bte  {dUgncs  fytm  10: 
S^ti^aif)  mtf  4Stttftvf^ijfi  ieei<^t  foiiiriDait  ben  Aftethi^«4M|fcn,  x\n» 
etrigen,  fitiiben  Cd^rift^arafter  vom  S'P^Hcn  gebnttften  itt^<$f{Wii:  bet 
Stitbtc  bt^lcmatifdift  IB(t(f  toetf  nod^  femere  ttttirrfd^i^  |»  ftebm.'  ^tc 
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ages  of  Manuscripts  are  ^afforded  hj  Cfaurcli  Almah- 
naeks,  ecclesiastical  registers,  notices,  of  the  festivals, 
marginal  explanatory  notos^  psotscripts,  andjDther  acf- 
ditions,  which  Wiere  frequently  appended  to  these  an^ 
cient  documents  hy  the  calHgraphers.*  Some  hutoriccd 
hints  may  also  be  gathered,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
9Lgeo(  Ihe  Alexandrian^ Manuscripts.  Stribo  for  in- 
stance, mentions  two  cities,  Alexandria 9,nd  Home, 
in  which  the  making  and  selling  of  Manuscripts  was 
a  regolar  brjyich  of  trade.  ®-^  •  Some  celebrated  names 
are  met  <with  among  the  Alexandrian  calligraphers ; 
one  PkUodemus ,  viho  became  blind  in  the  j^rsuit  of 
his  art,*'  and  another,  Hierokas,  who  prosecuted  the 
tedious  work  of  copying  till  his  ninetieth  year  wil^ 
imfailing  sight.®'  But  as  we  approach  that  period  of 
decay  which  commenced  with  the  conquest,  of  Egypt 
by  the  Saracens ,  we-  find  the  Grdeks  -  wdthdrawirig 
themsehes  from  this  laborious  means  ofQarning  their 
bread;  and  haying  calligraphy  to  the  native  CopH,^^ 
they^  became  soldiers  and  taxgathererSf  by  which  liiey 

fOlan^tl  Ui  SiyttaBti^etlung-  ifl  tin  fidftuxti  Sn^tn  bef  SiUtt9  al9  bet  bet 
9kcentf  imb  ,bcr  Sitter^rniftton ,  iiibein  jene  autj^  tit  {ungec eiv  4<nt^f<(nfteit 
fe^Icn,  t.jefe>hi  diteteir  ©orfommt.  Ultfic^er  ifl.  ba«  SRetfmal  bet  ^tidfos 
metrte  ifnb  bn  -  J(a))tte(e{n^ieilung  ebet  ba|9  ^ej^len  b^fel^in  ^€  fftt^U 
fAreiBerei  Wgt  onf  bdtf  (Baterlanb  Wtteflen.  •  bf  ©rtteV  it^xhtt^  pi^.  63.' 

^^  Strabo'lib.  Xm.  Ip.  419.  Whilst  €h-e€k  MiSS:  wete.  chiefly 
macTe  and  iiold  Jn  Alexandria  t  Latin  oiie»  were,  made  itQ-nQSjcm  in 
Rome. 

"  ••   Athol.  Gtaec.  H.'  Qrotii  lib.VT.  epi^.  JtilianTAegyptii  6!  et  7. 
Bnmck«  analecta  Tom.  n,  pag.'  495i  496.  .         . '    .    .         * 

•^   Epiphanius  Haeres.  LXVn.  §.  3.  pa^/712.  edit.  Colon. 

***  Renaudot.  Histor.  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinor.  Benjamin.  Patr. 
XXXVin.  pag'.  164,  The  author  produred  an  Arabic  MS.  of  this 
work  from  Egypt. 
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made  themselyes  sa  hated  thaf  A«  D.  641.  tliey  were 
all  ultimately  driTen.  out  of  tHe  country.  The  sale  of 
lit^uscript^  was  at  length  impeded,  through  the  Sa- 
racens Having  interrupted  the  connection  with  Am 
Empire  of  Constantinople;  in  addition  to  wUcjh  the 
Cppyists  were  deprived  of  the  beautiful  origmals^ 
which  were  destroyed  with  the  Alexandrian  Library. 
But  few  Manuscripts  embrabe  the  entire  New 
Testament;  most  of  them  contain  only  part^,  more 
frequently  tlie  GrospeU  and  St.  Paul's  Epistleii,  many 
only  the  lessons  and  Gospels  required  to  be  read  in 
Churches.  Some,  give  the  text  with  a  parallel  vei^ 
sion  and  explanatory  notes.  The  Codices  themaehreSt 
as.  regards  their /orm,  consist  not  of  rolls  as  the  He- 
brew Manuscripts,  but  of,  from  four  to  eight  sheets 
(^parchment,  silk,  cotton  or  linen  paper  stitched tp^ 
gethen  The  oldest  Manuscript  in  our  podession  is 
that  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Ronje,'* 
consisting  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament;  though 
of-the  latter,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon, 
the  end  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apo- 
calypse have  perished.  This  Manuscript  is  written 
on  the  finest  parchment,  in  the  most  simple,  uniform 
asid  beautiful  characters.  All  the  letters  are  placed 
at  equal  distances ,  there  being  no  division  of  words. 
To  demote  the  beginning  of  a  new  section,  the  space 
of  the  breadth  of  a  letter,  or  half'a  onOj  isleftvacaidt. 
It  has  three  columps  on  each  leaf,  and  is  broader 

**  JB^owB  hs^CoiUxB,  or  Vatic.  1209.  The  naviing  of  MSS. 
^ih  letters,  probably  commenced  in  some  incidental  way  wHIuml 
any  scientific  definition. 
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than  long.  The  ink,  havmg  groym  pale  by  age^  has 
been  revived  bj  a  later  hand /and  in  some  places 
words  and.  sentences  have,  hieen  re- written  at  the  side 
of  the  original:  ''^  Whenever  punctuation'occurs,  which 
IB  seldom  ihe  case,  it  has  been  added  at  a  subsequent 
period.  These  are  aD  marks  of  great  antiquity  ,*  but 
there  are  two  points ^  'which  will  enable  us  to  fix 
its  age  more  definitely.  St.  .Basil  bom.  at  Cesarea 
A.  D.  329.  states,  that  according  to  the  learned  doc- 
ton  of  the  Church  who  lived  before  him ,  the  words 
""in  Ephemi'  JEphes.  1. 1.^  had  been  .wanting  in  the 
ancient  Manuscripts,  and  he  himself  had  seen  them 
omitted  in  Old  Mwnuscripts:  The  Vatican  Codex 
therefore  niudt  have  been  old  in  his  dqy^  for  it  is  with- 
out the  words  in  question ,  which  are  only  placed  in 
the  margin.''* 

The  second  point  by  which  the  date  of  the  Va-^ 

^®  The  Manuscript  has  internal  marks  of  its  having  been  written 
by  an  Egyptian  Calligrapher.  Instead  of  (TvAXitiJ^,  Ai;:if;£a^e,  Ai^^O:^- 
arrrai^  dpeli^(fi^  we  have  ovXXr^iA\f)'{i,  kTjfi^pBoOti ,  hifiq)&riaBrM  and 
dnXrifiAqy&Tj,  This  peculiar  orthography  is  only  found  in  Gra^o- 
Coptic  monulnents.  In  Coptic  mmuscripts  we  have  dnoKccXvfixffig 
instead  of  dnonakv\pi^.  In  Graeca-Thebaic  fragments  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  Vn.  52.  we  have  dney.giOriOtxv  xal  emCxy.  So  Codex  B.  al- 
ways writes  iidav ,  ineaav ,  rjXOat  Lu.  IX.  36.  icigetKccv  and  Rom. 
XVI.  7.  yeyofOf. 

7^  '£i^  ^E(jpB(jtio.  ^e  says:  the  Apostle  called  his  readors  Q^ag, 
and  that  he  did  so:  idicc^onoiQ^  exclusively  or  peculiarly,  adding  : 
ivw)  yctg  xal  ot  ngo  rifi<5if  nagadedcixam ,  nal  ^fieiQ  ip  totq  ifa- 
XaCoii  t(Sp  dftiygaqtiof  iVQtJKafjiep.  Basilius  £ditio  prii^ceps  Vened. 
1535.  pag.  127.  St.  Jerome  also  assumes  that  the  words  were  not 
in  the  text' in  the  original  MSS.  He  says,  some  think  St.  Paul  would 
denominate  the  readers  ^essentiae  vocabulo ,  ut  ah  to^  qui  ent ,  ^t 
eunt  appellentur ;""  but  others  hold,"  that  the  Epistle  was  not  ad- 
dressed *'ad  €09  qui  sutU"  but  ** ad  eos  qui  aunt  Ephesi.'*  Hieron. 
ad  locum.   Hug  de  antiquitate  cod.  Vatic,  pag.  26. 
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tican  Manuscript  can  be  det^rmiiied,  is  the  order  in 
which  the  Epistles 3re  placed.**  .The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  being  taken  as  a  whole,  atedividedintosoinany 
sections  :or  chapters.  •  Those  to  tha  RottMns,  C&rtn" 
thicms,  '6ra/afta?2«,.  stand. in  tb&  order  in  which  we  now 
have  thenii  The  last  Epistle  concludes- at  the  fif^- 
ninth  division;  the  next,  that  to  the  j^pA^ans/begins 
TOth  the  seventieth  instead  bf  the  'sixtieth  section, 
the  figures  afterwards  eontintiing. regularly  through 
the-  Episdes  to  iiie  PhdUppianis,  Colasnans  and  JTies^ 
BdAdnicmSy  the  last  ending  with  the.  ninety- third  divi- 
sion. We  naturally  iriqldre,  where  are  the  misaing 
sfcctions„  between  the  nuijibers  fifty-nine  and  seventy, 
i.  e.  between  Galatians  and  Ephesians  ?  We  find  them 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Sebrewis  which  stands  in  this 
MiChuscript,  after -those  to  the.  Thessalonians,  but 
con^mences  with  the  sixtieth  instead  of  the  ninety- 
fourth  section ,  as  we  should  expect. ,  Frojn  this  ir- 
regular enumeration  we  infer,  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews]  in,  the-^original  collection,  stood  iminediately 
after  that  to  the  Galatians,  but  was  subsequently  pla- 
ced, where  we  now  find  it  in  thisManiiscript.'*  Now 
at  the  jbime  when  the  Manuscript  in  question;  was 
written,  it  is  eviden^i,  that  this  transfer  nmst  have 
been  of  so  recent  a  date,  that- the  former  mode  of 
rectoning  the  sections,  was .  retained ,  althoAgV  the 

.    ''^  Dr.  Hug,  Eipleitpng  in  da^  Neue  test.  Vol.  I.  237. 

"^^  Upiphanitis  at  a  later  period  records,  that  there  were  tw6 
kinds  of  m'amraoripts,  sonie  of  them  placing  Hebrews  after  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy,  Titiia  and  Philemon;  .others  placing  ti  after  the 
second  Epistle  ^  the-Thessalonians.  Epiphan.  Htferes.  XLH.  p.  373. 
juxta  Petay.  colomens.   * 
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|)qsition.  of  the  Epistle'  itself  had  been  altered.  >In 
the  catalogue  of  Athanasiits,  we  find  the  Epistle  to 
the-H6Jr8tc;«placecL  after  tho&e  addressed  to  the  Thes- 
stdonians.  Httd  this  alteration  taken  place  before- the 
time  ofAthjanasiuii  born  AiD.  296,  the  Vatican  Cb- 
dex  must  Yiecessarily  be  of  air  earlier  date  than*  this; 
on  the  other  band,  if  Athanasius  was-  the^^f  who 
placed  the  Epistle  to  the  Sebrews  after  Thessalonians, 
then  the  Manuscript  may  have  been  written  during 
his  lifetime,  when  the  neux  arrangement  had  not  jet 
become  universal.'*  At  all  events',  the  arrangement 
of  Athanstsius  was  universally  adopted  in  the  fourth 
century;''^  and  as  it  is  cfear  that  this  Mabuscript 
must  have- been  written  at  a  period  prior  to  thlg  uni-- 
versal  adoption  of  the  nfew  arrangement,  or  at  a'  tingte 
when  it  was  first  introduced ,  we  must  assign  to  ita 
date  not  later  than  the  .  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.^®    '  ■" 

■  The  so-called  Alexandrian  Qodex,  in  the  British 
Museum, ''  likewise  comprises  the  Old  and  N6w  Tes- 

^*  Vide,  Hog,  de  antiquitate  CoLdicisVaticani  fcommeiitatio. '  • 

"  Tic  de  tf^g  xaif^g  Sta^xrjg  tavra  "EvayyiXia  tiamQa,  nixta 
Mixt^,,  H.  Ma^x.y'H.  ^dvx:^  xara-lQuiv:  Uodi^tg  ^JIq)oaxoXc^'  ^Ein- 
aroXal  xtx^oXixal  enra,  ovriog'^Iaxoi^ov  pda,  nitQOv  &vo,  ^tooatrov 
rQ€ig,  'lovda  fji(a'  ^matpXal  dexfJctBoaaoag,  ovroog'  itQag  'Pam^fUi^ 
ngog  KoQrSvo,  nfjog  FaX.  lUa,  ngog  Eq^etJ:  piCct,  n^g  0j.  fua^ 
nQog  KoL  yiCu,  n^og  @eaa,  6vo;nQog  ^Efig,  f^i\  TTQog  Si^o^dio, 
ngog  Ti«r.  fjfia,  ngog  0iX7]iDi.4tia,  CoAcil.  Laodic.  b^we^n  360— 3B4 
Bftid  Mpinait  Concil^  dot.  et  aipplis&.  coilect.  n.  pag^  5.74.  •  .     • 

^^'  Montfancon  places  Cod.  B  in  fhe  *5u^  ot  6^  centurjE;  Blanc&ini 
in  the  5**»;  Ilug  in  the  4*^o;6ntury.  *         ' 

^^    Codex  Alexandria.  Mtis.  Britannic,  is  koown  under  the  figure 

A.   The  N.  T.  begins  Matt.  XXV.  6.  up  to  which  it  has  been  de- 

.  stroyed ;   otherwise  it  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  John  VL 
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tameiit^  The  ord^r  of  the  boalqi  Is  the  SBme  m^  in 
the  .Vatican  Manuscript;  Hebrew  taking  ki  place 
after  TTisndlomavu.  The  letters  an  limiilar,  johIj  a 
little  larger,-  the  whole  is  wHtten  jn  two  eolunma.  We 
find  no  accents,  aspirates  or  division  .of  womia;  and 
the  inscriptions  are  most  simple.  It  was  printed  A«D. 
1?8«.^^  The  absence  of  the  divisions  of  JSu^AoImm, 
and  of  other  marks  of  a  later  date,  are  siiMcient  evi^ 
dences  that  It  was/written  hefirre  the  sep&nd  half  of 
ths  fifth  centurf.  The  orthography  indicates  its  Ales- 
andriai^  origin.^*  The  Paruian  Ci><fea?^^.eml»uce8 
parts  of  the  Old,  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; andtesemhles,  in  all  important  points,  theVa- 
tioan  and  Alexandrian  Manuscripts.  Considering  that 
it\has  less  of  punctuation  and  fewer  additions  of  a 
later  time*  than  the  ^lesandnan  Codex,  it  is  rightlj 
considered  the,  older  of  the  two.  That  it  was  -also  of 
Egyptian-  origin  is  proved  by  its  orthography.®* 

The  JQubltn  MamMcript  of  the  Grospel  according 

SOr-'Vm.  62.  and  2  C6r.IV.  13-^  Hi.  2.  It  was  giren  toChatlesL 
by  CyriUus  Luoariis,  first  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, .  after waixls  of 
CU>iistaBti|ioptB.  ' 

**  Not.  Test.  Graec.  e  cod.  Alexandrmo,*  qui  Londoni  in  Biblio- 
th^ca  Mnsei  Britannici  asserratur,  descriptum  a  GiDdofr.Carolo  Woide. 

^*  Here   alsc^  weha^e  in  Mark.  XH.40.  Xri^y^omui  XYL  24. 
Xit^\ptfBB,  Lu.  Xm.  \l.aya3ivii%pap.  Aet.  X.  39.  oftiXiXf, 

^  ,  Ctfdex  G.  n,  9.  Regiq-'Parisinas,  abso  called  rescriptns  or  palitai- 
ptastas ,  *Cod.  or  Ephraeilk  Syri ,  because  the  origin^  having  l>een 
•  partially  effaced  with  a  spunge,  asoetical  essays  of  £plurem  w«re 
written  upoQ  the  parchment  ^  but  -the  driginal'sttU  shows  through, 
(t  t^as  written  according  to  Wetsteih  before  542.'  Hug  hia^  it 
^er  ihan  Cod.  A.  *  ' 

^^  Lu.  L  Zl.  &9aXfi]i\^BmQ.'  Aet,  I.  2.  ia(m.^  Jibtt.  X.  IS.  A- 
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to  &.3£atthew  is  of  importance,  inasmucli  as  it  sup- 
plies the  lost  portion  of  the  Codex  Ale^dndrtnus.^^ 
Judging  from*  the  absence  of  accents ,  the  paucity  of 
punctuation,  and  from  other  marksof  antiquity  which 
have  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  above-men- 
tioned Manuscripts,  we  canUot  ascribe  a  more  recent 
date  to  this  noble  fragment  of  the  New  Testament 
than  we  assigned  to  the  Parisian  Codex.  *'  The  Cam" 
bridge  Codex^^  contains  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  written  after  Sticho^ 
metry  had  come  into  practice.  It  presents  the  i&reek 
text  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  one  of  those  Latin 
veriuons  which  were  in  existence- before  St.  Jerome 
executed  the  Vulgata.  The  calligrapher  here,  did  his 
work  mechanically;  the  internal  and  external  arrange- 
ment clearly  shows  that  the  Manuscript  was  made  after 
EuthaUuB,  and  before  the  rise  of  Islamism,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  or  at  the  latest  during  the  nxO^ceur- 
tury,  when  the  Greeks  had  given  up  the  writing  of 
Manuscripts  to  the  Copts  who  understood  but  Utile 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  Of  the  same  age  is  the  Manu- 
•  script  of  the  AcUoi  the  Apostles,  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;®*  both  'the  Greek  text 

*'  It  is  caUed  Chdex  S.  Matthati  DMintfiMia  f%senptu$.  It  was 
discoYered  and  edited  by  Mr.  Barret  1801.  Like  Codex  C.  it  was 
partly  obliterated  and  other  essajis  written  upon  it;  ytttJie. original 
writing  could -easily  be  read;  it  i^  described:  "mee  hahet  gpirUua  ani 
iiecentus  omninp.**  ^  i  ' 

*'  Alexandrian  forais  are  cl^a^.  X.  ^1.  Xijfnlf^m ;  VII.  '2^.  irfo- 
aeneOtcv;  XI.  7.  8.  9.  i^X^ccte, 

**  Codex  CantahrigienMs  or  Cod.  D. ,  also  called  the  Bezan  MS^ 
or  Codtjc  Theodori  Bezae  Cantabrigienais ,  was  edited  1793.  in  two 
beautiful  folio-Volumes. 

"'   Cod.  £.  or  Codem  Laudianus ,  because  given  by  Archbishop 
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and  the .  old  Latin  yersion  were  stidiamptiically  written 
and*  executed  iuAlexandria^^.j^s  we  xan  scarqely 
date  it  later  thasu  the  Mxth,  or  t|ie  begwung  of  tli^ 
tevmth  century,  it  wa3  in  existence' when  MoltoDained 
brought  forward  his  charge  against  the  XDhijstianB  pf 
cp]Tupting.theu>«Q^red  books«  -As  theDoMuiManu- 
seript  supplied  the  deficiency^  of  the.Alei^andriaaf  so 
ihe-C^dex  0^rd»i07^an!c«,  preserved  in  thi&  Library 
of  Paris ,  supplies  those  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  wliich 
are  wanting  in  the  Cambridge.  Manuscript.  ^ ''  Akhough 
net  written  in.  the  samehapd,  they,  were  executed 
in 'the;  same  period,  and.  upon.. the  same,  principle, 
givilig  stichometncally.boibh  the  Xjlr^k'text  and  a 
Latin  .version. .  Fragments  of  .linother  copy  'of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  the.  Greek  text  only,. written 
with  accents  on  the  stichomietrical  principle,'  were  at 
one  tkhe,  preserved  in  the  celebrated Hbrary  of  Bishop 
QoifUrk  at  Metz.^^.^  As.it  was  written  in  Al^candria®* 

Laud^  aiso  C?bd.  fiedlei.-  It  wii^  printed  at  dxford  1765.  by  Thomas 
Hearne.  Written  ACQording*  to  Hug.andWoide  inr  Alexandria;  Manh 
a^id  Efcfahorn  suppose  it  to  be  tbe.work  of  Western  EoFope,  perhaps 
Sardinia  or  Q^Qia. 

'^^  See,  sp^chatsAa  of  MS8,  Moitttfducan  pi^aeogt.  gr.^  Blanekini 
EW^g.^quadrup:  McUthaei  erf.  N.,T.  .     .   -    .  .  . 

.  "'  Tj^ie  Codex  ClaromorUanus  a.  107.  is  complete  with  ihe  ex- 
cepti6n  of  ihe  £rst  a^kd  last  lea£  which,  hare  been  lost.  It  is  marked 
4  with  ih^  ftgiat^  D,  Montfkucoh  places  it  witKin  ihe  7*^  cent  • 
..  '  •*  This  MS^  is  known  as  Codeas  H.  .Griesbach  Symbol,  crit.  part  n. 
pa||^.  85.  -It  came  originally  from  Mount. Athos,  A.  XX  121^  where 
ii*.wai8  used  as  old  pai^hment,  with  which  to  bind -other -ho<w,  as  is 
pjoTed  By  a  note  on  a  book,  which  it  senred  as  a  coyer..  It  was 
printfnd  and  published  by  Tftontfouc^  Biblioth.  Coislin*  Part  XL  pag. 
253-2«6.  .      - 

^  -The  formation  ifxdtaXrif/L^oif ,  in  the  subscriptioa ,  *  is  purely 
▲lexan<)rian. 
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in  a  genuinely  antique  style,  it  must  have  been  copied 
during  the  sixfli  century,  before  the  invasion  pf  the 
Saracen  ariny. 

We  have  now  noticed  those  Manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  written  prior,  to  the  risfe  of  Islamism; 
and  reckoning  the  last  mentioned  Codex  from  Mount 
Athos  as  supplementaiy  to  that  of  the  Vatican,,  we- 
obtaiii — the  Apocalypse  only  excepted, — 'an  entire 
copy  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Alexajidriai)  and 
the  Dublin  Mamiscfipts  form  a  second  compkte  ^di^ 
tion,  whilst  the  Parisian  Codex  Is  entire^  in  itself. 
Lastly,  the  Cambridge  and  ClamiOMome  documents 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  coiisiiiute  b,  fourth  edition-, 
which  is  however  deficient'  in^  the  general  Epistles 
and. the  Apocalypse. ^^  We  can  therefore  produce 
four  distinct  copies  of  those  New  Testabient  Scrip- 
tures ,  the  integrity  of  which ,  Mohammed  so  wan- 
tonly impeaches:  amongst  them  are  several  bi-tingual 
Manuscripts,  containing  Latin  versions ,  which  were 
made  at-  least  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
These  Manuscripts  are  found  in  regions  the  most  re- 
mote from  one  another,  cherished  by  Churches,  w^^ich 
hold  different  shades  of  opinions  upp'n  soiiie  of  the 
doctrines  they  contain;  yet  wonderful  to  say,  there 
exists  Ibetween  them  the  most  perfect  harmony.  QxK 
comparing  tjiese*  documents  together,^  we  find,-t-jiot- 
withstandihg  the  different  styles  of  calligraphy,  the 
different  methods  of4)lacing  the  books,  and  the  dif- 
ferent readings,  which  have  accidentally  found  their 

^^  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  and  the  Codex  Claromontanua, 
are  both  marked  D ,  and  hare  been  considered  by  some  ^  to  belong 
together. 
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waj  into  the  text^' — ^.no  trlice'''of  alt^rtfbibii  6r  inter- 
polation. Any  attempt  to  corrupt  .^these  yener&Ue 
Manuscripts,  could  easily  be  ducted.  Altbough  the 
Parisian  and  Dublin  Codices  have  been  literalfy  wash- 
ed through,  dnd  other  in&tter  writtenupon  the  parch- 
ment, yet,^the  original  writing  is  still  €dmbst  a^  legible, 
as  if  no  attempt  had  been  ihad^  to  effaoe  it; 

'  If  these  efforts  tq  obliterate  the  sacred  writings — 
vpringing  as.  they  did,  from  mere  ignorance  of  their 
Talu^ — have  failed,  siurely  malevolent  attempts  to 
corrupt  the  text,  would  be  attended  with  no  better 
success.  Shoiild  doubts  of  the  integrity  of  these 
docunients,  still  linger  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent 
Moslem,  we  invite  iiim  to  ezamitie  them'  for  himself, 
as  they  are  .still  accessible  to  isvery  sincere  inquirer 
for  the  truth.**  Older  witnesses  however,  than  the 
nipst  ancient  Manuscripts  which  testify  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  New  Testament,  are  to  be  found,  among 
^  versioM  of  its  sacred  books;  and  to  these,  we 
shall  next  turn  our  attention,  . ' 

*^  The  fpUowin^  ieanred  works  r^lativ^  to  tiie  coUation  of  MSS. 
WUl  show  Uiat  this  branch  of  Piyinity  has  not  been  nejg^lected : 
Hist,  da  CdrcL'JRmenes  par  Uechier.  1502.  Rob,  Stepkan,  NoYum 
Te#t.  ad /ret^stissima  exemplaria  M.  S.  C.  excosum.  1561.  Noyiim 
Testfr  Parisiis ,  unpensis.yiduae  AmM*  fiirJcmanni.  1549.  Bp.  Fell 
published  his  w6rk  '^Tijg  xcunje  dia^xTjs  anarra"  1675.  J£ll, 
encoutaged  hy  him ,  worked  in  the^ame  line.  jBmgd  ,took  the  lead 
ampng,  the  Qermans.  1734. :  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  followed  it  up 
in -a  masterly  manner.  F,  Motthaei  of  Moskau  pursued  the  same 
path.  1782-- 1788.  in  the  same  age  appears  Alter  of  Vienna.  Nor 
are'  2Ve«eAou>>,  AdUr,  Engelbreth,  Scholg  and  Loehmatm  to  be  for- 
gotteh.  JBireh  compared  the  Vatican  Cod.  for  the  Royal  Danish 
editionrOf  the  N.  T.  with  the  exception -of  Luke  and  John;  of  these 
he.  reeei^  a  comparison  which  had  been  made  fbr  Mr.  Bentle j,  and 
Woidp  published  4he  whole  of  Bentley*s  comparison  in  i^pendice 
*  Cod.  Alexand. 
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8.  We  are  now  to  demonsttate  tbe  integrity  of 
the  New  Testament  from  tkose*  visions  made  prior 
to  tb^  rise  of  Islamism.  If  the  Christians  corrupted 
their  sicred  Scrtptures^.aS  Mbhammed  alleges,  those 
translations  mast  support  the  Accusation;  for  any  al^ 
terations  made  in  the  original  must  appear  in.  the 
version's  made  froni  it.  The  Peshito,  oompriding  the 
New  as-  well  .aa  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  noticed 
in  the  previous  Chapter.**  This  version  wAs  first 
cited  in  the  works  of  Ephrem;  a  proof  that  it  was 
used  in  th©^r«^  ha^  X)f  the  fourth  century.  Yet  there 
is  reason  to  assume  ita  existence  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  as  Eusebius  declares,  that  Hegesippus 
had  quoted  from  a  Gospel  in  Syriac.**  From  these 
and  other  data,  too  tedious  to  enter  upon,  we  may. 
reasonably  infer,  that  this  version  was  executed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  cejitury;  a  Syriac  tradi- 
tion mentions  Ackaeus,  a  disc^)le  of  St.  Thaddaeus, 
as  the  author.®* 

®*  The  Peshito  omits  the  2^  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  2^  and  3* 
Epistles  of  St.  John ,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jiide.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Apocal^se  formed  part  in  the  ori- 
ginal version;  Hug  Vol.  I.  306.  „3d^  fann  mic^i  nic^it  bcreben,  bag  bte 
^eWtto  urft>TungIt(^  bic  ^pvHahp^t  nfc^it  mii  Bcgrijfcn  ^aht,  ba  im  Cricnte 
fo  grofe  3fM9fn  ftr  fie  fprac^ien  trttSufltK,  bcr  9l&rt^te(  in^alt^na,  iinb 
X^toWUx^  in  ilntiodSiint,  bad  JD^er^anVt  ber  angefel^ntfleii  J(ir<^e  in^^ticn; 
fd  mit$tf  nut  fehi,  ba$  He-^efc^itD  erfi  nadfi  ben  ttntiaacgoriffl^m  ^treiHg^ 
fetten  M  fflt)^o9\ritft(mUn,  ica^  i6f  m\6}  nc<^  \>itl  totrdqtt  Berebm  fanii.*' 

•*  !Ek  te  toy  xtf^*  ipgaiovg  ivayytkiov'  xcu  rov  avQiqxov' 
xcM  ISicog  ix  trjg  iP(*aldoQ  dtaXextov  tofa  ty&rfiir^  Euseh.  Hist.  Ecpl. 
lih.  IV.  cap.  22.        "    . 

^*  ""Qflt  ift  (le  ffietld  barum,  rteil  bte  genannten  5(ntt(f^omencn  fetne 
5(ufna^me  in  fit  gefunbcn,  tijtiU  tocil  jlc  von  atlcn  fprif<if>en  Jhrd^iUjarteien 
anetfannt,  t^cil^  ttjeil  bet  i^r  gu  ©ninb  liegenbe  Xtxi  fc^t  alt  ifl;  aud^  (dft 

Z 
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Anotker  Syriao  wrsion  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Monophysite  section  of^ttVB  Sjtian.  Church,  by 
Polyearp,  at' the  request  of  the  Patntrcfa  jPUJad^ania 
A.  D.  608.  ^^  This,  traasbtion^ which  was  foade  from 
the  Manusoripts  of  Origea,  w^*  iitfproved  by  Bishop 
TJiomas  A.  D.  616;^'  who  compared* it  with  two  or 
tliree  eld  Manuscripts  in.. the  Antonine* cloister  at 
Alexandria,  it  is  not  without  interest  for  our  argu- 
ment to  observe,  that  this  rival  translation  of  the 
Beshito,  -which  was  made  by  a. sectarian  branch  of 
the  Syrian  Church «  nM  only  alters  nothing'  in.  the 
«acce4  text  to  support  its  particular  views,  but  in  its 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  .briginal«  does  violence  to 
the  rules  of  the. Sjriac.  grammar.  •'  The  more  stu- 
diously a  version  retains,  the  grammatical  and  philo- 
logTcal  peculiarities  of  the  original  text,  the  more 
feithful  must  .consequently  be  the  translation* 

A  third,  or  the  FaUttiw-Syfidc  version,  was  made 
either  before  the  fell  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or' whilst 

ttf  fru^c;  noct  ^ec  WMt  bed  2.  Sa^rl^unberti  $egtiuicnbe  Sitnatut  envarten, 
baf  bteft  fru^  ax(^  b«d  ISebdtfhif  ctxct  f^^rifdjeii  ^e^erf^ttng  tt^erbnt  gefn^U 
l^^cn.*'    Se^r^ncfrtHm  be  ISUMt  pag.  13. 

••   Vide,  Versio  Sjriaca  PhfloxebiftAa  «d.  Josf.  White,  pag.  641. 

••  He  was  then  only  **the  poor  Thomas/'  also  Thomas  of  Char- 
kel;  His  version  contains  the  'Ufttliif6iAt96i ,  whith  were  omitted  in 
the  Peshito,  ei^cepting  onlj  the  Apocftlypse.  The  most  perfect  edi- 
tion of  this  version  is  that  of  Glocester  Bidley's,  now  preserved  in 
the  New  College  at  Oxford. 

*^  iy  fl,  te  also  itni  and  iitji  ^^e  sompklonslj  translated ,  al- 
though contrary  tp  the  pure  Syriac  idfom.  The  affixes  avtog  and 
aur^  are  likewise  giv^n,  contrary  to  Slyriac  linage.  Compositions 
with.jTj^o,  avy^im,  xccra,  foreign  to  all  Semitic  tongues  are  rendered 
in  a  iaajmer,  too  .artificial  to  be  consonant  with  good  taste.  Vide 
liarkn;26.  Xn.  16. 
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that  part  of  Syria,*  iti  which  it  was  made,  was  still  a 
Romap  provitace..  *  This  •  is  shown  by  sever^  terms 
which'are  jetained  in  the  tifanjslati^n.  ^^  What  the 
Peshito  was  ta  the  region  ofEdessa,  and  what  the 
Philo:xenian  version  was  to'Antioch,  the  Palestino- 
Syrian  translation  was  to  Damascus,  to  the  north  of 
Palestine,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Assyria.  The.4r- 
meman  version  was  made  by  Mesrob,  4ind  the  state- 
ment of  some,  that  Chrysastem  gave  a:  translation  to 
the  saine*  pe(^}e,'  is  prol^abi^  explained  by  his  hating 
lent  his  assistance  and  encouragement  to  this  version, 
during  his  e^ule^in  Armenia^  which  coincides  with  the 
period,  in  which  the  version  was  made.^® 

In  Upper  and  hov^erJSgypt  we  meet  with  versions 
ef  the  New  Testament-;  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  era.  We  have  seen,  tliatthe  Old  Testament 
was  translated  into  the  Coptic  directs  iatbe  third 
OP  the  beginning -oi  the  fourth  century;  .and  the  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  was  certainly  not  of  a 
later  date.  That  of  Lower  Egypt,  followiiig  the  text  of 
Hesychius ,  could  not  haye  been  made  prior  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  but  as  we  find  a  version 
in  the  fourth  century,  *  it  must  have  been  made  during 

^®  Specimens  ijrom'  Matt.  XXVI.  3-7-32.  which  \irerfe  priirted  hy 
DT..AdJer.  •  The  soldiers*  v.  27.  are  simply  called  Bfimana;  aneiQa 
rendered  castrum;  as  the  garrison  is  called  castrwh,  we  mv^  easily 
guess  under  what  rule  the  country  was  at  the  Wme. 

^*  That  Chrysosiom  took  a  part  in  this  work,  whilst  .an  exile  io 
Kukus,  flppears  frofe  t^e  ptLSSAge'^ dfcAteXeveadut- tote .^aXri^Qtof 
xal  tTjp  aitaaa^  diA&rJKrjv  trjv  ixsCpoiv  yXoSrraP*  fietanoi^(Ta&^di» 
Anonym.  Vita  Chrysostom.  cap.  113. 

*  Palladius  visits  John  of  Lycopnlis,  who  is  unacquainted  with 
Greek,  and  yet  he  was  well  rersed  in  the  New  Testament.  Palladii 
historia  Lausiaca  cap.  XLm.  de  Abbate  Joanne  urbis  Lyco  pag.  963. 
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thai  interval.  Again,  Anl^mius,  the  fomndes  of  a 
monastkf  ofder  ijiEgjpt,  wlio'died^.I).366.  though 
ignorant  of  the  Greek. language  jet  hearing  the  Gos- 
pel read  in  a  'Churchi.the  words  Matt:  XIX.  2-1.  pro- 
duced in  him  the  resolution  to  part  'vrith  his  fortune 
and  retire  from  the  world;  which. resolution  ;was  fur- 
.  tber.  confirmed,  by  his  entering  tlie  Church  u  second 
.  time*  and  hearing  the.  Gospel^  especially  Mdtt.  v.  34. 
A  defo:  proof  that  it  must  haye  been  read  in  the  ver- 
napular 'toqgue. '  In  the  desert  of  Central  Egypt,  to 
which  he  retired,  he  -addressed  his  disciples  in  a  long 
speech  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  qijoting  largely  from 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  'A^tonius  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
known  the  .entire  Volume  by  heart.'  We  have. there- 
fore a  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Jliower,  and 
Central  Egypt.  That  there  was  a  translation  in  the 
Thsimc  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  clear  from  the 
rules,  which,  according  to  Pallac^us,  Father  Pa- 
cAotntW  framed  for  his  7000  monastic  brethren;  one 
of  which  required,  that  ell  should  learn  to  read  the 
Psalter  and  the  New  Testament:^   this  requisition 

^  ^urfiM^  ii^  trif  ioArfOuxVy  nal  avfi^rj  rats  to  ivtcfyiktop 
dpcq^ttoia^eoBiUy  nal  i^xoiToc  ^oif  KV^hv  XiyovtOQ  toj.  nXovol^  x.  r.  X. 
Athanasi  Vita  S,.  Antpo.  cap.  3.  cfr.  Matt.  XIX.  21.  oS^  dl  ndXtp 
LatXdi^v  i(g  to  xvQiccKOf  ^hovob  if  ttS  ivayyMoi  x.  r.  A.  ditto 
cap.  3.  Matt.  V.  34. 

•  August,  ie  doctr,  Christ,  lib.' I.  g^'4.  That  other  Anachorites 
accemplished  the  same  task,  is  known  firom  their .hlo^praphies.  na- 
Xa(df  de  kal  xcunjt  YQa<p^  a;r«(jri/^i0ByPalladjiui  cap.  J2.ia  Ammonio. 
And,  Vita  abb.  Aj^honii  cap.  33:  dnoatfj^^ovai  nuaas  tag  jga" 
tpag.  Lastly:  EpiphflA.  lib.  HI.  ha^res.  LVIII.  pag.  1071.  eV  arofAcni 
M  (TUfidtf  nuaof  (^af  yQcujp^  ana^hkoioi. 
:  *  See  the  139^itnd  the  140^  sectioiu  of  these  rules.  Hieronjin. 
Piraef.  in  reg.  S.  FaohomiL 
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would  have  been  a  mockery,  if  the  latter  had  not 
been  translated  into  the  veniacular  dialect  of  the  Up- 
per proYinces..^  In  the  collection  of  Qardinal  J^oryta, . 
were  fouacl  fragments,  of  a  third  Egyptian  translation, 
in  .the  Busknuarian:  dialect;  which  was  spolitn  in  tlie 
eastern  portion  of  the  Dehp..*'  Tb  jn(}g6  from  the' 
condition -of  th^  text  which  it  followed,  and  the  Btyle 
of  the  langnagie  in  whiph  it  is  gWen,  we  cannot' as- 
sign to  it  a  later  date  than  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century. 

On^  ascending  the  Nile»  we  discover  the  JBeAiopian. 
version,  which  like  tfa^t  of  the  Old  Testaihent  was 
executed  by  Abba  ScUama.  The  text  fellaws  some- 
times one  reading  and  sometimes  another,  and  the 
opinion^  preyiously  alluded  to,  that  it  was  translated 
from  an  Arabic  TersionV  gains  some  ground.  These 
Arabic  translations,  either  of  the  Old  or  i>f  the  New 
Te&tament,  are  however  nowhere  U>  he  founds  ,Qaving. 
been,  pronounced  corrupted,  they  were  dooihed  to 
destruction,,  pn  the  same^rinciple,  that j)rompted  the* 
infatuated  Omar  to  destroy  the  Alexandrian  lihrary. 
'  JOatin  vermns  were  found  in  Africa,  Italy;  ^d 
GaUia,  befoi'e  the  days  of  St.  Jerome;  but  tuhen  they 
were  made,  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  Augustine  declares, 
that  they  were  Hnnumerahle'  in  his  days,  but  gives 

^  Vide:  Nonim  Test.  4.egyptiiini,  vulgo  cop^icwn  ex  MSS.  ]Sodle- 
ianis  descripsit  cum  Vaticano  ct  Parisi^nsibus  contulit,  et  in  latiBdm 
sermon^m  conyertit  David  Wilkins.  1716. 

®  Containing  portions  of  St.  John's  .Go^el,  Isaifdi^  CorinihiaBa, 
Ephesians ,  Philippiani ,  TheMalonians ,  and  Hebrews.  Vide  W.  F. 
Engelbreih:  fragmenta  Basmurieo  yet.  etnoy:Te>it.  quaa  inMuseo 
BoYgtano  Velitris  adseryantnr.  18X1. 
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the^pl^eference  to'theJfaJfx.  That  some  of  them  were 
m  use  In  the  thne  of.Terttilliaii;.  txr  at  di«  end:  df.^fcbe 
second  cehpjkry^  is'  pfb^edv  t^  his  Bpealdng*  ^i  a  ver-^ 
sionr/  which  to  his 'mind  mjsFepr^eitfad  a  certaiia 
passage  of.  t}i^  New  Testaisrent^!  The'-most  enduring 
wi^t^-'of  this  kipd  was  th^  weU^kiitfwEFti2^ate  of 
St.  Jeiome,  which  was  sanctioned  by  JPope.J^ego^ 
hi.  the  si^lir  eedtmy^y  and  hds.^sv^  since-  remained 
^,  authorised  ^version  of  the  Church  of -Elome.  The 
Qdtkic  verrion  was  giyan  fo  the  world,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  fgiiirth  ceitfuryi  by  Ulfila,  Bishop  of  Moesia.^ 
We'  hiiVe.  sc^e  very  old  Manuscripts  of  ^hfs  trans^ 
lation;  the  ^Silver  Cojdei  of  Upsaia,^^l3o-  called  &om 
its  heing  ^tten  iniilyercharaQters,  upon  fine  pur{^e 
parchment,  ->- was  executed  .at  the*latest^  m  the*  be^ 
g9ining  of  the  sixth  century,  before  the \€rOths  were 
expelled  from  jltaly,  and  tha-efore  prior  to  the  rise 
of  lalalQiism.*  As  the  Dublin  and  Parisian  Mstnu- 
scripts  were  discovered  beneath  writings  -of  a  later 
aget^so^^^gments  of  the  Epistle  to  thejRoman^  wete 
happily  detected  beneath  some  of  "the  writings  of 
Isidoriis.^^  In  the  year  1817,  the  sever^  Epistles  of 
Stl  Paul,  banging  to  Ul/Uaf  yersion,  were  foimd  in 

!  TertnUiftn.  dd  moDogam.  cap.  11. 

*  Anciobt  writers  extend  his  yersion  to  the  entire  Bible,  as  em- 
bracing seyerallj  tag  ygaapccQ  ^Biq^,  Ibqos  ^ifiiovg,  divinas  scriptu- 
ras.  3ocrates  hist,  e^cles.  fib.  iV.  cap.  2V.  So^meii  lib.  VI.  cap.  37, 
The  Cod/ Argent,  contains  the  4>  Gospels.  * 

*  The  Qodex  Argent,  was  published  by  ^.  £d.  Ljre  in  \750: 
^Sacrtrum'Er.  rei^io  Gothica  ex  coiyce  Argento.-*   Ox&rd. 

.  ^  IChey  .were  pulilished  in  the  ybar.  1 762  by  Knittel ,  jitJ&q  had 
discotered  them. 
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the  Ambxosian  librasy,  beneath  the  "" Homilies '  of 
Gregory  ^ipgn  EzeHel/*.  which  had  been  written  over 
the  tvoAm  Manuscript.  *  *  A .  second  copy  of  these 
Epistles^  with,  ti^e  exception -of  those  to , the  iZomani 
and  to  the  Hebreius ^' w9a  found  hidden  under.'' St, 
Jerome's  Conmientai^y  on  IsMiiah;'^  which  w|ls  written 
over  the  original. Manuscript.  ^^ 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we. have  now  gone* 
through  some  of  the  particulars  connected  with  the 
ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  Had  we  to 
deal  with  an  enemy  unprejudiced  and  open  to  cod* 
viction,  we  might  have  been  satisfied  with  a  bare 
enun^nition  of  their  titles;  but  we  must  remenaber, 
that  in  dealing  with  Mdbanmiedaiis,,  we  may  take 
not/miff  for  gramed.  In  countries,  whereklslamisiti  sup- 
planted Christianity,  doubtless  other  versions  e^ted: 
Chrysostom  e.  g.  speaks  of  Indian  and  Persian  ver- 
sions which  ^e  iio  longer  to  be, found;  having  pro- 
bably shSured  the  same  fate -as  the  Arabie ^versions.** 
According  to  Tkeodoretm,  the  words  of  the  Gospel 
were  already  in  his  day  ''in  the  whole  world  under 
the-sunr**  and  the  VenerabU  Bede ,  bom  673,  ac- 

^^  ThisMS.  was  published  at  MllaB  1819.  *'UlphUae  partiiu^ 
ineditanmrin  Ambrogianis  palimpsestk^ab  Ajigelo  Maio  editum.*' 

*'  Hi!^  entire  remains  of  Ulfila's  rersion  was  collected  and  pub- 
lished 1)j  Gabeleius  and  Loebe ;  Ulfila's  reteris  et  novi  tesl,  vert. 
Gothici^  fragmenta,  qoa^-sUperyiint.  1843. 

.  ^*  '^Sjrros,  Aeg7ptio8»  Indos,  Per^as,  Aethiopes  el  aliiM  innume- 
ras  .gentes ,  divina  dogpiata  in  suam  lingukiH  transtulisse  atque  ita 
hoin2ne»  barbatos  pbilosophari  didicisse.  Chrysostom.  bomil.  L  in 
Johan.  tom.  HI.  col.  15. 

**  "Universam  faci^m  terrae,  quantacunque  soli  subjicitur,  ejxia- 
modi  verbonim  plenam  jam  esse."  Theod.  de  Curan.  Graeco.  affect, 
lib.  V. 
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qnaintA  ns^,  that  tbe  Sbripturei^  wferf  r6a4^4ir  loft  i^Mf 
itf/t;^  British*  dialects.^  "^   St  Jerome  Is^aid  to  faui[» 
rendered  tiie.  New  Testanient  iltto/tlie  'J}aimatitlm 
tongile;  nor  sh)HiId  we  forget' th^  Giergiaa  TerBion, 
which  was'  iftade^  vpt  the .  $ixth  ^eatuiiy  ^t  our'  era.      >\^ 
*9.   These  versions  eidsted  in  th^mosi  remMi^ 
cpuntries  of  Christendom;  during  th^  fifetime.of  Mio^ 
hammed.    Most  of  theni  'are  ]preserved  to  this  day, 
and  they  severally  agree  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  •  venerable  Manuscripts  just  .exitmined;  although 
they  were  made  loi^  the  benefit  of  di£Ferent  Churches^ 
among  whom  rivalries  were  not  uafrequent.    What 
a' .task  then,  to  corrupt  the  'New  Testament  in  t^e 
seventh  century!-  The  zei^us  and  edteiprizing  in- 
dividual who  accomplished  this,  tremendous  under- 
taking, mustfhave  collected  every  Manuscript;  every 
copy  of  the  many  translations  from  eveiy  part  of 
C^istendom;'.he'mu3t  have  penetrated  into  every 
church,  monastery,  coDegej  library  andd^^tig- 
phkce,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  er  destroying  them, 
as  the  case  might  be!    It  would  be  preposterous  r  to 
assume  that  nations  of.  various  toTigues,  chaiucters, 
laws ,  and  relij^ous  views  should  have  agreed  in  so 
sacrilegious  a  cause;  and -this,' on  account  of  J!fo- 
hamtned,  of  whose  existence  tH^j  had  not  so  i^uch 
as  hear'd^  when  the  alleged  corruption  i^  stated. to 
have- taken  place.*   Except  in  the  ease  of.Marcion, 
history  affords  no  analogy   £o  such  a.  proceeding. 
Though  theArian  heresy  highly  prospered  for  a  time, 
being  countenanced  by  jnighly  potentates,  yet  no- 

'*  Beda  Ub,  L  hlBtor.  cap.  1. 
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where  do- we. hear -of  imy  attempt  to  alter  those  pas- 
sages of  the. New  Testament  which,  assert  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord.*®  If  therefore  no  permanent  alteration 
of  the  Scriptures  could  be  effected,  at  a  period  when 
the  gates  of  hell  i«K>ught,  und^er  jthe  most  favourable 
circumstances,  to  prevail  against  the  truth;  is  it  pos^ 
sible  that  under  less  temptation ,  prophecies  of  any 
kind  should  have  been  abstracted?.  Or,  can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Arabia  could 
have  so  done,  in  the  expectation  that  all  their  briathren 
wonM  acquiesce  in  the  deed?  Assuming  it  to  have 
been  the  worl^  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  in  Arabia^ 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  supposing  all  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  Bible  to-  have  been  corrupted  among  the 
Eastern,  would  not  the  Western  Churches  have  ulti- 
mately discovered  these  alterations,  and  ch^ged  their 
Eastern  brethren  with  the  crime?  Had  even  corrup- 
tion been  attempted,  and  partially  effected,  by  the 
Christians  in  th^  East  and  in  the  West,  it  must  he^ve 
met  with  instant  resistance;  for  those  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians,- who  embraced  l6lamism,>  would  undoubtedly 
haye  confronted  them  with  the  true  copies  of  the 
sacred  books;  and  thus  at  once  have  frustrated  their 

*•  The  words  1  John  V.  7.  were  said,  to  have  been  erased  from 
old  MSS.  by  the  ^fiana,  but^saysGe^-hard:  "piorum  ecclesiac  docto- 
nim  vigilans  industria'illud  restituit."  Vol.  II!  278.  .Yet  the  passage 
was  also  omitted  by  Cyril  lib.'  XTV.  thesauri ,  by  St.  Augustine  ami 
Bede.  St.  Jerome  says:  In  prologo  sup/ epistt'oan.  "(lU}  hciereticiM 
eum  eraait  esse.**  As  another  proof  (hat  no  alteratio^  could  be  made 
in  the  hope  of  escapfng  ^etectioii ,  see  also  Ambros.  d«  fide  V.  8. 
"Scriptum  est,  inquiunt  (Ariani):  De  die  aufem  iUo  et  kora  neino  scity 
neqtie  amjdi  coelonnn,  tiec  jilfwt ,  nisi.aohts  Pater.  Primum  reteres 
non  habent  codices  Graeci,  quod  ntc  fiUvs  scit.  Sed  non  minim,  si  et 
hoc  falsamnt,  qui  Scripturas  interpolavere." 
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intention. .  Again ,  though  ithci  early  Chmtums 
kunted  and  burned  by  abme.  oi  ihp  Roman  Emperou, 
jet  they  would  rather  give  up  the  -ghoslb,  tl^an  sur- 
render their  holy  bo|olks;  and  i$  it  probable  thatliv^ 
BifoiAd. alter  those  ScriptureiB,  at*ik  -pedod  when  aa 
y?t  they  were  pot  e;zpoaed  t^^  tl|6^  like^peraecationa! 
Nor  Jiave  our  adversaries  sh'owii  us  any  rit;a2  jcapiei 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  wou^d  naturally  have 
been  the  ease^  if  some,  or  moijf  of  tbe  copies  had  been 
corrupted;  fc^  it  is  unnatural. to  suppose  that  all  the 
ficue,  were  suppressed,  and  all  the  spurious  ones,  were 
propagated.  If  £he  books  which  we  possess  are  not 
the  true  and  genuine  copies,  let  Mohaimned  and  hiH 
followers  produce,  them  in  their.original  integrity,  aud 
point  out- in  what,  the  alleged  corruptions,  consist. 

10. .Lastly,  the  New  Testament  being  suspected 
of  corruption^  is  therefore  deemed  of  no  fiirther  ser- 
vice; yet  Mohanim^Bd  considers  its  Founder  a  ^eat 
Prophet,  calls  Him  the  ''WorcT'  smd/'Sptrit  of  God:' 
and  admits  that  He  has  wrought  liiany  miracles.  Is 
it  reasonaUe.  in  the  eyes  of  a  Mosleinin,  that  the 
Gospel,  which  he  ascribes  to  ""JesusthesonofMary/* 
shouldbe  permitted  to  be  corrupted  so  af  to  become 
ui^eless!  If  whatMoha,mmed  maintains  of  Jesus  Christ 
be  true,  thefn  the  Gospel  murt  have  been  preserved 
iif  its  original  integrity";  if  not,  tHenis  Mohammed  a 
false  witness,  and  if  he  be  a  false  witness,  he  cannot 
be  a  true  prophet.  Again  \i  is  asl^erted,  thirf  Christ 
was  sent  Into  the  world  t9  bear  t4;2fne««  of  Mohammed, 
and  that  this  was  hiis  peculiar  mission;  Sur.  LXI.  6« 
but  how  could  He  fulfil  this  Hussion,  if  His  tosti- 
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mony  iti  fevour  of  Mohstmmed  was  lost?  We  recog- 
nise ihetefore  a  flagrant  contradiction  ,*  in  th»  Mo- 
hamfnedans  alleging  that  Christ  came*  to 'bear  record 
of  their  prophet /^sd  at  the  Barae  time  m  their  de- 
claring the*  docunients:  coMaining  that  record;  to  have 
been  corrupted.  The  impossibility,,  moreover,  -of  God's 
word-beijig  corrupted,  isstoufly  adserted  in  the  Ko- 
ran.*^ We  ^ight  justly  inquire,  whether  the  follow- 
ers of  Mohammed  are  acting  the  part  of  rational 
beings ,  whilst  persisting  in  die  accusation  that  our 
Scriptures  are- Corrupted;  unfess  they  have  proof,  that 
their  pfophet  had  examined,  and  by  his  examination, 
had  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  point  oiit  what 
portions  had  befen- altered ,  and  what  prophecies  rfe* 
specting  him  had  been  expunged.  If  we  may  believe 
Mohammed  and  his  foUowers^,  he  could  neither  read 
nor  wriU;  hence  he  was  directed  in  the  Koran  to 
ash  those  who  had  the  Sfcriptures,  *®  and  noFt  to  read 

*^  ^'Et  jam  quidem  inendaces  hatiti  sunt  legftti  ante:  sedpatien- 
ter  sustinuenint ,  qa»d  mendaces  faabereotur  et  yexar^ntur ,  donee 

reniret  adebs  aimlium  npstnim.  |JU(  \!i*^»A^f  v/iXm'^^  Jg^^ton 
esty  fui  immutet  verlM,  DeL**   Sur.  VI.  33.   Ag^iv;  tfj«i-|i\   .^.^y 

completa  iiunt  YQjrba  Domini  tui  quoad  veritatem  et^  aequitaie^ :  non 
est' qui  pehnutat  verba  ejus,  et  ipse  est  audienrf," sciens.  Vers.  115. 
Sur.  XXTX.  46.  and  XLU:  14.  M.  aVgws  his  belief  in  the  Christian 
{knd  Jewish  Scriptures: 

^^^-''Ask  thos^^Goil  sajs  to  Mohammed)  who  are  acquainted 
wiih  the  Scriptu^B,.  if  thou  doest  Hot  "know  it."  SUr.  XXI.-?.  Againr 

"^i^^  ^  (j'*^^'  ^"r-  ^-  ^^3-  The  charge  of  corrupting  the 
Scriptures  was  fabricated  when  flattery  failed  to  gain  the  ** Scrips 
turalists"  and  after  M.  had  acknowledged  the  divine  authority  of 
the  law  and  the  Gospel. 
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them  lumself :  ]bov  could  a  maa  clmrge  a  btoi:  with 
being  e€||rniptedt  which  he  Hev^t  saw;  or.  tf  seen',  he 
Gould.xiot  read;  and  even  if  he  cotuld  read  a^.  A^tbic 
vecsion,  -could  not  examine,  either  the  atiicien^t  Mar- 
nuficripta  of  the  original,  or.  the  nufnerous  vedjops 
which  existed^ in  the  world?*"  -        '         \ 

Hayiiig  thus  fistablUked  the  ipiAgdtfoi  .the  JSftfe^ 
we  V  finish  the  -argument  bj  uBpeaching  that  of  the 
Koran.  No  one  is  able  tQ*  prove  that  Mohammed  is 
the  real  author  of  the  Koran,  as  we  now  find  it.  After 
his  death,  detached  fragments  of  it  were  discovered, 
apditmnst  be  left  undecided  what  was  from  Mohaiti- 
medft  and  what  has  been  added  by  other  hands.  There 
being  no  system  in  the  hook,  we  may  have  double 
the  amount  of  the  original  matter,  or  have  lpst.Aa^, 
and  remain  for  ever  ignorant  of  the;fit.ct;  how  could 
itJbe  otherwise  expected  than  that  his  followers  should 
be^  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  uncertainty?  Nor 
call  ai;iy  one  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Saracens,  have  fiiiled  to  notice  the  bloody /etidls  which 
succeeded  each  other,  concerning  the  many  editions 
and  alterations  of  the  Koran.  Thct^first  E^phs  suc- 
cessively, took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  supplying  from 
mpmofy  what  seemed  to  be  wanting,  seven  most  con- 

^  "WhMi:  would  the  Mofaammedans  .-think  of  %  Christian ,  -who 
should  charge  them  with  haying  corrupted  the  Koran,  but  dislaimiA^ 
at  ,ihe  same  time^  aM  knowledge  of  Arabie,  mid  boaiting  that  he 
coqM  neither  read  nor  write?.   The  author  of  Islamism  is  called  the 

"aUterate**  by  AUah  himself;  ^ylff  i}ymj\  ^jytO^  yjitd^\ 
^g^  who  shall' follow  the  apostle,  the  illiterate  prophet."  Sur.VH. 
158.  and  l69.    "CredUe  ergb  in  DeUm  €t  JJegatnm' ejus  ]m>phskim^ 
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flietidg-  editions  of  the  Koran  canie  into  circglation, 
during^' the  first  century  after  Mohammed's  death,  *® 
The  edition  of  the  Shiites  diffejred  so  greatly  from 
that  of  the  Sonmites,  as  to  afi^ect  the-essential  doctrines 
of  Mohafiimedanism.  It  was.  not  therefoife  without 
good  reason,  that  the  Mohammedam^  gate  up  the 
point,  as  to  which  was  the  original  copy  of  the  Ko- 
ran, afiirming  that  it  was  'placed  beneath  the  throne 
of  Allaht 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  BIBUl  AND  THE  KORAN,    • 

"Tekel*;  thot  art  weighed  itt  the  JBcdane'e  and  found  wanting.*' ' 
Dan:  V.  27. 

1.  The  concluding  remarks  of  the  previous  chapter 
lead  us  to  a  closer  comparison  of  the  religious  docu- 
ments of  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  It  is  not 
within  our  present  scope  to  ^iter  upon  a  detailed 
examination  of  their  respective  doctrines ,  but  even  a 
cursory  inspection  will  convince  us,  that  we  .have 

^^  Nay,  ^coniing  to  the  foUowing  tradition,  there  werfe  seven 
editions  before  he  died.  **3cbfd  Zaf}x  im  SWonat  8lainttbl^an  toiebecl^oUc 
9>lo]^ammeb  qot  bent  Cfngel  ^ahxid,  toad  Bid  bal^ln  uon  be^n  Stoxan  gecffen- 
boTt  tootben;  man  fagt  fogat,  im.  le^teh  SeBendjal^te  f^aht  et  i^n  gieeimal 
ttieber^ott.  ®o  oft  ei  eine  neu»  €efeatt  ^ingnfitte/  obec  titoa^  tDegk'ef, 
»okfa«  \)ic  ixfttn  7  Slttdflrabcn'-entftadben,  ^jrdqtctt  fctnt  ®t\&f)Utn 
bi^fe  S6anant<n  fogleid^  in^  ®cbid^tnt$  etn  urtk  l(ianbelten  btejen  Qm^ 
fi^en  obfr-IDevAnBetiingen  gtm&f.^'  Jt^i^onf^^rfhfd^e  Qhtuitirng  m 
ben  itoran  \jon  Dr.  SBcil  pag.  49.  These  various  readings ,  sanctioned 
by  M.  himself,  were  however  destroyed  by  Othman,  and  one  of  his 
own;  substituted  instead.  See  pag.  106.  107.  of  this  work.  Where 
then,  we  ask,  is  Mohammed's  original  Koran  ? 
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to  do  with  writings  of  a  directly  ppgosite  chapii^er. 
— 'Ihi  £rst  thing,  which  strikM  as*  is* the  coDStant 
anxiety  of  the  author  of  the  Koran*,  to.pittcl  against 
objections,  -to  justify  hia  claims,  ta  defend  his  conduct 
and  to  account  for  the  absence  of  those  sea||s*«  idiich 
always. acconipany  the  dignity^of  a  true  prophet.'^ 
How. often  he  reiterates,  that  hif  declamalions'are 
true;  how  repeatedly  l^e. swears;  that  his  words  are 
those  of  a  faithftil  messenger. '^  The  authpr  of  the 
Koran  hetrays  precisely  that  disquietude  and  .suspi- 
cion, which  invariably  indicate  fraud,  and  never  exist 
in  guileless,  honest  and  truthful  minds.  Mohammed 
always  anticipates  contradictions  and  expects  oppo- 
sition.*' Truth  on  the  contrary,  has  no  need  of  such 
apprehensions  or  precautions ,  therefore  never  uses 
them.  The  writers  of  our  sacred  Scriptures  are  "^not 
careful"  to  obviate  cavils,  to  anticipate  objections,  to 
remove  doubts,  or  to  explain  what  may  seem  strange 

'*  "They  hare  sworn  by  God,  by  the  most  solemn  oath ,  that  if 
a  sigh  came  unto  them ,  they  would  certainly  beliere  therein.  Say 
rerily  signs  are  in  the  power  of  God  alone."  Snr.  VI.  109.  also 
Xm.  8..n.  112. 

^^  Allah  is  made  to  say,  ''If  he  (Mohammed),  had  forged  any 
part  in  his  discourses  concerning  us,  we* should  surely  Bare  taken 
him  li^  the  right  hand,  and  cut  in  two  (he  vein  of  his  heart.'*  Sur. 
LXIX.  42~60: 

''  "There  is  tio  doubt  in  this  book,  it  is  a  direction  to  t^e 
pious."  Sur.  n.  1.  This  is  the  real  beginning  of  the  Koran;  the 
first  Sura  being  a'doxology.  **This  is  the  mission  of  the  book  (Ko- 
^an) ,  from  the  Lord  of  all  creatures ,  there  is  iw  do\(bl  thereof 
Will  they  say  he  fMobammed)  has  forged  it?"  Sur.  XXXn.  1.  2. 
**A1^ook  hath  been  sent  down  u^to  thee,  and  therefore  let  there  be 
no  ftav  or  doubt  in  the  breast  concerning  if."  Sur.  VII.  1.  *J^ise 
be  unto  God  who  hath  sent  flown 'the  Koran-. . .  whidi  deceives  not,** 
Sur.  XVm.  1.  abo  Sur.  XIU.  1. 
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and  dncrediUe;  and  .this,  simplj):  because  they  enter- 
tain no  doubta  themselves,  knoira]^«theyrecei*diWct8^, 
which  they  ^ov^"  to 'speak  for  themselves  by  their 
own  intrinsic  force  and  power, 

'^  There  is  iti.  the  Bible  an '^less  relation  of  events; 
all  bears  the  stamp  of  genifine  simplicity  rail  is.r^al 
and  unaffected,  fi>ee  from  every  nveretricious  ornament; 
it  i»  destitute  in  short,  *of  all  that  highflown  grandi- 
loquence and  declamation,  so  much  studied  in  the 
Koran.**  The  sacred  writers  make, no  reflections  on 
what  they  record,'  if  we  may  be  permitted. the  ex- 
pression, they  manifest  a  sublime  indifference^  which 
takes  the  heart,  by  storm  and  inspires  a  feeling  of 
Confidence.  We  feel  at  once  thsit  we  are  reading  facts 
not  fictions,  revekrtions  fi-om  heaven,  notthexuitpout- 
ings  of  a  wild  imagination,  or  a  heated  brain.  How 
different  for  instance,  must  an  impartial  Mohammedan 
feel  in  reading!  Livy,  and  in  perusing  the  Goispel  SiC^ 
cording  to  St.  John;  it  is  as  if  the  former  was  giving 
his  ideas- of  the  events  he  describes,  and  the  latter 
was  recording  the  events  themselves,  as  they  actually 
happened.  Livy  must  ever  retain  his  fame  as  ap 
historian^  but  apart  firom  all  other  considerations, 
one  must  instinctively  give  his  preference  to  St.  Joh^^'s 
style  of  narration.  If  only  Compared  with  this  or  any 
other  Pagan"  author,  how  tedious  and  unmeaning, 
how  ambiguous  and  confiii^ed,  is  the  style  of  this  so 

^^  St.  Matthew  thus  records  U3  own  eall  to  the  Apostleship 
** As  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  He  saw  a  man  named  Matthew, 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  and  He  said  unto  him :  follow  me, 
and  he  arose  and  followed  Him."   Matt.  IX.  9. 


J\ 


♦ 


^  •  #         • 


caUed  "^perspictumz  book  b6iii0  down.  fromJUeavoni^  ^ 
^  betraying' tfarougfaout* that  f^qirdted  aifd'nustniiftfiil 

tone  wliich  unmistakeibly  befed^enip  ft^to  be  iir  frauds 
uleut  production.  ;     -    .       *.     ' 

•2.  Proceeding' t6  uiye«tjgate.  tde  ooifitv^  of  bdth 

documents,  we  shall  &cst  endeavoiirto  trace  nut  the 

vein  of  histoiy.^  which  from  begimupg  to,  end  i^Qiia 

through  the-BiUe*  and  .embracer  the  divine  plan  of 

fuJvation.^*   Soon  after  the.  &U;  m(tokind<^ame  to  be 

i(]^ded  into  two  distinct  tranches,  ""theMns  of  God"* 

^         And  "Hhe  children  of  men.*]  When  at  a  futiare  period 

they  became  muted t  it  was  only  for  evil,  the  rapkl 

^    growth  of  which,  ended  with  the  destruction  of  the 

human  race,  by.  the  flood;  Noah  and  his  family 

^    5!' alonp  finding  ^ grace  in,  the  eyet  of  the  Jx^rd.'*   B[is 

♦      deseendantiS  vainly  sought  te  ^frustrate  Qo^*;s  purpose 

that  they  jshtmld  be  scattered  and  replenish  the  earth ; 

^  but  after  this  dispersion,  it  being  impossible  that 

Jjrod:  should  reveal  EUmself  to  each  particular  nation 

» in  the  peculiar  manner  which  His  plan  demanded, 

y  .    Bfe  .chose  one  people  to  be  -the  steward  of  His  past, 

and  the  depository  of  His  future  revelations.  As  this 

"'4Bhosen  people  were  in  all  points  to  be  educated  for 

a  peculiar  purpose,  the  education  commenced  with  a 

"   O'^^  C^y?  v'^jOf  v;ybl^dUj  Sor.Xy.  1.  a  standing 
term.   S«r.  XXVI.  1.  XLIV.  1.   Xn.  1. 

'^   To  select  a  few  passages  here  and  there,  would  lead  to  no 
definite'  and  just  appreciation  of  the  books  to  be  contracted.     This 
mode  of  dealing  has  been  justly  condemned  with  regard  to  Natural 
Science,  '"jydhertvs  rerum  vis  atque  rnajesta^  in  omnilna  fnomentids 
•  /i4JU  caret,    H  ^pjUs  fMdo  partes  ejtis,   ae  fkon  totum  cwmpUeUUwr 

ammo"  JPiwif* 
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sin^h  individiihl;  BJxd  Ahrah4mi  thsA  he' might  be^ 
come  ""ihe  father  of  thetn  that  belieTe,''  n^as  trained 
by  God  fo  '^'waik.bj. faith"'  in  the  land  of  pumhe; 
thus  consecrating  Canaan  &8  ihe  fiiture  home  of  his 
postSrity.^'  To-  prevent  a  premature  settling  down' 
in  the  promised^ land,  and  a  possible  intefmisture 
with  the  -Idolatrous  nations  of '  Canaan ,  •  the  people 
were  sbidtered  ifor  a  period  in  the- land  of  QodUn. 
Although  the  promise  of  a  numerous  {)08terity  was 
speedily  fulfilled  ^  yet 'it  might  seem  as  if  God  hud 
forsaken  His' people  during  their  oppression  inE^pt 
Moses  therefore,  on  receiyiug'the  convcnis^on  to  lend 
th€^  fbnh  firom  the  house  of  bondage  y'announeed 
the  Gk)d'  of  their  fathers  to  be  the  unchangeaJble 
Jehovah'^^  ../•*. 

The  Jews,  by  the  Exodus,  had  become  aq  mdi^en^' 
dent  natioik,  and  having  thus  far  grown  up  under  God V 
fostering  care<  were  now  placed  un4er  theschoolttnuiteF 
of  the  law  to  bring  them  iinto^hrist;  but  as  no  finite  . 
being  could  comprehend  the  tenor  of  their  future  con^- 
stitution^ — which  should  embrace  all  ages  and' meet 
all  exigencies,— nor  concwve  th^tiltimate  destiny  of 
this  people,  Gbd  alone  coulcl  be  the  lawgiver;  ihus 
their  pvtvatd,  civil  aud  religious  character  was  formed 
upon  a  model,  which  He  -gave  to  Moses  in  the  wil- 

'^  Ko^ce   the   contrast  of  the,  promise  of  God  to  AbrAhiUB* 
'V^.  n^JKl  •*!  wiU  mtlie.thy  naln^  great.^^  and  the.ro^^hro  of. 
those -'proud' patriarchs,  'i'let' iia  m|dU' us  a.Shem,  i.  o.  a-aaai»$ 
&^.  *3V'*ri^;2\  How  ^eat  a'dilference  in  the  end!  <Sen.  211. 1— 2« 
XL  4/  *  '  . 

'*   rrjT}^  ^^8  r:.7nfi5  ercrquiero;  0  ^9  ml  6  fjpwxloiQxofiefOgi 
cfr.  Exod.  IV.  14.*  with  Rev.  I.  4. 

AA 


d^rne89«    As  these  Uwfi  .il|ih;h#r  ct^^  ti|§ 

iii^i<»L'.ks,elf«  nor  je^  firein  «a^^ftum|^rkgMI•tar»  ili 
was  patiinl  thai  the- e(tec(iai^  pjowm^  ^vl^ 
m.ihe^.liaiuls  of  die  'Dime.iSo?<fc6igft^f^^      firamod 
tbemi  hence  it  was  jEmoi^eeagiilMiGad^  |phe»lafidl 
deoiaiided/a  king.' .  The.  i)ii4)i«.  pli&  o£;s4ftcMC«py 
4l^.  reqidre'd*  &  iymioUeal  |nstnictio}i:  i|ds|te4  to 
thfv  diildish:  perception ;  type$  and  Iffjfnth^  We  ihere<^ 
fore  ^mjptlojedj  as  l^e^mostQaturalinode^fcbfiyeTiag 
diyllitf  truths.     Ij^rael  b^ng  U:^ Mhto'otHeir  nixtum$, 
tbevfact  ,6f  :the]r  having  heen  chosen;  ^plied  no  mirae- 
ul^us  translatioafiroQtk  their  days^  .to  an  epoch  spnii 
thousand  .yejurs  in  adyance.   To  presprihe  ta  dien^  i^ 
r^Ug^on  ut which  the  spiritual;elemei]^  prepohderatod 
Dyer  external  fdrnis,  types,  rites  and  ceremonies  would 
have  heen  to  Jtppiy  moral  force  to  produce  a  pre- 
mature reaolt,  4  plan  which  would  have  defeated  its 
own  x^hject./  Amongst  aU  the  emhlems  and  types  of 
godd  things  io  come,  vthe  appointed |>neitA«o(2y  with 
1^6  pj^eBcrV:^^  sacrijfi4>e$,^/9idL&  the  most  important. 
fEhat  iBe  cau^e  of^  their  elBdiency  was  not  in.  matip 
hut  in  the  blood,  of  which^od  deehured,  ''Ifhom  fwm 
the  hlood  to  atone A/mir  iouk^^^^  is  g  point ^lot  to  be 
overlodked^'Th^.  means  of  ^tenement  was  something 
independent  of  man,  -he -not' haying  the  .principle,  of 
sanctification  in  himself;  hence  the  person  ft>F  whom 
the  sacrifice  was  int^ded,/^  not  permitted  to  as- 
sist in  the  seiricjes.    ^noM^  40ui  was.  required  fw 
hu  u>tdt  but  this  substitute  ^being  that  of  an  onrstol. 


v/* 
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stuiding  ifi  iio  copnec^io^rwith  man,  it  was  inadequate 
to  take  away  sfai,  Hebr.  :fl,  4/  and  did  tto^more  than 
point  to  tli0  Uopd  of  Christ,  Who,  poiuingout  His 
blood  and  giving  Hit-  sonl^  as  a'  ransom  for  many,- 
took  away  the*  sini?  of  the  world.  Hehr^Ht.  12.— 
Again ,  Ai  it  was  God's  purpose  to  keep  the  Jewish: 
nation  Hparatd  from  all  others,. it  is  n6t  surprising 
that  its  ^future  abode  was  physically  guarded  'from^ 
foreign  influence*.  On  the  other  hand ,  it  possessor 
singular  jadvantages  for  spreading  that  light  aihongst 
the  surrounding  nations  of  antiquity,  of  which  the 
Jews  were  the  chosen  guardians^  ""Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Thys  is  Jerusalem:  J  hate  set  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  cotmtries  that  are  round 
about  her.**  £zek.  V.  5.        .  '- 

The  first  period  of  IsraeFs  possession  of  the  couh* 
try  being-  the  time^  gf  the  Judges,  was  one. of  per- 
petual change  and  confusion;  yiet  no  epoch  afforded 
so  many  striking  evidences,  that  no  vicissitudes  could 
alter  the  puifposes  of  the  unchangeable  Jehovah.  To 
infuse  new  life  into  the  Jewish  church  ,^  neither  the 
transitory  enthusiasm  of  Jewish  cotiqaerors,  nor  yet 
the  oracle  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  henceforth 
sufficient:  it  demanded  something  more  spiritual  and 
quickening;  and  this  necessary,  and  extraordinary  aid 
was  imparted  in  the  days  oi  Samuel,  when  the  Sptnt 
of  Prophecy  supplied  a  living  commentary  to  the  law 
of  MpseSy  and  the  synA)olical'forms  of  the  constitution. 
Not  less  opportune  was  the  introdiictiori  of  this  new 
element,  in  checking  the  influence  of  the  political 
power  which  was  added  to  the  government  of  the 


i^p^esentittite:  6f  Jefaotalx^^^  demaivfcd  ^Ifckigi 
J^t6  judg^  tliMilike  all  {be  BMioiiS**  1  Simi  tm.  <^.^ 
Sctt^cety  W  tBe  hatien  reidMA*  ilTli^kei^  digfw 
t)f  wdrl(%{>rd8perily,  imdi»^Jlib  ^ete^ 
4&iSkM^  tham  a  feaifut  <keleQmiW''if  i^^  1^  took 
^p&ee;  aAd  tiie  Jewish  iLofgdiKm  tpeM%  bebfohr  f^ 
Sor'judginent.  Tet,  aa  it  tNiuld  n^taCe'agaiiiat  ^ 
p^Dflsiae  giv]en  tQ:*DaTid,  to  i^ow  an  idolatrous  potr^r 
to  ^iesiroj  Solomon's  templev  and  to  orertkrow  Dltyid^s 
fKrone^^-  the  Idn^om  was  enly^ weakened,.-  being 
flmded  jnid  a;  ^''hbuse  of  braer  'arid  **a  house  of 
JtidtKh^,'*  the  fiitter-retainin^  the  temple  and  <;a|>ital 
irf  the  tiatioi^  whS&t  the  former  feli  into  idokti^. 

But  the  wisdom  of  .Jehovah  r-oould  iiot  be  baffled 
hy  the  d^ra^t]r»f  jnanr  it  was  'matdfest  that  full 
S4ojf>e  wlEtd  given  to.  the  passibns  of  men,  and 'yet  that 
HQ  human  error  could  make  void  the  purposes  of  6od. 
The  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  having  lost  their  sayour;  are 
eqi^t  -out,  add  driven  back  to  that  very  laild^  from 
which  Abraham  was  called  forth.  JbhnXV.lh6.  The 
house  of  Judah  soon  followed  into  captivity,  but  &fler 
being  **j)urg^^"  John  XT.  2.  i:t  was  tq  return  for  pur- 
poses; set  forth  by  Isaiah,  who  spoke  of  a  ""branch 
9Ut  '6f  a  dry  ground T  oi  i  Jtinp^,  whose  thrcme  no 

^,  ^^  Acceding  to  the  onginal  plAii»  ihe  ofiSoe  of  liigh  prie«t  ocm&- 
prised  the  threefold  digni^  of  king,  p/iest  and  Rropl|et.*  Kuinb. 
XXm  21.  Pfealm  LXXXq.  6.  Exod:  XVXIL  X  tfe^  regal  dignity, 
a»a  sfpviAp  oftce,  .floibeiog  originallj  iil^luded'  in  Ui^  theoon^cal 
fionstitntion,  "^^  a^r  a  ^ort  ^erio J,  dissolved:        •" '     ' 
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idolahy  could  nmdermiiie ;  of  a  prophet  who  would 
possess  t}%e  Spirit  without  measure ;  and  of  a  prie^ 
who  wOqld  pa83  fton^  death  ta  life,  and  frgm  humilia- 
tion to  glory-  When  the  civil  power  was  dissolved 
as  a  cumhersome  appendage,  Jeremiah  mourned  upon 
the  ruins  of  JerusaleiA ;  Dcmid  watched  on  behalf  of 
God*s  people  neas*  the  Babylonian  throne;  and  Ezekiel 
guarded  the  scattered  and  captive  flock  of  the  Al- 
mighty on  the  shores  of  the  Ghaborjis.  Nor;  could 
this  apparent  breaking  up  of  God's  long  cherished 
plan  of  education  endanger  the  safety  of  the  remnant, 
upon  whose  preservation  the  issue  depended;  for  there 
exists  no  record  of  their  falling  into  iddatry  during 
their  captivity. 

When  the  house  of  Judah  returned,  their  condi- 
tion ^as  by  no  means  encouraging;  a  shadow  only 
being  left  of  ^he  house  of  David,  and  the  second  temple 
could  not  be  compared  to  the  glory  of  the  first;  yet  a 
hving  hope  and  prospects  of  a  brighter  nature  w^re 
stUl  preserved,  '*  When  the  house  of  David  had  fallen 
into  oblivion,  the  guardianship  of  the  prophets  over 
the  political  power  was  no  longer  required;  beside^^all 
that  was  needful  had  been  uttered  respecting .  the 
advent  and  work  of  the'Messiah.  The  Spirit. of  Pro- 
phecy flttd,  and  in  its  flight,  nothing  more  is  said  pf 
a  "'house  of  David ^^  jbut  it  prophesied  -of  ^the  ruler 
desir^d^  MaL  m.  i--4*  iv.  5;  6.  Who, would  come  to 
His  temple  as  a  purifiW  of  th^  nation ,  Who  woiiid 

**  Jehovah  -who  chooges  ** things  which  art  not,** — the  words 
Isa.  XLV.  1.  being  uttered  176  years  before  the  birth  of  Cyrus  — 
put  it  into  Cyrus'  heart  to  grant  permission  for  the  return  of  Judah. 
Ezra  I.  1.  2. 
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separate  the  goM  froQi  the  dmw»  Utd  be  intrgdiiMd 
^  a.niAaof  the  spirit  efEUft.'     -  •  ••.      >* 

3.  The  time  -between  JUUocAt  and  the  fararuttBer- 
of  Ghriat  was  a  time  of  deep  .siZ^e^V  m'w^i^,  *^the 
kingdom  of  heayfen  was  Uke  imto^a  liiwijbraveniiig 
into  a  lar  coimtij,  who.  called  kk  ^errants  and  de- 
fivep6d..unto  ihetn^his  gopds/'^^  .'ISioy  were  ia  keep 
hit  what  thejr  had  afareadj  rebelled:  th«  last  -pft>- 
phet  departing  with  the  m)\inctiou,,^Iteniember  ye  the 
Imo  of  Mom,  my  servant,  which  I  commanded  jom 
in  H^eb,  with  the  statutes  and  judgmej^.''  The 
period  imme4iatd[y  preceding  the.  .advent  of  Christ, 
wa^  the  time,  when  thej^2(>«^ms  ofthe  theocratical 
constitution  had  faflen  off,  and  the  fruit JasA  nOt  jet 
appeared.  That  k  must  have  added  to  the  trial  of 
'  the  nation  to  see  their  ancient  privileges^  oneby  on^, 
die  away,  can  easily  be  conceived.  Nor  was  this  all; 
the  feeling  of  disappointment  and  misery  which  j>re- 
vailed  on  the  eve  of  the  long  expected  advent  of  the 
Messifih,  was  such,  that  nothing  shortof  the  appear- 
ance of  ^the  Lord  from  heaven'  could  satisfy  t^e 
wants,  and  allay  the  intense  de^ir^  of  the  Jewish 

-  *'  This  pepod  .of  silence  which  lasted 400 yeaits  hks  its  paraUels. 
The  Jetirs  were  in  Egypt  about  400  jears  without  a  Toi^e  of  comfort 
or  adrice  from  the  God  of  Abraham.  Such  a  period  alsd,  was  the  time 
of  the  Judges;  which  lasf^  abor^  306  years.  How  inexplicable 
these  periods  of  captivity,  silence  and  apparent  p^lect  seem,  to  the 
natural  man,  may  be  seen  e.  g.  from  the  celebrated  oonyersation  of 
C^ie^us  with  OetiaTius:  ^'Unde  autem,  vd  gms  dhi  out  uH  I>mu 
unious,  solitarius,  destitutsus,  quern  noffgensliber^.^nnffTei^oa,  noa 
salteitt  Romana  superstitio  noTeruntt  -  Judaeorum  sola  et  nd^erm 
genttlitas  unura  et  ipai  Deum ,  sed  palam ,  sed  tempUs ,  aria ,  Tictitaus» 
oMnmoniisque  ooloerunt:  cti/ic«  tuieo  rudla  vU  nee  pote^ftaa  eH,  Hi 
sH  liimami  homimb%iS'€fim  &ua>^M  noMone  .Ptfp^ivu^/*  MouicI  FeL 
capuX. 
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nation.'^*-  But  here  again  we  begi4  with  small  ttungUr 
a  bahe  inr  iwc^dUng'-dotkes  lying  in  a  manger. ^^ 
We  hav6  to  do,  not  with  rhythmical  effusiolid^  nor 
with  n^taphysical  disquisitions  upon  divine  things, 
nor  yet  witlr'a^  uuheard-^f  aggregate  of  moral  pre- 
cepts, from  which  the-  salvation  of  the  world  was  ex- 
pe^^ted.  On  the 'contrary >  we  have  k  sober,  calm 
and  simple  narration  of  historical'  facts,  'Svhich  were 
not  done  in  a  comer;"  n(>t  a  solitary,  but  a  fourfold 
record  of  the  leading  events,  words,  deeds,  and 
sufferings    of  the  -  Son  -  of  God.     Christianity  was 

'*  That  Christ  had  become  "tht  dsaire  of  all  nati<m&^**  was 
proTed  by  the  general  expectation  of  the  world.  The  ChinM^  at 
that  period  looked  for  ''the  Holy  one  who  wf»  to  appear  from  the 
West.*'  The  Perstan  Sosiosh  "was  then  expected  as  the  C^shander- 
bega,  or  "man- of  the  world/*  The  Buddhist  waited  for  a. new 
Buddha,  and  the' Hindoos,  for  a  fresh  Aratar-or  iBcamation.-of  jthe 
Deity.  The'  wise  men  in  the^  %2isi  watched  for  the  star  of  the  king 
of  the  Jews.  The  Romans  wero  not  beliind:  "Percrebuerat  Oriente 
toto  retus  et  con^tans  opiido,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore  ^  Judaea 
profbcti  rerum  pptirentur/'  Suetonius  in  Vita  Vesp.  Vide  also  Com. 
Tacit.  Hist.  I.  5.  Virgil  riat.  70.  A.  D.  wrote  at  the  time  of  fierpd 
the  Great: 

**  Ultima  Cumaei  renit  jam  carminis  a«ta£: 
Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorunl  nascitur  ordo. 
Jitik  nora  progenies  coelo  demittitur^alto. 
Tu  modo  nascenti  puoro,  quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea^mundo  — 

—  Nee  magnos  metuent  anhenta  leones. 
Occidet  et  seipens,  et  fallax  herba  veoeni  occidet. 
A^gr?dere  0  magnos  (aderii  jam  tempus)^hon9res, 
Cnara  D^um  soboles,  magndm  Joris  merementum!   ^ 
Aspiee  conyexo  nutantem  pondere  munddm,      ^ '  - 
Tercasque,  trftctasque  rnari^,  coelui|^que  proftindiim : 
Atpice  yenturo  laetesitur  ut  omnia  saeelo.' 

Fauca  taitfen'  suberunt  ptiscae  vestigia  fraudis, 

—  Erunt  etiam  altera  bclla.  Virgil.  Eclog.  FV. 

**  "Ut  homines  nascerentur  ex  Deo,  prime  ex  ipsis  natus  est 
Dens.   Descendit  Deus,  ut  assurgamus." 
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^Miaed  upon  tbe  foundation  of^b^UirtoriMbfiioCs 
ccKcded  in  ihe  four.Oospdsjt  atid  these. booka.  .with 
their  contents »  mdica^te  ""the  fohiess  jQf  ti^e/^  and 
constitute  the  vewy  centre  dC  all  anoint  .aotd  inodem 
history*  The  Korai^  itsi^lf ,  ;J|n^  speaking  cS  the  lam 
uid  the  Gospel,  as  two  disi^Rrt  jfspensations  which 
chronologically  .succeeded*,  eaeh  otlieF«  Yictua%  Mt' 
knowledges  the.  beginning  i^f  a  >?w  epoqh  with. the 
coming  rQ(  Christ.  J^or  is.  it  poiB$ibIe  iitut  any  general 
history: tif^h^ 'World,.. though; written  ip  a. spirit  di- 
rectly 0ppQ9ed'toG]^tiaBityV  cou^fail  to  recognise 
the  natural  division  of  time,  at  the  commencement 
of  our  era;  .       -^ 

.  Th6  supeiiifitural  conception  of- the  Lord  Jesus, 
-and  Sis  manifestation  of  iniracjulotiMS  power  are  ad- 
mitted, by  the  Koran  I  thodgh  His  death  and  resur- 
rection are  denied.  In  the  Gospel,  aD  these  dogmas 
rest  upon  one.  and  thc^same  foundation;  but  the  Ko- 
rsn  rejects  ;the  death  and  resurrectibn' of  Christy  as 
being  the  groundwork  of  Redemption;  kince  He  gave 
His  life  ^by  the  eternal  5ptHi/'**  His  blood  is  the 
blood  of  the  J^on  of  God  which  deanseth  from  all  sin. 
1  John  17.  All  types  a^d  prophecies  being  m  Htm 
fulfilled,  the  ^listinctiTe  rites  of  the  Old.  Testament 
were  no  longer  required :  for  the  Gentiles  being  ad- 
mitted tb  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  the  partition 
wall  between  them.  and.  the  J^wfi  was  broken  down, 
and  Christ  thus  made- i^  Himself ,  of  twain  one  new 
body  to  be  henceforth  QaDed  by  a  new  name. '^    The 

^  "Hon  Christi  rita  mundi."  Alto  John  Xtl.  24. 

^^  Compare  Isa.  LXV.  15.  where  the  name  of  th?  Jews  waa  to 
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^arder  !n  .wUcIi  the' Apostlesr  were  to  besuT  witness^ 
after  .hayings  recclived  the  poWer  of  the  Holy  Ghbsti 
was, — first  at  Jeruscdem^  then  in  Judea,  then  m^^a-- 
mana,  and  affcer  that,  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth ; '.  ^  thus  making  ftiUy  known  the.  tn jstery,  ""  that 
the  Gentiles. should  be  fellow-^heirs  and  of  the  same 
body,  and  partakers  of  His  promise  .in  Christ  by  the 
GospelV^*  v/ 

It  must,  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  marvels 
in  historyi  that  a  nation  should  exercise  the  greatest . 
influence  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  only  after  it  was 
destroyed;  having  during  its  existence  remained  com« 
paratively  unknown.  Possessing  for  ages  the  secret 
of  the.world'».sidvation,  the  Jewish  nation  lost  its 
importance  on  that  secret  being  .divulged.  It  then 
became  manifest,  that  it  was  not  partiality  which 
prompted  the  choosing  of  this  remarkable  people; 
As  the  Jewish  Scriptures  have  the  peculiarity  c^being 
read  backwards,  from  right  to  left,  so,  God's  <lealings 
with  that  people  can  only  be  understood;  when  they 
are  retrospectively  considered;  thus  St.  Paul  regarded 
the  Ephesians,  when,  saying  they  Were  "built  upon 
*  *        *' 

be  left  for  a  curse v  •*^!J^ni:^!>,  and  His  servants  called  by  anoU^r 
Aitnie;  ntIK  D^,  ^tb  the  |bct  of  t)ie  disciples  being  xfalled  XJ^cOTUC- 
rovs  lirst  in  Antioch.  Act.  :&I.  26. 

**  Tlfe  Semi-piEtgan  Samaritans^  atid  tbe  Semi-Jewish  Ethiopiany 
served  as  the  medium  for  the  ^ansmission  of  the  Gospel  firom.the  Jews 
to  ihe  Gentiles.  After  the  baptism  of  the  proselyte  Eunuch,  followa 
the  conversion  of  th^  Apbstle  of  the  Gentiles,  Act.  £K.  aAd  di4>.  Z. 
St.  Peter  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  "without  fespect  ot 
persons." 

'®  ovK  tpoi)(Ji(Td7j :  non  notificatum  est.  Non  dicit;  ovk  aTrexa'^ 
^v(pdr^ :  nbn  revelatum  est.    Beng.  Gnom.  ad  Ephes.  III. 
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01^  through  the  Gospel  that  t^ffbto^iim^ 
of  the  k^  to  die  Old  Testameitk'*   -  . .' : 

^The  Korafi  contains  no  evidence;  tlvaf  prior.tbbr 
lamisiDi  a  snnilar  ti^amiiig  p^lliaiiiibs  to^plaee;  (6 
&.  tkem  U>  convey  a  new  iJUspensattoii  to.,t|iiB  librid; 
and  nntit  this  poinit  beejitaUished,  itailjlhi^tm  haM 
no.  right  to  j^elslamismin  the  same  categoiy  with 
the  Law^  and  tl^e  OpspeL  ilste  AraJbs  donbtless  hare 
a  missipn  (o  fulfil,  in  God's  ytiMdMfM  gcfferimkenl 
of  the  wiHtd^'ljke^^aj  odier  nation  ;^^  bat  as  r^garda 
dieir  instnunentality  in  •  the  $(duaUan  of  Thaiikind, 
had  diey  not  hitherto  existed,  no  nation  ^nder  heayen 
trduld  hava  sustained  any  loss  whateter.  Not  so  with 
the  Jews;  fS  we  suppose  that  they  had  never,  existed*' 
all  would  necessarily  have  taken  a  different  course. 
Idolatry  must  have  prevailed ,  and  nt)  element  would 
haveTemained  to  serve  as  a  foundation  fortherecov* 
eiy  of  mankinds"  The  history  of  the  Jews,  considered 
in  this  light,  eclipses  in  importance. the  combined 
history  of  all  other  nations  of  antiquity.  But  the  Jews 
in  rejecting  the  Messiah/  forfeited  their  right  to  na« 
tional  independance  aiid  the  possession  of  the  land 
oiF  their  inheritance,  and  thus  lowered  themselves 
beneath  those  nations  from  whom  they  had  been  so 
honorably  distinguished. 

^'  To  use  ahoiher  simile:  the  Old*  Testfunent  was  vrittea  with- 
out rowels t  these  being  added  in  the.  beginniiig  of  the  Christiaa 
era.  The  Gokpel  suppUed  the  rowels  to  the  Old  Testament,. ''so  tha4 
he  maj  run,  that  readeth.'* 

*^  (»g,l»/t  Lt\  JXi  iki\  4ki6S  ^We  hare  giren  a  work  to> 
evexy  nationu"  Bm.NL  108. 
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.Laatlyt.  we  find  not  onty  an  or^Eontc  connection  t>f 
tb^  aeveraJ  parts  of. the  Bible,  which  we  vainly  sieek 
.  in  the  Koran  or  in.  any  other  religious  document,  but 
that  each  iiistorical.  feature  has  a  propketical  or  ty^ 
pical  character  .which  embodies  a  miniature  of  the 
whole ,  and  so  anticipates  the  final  consummation  of 
the  entire  counsel  of  God.  Thus,  }ix  reading  the  hut 
thrse  .Chapters  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  we  observe 
every  single  incident  .brought  mto  close  connection 
with  something  which  has  been  recorded  in  the  fint 
three  Chapters  of  Genesis;  s6  that  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  Bible  are  linked  togeth^  by  an 
indissoluble  bond  of  diyine-perfectio^  and  harmony.** 
4.-  This  organic  connection  and  harmony  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  fully  acknowledged 
in  the  Koran,  ""we  also  caused  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary 
to  follow  the  footsteps^  of  the  prophets,  confirming 
the  law  which  was  already  in  their  hands,  and  we 
gave  him  the  Gospel,  containing  direction  and  light, 
confirming  also  the  law  which  was  given  before  it/'** 
It  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  confirmation  of  the 

"■  Gen.  I.  1.  and  Key.  XXI.  1.  Rer.  XXI.  2.  and  Gen.  I.  3. 
Gen.  I.  14.  and  Rev.  XXI.  23.  Gen.  I.  9.  10.  and  Rev.  XXI.  1. 
Gen.  II.-  9.  and  Rev.  XXIL  2.  Gen.  U.  10.  and  Rev.  XXII.  1.  G«i. 
n.  7.  and  Rev.  XX.,  V6.  Gen.  H  22.  and  Rev.  XXI.  1.  Gen.  m.  8. 
and  Rev.  XXI.  3.  Gen,  U.  2.  3.  and  Rey.  XXH.  1^.  Gen.  L  28. 
and  Rev.  XX.  4.  .Gen.  III.  3.  and  Rev.  XXL  GajL  HI.  15.  and  Rev. 
XX.  2.  LO.  Gen.  TO.  16—19.  and  Rev.  XX.  12.  Gen.  JH.  17.  16, 
and  Rev.  XXL  4.  Gen.  IK.  17.  and.  Rev.  XXn  3.  Qen.  m.  19. 
and  Rev.  XXI.  4.  Gen.  HI.- 21.  and  Rev.  XIX.  ?.  XXI.  d^  Gen<  IH. 
24.  and  Rev.  XXn.  14.         '  ;  *  * 

%\syj;i\  ^  &^Ju  ^jjvj    Sur.  V.  54.   See  also  XH  111. 
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danmB  0f  M«>IuMn|aied  and  iik  ^^tlhfgdi,^T^%fiQOB^ 
fioold  k  be  pravedi  t^ 

reiatioa  to  1^  Goq^,  as  ibe-Qoitffik  «teniii  t^  A». 
Old  TosUtaneiit:  idthough  dHS^^.iA^  ^jMtdMomL'^ 
tli6  Koran -from  b^iimiiig  to  eoii^^.ycM^ 
neas  of  tiie  BiatoHcal  and  dqelrital.cliatMter  otthm 
BSble  at  once  predudea  the  mjkmf^g^Siak.  .Xkft  (tti 
alidNewTestament  appear  aa  a  gerfbct.wb^^  which 
requirea  no  fresh  rerektion^  inMr  die  intrddoctjon  of 
any  new  diapenaation,  excepting  that  cody,  which  will 
taikid  wiUi  the  end  of  the  w(m^.  Not  on^-  have  we 
no  single  tr^h  reYi^akd  in  the  Koran  which  we  have 
not  already  in  the  Bible».  biit  there  ik  an.absolfite  ab- 
rpgHtibh  -of  some  of  the  essentiiJa  of -ihe  jpfeeeding 
diapeoMtioiia;  there  is  no  hutwrical  vein  in.the  Ko- 
lan't.n^iich  woold  either  lead  baik  to  the  Gospel  pra 
OTrio  the  beginning  of  the  w(njd;  but.a-direct  denial 
of  some  of  the  moat  important  historical  iajAg  recorded 
in  tlte  Gospd,  and  confirmed,  as  we  shall-see,  byilie 
testimony  of  profane  writers; 

It  is  not  our  design  to  compensate -for  weak- 
ness of  argument  by  applying  aspersive  epith^ta.  to 
IsIamismV  it  i^uldbe  noton^  U9seemly,  in  any 

•  **  The  ^altae  imrmt,  trliidi  are  used  to  signiiy  the  relation  of  tlie 
Gdtpel  tothe  law,  are  applied  to'the  Koran  0«9i/rmtii^  ihe  law  and 

oUCt  '-^  ajju  Snr.  V.  56.  Agaia,  "Thk  book;  Which  k 
hbeesed)  we  have  senit  down,  eonfintung  that  Whic)}  was  before  ii.** 
Smr.  VL  92.  Again,  •'The  Koraq-  ccmld.not  haye  been  inretited  bjr 
any  other,  bpt.it  is  from. God;  a  c<mfirfMaUm  of  4hat 'Whicfa  Was 
revealed  before  it^  and  ah  explanati<m''6i  the  Schptnie.  There  is  ao 
doubt,  thai'ii  come  froln  0ie  Lord  of  all  creainraL''  Snr.'  X.  $8/ 
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work  of  a  •i:eligious  or  tkeologi|ca}.  xjhfiracter,  but 
\tould'oi!ity' defeat  oiip  object,,  by  dosing  tbe  tmnd 
tQ  the  |)i)wer  of  tiiith  and  jBtrengthenrng  the  preju- 
dices'of  those,  whose  conversion  we  have  in  view/  Yet 
the  interests  of  truth  must  not  be*sacnficed  to  the 
desire  of  inainUdmng  peace.  .After  studibu^fy  per- 
using the  Koran ,  with  a  view:  to  ascertain  whether 
th^  book  Bad  any  pretext  to  consid^-  itself  as  "sup- 
pleni^tary  to  tlie  law  and.the^Gosp^I,  weai^e  com* 
pelled  to  confess,  that  the.  judgixient  of  the  sober- 
minded  enemies  of  Mohammed,  as  preserved  in  the 
Koran,  is  the  most  correct  estimate  .which  caoL. be 
formed  of  its  contents.**.  The  Koran  ostensibly  pro- 
fesses to  be  of  an  historical  character ,  but  wheni  the 
author  borrowed  a'  few  'iragmentiB  from  sacred  history, 
it  was  with  the  pompous  claim  to  revelation,  —  "This 
is  out  of  the  secret  ki$torte$t  and  we  reveal  th^  same/^ 
-—forgetting  that  it  had  -been  already'  prewhed 
throngfaout  the  worid  as  a  matter  of  history,  not  re- 
velation for  th6  period  of  600  and  2000  years!*  •"If 
any  person  ventured  to  question  the  pretensions  of  the 
"perspicuous  book  sent  down  from  heaven,"  Moham- 
med, instead  of  meeting  rational  objections  wiUi  ra- 
tional arguments,  envelope'd  himsdf  in  his  alleged 
prophetical  dignity,  and  in  the  name.^f  AJlah  he 
••»■■.  ..  '    '      .    < 

.  *^  "But  they  iay»  the.  Koran  i&'a  conftised  heap  of  dreaaiis,  nay 
he  hath  forged  it;  nay  he  is  a  poet"  Snr.  XXl.'5.  Again i^They 
also  say,  .These  4ure  fiiblet  of  the  ancients,  which  he  hath. caused  tA 
be  written  down;  they  are  dictated  to  him  morning  and  evening.*' 
Sur.  XXV.  5.       • 

^"   (.^AjciUt  «Lut  ^^wO'viUj  ^hoc  est  ex  historiis  arcani.   Sur. 

m.  44.  •  "         ' 
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pojored  forth  &  ytXtej  d£  pialeifidkM'iqpoa  Ui^^ 
wniM  and  cootlenmed  them tcT b«  «mMM  ki^UL^'* 
Tp  trace  ait]^  "fixed-  plan'  oc  ijMeto  of  doQtrttfaB  n 
tIke'Kpran;Or  to  disceni  tit  MOariiii  €la^ 
Idfid  is  aimpfy  imj^snbl^.  Sodilf'of  tke  ietefifti  cooh* 
neoted  with  Noah,  Abraham,  Juihaui^ViMofeet^  «iid 
o^tt  distmlpbhed;  charaeteAir ^df  the:m>k  tii^  ra* 
peated^  related  in  different  piid^  of  th>  Koran,  land 
ftlwaja'  with  a  paurf^l  adEpizturie  of  fabulous  additions. 
SdrJ  JUL  mtrodaces'tliB  l^ist^r^  of  Joseph  as  a  fresli 
rfivdaHoni  although  it  had  happened  2^870  years  b^ 
foreMohamm^d*s  thnie,  and  was:  written  200  years  after 
it  tkccnrred.'  The  condusioh'  therefok'Q,  to  >Rhich  we 
nisist  of  neoflUBsity'  arrive;  is  this,  that  tikere  is  no  fakr 
torieal  filature  iirhatevttr  in  ^e  Koran ;  on  d^e  cdn«« 
Iviry  the  matter  is  thrown  together  in  the  utmost 
coitftision:  historical  events  of'  the  .day  af^  amalgam 
mated  with  traditions  of  the  most  remote  antiquity; 
bil^lical  characters  are  brought  forward  in  titter  de- 
fiance of  the  order  of  their  chronological  succession.^® 
In  the  midst  of  declamations  against  his  enemies, 
Mohammed  suddenly  alludes  to  a  period,  when  some 

^'  •  I  will   afiliof  him  vniih  gneriniB  dklamities . . ;  maj  he  •  be 

eurted !  And  4gahi  may  he  be  ciirsed ^He  lo<dLed  and  frowned  . 

and  1)111  op  an  austere  countenance;  then  he  turned  back  aad  was 
^hkted  Vith  prfde,  and  he  said,  This  is  no  other  than  a:p1eee  bt 
inagic,  borrowed  from  others,  these  are  only  the  words  bra  man. 
Bui  sudi  ajMie  will  I  roast  in-irell.  And  who  will  say,  in  what  this 
h^H*  consfsts?  It  leaves  nothing  uncpnsumed,  and  nothing  escapes. 
It  scoroheth  allihe  flesh  of  the  human  body;  19  angels  hare  we 
i^n»ohited  oyer  them."  Snr.  LXXIV.  16-t30. 

^.  Contrast  the  apology  of  St.  Stephen.  Act  Vll.  snd  &e  lueid 
record  of  Peter  in.-Acts  IL  and  m.  Or  the  historical  feJUtcb  of  the 
Psalmist  Psalm  CY.  and  (n^ 
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of  tlie  disobedient  Jews  were  turned  into  monib^i 
and  ptg^,  le.aving,  his  readers  hi  a  loss,  where  to  fihd 
an  authenticated  record  of  so  extraordinary  i  meta-* 
morph&sisi  Sur.  V.  66.  yn.  I66.li,^i.  Though  divided 
into  chapters  and  rerses,  hq  arrangement  of  subject 
is  perceptible  in  the.Komn*  Invectives  [and  Qurfeff 
against  enemies  are  interwoven  with  instructions  ^r 
fightipg  with  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  history  of  the 
Red  Com;  of  the  Israelites  is  thrown  together  with 
charges  against  Jews  and  ChnstiUnfii  and  the  usnal 
denunciations  of  hell-fi)*e;  conversations  of  the  damn- 
ed are  mingled  with  challenges  to  produce,  a  Koran 
like  his  own;  inqidents  from.the  Gospels  and  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testaments  are  linked 
together  with  precepts  for  fasting,  and  promises  of 
the  material  pleasures  of  Paradise.  Asseverations  of 
th&  truth  of  the  pseudo-prophet^s  revelations  and  la^-^ 
mentations  at  being  considered  an  impostor,  are 
coupled  with  the  enaction. of  civil  laws  and  the  terror^ 
of  the  day  of  Judgement.*^ 

5.  The  next  point  of  contrast,  to  he  observed  is, 
^^the  Bible,  a  standing  miracle  of  GotTi  power  and 
wisdom,  ^^  and  the  so  called  miracle-  of  ih$  Koran: 
Beginning  with  the  former,  we  notice  themiraculouM 
character  of  the  Old  and  New  T^stam^nt.^— Unlike 
the  alleged  nightly  idsions  of  Mohammed,  the  mtoi^ 
festa;tions  of  Jehovah  in  the  Bible  were  for  the  most 

^^  The'  learned  Hmkelmann  declared  A.  D.  1694,  when  td^ 
Koran  was  less  known :  "^negotium  nobis  est  cum  libro ,  quern  legem 
et  deUgere  est  refutare'' 

*°  Vide,  Koppen,  5)tc  93ibcl  cm  SBcrf  bcr  g^ttlid^en  SWrnad^t  uii> 
aDcie^eit.  2  535nre. 
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f9ii  t>f  a  tangible  and  ^publi^  n^Mu'e.  T^e  cloudy 
piHar,  the  smoke,*  the  tfatmder'and  Ughtenifig  on 
mount  Sinai,  Aceompaniid  with  the  *voice  of  the  living 
Jehovah,  !and  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  hirthi*  with 
the  visible  and  audible  manifestations  «t  the  baptisin 
of  ihe  Lord  Jesus,  well  befitted  the  respeetiva  ifrtsor 
dnetions^  of  the  two  dispensations-  Whenever  virions 
to.ftfi^b  .individuals  .are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  such 
a$  Vouchsafed  to  Moses  in  the  bush',  to  Isaiah  in 
th€  temple,"  to  Esekiel  in  Chaldea,  to  Zachariaii  dur^ 
ing  his  ministrations  and  to  Mary  in  her  liotise,  al- 
tiiough.  not  attested  by  others,  yet  they  aninvariitbly 
poroved'by  their  mighty  r^nifti;  a  proof,  fo^  which  w« 
firuidessly  -search  to  corroborate  any  ^ne  of  Moham- 
medjs  visions.       .  . 

.  Another  class  of  miraculous  demonstrations  re- . 
corded  in  the  Bible  were  those  .witnessed  in  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars;  it  being  the  prerogative  of  the  Ix>rd 
of  hosts  ""to  bring  out  their  host  by  the  greatness 
of  His  might,''  and  to  cause  them  to-hide  themselves 
at  EUs  bidding,  as  was  the  case  during  the  darkness 
which  covered  Egypt  before  the  Exodus  and  which 
enveloped  Palestine  during  the  Crucifixion.  As  in- 
stunces  of  Jehovah's  sovereign  J)ower  over  the  ele- ' 
mtets,  we  may  remember  tKat  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  miraculously  overthrown  by  Jire;  and  Nadab 
nuAAhihu  were  killed  by  the  same  element.  Elijah's 
prayer  was  answered  hy  Jircj  the  two  companies  of 
fifties,  sent  to  the  same  prophet,  by  the  superstitious 
king  Ahaziah,  were  consumed  by  yir^;.  and  DiBiniers 
three  friends  were  preserved  ""in  the  midst  of  fird.** 
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Marvels  were  also  wTought  in  the  air.  Moses  pro- 
phesied ^  destructive  hail ,  which  fell  in  some  locali- 
ties,  wfailsi  others  were  spared. '  A  s&nikr  miracle 
was  peifonned*  in  the  days  of  Ssffiiuel  to  ensure  the 
victoiy  to  Xstael.  jRom  from  heaven  c\sase£i  and  falls 
upon  the **fervent  and eflfeetual  prayer"  of iheprophet 
Hi  jab.  At  another  time;  dew  fell  upon  a  fleece  of 
wool,  when  the  whole  earth  round  abt)ut was  dry,  and' 
again,  upon  all*the  earth,  leaving  the  fleece  dry.  Lastly, 
oib:  Lord' rebuked  the  wind  and  it  was  calm.  Water 
atone'time  is  changed  into  blood,  at  another,  into 
wine.  A  dry  path  is  opened  by  Jehovah  in  the  sea, 
and  on  three  occasions  through  the  river  Jordan;- 
again,  Christ  and  Peter  are  seen  walking  on  the  lake 
of  Galilee.  In  the  days  of -the  Flood,  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  Jehovah  embraced  both  the  dry  earth 
and  the  water.  The  earth  swallowed  up  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  with  their  rebellious  followers, 
and  all  their  substance.  The  rocks  at  one  time 
were  rent  assunder,  at  other  times,  fire  and  water 
issued  from  them;  Iron  is  made  to  swim;  chains  &11 
from  the  hands  of  holy  prisoners,  and  an  mm  jgate 
opens  of  its  own  accord.  The  iJorf  of  Moses  becomes 
a  JBprpfei\ti  and  that- of  Aaron  "budded,  and  brought 
forth  buds,  axjd  Uoomed  Wossoms  and  yielded  al- 
monds'* in  a  single  night;  and  at  another  tiine  a 
green  fig- trtfe  withered  within  the. same  period,  at  the 
Saviour's  cpmmand.  The  Mdnna  which  for  forty  years 
was  the  niiraculoils  food  of  the  Israelites,  falls  on 
some  days  and  itot  on  others,,  remains  good  over  the 
Sabbath,  yet  becomes  foul,  if  kept  on  other  days. 

BB 
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Poisonatei  herbs  become  whde^ome:  ^e  harr^tf 
meal  and  tke  cruise  ^of  ail  never  fail.  A  hundred  men 
are  fed  upon  scanty  provisiona,  UK^'jeaus  fi^ds-at 
one  time  500Q,  at  another,  4000  mem  with  a^few 
loaves  and  a  few  fisheiK  Moi^i?,  £)fij£ih,  and  Christy  live 
without  food,  during  f6rty  days  in  jbhe  wildeme&s. 
Again,  a  disobedient  prophet  i§  kiRed  by  a  lion,  i^Jiiilat 
his  ass  stands  by  unharmed;  but  the  prophet X|aniel 
is ^afe  in* a  den  of-Uons.     BeartBfe  cpnmianded  to 
kill  forty-rtwo  wicked  children;  |wo  miich  kine,  upon 
which  there  had  come  no  joke,  conduct  the  ark. of 
tho  covenant  in  safety;  quaih  are  s€[nt»  ^t  die  prayer 
OfMeses;  Elijah  is  fed  hj  ravens;  an  om- speaks  with 
*man*s  voice;  Jonah  is  cast  alive  on* the  sea-rshoce  Ij 
aj^A^'  anotiher  fish  supplies  the.  tribute  moneys;  aild 
others  are  found  in  a  dispiple^s  net  ip  miraculous 
a'bundance.    Locusts,  frogs,  Jiery  serpents  and  othi^ 
creatures  suddenly  appear  ^  judgments  upon  guilty 
nations. '  The  greater  number  of  the  miraQles  of  the 
.Bible  were  wrought  upon  man.    J[jangifftge$  are  sud- 
denly confused;  people  with  open  eyes,  fui  to  ^d 
their  way}  a  proud  mouarch  is  degraded  to  the  con- 
dtticm  and  instincts  of  a  beast  qf  the  fi^Id,  and  a£ter 
aeven  years,  is  restored  to  his  reason. and  kingdom; 
Bezateel  smd. Solomon  are  endued  with  supernatural 
wisdom.  Sennacherib's  host  is  miraculously  destroyed 
in  one  night;  Ananias  and  hisi  wife  fall  dowtidefid  at 
an  Apostle's  fieet;  ^{iriam  and  Gehazi  are  pimished 
with  leprosy.      Zacharias  is  suddenly  struck  dumb, 
and  f^lymas  is  s^uck  blind.     As  bodily  f^yfrn  are 
miraculously  taken  away,  so  are  they  ffveni,  9$  V^ 


^- 
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the  case  of  David,  and  Samson.  Still  more  numerous 
are  the  miracles  of  M^cy.  Devils  are  cast  out ,  le- 
pers are  cleansed,  fever  tod  pdisy^are  removed,  the 
bloody  flux  and  the  ksu^  of  blood  are  staunched,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  blin4  see,  the  lame  walk ^. the  ear  cat 
off  is  replaced,  withered  limbs  are  cured,  ^the  dying 
are  restored  to  health  at  a  word;,  and  the  dead,  even 
in  a  state  of  comiption,  are  instantly  recalled  to  life.  *  * 
These . n[iiracle3  are  distributed. over  the  visible 
ai^d  invisible  worlds  among  animate,  inanigiate,  rar 
tienal  and  irrational  creatures;  thus  setting  forth  th^ 
illimitable  supremacy  of  Jehovah  over  ihe  whoU  uni- 
verse. The  Koisan,^  having  Ho  miracles  of  itis  own,  re- 
lates some  pf  the  above»-meiltioned ,  with  the  most 
grotesque  and  &bulous  exaggerations;  Y^hile  others 
recorded  for  the  first  time ,  have  never  been  authen- 
ticated,'and  are  invariably  of  an  undigniified,  puerile 
ai\d  incongruous  character,  such  as  would  worthily 
form  a  part  of  "the  Arabian  Nights''  or  any  like 
fiction/*  The  BibUcal  miracles,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  wronght  in  different  parts  of  the  worfd, 
amidst  an  endless  diversity  of  circumstances ,  in  dif- 
ferent, ages,  by  different  persons,  and  for  different 
purposes,  yet  are  each,  severally  imprea^ed  witji  a 

»*  Josh.  Vn.  14—21.  Exod.  Xyn.  '2.  Judg.  Vn.  l— 6.  16—20. 
2  Chron.  XX.  1—30.   XII.  1--16.  w<mdarful  battles  are  recorded. 

'^^  See  Abraham's  dettrerance  from  fire  Sur.  XXI.  69;  ihe  meta- 
morphosii  of  file  Jews  into  apes  and  swine  Sur.  V.  65;  Solomon's 
power  oyer  demons,  lyurits  and  birds  Snr.  XXVU.  7 — 20;  the  stoiy 
of  Ezra,  his  ass,'his  bask^  of  jlgif  and  cruise  of  wine  Sur.  11.  261 ; 
Job's  ome  on  washing  in  the  fonnttfin  which-sprang  up  after  stamp- 
ing on  the  ground,.Siir.  XZXVIIL  43—46;  the  miraculous  i^rtueof 
the  diirt  of  Joseph.  Snr.  ZII.  M— dS— 99. 

BB* 
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'pctculiar'  fitiuot^  and  8igi^duieei^H--fiiefe'*  tbar,  .|Ke 
queatipn  ftrTses,  hWcomes^'Hihitthewiiuridra^ 
such  a  utrell  ordered,  higl%  diYersified^-^^^ 
tioned  and  conipletely  ^rgaioised system.of  llonottifil 
d'ee4s,?  As  it  was  impos3iblci  dEBtt:^e;f  *^jBi!d  liitle 
been  fortoitoi^  throii^  U^e^Slii^  in  tKB  Bll^»  ^iMf 
doubtless  were  recorded  under  i&e  Inoiteedilite  &M^ 
tion  of  God  ffimselfv  iti  itbe.inaimear  in  wliic^  w^fiod 
thenit  iuidln  the  order,  m  whi<^  they  wcr^  wrought. 
Since  no  hiis^n  prescience  couTcF  foresee  ;<rha€'kii^ 
and  what  nhmber  of  inirad^s  would  Be  wrought,  and 
no  human  wisdom  could  suggest  hbw^mau^  df  thtei 
i^houM  be  ^elected,  andin  what  mamier  fl^  s^oidd 
b^TeCorded  so  as  to  produce  a'  coHection  not  waning 
'  in  any  of  the  essential  links  of  the.  entire  sfsieili,  fmd 
yet,  not  needlessly  repljste  witli  wonders  of  the  «ame 
fype  aiad  character ;  and  since  God  alone  kovid  both 
^ork  such  miracles,  and  cause  tfrem  to  be  so  recorded, 
it'  iinqii^tionably  follows,  that  ihB.BM(f^  in  which  we 
fiiid  them,  must  in  ife^y^^  a  stupendous  miracle  of 
God's  abgoluie  power  and  wisdom. 

6.  .The  iBiUe  more  especially  appears  a  miracle 
o)*  God*9  wisdom,  yjihen  we  examine  its  fulfilled*  pro- 
phecies. The  prediction  of  the  l^ood;  the  numerous 
posterity  of  Abraham;  the  prophetic  definition  of  the 
period,  during  which  the.  Israelites  were  to  be  in 
bondage  in  a  strange  land  ^  tha  announcement  of  die 
sieyen  years*  famine  in  Egypt;  the  threatening  of  Ihe 
dispersion, of  Israel  among  all  nations,. ia  case  ef  dia- 
obedience^*  and  the  still  greater  niarvelt-^xme  indeed 
without  paralld  in  the  annals  of  nations  i-^tlmr  re- 
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maining  i^dst  ih^  widest..{y6ssibl^  dispersion,  a  du^ 
tinct  people;  all  these  predictions  were  qlearly  beyond 
the  scope,  of  human  penetration  to  anticipate.^  The 
same.naaj^  be^ss^d.  of  Deborah's  prediction  that  Je- 
hovaH  would  seU.Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman; 
of  SajmueFs  telling  Saul  what  should  befall  htm  on 
the  way  j^  of  the  message  of  Ahijah  to  the  wife  of  Je-* 
roboam>  of  the  prophecy  .whrch  Elijah  conveyed  to 
Ahab  .e^d  Jezebel;  of  that  of  Elisha  concerning  the 
kii^  pf  Samaria;  of  the  promise  of  sons  to  Sarah, 
to  the  Shunq^te,  and  to  Elizabeth.  Again,  300 
years  beforehand ,.  it  was  predicted  that  Josiah 
would  vsacriftce'the  priests  of  Baal  upon  a'  certain 
altar;  and  tlie  victory  of  Judah  over  the  Moabites 
was  prophesied  by  Jehaziel,  under  most  improbable 
circumstances.  The  {H'ophet  haiah  described  the 
glory  of  Babylon,  250  years  beforehand j  and  that, 
when  it  was  yet  an  inisijgnificant  place;  and  he 
also  pr^cted  iti^  ultimata  down&ll  and  conquest  by 
thfe  Medes.  The. same  prophet  mentioned  Cyrua-  by  ' 
name,  as  the  person  who  should  destroy  BsjibyloUr 
grant  permission  tp^  the  Jews  to  return  fix)m .  their 
captivity,  and  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of 
Jehovah.  JerBmiah  foretells  the  captivity  of  Judah. 
for  the.  space  of  seventy  years «  and  the  lasting  de- 
struction .of  Baibylon  by  the  Medei  ajid  Persians; 
he  iJso  prophesies  the  early  death  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, who  had  aniKmnced'the  destruction  of<Babylon 
within  two  years.  The  destinies  of  the  four  empires 
which  succeeded  the  Babylonian,  were  unmistakeably 
pourtrayed  by  the  prophet  Daniel;  he  also  foretold 
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the  ^stnidtic^  iA'the  hdfypty  ^h^fttitim'^^ 
powers;  and  fixed  the  t|itie  pt^^ti^4immuX  ^MbO^ 

' .  bur  .X<>r^  jpr6phesied.$hft  ii^ji^^^ 
His  de^th,  Ws  resurr^ctiott,  W^^lll^^ 
fedrfu)  preci^i<m;  the^locaKty.^C^^ 

,  take  plax^e,  the  pbinsons  who  ii^^^ 
deiual  of  Peter,  the  hetrspi  ^a^iiS^ 
of  aft  His  disciples;  *  The  pourilAg  ottt^'o  tfeft^Hbty 
Ghost,*  the  endowment jdf  the  Aposides  ipjith  Khr^- 
fetis  power;  the  ifiann^rof  the  'dea&  off^eteri  \&h 
pi^jninent  pkrt^ih  the  feusLdrng  6^  Uu^  €%kirchr,the 
growth  of  God's  ^in]^dom;*  the' prolonged  'eziflt^ce 
of  good  and  evil;  4;h!^  -oiEfence  vi^ch'tfale  Go8{>et  w^tfd 
cause^  and  the.iitiiyersafily  of.its  prcKlfoAialaob,*  ttift 
vvitne$s  among  km  nation^';  4;hedm«tto^^JFlh%.€^iMll 
in  spite  of  opposition';  th^r&ing  ^f  fiEdse^Dl^;^^  ^toA 
M&h  prophets ;  the  fikte  of  ihi  jeWi^  j^oli^  r  tiUl 

*  dispersicm  .of  the  Je^sh  people;  th€  call  of  the  X3^- 
tflei},  and. the  establishineht  bf  a  Mw  c^jpeiAM^^ 
in  which  meBL  would  no  lotiger  ^ivors&ip  God  iii  Jerii- 
sdl^hi  dnly>--  aB  Ih^se,  and  other  €¥eiait8  were  fyr^tAA 
aiid  ftdfifted  with  wond^rAd  exabtifadis.  '^  - 

Aa  !t  could  net  W the/Woili  of  xnan;  in  thol&«t 
instance,  to  distribute  the  foregoing  pis^dxctions  over 
A  spaoe/6f  thousands  of  }rearSi  grHngtoQachitspVx>per 
position  in  the  economy  of  gr^ce;  i^  then  io^eti 
their  respectiye  fqlfihnent^  in  afte^-^fi.  so  asto  ecttlr- 

.stftute  that'  comprehensive  organiMh  which  we  And 

/  in  iho  Bible;  it  mu^  of  necejisfiy  be  th<^  iViinfMBIfte 
wdirk  of  God.  Qoidakiing.  m'eh  nia^veBo'M  fcmkUUk^ 
of  fbtnre  invents  aH  no  fiii^  itt(e%e4ie^  fe6«iS  tMb^ 
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ceivie^  <>rtuiman' foresight  prognosticate,  reyelations 
moreover/  .ce'Dstituting  a  Y^eIl-:ordered  in/^i^^m  amidst 
ab  tBii<HeS8  diversity  of  circumstances,,  the  Bible 
bears  i\&  -itself  incontei^tible  proof  of  being  of  diyinb 
-origin;  .and  we  are  thu^  led  to  the  same  conclnsion; 
we  arrived  at- with  segard  to  the  vniracUs,  viz.  that 
the  Bible  can  be  nothing  less,  than  a  miraeU  ofGod^z 
infinite  wisdom  and  pawer^  .     ' 

**7.  To  start  a  comparison  on  these  poilits  with 
the  Koran,  is  impossible/from  the  simple  fact  of  Mo- 
hammed denying  thkt  he'ever  possessed  th6  gift  of 
prophecy.,  or  tne  power  to  work  miracles.*'  In  the 
absence  of  these  two  kinds  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Koranr  Mohammed  and  his 'fpllowe)*s  insist  uppn 
the  boo fc  itself  beiriff  a  miracle  t  such  as  ho  pr^viou?^ 
prophet  had  ^vtolight.  .  Mohammedi  thus  harangues 
the  men, of  Mecca;- "If  ye  be  in  doubt,  concerning 
diat  winch  w^  sent  down  unto  our  servant  (Moham- 
med) produce*  a  chapter  like  unto  it,  and  call  upon 
yohr. witnesses  •  .  .  ^  but  if  ye  do  not,  nor  shall  be 
able  to  do  it*  justly  fear  the  fire,  whose -fiiel  is  meh 
ilnd  s1;ones,  prepiired  fpr  the  unbelievers."  Sur.-  n. 
21,  22.     In  another  place,  he  is  made  to  say,  "Ve- 

sdJj^  vaiJf  •  to.  Xni;  9.  In  XLVI.  23.  A  prophet  ^is  made'to  de- 
clare "Sively  4he  knoMedge  of  the  future  -standeth  only  ^th  God. 
But  I  only  sho^' you-foi  wliat  I  am  sent**  .Mohmmned  is  told  to 
say  yerse  ^: . **Say  I  an  not  fjnjgull^r.amQAg  the  Apostles,,  ii^iher 
do  I  know,  what  will  be  done  with  me  o?  with  you  hereafter.** 
The  alleged  predictions  Sur.  XXX  1—3;  XLVIU.  27.  28.  and  llL 
108.  alluded  to  by  £bn  Abdolhalim  in  his  Apologia,  pag.  355.  thus 
fiEklling  to  the  ground ,  need  no  refutation. 
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rily  if  men  and  genii  .were  ^irj^oady  am^mbledf  ihtA 
they  might f produce  .a  book  Iik#.  this  Koran,  .ih^ 
could  not  produce  one  like  Jt,. although  the  one  of 
them  assisted  the  other/'  ^-  It  ^eeins  that  liohftm- 
med  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  of'hi8'b^ittg.inflpiro]t 
when,  on  the  appearance  ofSiur.  H.  Xabjd  £3b&Rabi|i. 
tore  ^wn  his  own  prii^e-po^m,  j^hich  had  Ifiaen  af- 
fixed to  the  wall^  of  the  temple  o^lSfecca,  declaring 
that  only  a  divine  pen  coidd  produce  such  a  compo- 
sition as  that  of  Mohammed.  ^^  Every  chapter  and 
verse  of  the  Koran  is  hence  considered  a  no  less  strik- 
ing miracle,,  than  the  leprous  hand  of  Moses  was  to 
the  behdders;  and  this,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
beauty  Bud  sublimity  of  its  style  and  language.  Mo- 
hammed, it  is* argued,  w^s  bxl  iJUberate  person,  and 
a^  the  Koran  cotdd  not  be  the  production  of  an  illi- 
terate man,  it  must  nec6ssarily.be  from  God;  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  they  asse)*t,.will  become 
less  and  less  striking  in  the  lapse  of  age^;  but  that 
of  the  Koran  will  become  more  and  more-  convin- 
cing, in  proportion  as  learned  men  multiply  to  ap- 
preciate its  merits,  and  to  adinit  their  inability  to 
produce  one  equal  to  it!    ,  -    * 

^*  Sur.  XVn.  90.  See  also  Sur.  X.  38.  iO Jiit  (J^^  t^ 
itXi^  isy^  t^Li  Jki  An  dicent:  confinxit  emn  (Mahumetus)? 
Respondo,  BLiqui  affer^tf  Suram  unam,  sicut  (Suras)  illius. 

tjctful^rt,  fvix  tmtn  hJirfltdSifti,  fa  fbgat  fur  ben  ^x6ittn  ^it^Ux  ^irj*,  imb  hit 
®d)xt\h<iti  tn  femen  ^uren  fo  et)t)u(ffnb  fdji&n  fanb,  fo  Idnnrn  kvir  tl^  bo<^ 
Beibeff  bun^au^  m((t  eitigefle]^,  unb  burfen  H  nid^t  t)erfdiit9etgeit^  ba^frkie 
edfxtihaxt  VDit  emtgen  ^tedett  ftfbfi  f&x  $cofa  gu  hirbng  i^''  9Qa^i  <8hu 
Icitiing  pag.  87.  ' 
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.  Although  the  beauties  'of  the  Koran  were  ac- 
knowledged by  some,  of  Mohammed*^  contemporaries, 
yet^  we  have  proof  from*  the  Koran  itself,  that  this 
was  rather  the  exception  ^han.the  rule.  iSur,  vni.  31. 
Several  Arab  writers  ^haveniaintained,  thlEct  the  Koran 
oould'be  surpassed  in  beauty  and  elegance;  e.g.  J«A- 
mael  Ebn  Alt  beld,  that  .being  hutnan,.  it  might  be 
equalled.  The  author  of  the  work  ''Shajrah  alMukafv' 
asserted  that^it  was  possible  to  surpass  it.  jilnbdham, 
and  others  ei^ressed  similar  sentiments.  European 
authors  of  the  highei^t  reputatioif,  who  must  be  con- 
sidered competeot  :judges  of  the  language  and  style 
of.  the  Koran,  have  not  failed  to  destroy  the  eTidenee^ 
upon  which,  the  divinity  of  the  Koran  has  been  mainly 
established."  To  quote  one  amongst  many».the  cele- 
brated. Dr.  Lee  says,  ''no  one  who  pan  read*  the 
''Mukamal  of  Hamadav{'  and  ""Hariri,'',  will  doubt, 
that  the  Koran  has  been,  surpassed.'*^®  The  admis- 
sion that  the  Koran  contains  many  elegant  and  sub-* 
lime  portions,  does  not  prove  its  superiority  to.  any. 
other  work;  nor  does  the  allegation  tliat  Mohammed. 
yms^n.iUiferate  msLtx^  prove  it, to  be  miraculous. 
Many  unlearned  men  have  distinguished  themselves, 
so  as  to  conunand  the  admiration  of  ppst^ity.  Again, 
the^  alleged  ignorance  pf  Mohammed  is  incompatible 
wi^  the  fact  of  hisr  being  considered  by  his  followers 

* '  **  Maraceio:  ^|5go  sane'j^  capitie  fid  caloem-totnm  legi  ao  mul- 
totie9  relegi;  atqiie  ut  mefius  intelligerem  adhibui  praecipuonim 
doctorum  Moslemorum  glossas  et  commeniaria  et  neque  in  nnioa 
Sura,  neque  in  decern,  noque  in  omnibus,  miraculumuUum^  vel  umhram 
nUraculi  potui  reperiri,  imo  plures  ineptias,  nugas,  fabulas,  erroreii 
mendacia  inreni.*' 


Kdtei  be.Ae  prodnoti^ 

that  MdiMnmeA  wms  wmtt^tj  liftiJM  iiiWiahllHi^.^ 
tiie  fiiat-  that  IJriiiaiMB*  jii»lKli  iMiMifcir  jdjki 
tirflie,  «CiKqfei8fc|  smoii^iH^ipiMVKjpiqpi^^ 
«#ci'C  -bvouiite  tMfHeM'f  UnSi'iJk/b  fiMpiilpBM  oSMi 
H^i^' lelM  to  tke^  0^  '^'^!f% 

gpreielfy'idimi^^  jttte  w^^^aflediinM^  of  A^  Koqoi. 
Sbpp«^  di«fc  tlveJKoi«B.1uia  liidM^1>e^ 
passedv  timi  doM  not  iDaf^  t|ie  lapoMflbil^f  of  HK' 
b^B(g  edq>i^aft^a/%Miif^  period:  bet  ttn^^ 
tlu»:WiH,  Bever  4)e/die'c$8e^'tlie  >«indnptwi  iArdB 
il^  ftwir  jt&at  tke  Koha  >!»&  Mtp^M;  ff  so,  we  fhmid 
bunwrapdl^  to  acknoivledgfi  liie  dbi^  olthefiii^ 
ddo  FMiii  and  tlie  eiaasicat^wriCittgsor  ti^  0M0if 
alidJBMumf/ since,  they  are  noMr  Hkffy,^  he  «ar- 
fMS^  <^  eqaafied;  diere  heing  in  evety  prodnctisti 
5>f  g^nstmuMi^diialil^.  which  caBQ0  be  lepn^Mer 
94»  .Aj^on^  ^degance  of  atfie  heing.tbe  re^iA  of-geod 
«taMeL  fad  .mental  coliivationt  cannot  isaeonal^  ooo- 
B^gltM^kpr^Mjf^c^  aadtojStetcmMB 

the  #niriiy  of  the  Koran  -by  the  rvkifi  oCriheteno, 
is  '«o  aqpie  strong  agauist  the  sii{(poMtion«  oC  its 
bei^B^^  a. miracle.  As. all  the  rides  ^f  AiabiaJ^ih^tOTie 

:^^  Stir.  XYI.  105.  UlZam^kdian,  B^dnwi  and  TaluA  saj  it 
wai  a  Gred( , .Zabar  »  who  could  rc<ad  and- write  w«lL  JUfoU^er  tm- 
dftlOiiiftrjf^'lliBe  JaWaB((1re«af  oAear^  tfe  Old  sufl  Neir  Test. 
tb  K'^Mfh,  a  man  tyf  '«ome  learBtBg }  »  alsi^  uwntioBed;  -  JettaMhi 
M^.  ttet  XC  flp^llellM  SjKv'ylioine,  ^o  was  a  ClHrMait^:1W|ii 
■Db  aifJUUcMis  'Andas  Hid  Salniaii'a  Pisnittii.  C^iriBtian  wiflM^  SMl* 
tiite  1M  odlv^Qiiton,'  ja^dallah.  the  Cew,  aaA die Keatftrifcti niAOLBm* 
gioB,  ttaUed^keira.  Sale's  Koran^pag.  2^.  ftoie. 
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are  i^!ken  firom  the  Koran',  and  established  by  gnotlL- 
tions  from  that  bbokr-lEtnd  ai^  it*  is  underBtood  afnong 
Mobatfiinedahs,  to  'contain  the  best  lawVof  grammar, 
It  mtist  fioflow,  fh^l  every,  cpmpbsiticm  which  is  t»t 
in  perfect  lEiccoHiBtnCe  with  it,  u$  iheleganiiatid  ebjec- 
tittttable,  The  absiirdi^  of  proving,  a  book  to  be  di- 
vine from  its  laagtia^'  is  still  mcnre^tppkrent,  '"Pihm 
we  r(nxiember  that  all  language  is  composed  of  chai^^ 
able  dementi,  atid  subject  to  changeable  laws ^  so 
that- a  book  may  be;Co£iSiderQd  ^elegi^qtin  o&e  Wgb^ 
and  rejected -as  inelegant  and  unpolished  in  Another. 
In  adiUtibn  to  this,.it  will  be  admitted,  that  tliemost 
pernicious  sentiments  and  doctrines  may  be  city&ed 
in  lahgu^  smpaSsingly  beautiful.'— A^^n»  th'eKo* 
ratt  living  been  written  in  Arable,  how  could  the 
World  at  large  be  Satisfied  ^of  its  divine  origin?  Th6 
style  of  the  book,  as  one  of  the  chief  evidebees  c¥  its 
inspijration,  has.  been 'most  inapproprtately  chos€n, 
siiice  its  peculia,r  beauty  coidd  only  be  appteeivt^ 
by  ^he  ArcAs,  or  the  fbw  learned,  acqnailkted  With 
thetr  tongue.  If  the  evidence  be  intended'for  none 
but  the  Arabis,  then' the  Koran  is  destined  lor  their 
natioii  only;  and  if  so,  the  book  cannot  be  true,  bi^<miBe 
it  professes  to  be  a  revcilation  for  ijl  naticms^  JjUtly, 
if  tfare.exc^ence  and  merit  of  the  Koran  consist  ip  so 
high  k  degree  in  tbe. beauty  of  its  language,  this  ber* 
t&inlyr  would  b^  perceptible  in  its , translations  ^  but  it 
is  in  the  visions  that,  the  i^efd  poverty  of  the  hobk 
is  especJaDy  apparent.  HeAce  probably,  the  prohibi- 
tion aiiiong  Mohammedans  to  render  the  Koran  into 
any  vernacular  tongue. 
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..-.  Th6  reaso^  «tssigne<i  by  Moslemin  &r*dete[U|ig 
the  ,KoraB  .a  mirade,  are  t^«s  dvuaietxicaUy  oppose^ 
to  the  g^oiinds  upon  ^diich  the  Bihle  may  ^e.  io  opnf- 
sidled.  Mohammed'i  chief  object  was  to  xjubrm  the 
eu  and  to  he^iile  the  mind;  The.  Bible/ pn  thei  con- 
(npry,  uses  a  spee^^  which  all  may  omdiearstand »  and 
dUidains.  enticing  words  of  mism'ji  wisdom.  V  .Yet  it 
will '  be  admitted  by  .every  {pnipetent  and  impartial 
judge ,  that -it  has  a  loftier  style ,  and.  more  beautjAil 
p&s^ages  ia  the  fortieth  a}iapter  of  Isaiah,  than  can 
be^fouiid  in  the  celebrated  second  Smra  of  the  Korab..  ^* 
ThoBibl^;  indeed,  can  well  afford  to  yield  the  ^i^na 
in^  point  of  elegant  composition,  to  .books  .which,  in 
the  absence  df  reid  worth,  require  such:meaEs  tare^ 
CQn^nend  them;  yet,  in  point  of  vigorous  expression 
aAd  innate  power,«as  weH  as  in  simphcity  of  istyle,  ifc 
stands  iinparall^ed.  v 

'.  8.  The  historical  feature  of  the  Old  and  New 
T^tament  has  now  been  examined,  and  the  absence 
6f  this  element  in  the  Koran,  has  beendemonstratecL 
tlie  Bible,  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  God's^  power 
and  wisdom,  has  been  contrasted  with  the  ^Jleg^ 
miracle  of  the  Koran.  We  will  now  iQonsid^  the  in^ 

*••  "VtfrbU  apperti9enMs  a^  humilimo  generh  loqumdi  m  ^tmeti^ 
pmdfmu  et  eaoerpitkB  intmtionem  earuv^,  qm  non  «wU  leoea  iicrd$  «U 
i0i^eret  onmsfi  poptddri  sinu,*'    Aug.  Conf.  lib.  VI.  cap.  5.^  The 

SpmmfhiQ  mq^oQ  Xoyotg,  oAa*  if  dnodei^  rTfevftaroe  nd^htfipLMe. 
LOpr,  11.  1t-5.  '  .  ^     .  .         .  , 

/  *'  da  4pite  howeyer  of  all  the  nispuced  rketorio  of  the  Konux  it 
dediarer  that  BoUe  besid^   Qod  can  understi^id  it.   jJU^  Lv* 

aXft  5l  aJl^^U    Sur.  m.  7. 
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temat  com/HHtion  sjubsisting  between  the  &eve;ral  books 
of  the  New  Teapmenty  ad  opposed  to  the  coiftfya- 
dictory  character  of  the  contents  df  the  ^ran. — 
The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mqtlhew  sets  forth  the 
Lord  Jesiw  as  the  promwerf Redeemei*,  ^ndre'cogiiises 
throughout  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection- the  fhl- 
filment  of  tba  law  i^nd  the  prophets.  *•  The  genea- 
lo^cal  descent  of  the  Saviour  from.  David  and  Abra- 
ham; the  history  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East;  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  as  the  re-edition  of  the  law  oh 
mount  Sinai;  the  numerous  qubtation«(  from  the  (Hd 
Testament;  Christ's  prophecy  regarding  Jerusalem-, 
as  the  centre  of  the  Jewifeh  economy;  —  all  repiresent 
Ghrisit  ^s  the  promised  seedof  Abraham,  The^eek- 
ness  and  humility  of' His  human  nature;  His  charac- 
ter as  the  Messiah  of  Israel;  His  spotless  purity,  and 
holiness  as  the  Lamb  of  God;  these,,  and  similar  fea- 
tures in  our  blessed  Lord's  life,  shiile'forth  with  pe- 
culiar lustre  in  this  Gospel. — Though  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  MarTc  has  some  features  in  common 
with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  yet  befig 
written  with  a  special  reference  to  the  apostolical 
work  aniohg  the  Gentiles,  it  condenses  iselect  portions 
of  the  life  of  Christ  Omitting  frequent  allusions  to 
the  Old  Testainent  and  the  longer  addresses  of  oiir 
-Lord ,  it  vividly  sketches  the  most  important  ^enes 
and  graphically  records  many  of  the  smallei:  incidents, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  distinct  and  pef£ot 

•^  Hence  tlie  constant  repetition  of  the  formula:  I.  22.  Iva  nXtj- 
Q<od^  th  ^Tj^h;  n.  17.  tote  inXrjQiD^  to  ^rj^h;  11.  23.  onong 
nXijQcoO^  to  ^ri^h. 


pictiires^-^  St. . Xtiib^ »  eQvgmww^^  ^^idl:  4;^  ^Kne- 
ruimer  of  Glirist,  go^  tlir6«igli  ilie  li£»  qf  <ksua  .wit)i 
chxoBolQgical  precisioir,  and  ifnbmates  with  the  Ai- 
QW&iou ;  Iiis  object  is  to  ^4^4  /j^^Ar  in  priifT^  the 
gradual  4kveili>p«nent  <)£  ijud^  of  ihe^Godrmati  «refHi«»^ 
to'.thjd  Gentile  cQn^eirts. .  It  jnippUe^  St*  MMt)|9w  jppi 
$tJ  ]C^1>  yet,  so  that.eaieh  of  the  ttee  jiilijitt»mg*» 
po^timi  pMto  own..-— The  Cro^piel  i^ccojdkig  to  St. 
JpAji  :  va3  qot  written  to  any  particular  claas  o^  people^ 
Jl>ttt  to  t|Le  Church  j&t  IjurgCt  ionijbed  as  it  was  intaon^ 
•tiodft  aftj^tirie  destruction  of  J^nsaleou  This  Gos^ 
pe)  wa^  suj^lein^itary  to. the  pitececling  ones;,  onait^ 
ting.whdt  has  in  them  beeii  fully  stated*  it  presents 
^Thrijkt  jn.  a  new^  aspect;  and  starts  9irHh  what  has  been 
miuie  -the:  scoipe  and:£iid  oif^l^e  .oth^r  E^vangelists. 
Henc^.St.  J(^  giv^sall  those  discourses  of  onr-Lord^ 
relatiye  to  His  person,  wd  connection  wiih  the  Fath^. 
Hence  the  dcftailed  eTidence  of  the  re<t^  of  CSprist^s 
Heath  and  Resurrection;  the  (Mnission  of  th€^j[^Eurabl^s ; 
t^e  ration  of  a  few  only  of  the  miradssi  ?  ^  and  lastly, 
the  record  of  the  Saviour*;}  intercessory  |Myer  and 
T^didkqry  addressee  to  SSs*  disciples.  .  ^ 

•     ^6se  four  records. w«re  called  i^  Gc^d^J  of 
.•  ^^  IfatUuikUma  tliu^:  Ilavga  ^Uioafwv  d^a^  ^^'^  fi^*V* 

irdfrr  wtti^ImAnriv,  M  thtf  fbtirfold  imp  of  tb«  eh^bim  constitQle 
th'e.tbiW  of  the  Divine  Majesty  of  Jehor^,  ^o,  4he  "4  G^tpels  sup- 
'e#lt  the  tiitpne  of  liie  irerealed  Majesty  of  Uie  ipcfeuiuCte 'San  of 
God,  agreeably  to  tlie  ancient  riew  of  the  Ghtirclh  .'vhieb  M  i^lhm 
syidtbolicf  rcgpresentation  of  St  Matlihew-tiiicler  tlie  figure  of  «  man, 
.  St'Maik  under,  t^t  of  « lion,  SUjjikfi  under  that  of  an  ^,  BtA  SL 
. Mtt  liBdojt  tiifli  of  an  eagle  l^ce4^ta0Oa^  f^iiAoMtow.  no^^tov, 
«r  ^hiUf,  iufC,  xic2  thK/a^^  WKdokata  nftipLtn^,  ffiia^fffgfta^ 
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Jeiu$  Ghri^  Ur  iatimate  dieir  close  oontiection  and. 
unity..  JpurTnen.  wepe  flioved  by  tbe  Hqly  Ghost  tQ 
write  (he  life  of  Jestis,  dQu^tlesr:bei3aUs9,  onOJndiyL- 
dual. would  have  been  incapable  of  rcpresentmg  all 
its.  fiiiUiess;  since  it  ii^  not  i^thin  the'graspof  a  single' 
mind  to  receive  and  reflect. o^  the  rays  o£. the  ^&im 
of '  righteonineA^\  .  ^ach  JEjvafngeUu^  as  a  distinct 
mirrdfi  reflected  the  ijnage'^of.  the  glory  of  Christ  in 
a  different  Hght;  qach  writing  hr  a  differenjt  da;^  q(. 
readers,  and  with'  a  special  object  in  view.,  ^t  ap^if 
tl\ere  were  ^j  essential  difference  in  the  RedeeiEner's 
(character,  as  severally  ppurtray^d  by  the  fourJEvan- 
gelists,  for  they  were  ^nally  inspired;  yet  each  briugs 
out  one  or  qtjiei:  of  .the  leading  features  of  the  history 
of  Christ,' in  a  {fiiore  promintent  degree.  The  -4c**  0/ 
the  Apostles  together  with  the  Gospels,  fohn^^he 
historical  foundation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Apostolic  writings  represent  Christ  in  fiis  Church 
and  people,  as  the  Son  is  in  the  Father.  ^TheActs 
show  to  ^e  world,-  in  what  manner  Christ  became  t|ie 
Shepherd  of  the  flocl^,  which  was  gathered  mto  oiie 
fold  from  Jews  ^nd  €|«ntile&;  thnsi/  connecting,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  Gospeb  ani  the-Kjow- 
tles.  Some  of  these  exhibit,  the  true  ttatup&i>f^  living 
faitTi  inChris.t  Jesu*;.*'  others  exem^ify  the  wor^g 

0  xa&TJfjiiE70s  in\  tiSv  XeQ(A)^n  "^  —  i'&mxh  '^piTf  tefgdiiiOQqf^  to 
ivayyiXiOf,   Iren,  adv.  haer.  HI.  11.  8. 

^^   This  is  tbe  case  in  tiie  Epistles  to  the  Romans^  Corinthians, 
GaJatlans,  Ephesians  and  Philippiaos. 
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cf  fctlh  hfhbe:^*^  oAors  aga^^ 

ai^  ^^lositieii  of  lli^  #ori4.**  ^  *  ^  i£"^. ' 
We  admit  tint  a  ftiA^  .I&m1l\  *  ^  -  -"' 
be.tniss^,'  if  abaettt  fipoAi  the 
tke  othenTbdimg^g  to*  the'idd|e\iii0^%^^  a 
pitiiaiire  ^i^ply  the  d^ficieue^i^lioiiewi  (Bonnf  setet 
aa  fo)r  iBsiance  the  £foipeb,  mr  the  Jlcft  ef  t^  A{>ta* 
'  tlea,  .or^th?  EpiUle$,  ^diilnfbigtheyatA,  the  i^w  or 
Ikhe  h0pe  of  the  Chdrch  were  ivantingt  the  rest  of  the 
Senpta^  ecndd.fittft  supply  the  deficieti(^.  Thotigh 
we*  wfliingly  admit,  that  iiobj&  might  be  able  tp  ^dib- 
eo¥er,  w)iieh  Uni  ot  meffnber^Gitke  oirganiam  of  Gos- 
1^  thith'  were  wanting,  ^c^  thiidoes  not*a£Eect  bnr 
argmnenl;  siace  the  liaestioA  i&tkotSHbaibooks^we 
majr  deem  necessary  a  pridrt,  but  ."wliether  the  >bx- 
i^ting  iSgripture  form  an^orgiBtiiic  whole.  It  might,  for 
mstanee,  he  difficult  for  the  naturia&t  t6  point  t>ut  a 
gftp,  and  to  specify  a  missing  member  in^he  s^Jstem^'  of 
iiatural  Iscienctf,  jret,  he  would 'nevertheless  be  jus^L- 
"fied  in  insisting  upon  the'  syslb$natic  union  of  4JM  re- 
jfl|peclliye  ^Mnilies  imd  specif  of  botan^^md  zoology.  ^^ 

;  *.*'  Thisjpariteiilarly  in  tlie  Episile^ofSt.  J<diB.  In  Uiase  to  Titai, 

X^otliy,  Fhflemon  and  the  Thessalomanfe  the  -Dicork  of  Christ  in 

-.^Bgle  indiTidnals  and  whole  commamtie«'*  is  nuufe  manifest';  whilst 

iibfi  writings  of  St.  Jade  ami  S^  James  descr^ia  the  new  JUfeJnChrist 

af  opposed  to  the  c^tdal  life,  ^e  snares  apd  sedui^ens  of  th^^imld. 

:^^  Thisthescc|»eertheEpisUes:efSt  Fet^/O^^ 
SeVrews  and  the  beck,  of  Rerelation.  The  lattef.skeiches  th^fitiiTe 
histdi7  of  the  Chnrch  np  to  the  .final  eqnsnmmAit>n  of  Chrifrtian 
hepe> 

•  *^  The  same  argoment  holds,  g^od  as  rejpwds  thi^  014  T«tt^  A 
hook  was  considered  a  reTelationHrboTGod ,  at  iiur  at  H  paiiook  of 
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9.  Moslem  divines^  iave* never  yet  attempted. to 
trace  any  conne<5tion  between  the  114  Suras  of.  the 
Koran ;  such  a  task  would  Be  impracticable^  since  they 
form  a  confused  masl^  of  heterogeneous  mutter.  That 
a  book  with- no  connection  atid  with  direct  cowtra- 
dictions  cannot  be^  foom  God,  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Koran  itself;®^  Und-that  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
made  no  attempt  to  disguise  its  contradictory  <;ha- 
racter,  may  be  inferred  from  thie'^fact  of  their,  having 
recognised  225  instances,  in  which  the  author  ab- 
rogated passages,  previously  revealed,  in  consequence 
of  a  change  in  his  policy/®  In  the  Koran,.  aU  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  are  considered  Moslemin, 
Sur.  m.  GO.  and  y^t  Mohammed  was  ordained  to  be 
the  first  to  confess  Islamism.  Sur.  VI.  14.  At  one 
time,  "Christians-,  Jews,. and  Sabeans"  are  promised 
deliverance  at  the  day- of  Judgment,  as  well  as  -Mo- 
hammedans, Sur.  V.  73.  HI.  109.  at  another,  the  Koran 
urges  a  fierce  and  exterminating  war  ^against  them 
as  "unbelievers,  whose  dwelling  shall  be  hell."    Sur. 

the  theocratical  character  and  expressed  the  hope  of  Israd.  Christ 
is  the  head,  under  which  both  Testaments  are  united;  .each  single 
book  formipg  an  essential  part  of  the  organic  whole,  ^'^ad  tfi  bet 
reci^te  $tiiffletn  aUe  ISBitd^er  gu  tabein,  ttrenn  man  fte^et,  oB  fte  ^-^tifium 
tretben  ober  nti^,  fmtemal  oU  <$(I^Hft  ^^n'^rn  getgt  Sltto.  IE.  21.  9Bad 
(E^rifhnh  t\^i  jfe^rt,  bad  {ft  ntd^t  oi^oftolifd^ ,  tDeim  ed  gleid^  ®t.  %tin  unb 
$att(tt«  lel^rte."    gutter.  •  .     t  ,       . 

"  «dJl  ^  jo^  ^'  ol^y^  .^\yjS^  UJ!;^^^  ^' 

fwu^  U^U^t  aui  Syd^yi  "Will  they  ^tentively  consider  the 

Koran?  Were  it  from  any  other  but  God,  they  would  certainly  hare 
found  therein  many  contradictions."    Sur.  IV.  81. 

••    aWiJfjIcr,  Ucbct  ba«  ^tx^itmi  bed  3glam«  gum  (Svangcltum.  pag. 
361—385. 

CC 
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&L  74.  F&rce;  in  religious,  matters,  is  prohibited  in 
ene  Sura;  Sur.]L257.  in  anotKert  believers  are  eem- 
maoded  to  fight  against  tfie  unbelievers  ^with  whai^ 
ever  force  they  may  be  able*'*  Sur.  vm  40*  €2.  God 
is  said  to  have  implanted-  into  man  power  to  choode, 
apd  liberty  to  aot  for  good  or  evil;. Sur,  XCI.  7.  S.  but 
in  Sur;  VI' 89.  and  el&e^here^  we  read,  th^t  Allah  vrill 
lead  into  error  or  mto  the  right  w.ay»  whom  he  wUL 
19ur.*n.  6;  7.  Tn.  176.  Lastly,  the  duration  of  the  last 
Judgment  is'  estimated  Sur.  XXXn.  4.  to  last  lOOO, 
but  Sur.  LXX.  3.  it  is  prolonged  to  ^0,000  ye!urs!- 

To  tiiese  examples  of  contradictipn$9  we  add  some 
specimens  of  gross  tnistakeS'  These,  accordingf  to  €k^ 
to  the  Koran,  are  commou  to  all  projyhets,  faid  there- 
fore daim*  our  indulgence.  ''We  have  sent  no  apostle 
or  prophet  before  thee,  but  when  he  rejid,  Satan  sug- 
gested some  error  in  hisreadi^."  Sur,XXlL51;*The 
case  of  John  the  Baptist,  amongst  others,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  Alexander  the  Great  is  represented 
as  a  worshipper  of  the  tnie  God,  who  enjojred  pro- 
phetical communion;  whereas  he  was  an  idolater: 
*  pretending  io  be  -the  son  of  Jupiter,  he  caused  coins 
to  be  struck  of  himself  witH  two  hprns^  hence  his 
liame  of  Dhtdkarnain  in  the  KorAn/or.the  master  of 
two  horne.^^  In  his  piarches,  which  are  likewise  mis- 
represented in  the  Koran,  Alexander  came  to  a  place 
"where  the  sun  setteth,  and  he  found  it  to  set  in  a 
ipring  of  bhck  mud.''  •  Another  error  seeins  to  have 

**   \J^j^}^9  dmifato^,  feicornis.   Sur.  XVm.  85— 98.  ha« 
Uen  inyatiablj  applied  to  %  JoJCmM,  Alexander. 
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been  •'suggei^ted  by  Satan,"  when  the  prophef  fabled 
of  the  conqueror  5  riisinga  wall  of  iron  an<i  brass  to 
check  the  mroadi^  of  Gog*  and  Magog.  Not  to  refer 
to  ancient  mythologies,  wWch  severally  embody  tradi- 
tions respecting  the  Deluge,  thePentat^ch  wp,s  resCd 
in  the  day s* of  Mohaipined'  by  Jews  and:  Christians 
throtighout  the  world;  yot  the  Koran  in  describing  the 
flood,  professes  to  reveal  an  unheard-of  secret!  Sur.  XI. 
51.  Again,  the  Israelites  are  stated  to  have  returned 
to  Egypt* after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  take 
possession  of  gardens,  houses;  and  fovintaini&.  Sur. 
XXVl^  57 — :69.  As  samples  of  anachronism,  which 
abound,  we  only  mention  that  Pharaoh  arid  Soman 
are  made  contemporaries,  Sur.  xxvm.  5.  and  the  FzV- 
gin  Mary  is  called  the  sister  of  Aaron!  Sur.  xrx,  17. 
If  the  Koran  being  the  work  of  one  individual, 
contain  so  matiy  contradictions,  anachronisms,  blun- , 
dets  and  incongruities,®''  what  would  have  beeb  the 
result,  had  it  been  written  by  many  authors/  in 
diflPerent  countries ,  languages  and '  ages ,  like  tha 
Bible!  '  /  *  .       - 

^®  We  ayoid  enteriiig  into  further  details  ,^  ref^pring  the  reader 
to  the  Koran  itself,  or  to  Maracc.  Prod.  Pars  IV.  cap.XVH.  FoWa, 
f(daa^  itnpia  ad  superstiHosaf  qu<M  in  Ateorano  contimntar,  ex  parte 
refermtm'.   '  »  . 
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CHAPTEBIY. 

TRINITY  OF  THE  BIBLE  AND  UNITY  OI^  THE  KORAN.  , 

"The  Mo^una/  man  receiveth  not 'the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God: 
for  thej  are  /Mishpess  unto  hiin:  neither  can  Jie  limow  them,  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  dXscemcd."    I  Cor.  H.  14.* 

1.  K  behoves  us  to  approach  this  subject  with 
befitting  reverence,  lest  we  reduce  the  transcendent 
l^Iajesty.  of  the  triune  God  to  an  idol,  the  work  of  pur 
own  imagination.  The  nature  of  God  is  so  fiur  beyond, 
«nd  above  all  similitude  and  comparison^  that  in  at- 
tempting to  consider  it,  we  stand  19  imminent  danger 
of  putting  forth  a  set  of  arbitrary  notions  concerning 
^he  Deity,*  of  making  His  divine  character  the  subject 
of  ordinary  reflection  and  reasoning,  and  of  creatu;ig 
an  image  of  God  which  would  fall  infinitdy  short  of 
Him,  who  ''dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto/*^^  Specially  important  is  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  those  symbolical  anthropomorphisms,  in 
which  the  Bible  transfers  upon  God  human  passions, 
such  as  anger  and  jealousy;  or  human  relations,  such 
as  His  being  the  Father  of  the  human  family,  and 
in  a  special  sense,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  attributes  of  God,''*  have  been  diidded  into  mo- 

'^    " Anthroponxorphiamus  dogmaUeua  i.  e.  ea  cogitandi  ratio  per- 
versa, quae  humani  et  imperfect!  aliquid  ad  beum  transfertur."  Hut- 
'  terns  Rcdirivus  pag,  148. 

^'  Atiributa  divina,  roiifiara  a^ioipiaTa,  i.  e.  conceptus  essen- 
ttales,  quibus  notio  Dei  absolvitur;  n  thej  are  styled  l^  the  old 
dirines. 
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ral  and  mefapky steed;  ^^  tte  n^oral  athibutes  complrise 
His  holiness,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth;  whilst  His 
metaphysical  perfections-  refer  to  the  phyncdl  world 
and  are  known-  as 'His  omnipotence,  omnipresence, 
omniscience,  and  etertiity.  AU  these  perfections  are 
revealed  in  the  Bible  in  due  proportion,  and^wtat  is 
more  important,  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other: 'A. 
But  the  Koran  passes  over  the  moral  attributes,  and ' 
treat's  almost  exclusively  of  the  metaphysical  jperfec- 
tions  of  the  Godhead;  thus  prodjiieing  a.  fesErfuDy  dis- 
torted image  of  the  Divine  nature.  When  the  Bible 
declares;  "  Grod  is  light,"  it  gives  a  symbolical  defini- 
tion of  His  glorious  ihajesty,  ^*  a  beautiful  illustration, 
not  only  of  the  harmony^between  the  divine "nttributes, 
but  also  of  the  manner,  in  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  we  may  analyser  the  glory  of  God,  and 
separately  consider  its  component  rays.  As  by  the 
aid  of  the  prisnu  a  ray  of  light  may  be  reduced  to  its 
primitive  i^olours-,  and  as  we  can  make  one  of  thesd 
colours  the  object  of  distinct  contemplation,  so  n\ay 
we  bring  each  of  the  divine  attributes  tinder  our  se- 

'^'  Attrihuta  metaphysiea  (ph^sica,  naturalia);  and  cMrihuta 
fnorcdick;  to  them  are  added:  attribvia  mixta ^  spirituality,  wisdom 
and  happiness. 

^*  '*Hcvrmonia  attributorum  in  eo  consistit,  quod  omnia  rite  inter 
se .  comparanda  sint,  ne  Uni  tantum  tribuatur,  ut  alterum  toUatvr, 
vel  eyeriatur.  Sic  de  itiisericordia  div.  ita  censendum^  it^  quidi^^am 
detrahatur  jdsfitiae,  et  vice  versa,  d^justitia,  ne  jguidquam  detrahatur 
misericordifte."   Buddeti^  Doginat.  pag^  214. 

^^  The  question,  so  much  agitated  by  the  schoolmen,  whether 
the  difference  of  th^  attributes  Was  real^  or  nomin(dj  wa^  decided  by 

the  old  divines,  to  be  neither  recditer  npr  yet  merely  nominaliter  but 
formaliter,  k  c.  no  real  difference  in  God  Himself,  but  only  necessary 
to  our  apprehension.  This  their  unity  in  God  implies  the  necessity 
of  the  mutual  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes. 
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parate  and  3p6cial'Con8HleratioBi  yet  it  id  the  union 
and  harmqpy  of  t}iese  colours,  which  produce  the 
deBXA  puTQ  and  colourless  ray  of  Jight,  .  Wew  on^  pf 
the  primary  colours  disproportipAahly  strong  and  pra- 
minent,  the  appearance  of  light  would  be  necesswily 
changed.  In  like  jnanner,  if  one  pf  ^he  attributes ^jof 
Grod  be  linduly  set  forth  to  the  pr^udice  of  the  rest, 
we  shall  consequently  have  a  distorted  and  imperfect 
representation  of  the  Divine  character.    ^ 

The  undue  predoniinance' which  the  Koran  giyes 
to  GodVompipotent  power^  preacQts  a  painfully  one- 
sided vie>y  of  the  Divine  character.  In  its  effort^  to 
represent  God  as  an  incomprehensibly  powerful  Deity, 
the  Koran  withholds  the  gracious  and  ..loving  attri- 
bu1)e£r-of  God;  hence  the  fr^id  nature' ^  Isl^isiisxii. 
In  thus  destroying  the  glorious  ^aEmon)^oif  the, divine 
perfections,  tbc:  Koran  deprives  th^,  sinner  of  all.:MFue 
comfort,  as  well  us  of  every •  incentiye  to  a  holy  life^ 
Instead  of  announcing  the  divine  attributes  as  a^ttra^i 
ideas,  after  the  iftanner  of  the  Koraii,  the  Bifek  pre— 
sentil,  them  as  historically  exemplified  in  oreati<«V 
providence  and  redemption;  and  ^although  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  in  themselves,  th^y  thus,  at  once 
assume  an  intelligible  and  practical  form.  In  the 
Koran,  an  unknown  God  speaks  of  what  "he  is  to 
himself,'-  entirely  omitting  what  he  is  ,pleased  to  be 
unto  man.  '•    How  fearfully  true  are  here  proved  the 

/•  "Qualiter  togoori  te?  Coghori  te  ia  te!  Cc^otT  te'non 
sicui  fibi  68,  .lied  cort^  sicut  mihl  es;  et  dqH  sine  t^,  sed  in  te,  quia 
ki  hix,  quae  iUummasti  niQ..  Sicut  eniin  tibi  es,  «oli  tibi  cognotus  es; 
rieot  mibi  es  secundum  gratiam  tuafai^  et  mDii 'cognotifs  es; — ^^.e<>giioTi, 
qudniain  l>etL8  meus  tif  r*  Augustine.  >      ^     ' 
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woi^3,.^WliosoeTer.d^^th  the^Son,  the  same  hath 
noi  the*  Father.''  The  Moslem  indeed -has  not  the 
Father,  lAksA  consoling  name  never  crosses  his  lips; 
and  there  is  so  far  consistency^  since  in  Christ  Jesus 
only,  God  is  a  Father.  We  ask,  what  eo^nfort  can 
the  -brokenhearted,  sinner  derive  from  approaching  a 
Deity,  such  as  described-  in  a  Persian  treatise  on 
Divinity:  "God  is  not  a  body  that  can  be  measured;. 
He  possesses  neither  length  nor  breadth,  depth  nor 
height;  it  is  impossible,  that  there  should  esist  in 
His  nature  any  necessity  to  possess  the  properties 
of  any  thing ;  and  He  is  no.  line ,  that  is ,  a  thing 
which  can  t)e  divided  in  but  one  direction;  nor  is  He 
a  flat  surface;*  that  is,  a  thing  which  can  be  divided 
in  both  directions.  He,  the  great  God »  is  neither 
heavy  nor  light;  He  is  neither  in  motion  nor. at  rest; 
He  is  neither  in  space  nor  in  tiine.  Before  Him  thd 
past  and  future  are  but  the  eternal  present,  atid  He 
is  free  fiK)m  all  properties  of  the  creatures.'l"''' 

Widely  different  from  AUah,  Jehovah  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  His  providence  "declares  His  Almighty 
power  most  chiefly  in  showing  mercy  and  pity.'*  The 
omnipotence  of  God  is  manifested,  by  redeeming  BBs 
peo'ple,  by  ujpholding  them  that  are  ready  to  fall,. "by 
raising  up  them,  that  are  bowed  down,  bygivingmeat 
to  afl  in  due  season,  by  satisfying  the  desire  of  ^ery 
living' soul ,f  by  showing  Himself  nigh  to  all  that  call 
upon  Him,*  l^f  preserving  the  righteous,  knd,by^nally 
destroying  the  evil  doers.  ^^   The  providential  care  of 

•     ^^   Pfander's  Remarks  pag.  11. 

'"  Psalm  LXXVn.  12—15,    CXLV.  8.  13—20.    MaU.  V.  17. 
Act,  XIV.  17. 
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AHah  10  partial,  being.€onfined  to  the  Mohammedans; 
whilst  «Jeboyah  makes  ''His  sun  to  shme  upon  the 
evil  and  the  good^  doing  good,  givingxain  from. heaven 
and  fruitful  seasons  aad, filling  all  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness. 

2.  If  then,  the  Theology  of  the  Koran  be  unsound 
in  its  ie<<  points,  viz.,  the  metaphjsicaj  perfections  of 
God,  still  more  unsound  is  it  as  regards  those  attri- 
butes which  bear  upon  the  mora/  nature  and  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  man.  Islamism  confines  itself  to  those 
points  of  faith)  which  may  be  found  with  more  ^r 
less  clearness ,  in  natural  religion;  but  these  cannot 
lead  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  God: ^*  since  it  is  n'bt 
"Goi  reconciling,  the  world  to  Himself'' who  is  re- 
vealed in  natural  religion,  but  only  the  onmipotent 
and  eternal  Creator,  manifesting  Himself  by  ''the 
things  that  are  made:"  Rom.  l.  19.  20.  The  ^world's 
Redemption  being  connected  with  the  revelation  of 
God,  as  Father,  as  Son,  and  as  Holy  Ghost,  belief  In 
ihB^trmneGod  is  alone  of  saving  eflBcacy.  John  v.  23. 
XVIL  3.  1  John  H.  23.  This  blessed  doctrine  .in  which 
aH  the  divine  attributes  are  practically  displayed  in 
perfect  harmony,  coidd  not  be  gathered  from  nature 
or  reason;  because  neither  of  them  could  anticipate 

^^  **JWe  natiirli^f  ®cttf«fennhrif  t ft  tin  angt bctne«,  butd^  ^etrac^tmiij 
ber  ^atixx  uxCt  ®ef(^|id^te  qudgcbilbf tf «  59f irugtfem  »on  @ott ,  %afi  j»at  bcit 
^drgtiff  tk9  t^cllfomtneirflrn  lIDefrnd  rnt^Mt,  abet  im  funbtgni  SRenfd^en.  nH^t 
^inreid^t  ji^m  ^eile ,  fonbrtrr  nut  ben  9(bfaQ  )?cn  ®ott  batt^ttt%  nnb  bdbiird^ 
bte.Sc^nfu^t  toedt  naci^  be;  ubenia)ur(fci)en  JCffenbant^g.  *^tefe  aUetn  att 
£)ffenfcA?tt>e»ben  ber  IrimMrlf^befeltgenb."  Hutterus  RedrriTus  pag.  12^1. 
*'Kotitia  Dei  fuUuratis  ad  salutem  procnrandam ,  aut  .«albem  danma- 
Uonem  aroendam ,  suftciens  non  est ,  nee  ullus  moitalium  per  earn 
aolam  y^l  ^  salutem  perdujctus  fuit,  yel  perdi^ci  potuit."  Quenstedt  L 
pug.  261. 
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the  mystery  of  Redemption ;  and  it  could  not  be  plac- 
ed before  the  tribunal,  of  mans  fiiiite  intellect;*^ 
i^inee  it  is  revealed  in  lie  Gospel*,  not  in  the  fonu  of 
a  doctifinai  iystem,  but  as  the  merciliit  acbieyement 
of  Divine  love,  wisdom,'  hoHuess,  justice  and  powei*. 
The  triune  God  is  revealed  in  tie  Bible,  asthe'Ffither 
who  t^solves  upon  our  redemption ;  as  the  Son  who 
accomplishes  the  blessed  work,  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  conununicates  its  gracious  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluences to  the  Church  in  all  ages;  hence  the  formula 
of  baptism ,  expressive  of  our  Christian  faith.  To 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity  by  arguments 
drawn  from  reason,  cannot  then  be  our  object,  being, 
avowedly  above  its  power  and  beyond  its  sphere,®* 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  infere^ts  of 
truth,  if  Christian  apologists  and  Missionaries  had 
never  attempted  to  make  this  mysteiy  acceptable  to 
Mohammedans  by  illustrations  and  comparisons,  which, 
morepver,  have  not  always  been  the  happiest  or  most 
elevated.    The  Scriptures  simply  reveal  the  fact,  and 

"®  **My8terium  Trinitatis  quod  est  vneg  rovy ,  vneQ  Xiya^  xal 
vniQ  nctGui  xardkritpif  ex  ratione  naturaH  oppugdari  non  poleBt." 
Quenst.  .   ,  . 

•'  "dd.toiberfjjrtcjt  J)  bem  DenfQefeJe,  baf  tin^til^Ui^  bnn  ®anf 
itn,  bad  ®angc  ^leid^bem  Zf)txU  fti;  2)  bent  ^efe^  bei  (Saufatitfit,  Ibaf 
gmeraticy  tt>ie  aud^  gebad^t;  etne  ittfd<(It(l^f  ^anblung  oufei  ber^tit  etfblgi; 
3)  \tx  3bee  bed  9(BfoIiifen,  inbem  bet  charofter  hypo$taium  enilvebcr  chop  j 
SuflUtged,  fpna(fvUnwlffoinTnened  tf,  bad  tn<Dott  tu<(t 'gebad^t- ttoer^en  !aml, 
obcr  t\xoa%  Sefcntlid^cd  ititb  S^oKfomtntned,  batm  trurbe  btefc^^Ofommenl^ett 
ben  anbem  ^crfoneit  ab^r^n.  ^ad.S'Dgma  ift  balder  aR))flen)tnt ,  M  ftBcv 
aVitrL  IBerflanb  f<td6eiied  $o{htIat  be^  dH^riflrhti^Tn^,  kDenft  bie  (^ott^eit  bed 
€o]^d  itnb  $erfi5iitk^feit  bed  ^etCigen  ^{ied  int  religtdfen  Seicit  itnbi  bei 
^eiligen  €<(nfi  m^tmt\i:a  tjl,  fo  nt^ig  in  feiRet  UKt^ctemlborev  ^rei^eit- 
usb  dtn^ett  an^uflfttm,  dd 'btc  *gktd^«^  in  >er  ^entonfttoH^niiiiVftcttU' 
baren  gret^eft  unb  9)prfel^img.'*  i(^afe. 
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We  idlwM  it  to  be«o;  A#ir  fltif;ir»  aresotftskuBed 
to  nj  lie  caoBci^  tell;  mar  can  ve  imdentaBd  wl^ 
ipfc  ftbocAd  be  esqwctedtoe^iiamit.  A  n\nlMmm  m,  itk^ 
Mrf  miradei^  and  a/acfA  icveioirf  oyrfirifi^  sack  aa 
it  fenad  in  lalamiam,  present  a  mMt  Hmeasooaible 
aaomalj.  Hov  little  this  was  felt  hfthe  ecUau  pro- 
phet  of  tke  Arabst  is  dear-,  from  his  anxiety  to  ex- 
punge from  his  creed,  eresj  artide  which  he  coiiUl 
not  square  with  his  durp  bm  onsanctified  inteDect* 
Aa  the  doctrine  of  man*s  Redemption  is  sointimatdy 
connected  with  that  of  the  holj  Trinirr,  both  %ere 
atcuck  ofU  from  his  system  of  fruth.  The  belief  of 
the  Trinity  will  always  be  rejected,  where  neither  the 
biffd^n  of  sin  is  fdt,  nor  the  authority,  of  JScsriptmre 
acknowledged. 

•As  if  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  holy  my$terie9 
of  our  fiiith,  both  the  dogma  of  die  Trinity,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Iii4:amation  of  the  Son  of  God  were 
grossly  and  blasphemously  misrepresented  by  Mo* 
hammed.  It  would  be  unjust  to  la^  the  teaching  of 
a  Moslem  heresy  to  the  charge  of  orthodox  Islamism: 
equally  unfair  is  it,  to  borrow  from  the  Colyridian 
heresy,— -which  floorished  iij  Arabia  and  was  convicted 
of  M^triolatry, —  and  to  set  fortl^  its  teaching  as  Ik  Chru- 

'  *'  -tlie  philosophical  theory  concerning  the  Aiyo^\  ike  apcieBt 
comparison  of  fire ,  brightneM  and  heat  in  liglit  i  and  the  mjsteorioui 
hannony  of  three  sounds  and  forms,  which  ran  thzoiis^ crea^n, 
hare  bean  vain^  resorted  to«  with  a  riew  to  eliaqdat^  this  nmte- 
rious  dogma. 
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tian  dogeciBL.  -  Mphammad^^  therefore^  from  whom  v^e 
might  have  .expected  u  better  knowledge^,.  is  alonQ 
responsible]  for  this  misrepres^Dtaiion. .  Our  Lord  axid 
His  :A{)ostles  migh^  as  w^U  have  rejected  the  old  db- 
pensation  as  unsoandand  heretical,  because  at  ce):- 
taiii  periods  the  Israelites  v^orshipped^Saa/  and  servr 
ed  the  host  of  heaven.  Mohammed  however  was  de- 
termined <to  reject  certain  doctrines ;  d,ndtheiieretical 
views,  which  were  current  in  hi&.  corrupt  age 'within 
the  Church,  afforded  him  a  plausible  reaspn-forso 
doing.-^Ali*  the  Christian-  Missionary  can  do  in  this 
momentous  dispute,  .is  to  remove  those  efroneous  no- 
tions and  prfijudieest  which  the  Koran  has  taken 
such  pains  to  impress  upon  the  mtnds  of  its  followers; 
and  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  unworthy  of  Go(]l 
in  the  teaching:  that  from  God,  \he  Father  are  all 
things,  that  by  the  Son  axe  all  things  and  that  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  tire  all  things;  and  also  that  it  is  not 
blasphemy  to  preach  "the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  Gqd  and  the  fellowship  oftheHoly 
Ghost r  avoiding  "j^ro/ane?  questions^  upon  so  sacr^ 
a  subject)  and  shunning  illustrations  and  comparisons^ 
with  a  view  to  render  the  mystery  comprehensible  to 
the  limited  powers^  of  human  iikellect.®'. 

^'  "lijsterium  hoc  ex  ni^tarali  rftti<me  aec  a  priori,  nee- a  potto- 
ripri  demoDstrsri  potest;  non  d  priori \  q^uia  Detu  in  se  et  pifbut  ipse 
es^y  in  hac  .imbecilkate  cognosoi  neqmt,  qijioquid  de  Dea  scitu^,  id 
onme  a  posteriori  tantum  ,Bpitur.  N'on  q  pasieriori  h.  e^  ex  operibus 
et  enaturis  Dei,  nuUa  enim  vera  £t  plena  eimilitudo  veL  imago  Trim' 
tatis  in  d'catia^  est  expreasa . . .  lllae^i^  conffruentiae  naturales  et 
analOiUa  rerum  ei'eatanim  cum  hoc  fidei  mysterio  non  divinam  /idem, 

aed  opinioneyn  tantum  humanam  geiierant Imo  ne  quidem  po8- 

sibilitas  liHJU9  mj'sterii  e  naturae  hunine  haberi  potest,  cum  rationi, 
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3.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this  view,  the  Church 
m  her  symboU  endeayours  to  express  the  mjrstery^  as 
set  forth  inScriptu];e;  not  to  embrace  it  with,  the  in- 
teHect,  but  to  protect  it  both  against  Uniknf4ani9in 
and  Trithewn;  so  that  a  ChrisUan  may  possess  sav- 
ing faith .  in  the .  triune  Grod ,.  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  without,  the  knowledge  of  these  4og^aiic  fbrais; 
yet  no  one  can  rejedt  theses  without  rejecting  the  Tri- 
nity. When  modem  theologians  endeavour  *to  shake 
these  venerable  safe-guards  of  our  holj  faith,  we  can 
only  ascribe  it  to  a  secret  leaning  to  Umtartanutn; 
henc6  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  hold  fast  thQ-dog- 
ibatic  repr^seatatipn  of  this  doctrine  in  our  creeds.  ^* 
That  nether  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  nor  tbat 
of  the  Trinity  are  in  themselves  irrational  ^  maybe^ 
inferred  from  the  religious  speculations  .of  Pagan  an- 
tiquity. As  true  religion  commenced  with*  manifest 
tations  of  the  Deity  and  ended  with  the  Incarnation 
ef  the  blessed  Godhead,  so  Paganism  commenced 
with  oracles  and  pseudo-prophetical  revelations,  and 

propria  princ^ia  consulenti:  advtcctav  nod  imq^cmxdf,  absnrdom  et 
impouibileTideatur."  Qtfenst.  Theolog*.  Didaetieo-poleiiuca  VoL  L 
pag.  318. 

**  ^  Fides  Catholica  non  in  hue  loquendi  formula  praeeise  sita 
est,  quod  ires  sint  ptraOnde  in  una  dir.  essentia,  sed  in  eo  ut  sincere 
csredamus,  Patrem,  Filium  et  Spiritum  S.  unum  esse  Deum, — ut  per 
omnia  et  ufntatem  in  Trinitate  et  TrinitalM  in  unitate  venerennir. 
Osfiiiina  illie  loquutionis  illius  neeessitas  statiiitur  a'S.  Ay^ustino: 
lUtera  ab  humanl  eloqnii  inopia,  altera  ab  hUeretieoYnm  Terputia, 
Priifio  dactum  ita  ftiit,  quuni  son  literet  aliter<>  itt  alfquo^saReminbdo' 
explioaretur  itieffleibilis''illa  Unitat^s  ei  Trinitatis  ratio,  non  ut  illud 
d^Bftktr^  seA  ^ne  iaoeretur, . . .  Patet  igitur;  quo  pafito  neceteaiia 
siflt  illae  fbiteulae,  non  quidem  absoltUe,  s^d  ex  hyfHjttkim  ,tnja  de- 
darandae  ig^da^taiy  him  di£p^c«ndae  iteQ6do&^  tametal  bv^oi 
Tideatsr  potior  ease,  quam  illiutf  ratio."  CaloTii  Dog.  IH.  pasT-  ^ 
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ended  with  incarnations  of  the  Deity.  Again,  may 
we  not  go  further,  and  admit  that  «ome  image,  ideal 
or  material,  eiistS:  m  almost  every  fald«  tireed,-  by 
which  the  bl^gftaed  Trinity  is  adumbrated.  •  Wp  find 
in  almost  everyTVIyihology'a  divine  Triad,  and  in 
some  ca^es  even  s^  Monad  in*  connection  with  a^TrtW; 
we  refer  to  the  jPrimurti  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Triads 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  an^.  Scandinavians,  also  to 
the  Neo-platonic  ^i^hilosbpky*  To  this  may  be  added 
the .  renHU'kable  fact,  that  the  Jewish  philosophers 
B.  C.  assumed  three  lights,  three  nances  and  one 
substance  in  God.®*  Errors,  when  universal,  may  be 
invariably  traced'  to  some  perversion  of  truth ;  if  so, 
we  may  recognise  a  cotruption  of  the  Trinity  in  all 
these  Triads,  if  not  in  Polytheism  itself. 

As  far  then,  as  the  philosophico-religious  specu- 
lations of  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  world  have  any  weight, 
we  have  their  testimony,  that  it  is  precisely  tihe  ab- 
stract metaphysical' Monotheism  of  the  Koran  which 
satisfies  neither  faith  nor  reason.  ®*  Waving  however 
the  question,  whether  the  dogma  x)f  the  Trinity  or 
this  rigid  Unitariatlism  be  the  more^  opposed*,  to-  l-ea- 

®^  See  Maraccio  Prodrom.  Pars  m.  cap.  IX.  Ex  veiefum  J9€- 
brdeorwn  doekina ,  SancHs&imae  Wnitatis  MyHerium  comptohc^tur, 
pag.  26—28.  /  *   , 

%th&uhtS  p  vttfoteen  uiib'git  cr^tftiibeii;  tik'fdtmitbttt^h&^t.hvamit^  ^ 
iBtele  ^m^  uim^  fein,  ba$  UxTbnotfitiSmu^  MSSlatatttp^ffipftkaj/^t ' 
SSemunft  ntd^t  htfdtiiqt  uitb  gerobe  baim  t^ertoorfeif  tDcrbcn  vx&flt,  toem  t^im 
bet  lDeit!Bajr!eit  ooer  UnbenfBavfett  dnet  htftivainttn  ^ox^ti[vmq  wn 
(&m  bit  Stebe  tfi.  S)ag  bie.  (^piO^Ht  dint  fpetfon  fit ,  i^  thtn  haS  gang  mtb 
got  Unbenfbare,  buTc|aud  Qntemunftige ,  unb  aUtx  tpal^ren  @)}dfttIattoit 
<l^tg'egengffe|tf.  lD«f  ^ott  ntc^t  9^etif(^  getoorben,  i^  e^cn  bat  S^ibet « 
ftnnige.''    9fU^tx'S^  Oefammcltt  ffierlc  pag.  997. 
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•on,  let  it  si^ce  us  to  knowand  toiied  that  the 
HoljTriiutT  u  what  the  hiiinan^4»tpncti«Dyn€Mif. 
Indistiiiet  and  undefined  a«  iierethe  leagings  ex- 
pvessed  in  Pagan  errors,  and  iar  beyond  the^power 
of  human  reason  to  anticipate,  yet  they  g&T»  loud 
utterance  of  the  real  wants  of  man.  x 

'  Lastly,  our  opponents  haye  in  themisdres  a  qpe* 
oies  of  unity  in  trinity,  which  though  unable  ta  un- 
derstand, they  will  have  some  difficult  to  deny.  We 
do  n^  allude  to  the  hmn^i  constitution  in  its  three- 
fold aspect,  as  an  illustration  of  the  Divine  Trinity,* 
hdt  ^e  would  ask  those,  who  consider  that  doctrine 
unreasonable,  to  explain  how  the  hittnan  spirit  ac|s 
upon  the  ntd,  and  how  the  soul  acts  upon  the  bodt^: 
let  them  define,  how  .their  reoionabk  thoughts  upon 
the  Trinity  produce  the  words,  with  which  they  op- 
'pose  the  truth ,  and  how  these  words  caH  forth  cor- 
responding thoughts  in  th^  minds  of  others,  and  when 
they  have  satisfactorBy  explained  this  mystery,  we 
will  undertake  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  holy 
Trinity.®^  ^'Ifl  have  told  you  of  earthly  diings,.  said 
our  Lord,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if 
I  teU  you  of  heavenly  things?'*. 

hit  unflatt^affe  9(nna^mc  eincr  etpigfn  ^c^dt^fvng ;  2.  erletd^tnt  brn  9ts 
Mttn  bcT  Cffeodarttng  ®otte9 ,  o^ne  onfjitoie^  bol  JBt^Mtn  femer  tbu 
nfotf^Utt^UH)  3.  telft  ®ott  in  frtner  CfmBatung',  thd^efonbere  tnr  ®ol^, 
•li  vtH  vrnoanbi  nal^e ,  o^ile  aufiu^efteti  hit  SfHt  bet  Xbumtfii^Uit  femri 
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CHAPTEEV: 

CHRIST  THE  SON  OF  feOD  AND  XOHAWiED  THE  SON  OF 
ABDAIXAH.  * 

"What  fellowdiip  hatli  righteouaiiess  "^ith  unijghteousnest?    ^d 

what  coiSununionhatli  light  with  darkness?    What  oontford  h&th 

Christ  with  Belial?    What  fiath  he  thai  belieyeth'^th'an  infldel? 

2Cor.  VI.  14/15*      •        :  -. 

•    .  .  •  .        *  ■■ '    * 

!•   The  eoinparison  which  devolves  upon  us  in 

this  chapter,  is  of  a  character  from  which  we  naturally 
recoil;  but  the  interests  of  truths  alid  the  arguihents  of 
our  adversariea  compel  us  to  point,  out  the  ihfinite 
diflference,  existing  between  the  prophet  i>f  the  Ara^$ 
and  the  Memah  of  the  world:  since  it  is  against  ihe 
Divine  Sonship  of  the  Redeemer ,  that  the  Koran 
cjiiefly  levels  its  concentrated  wrath.  The  ,*Koran 
asserts  that  Christ  is  nothing  but  a  messenger;  Sur. 
V.  79.  those  are  infidels^  that  confess  Christ  th6  son 
of  Mary  to  be  truly  God.  Sur.  V.  19.  Allah  has  no 
son,  Siir.  XXITT.  93.  and  the  impossibility  of  this  is 
proved  from  the  fact  of  his  having;  no  partner.  Sur. 
Lxxa.  2.®®    It  is  foreign  to  our  intention  to  exhaust 

^^  "Qffendi  se  ^'unt  Mahumetistae,  quod  Deo  filiom  denium  cum 
uxore  non  ntatur ;  quiUi  filii  vox  in  Deo  non  possit  diyiniorem  habere 
significatipnom.  At  ipse  ^lahume^us  Inulta  Deo  ascribit  non  miilin 
indigua,  ^ara  91.  uxorem.  habere  diceretUr:  puta  manmn  ipsi  frigidam 
esse,  idque  se  t^tu  expertiun:  gestari  insellk  et  his. simili&.  '  Nos 
vero  cum  Jesum  Dei  filium  dicimuB ,  ^o'c  significamus ,  quod  ^s^  ci)m 
eum  Yerbum  Dei  dicit :  yerbuBi  e^iim  ex  meate ,  suo  quodam  modo 
gignitur :  adde  jam ,  quod  ex  Tirg;iiie ,  sola  Dei  opera-Tim  pattfmam 
supplente,  naius  est,  quod  in  coelum  eyerius  Dei  poiestate ,  quae  et 
ipsa.Mahumeti  confessa  ottendunt  Jesum  siBgtllflCfc^quedam  jure  Dei 
fOium  appellarT  posse  et'debete.'*  0rot.  de  veritat.  reU^.  Christ.* 
pag.  288.  .  •  ^      '  . 
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the  subject  in  all  its  Bearings;  all  that  W0  contem- 
plate»  is  to  fqmish  hints  and  supply  materiils  for 
the  inexperienced  Missionaiy,  or  any  ^er  Christian 
man  who,  may  have  occasion'  lo  suSt&ih  ui  ai^g^umcsit 
with  Mohanmiedans  oh  thefie  momentous  subjects. 
The  Dltine  Sonship  of  Christ  may  be  sometimes  pnOv- 
ed  from  the  admissions,  whicli  Ufe  Kitfan  1ia9  has- 
arded,  respecting  the  dignity  of  "the  son  of  Mary,** 
That  mode  of  reasoiiing,  which  (carriea  the  argument 
within  the  camp  of  our  opponents  and  fights  with 
^eir  weapons,  if  ably  conducted,  .is  one^of  t£he  most 
powerful,  which"  can  be  adopted;  and  is-  moreover 
accompanied  with  this  singular  advantage,  that  ih^ 
Koran  is  proved  to  be  inconsist^t  and  false,  if  its 
admissions  do  not  imply  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God.  .  ^ 

"When Christ  is  styled  **the  Wbrdy'  not  only  His 
pi^phetical  character,  but  also  His  pre-existence  with 
the  Father  js  .admitted.  *  If  Jesus  be  the  Word,  in 
the  sejase  of  St.  John,  from  whom  alone,  Mohammed 
could  have  borrowed  the  expressionr.  He  must  have 
been  with  God  from  the  beginnings  and  by  Him  all 
things  "were  made.  Christ  could  not  be  the  Word, 
if  he  was  not  God  or  the  Son  of  God ;  Mohammed 
therefore,  either  declared. a  falsehood  when  he  ad- 
mitted Christ  to  be  the  Word,  or  he  is  wrong  in  de- 
nying Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.*** 

'  9*  **Si  interrogatuff  i^s  a  Samceno,- quia  sit  Christus?  responifi  ei: 
Verbum  Dei ,  neo^  cxistimes  peccare  quia  et  v\Mrbum  diciUir  in  Scfip- 
tUTa  et  brachium  et'  potentia  Dei  et  multa  alia.  Vicissem  aatem  in- 
terro^<  iptuin  et  tu:  a  Sqiptura  quid  dicitur  Cbristus?  Turn  forte 
Tolet  interrogare  te  et  ipse  aliad ,  cupiens  sic  eflfhgare  te :  nte  tero 
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Again  >Mc>luunmed  havmg  asseited  Sw/LXL 
6.  that. his  <;(Hni^g  had/been  -predicted -by  Christ, 
clearly  achiuts-  the  dignity  of  Christ  as  a  prophet, 
and  thd  divine  .  cl^acter  of  Uie  New  Testainent. 
Jesas,  whose  {m>phBtieal  Qharact.er  is<thus,gtanted» 
asserted  more  than  ooce,  that  He  is  .the  $on  df  l^od, 
and  that  He  ^iid  the  Father  are  one,*  His  testimony 
of  Hims^lft  must  eqoally  be  true;  if  it  be  not,  Chpdst 
could  not  have  been  a  true  prophet,  and  Mohammed 
*  *  "*    • 

tu  r^spondens  ^i ,  dooec  utique  respondeat  IUm  ,  dicens:  ^  Sci^ptura 
mea  .Spiritu^  et  VeTbum  Dei  dicitirr.'  Dtim  rursUs  inlerroga  ip9«m: 
yerhum  a  Soriptura  tua  creat«nine  an  increatum?  £t  sic  dicat:  in- 
creatuin,  4i<^  ipsi:  £cce  consentis  mihi ;  onme 'enim  nojicreattun  sed 
increatum  Deus  est.  SI  autem'dixerit:  ereata  esse  Verbuiff  ei  Spifi-. 
tum,  turn  quaere:-  ^t  qim  crttavit  Verbum  ei  Spiritum?  quod  nece^i- 
tate  coactus  respondent :  Deus  ipse  Vn'eavit ;  turn  tu.  rursus :  ergo 
antequam  creavit  Beus '  Spiritum  et  ■  Verbum ,  nbn  liabuiC  '^iritum 
neque  Verbum?  Quod  (fauifi  audierit,  fugi^t'  a  ie*,  non  habeni,  ^uoA 
respondeat.  Disceptantes  enim  sunt  tales  secundum  SaracenoS'*^ 
oHUiino  aboininabfles  etali^ecti.  Quod  si  vefo  iu  intenrogatus  fiieriA 
a  Saracebo :  VertM  Dei  creatne  sunt  an  inereatat  '  Haec  enim  pro- 
ponunt  adrersus  n6s'  Sa^aceni  problemata ,  potentius  Yolentes  .08tep<« . 
dere  creatum  Verbum,  quod  non  est.  £t  si  dicas  :\  creata,  Jioet  tibi ! 
ecce  dicis  creatum  Dei  Verbum.  9i  autem  dicas :  increata,  dioet  tibi: 
*quoniam  ecce  omnia  verba  Dei  increata  quidem  sunt,  Dii  autem  non 
sunt.  Ecce  tu  confessus  es\  quoniam  Christus  Verbum  estpei,  non 
Deu^  est.'  Propter  quod  nequ6  "breata  dicas,  nequ^  increata^  sod  sic 
responde  ei:  ego  itnfjmi  ^olum  Fer^um  Dei  confitebr  inpreatum  entf, 
onuie;n  autem  'Striptni^m  meam  non  dico  Xoyavg  i.  e.  vecba ,  sed 
^TJfAartc  i.  e.  sermones  Dei.  Et  Satacenus :  qualiter  dicit  *David : 
verba -Domini  casta?  Die  el,  j^uod  propheta  trQpolice:  iocUtus  sit,  .et 
non  oyrologice,  i.e.  non  pri^ria  et  firma  verborum  significatione." 
Disceptatfre  Christiani  et  Saii^^ni,  Joan.  Damasceniift  pag.  477.  e<£ 
Bas.   With  tliis  may  be  coiiipar^ :  ^^-Respoildet  QelaUddiDus :    jgfMt 

^  RjUu  ijJL^;  ft?^  aJUt  &JLX;  'tiofmnatiis  eat  Verbum  2>0t, 

quia  ereatua  M  per  Oerbum,  Eeto.   S^d  hoc  raodo  omnia  dici  poterunt  - 
Verbum  Dei . . .    Eadom  ratione ,  qui  per  aquam  mundatur ,  aqua  di* 
cendus  erit ;  et  qui  ignem  calefit,  ignid :  dt  qui  per  pharmacum  sana- 
tur,  pharmacum  appellandus  erit."   Maraccio  Prod.  Pars  HI.  pag.  61. 

DD 
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in  dedaring  Bim  to  be  mlA;  has-praved  Imnself  a 
falm  wunesft.--^  Christ  is  also  -stjjed,  in  the  Koran, 
the  Spirit  of  God;  Siir«  iv.  169*  whilst  Uie  first  man 
Adam  is  said  onlv  to  have  recei¥ed  of  the  divine 
breath. .  If  the  Spirit  proceed  from  God,,  and-  if 
Christ  be  that  Spirit,  the  Koran  establishes -iJie  Di- 
fynity  of  "'the  son  of  Mary-.**  Supposing  hbw^Yer^  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  only  Jta^  in  Christ,  it  would  at  Lea^t 
ittiply  what  is  otherwise  stated  in  t^e  Koran,  '^.  that 
Christ  was  a  true  prophet:  for  the  Hblj.S{Hrit  can 
neither  dwdl  in  a  &lse  prophet,,  norspeak  false  things 
ihrough  a  true  prophet'.  If  therefore^  Christ  had  the 
Spirit  of  God*  tod  spoke  through  the  safn§  H6ly  Spi- 
rit, aU  that  He  said  of  His  coming^ fircmi  God,  and  of 
His  equality  with  the  Father,  must.be  trae.  Christ 
then,  was  ^ther  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in^that 
case  the  testimony  of  the  Koraq  is  false;  or>  He 
was  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  this  case,  His  record 
of.  Himself  is  triie;  and  Mohammed,  thus  in /vain 
denies  His  Divine  character  and  Sonship. 

The  son.  of  Marj-  performed  many  miracles,  as 
the  Koraji  ^x^resses  it,  ''by  the  permission  of  God.*" 
•If  miracles 9  therefore,  can  only  be  performed  by 
persons  who  receive  the  .gift  from  God,. they  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  is  preach- 
ed. The  mirades  of  Christ  then,  were  seals  to  the 
truth  of  .Sis  teaching.  In. His  teaching  .fie  opeidy 
declared  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Most  ^gh  God  ; 
if  this  His  teaching  be  true,  that  of  Mohsynmed  must 
be  fels.e;  If  on  the  contrarj'  the  teaching  of  Moham- 
med beafue,  that  of  Jesns  must  he  false. ' '  As  the 
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testimony  of  Christ  is  proved  by  miracles,  the  testi- 
mony of  Mohammed,  which  has  Qo  such  seal,  must 
be  fali^;  for^if  CUrist  be  not  tbe  Son  of .Qod^  God 
ha»  put  His  seal  to*  a  felse  tes^oxiy*  As  God  cannot 
attest  what  is  ^eJse-,  Christ  could  have*  wrong^  no 
miracles;  and  if  He  wrought  xiiT'niiracleat.tlie  Koran 
is  a  false  Witness,  and  Mohannned,  who  wrote  it,  a 
false  prophet..  -  ,    . 

Again,  our  Lord  is  genepally  called  ""the  son  df 
M^ry:'*.  From  this  extraordinary  appellation,  it  ap- 
pears, tltat  Mohammed' did  not  consider  Jesus  the  Son 
of'Jofeepk,  nor  indeed,  haye  we  any  suspicion  throwp. 
out  on  this  subject,  in  any  part  of  the  Koran;  on  the 
contrary,  Mary  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  woman  who 
preserved '  her  vurginity.  Sur;XXl.-M.  Her  inuna- 
culate  and  marvellous  conception  is  fully  admitted, 
and  she  is  held  up  as  the  most  distinguished  person 
of  hegr  sex,  beloved  of  Gt>d^  praised  as  a  miracle  and 
honoured  in  all  ages.  Sur.  m.  42.  God  appointed  the 
Son .  of  Mary  and  His  mother  for  a  sign.  Sur.  xsm. 
52,  That  Mohammed  did  not  look  upon  Joseph^  as 
the  father  of  Jesus,  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  he 
i&.  not  even  so  much  as  once  mentioned  in  the  Koran. 
Yet  if  we  had  no  further  evidence  of  Mdhammed's 
admissicmvof  the  supernatural  qrigin  of  Christ,  the 
standing  aj^etiation  of  '"the  son,  of  ilfoay  would  in 
itself  ,^  be  sufficient  to  mark  Him  as  the  Son  of  God. . 
The  ancient  oriental.  ci\stom,  which  prevails* to  this 
day,  of  always  associating  a  m^n's  name  with  .that  of 
his  father,  jpgrove$(  that  Moliainmed  held^  that  Jmu 
had  no  eartUy&ther;  shice/ against  all  iKS9<ge»  ancient 
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and  modern ,  he  cafis  Christ  **  thd  son  of  •  Hafy," 
th^eby  indicating,  that  he  had' bo  earthly  fktber; 
we  nviy  therefore  regard  this  sitignlar  departure  firom 
a^  customary  practice,  as  tantEunoutit  tov ealling  Him 
the  Son  of  God.  ^ 

•'  2.  Mohammed^  ^evating*  himself  ito  .the  saine 
position  as  Christ,  challenges  the  world  to  ei;amme 
his  claims,  and  to  ascertain,  by  what  evidence,  his 
pretensions  to  he  considered  the  J)rpphet  of  thfe  last 
age«  are  jsupported.  His  foUowers  urge  two  thiiigs  on 
lus  behalf,  viz.  the  miracles  he  is  saidtoiiaveplerform- 
ed,'  and  the  prophecies  which  are  alleged  to  have  been 
£;^filled  in  his  person.  A^Mohamtned  was  cbn^iclered 
tfie  greatest  of  the  prophets,  lie  was  also  represented 
as  having  performed  more  miracles  than  all  of  them.  *^ 
The  commencement  of  the  old  and^  new  dispensation 
were  Acknowledged  in  the  Koran  to  be  miraculous; 
and  although  Mohammed  constantly  excused  himself 
for  not  working  miracles,  yet  his  foUoww^  t^ould  not 
resist  ftirnishing  Islamisnr  with  thifi(  itodisjpensable 
prerequisite  to  every  creed;  and  thus  it  came  about, 

VJuf  /^^a3'  :  "*$!  recenseremus  omnia  miraeula  et  sign^  ejus,  de  quibus 

mehtioncm  feccfUnt  historic!  iji  libris  suis,  certe  excTesceret  tomus. 
Kam  propheta  nosfer  £^stiie  memoriae  reliqliog  prophetAs  in  siulti- 
tlidine  miraculorum'superaTitw  £t  quidam  auqtoi:e»  assieruDt,  mira- 
cold,  ejus  ad  mimenmi  millen'arium  pcrvenisse.*'  Author  of.  the  book 
^ Jl^  O^^  de  jignis  difectiofiis.  karac.  Prod.  ]^«  II.  pag.  30. 
Some  authors  count  4440,  others'  60  tnillioiM  6f  mirades. 
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that  as  early  as  the  second  centurj^,  when  the  first 
biographers,  of  Mohammed  appeas'ed,.  the  propfa^t*^ 
life  was  so  overcharged,  with  miraculoius  tales,  that 
even  ijujt  keenest.Eurapean-  eye  is  oftea-mx^bble  t^  dis-^ 
tingui^kbetween- historical  iac.ts  and  legendary  fictions. 
As  jaji  act. of  justice  .to  our  oppon&i;its,:.we*giv6  some 
of  thq  currendy  received  miracles  of  Mohammedl 
-  .-  A  camel  weeps  and  is  calmed  at  the  touch  of 
Mohammed;  tKe  hair  grows  upon  a  boy's  head  wh^n 
the  prophet  lays-  his  hand  upon  it;  a  horde  is  toured 
from  «tuQ^bHng;  the  eye  of  a  soldier  is  healed  and 
made,  better  than  the  other.  He  marked  his  sheep 
in  the  ear  „  and  the  species  retains  the  mark  to  this 
day;  he  milked  an  emaciated  goat  with  marvellous 
success.  A  stick  turns  into  a  sword;  one,pal'm-tree 
sings,,  another  walks  up^with  a  great  noise  and  .bears 
testimony  to  Mohammed's  Mission.  On  his  entrance 
into  Mecca,  his  majesty  the  prophet,  was  scduted  by- 
all  mountains  and  trees,  sayings  ""  Peace  be  with^thee, 
0  prophet  of  God  !"•  *  He  put  his  toes  andfingerS 
over  empty  vessels,  and  so  copious  were  the  fountains 
flowing  fix)m  his  extremities,  that  camels  were  in  dan* 
get  of  being, drowned;  or  he  spits  intp  a  pool  of  water 
and  it  becomes  sweet.  He  fed  130  men  upon  the 
liver  of  a  sheep ,  and  two  dishes  remained  ovej  and 
above  what  they  had  eaten.  Once,  a  million  of  people 
were  fled  oh  a. few  leavers  and  a  lamb^  and  many  frag- 
ments were  left.  On  a  differ.e])t  occasion,. eighty  men 
fed  upon  a  crust .  of  bread  which  Mohasamed  had 

^/   Mishcat  Vol.  n.'pag.  717.    Achmed  itbn  Abdolhalimi's  Apo- 
logia pag.  382.  classifies  .the  miracles  .of  MohammecL  . 
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\AjdBsei.  A  ^romjiii  hiving  offertd  hm  xi(elted:  butter 
fr^m  aleiithem  bottle*  tfa^  butterVcoiitmii^*to.fl6w 
till  the  iH^mfiv^  pressed  it,  luid  it  is.  added^  the  bottle 
wotfld  stiU  flow,  had  the  woman  ab^taioe^  from  squeex- 
mg  It.        •  /.  • 

.  Aiiother  miracle»  the  returniiig'jolthe  aiia,  is  re- 
lated in  the  followiiig  maimer; -^ (hie  day*  kis.mi^efitj 
the  {HTophet  had  laid  his  blessed  hectd  on  the  i^irts 
of  jili*il  cloak  and  slept,  and  recehing  a  ^etehuidn  he 
wrapt  up  his  head  in  the  cloak,  Imd  was. engaged  in 
Iieaiioig.  4^e  revelation  till  the  sun  had  'xi^arly  gone 
down.  When  be  had  receited  hii^  revelation,  ]^e  got 
up,  and  said,  'Ali^  have  you*  performed  the  evehiipg 
prayersf  He  said,  'NOf  O  pn^het  of  Go4,'  feriHSQidd 
not  reteove  thy  blesked  head  from  the  skifts  of  my 
4oak«*  His  majesty  then  sfiid,  '0  Lord,  b^g  back 
the'sun/  *  Asinan.  said,  by  God,  I  saw,'  that  the  ann 
veturned  and^  got  high.  And  after  Ins  majesty  had 
'perA)rmed  the.  prayer,  the  sun  w6nt  dowa  again/ 
Once,  MphatxHned  went,  accompanied  by  his  followers^ 
wha  were  a  large  number,  to  the  bouse  of  Abdalliih. 
After  he  and  All  had  «aten  of  the  di^h  prepared  for 
him^  Consisting  of  a  roisbsted  lamb,  he  gave  it  to  his 
{(dlowers,  uid  they  aO  ate  and  were  satisfied,  leaving 
n^ything  but  the  {^nones*  Th^y  said  tben;  ^0  prophet 
of  €ro<l,  we  want  some*^  milk  lo  drink/  EQs  ms^eisty 
having  spread  hiis  handkerchief  oy^  ihe  bones  said, 
^  Lord,  in  like  manner  .as  Thpu  didst  send  Tl^ 
Uessing,  on  diis  animal  ap,d  satisfy  ^s  mth  its  meitt, 
so  bless  it jagain,  and  do  such  an, act,  that  vfh  may 
*'  .Msracc.  Frodrom.  Pan  H.  cap.*  VL 
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drink  of  its  milk.'  Accordingly  through  the  divine 
power,  flesh:  grew  on  those  bone»,  and  the  aniijial 
began  tQ  move,  an^  got  up,  and  its  udder •t>9QaQi^ 
fuU  of  milk. '  They  then. all  drank,  ;and  filled  besides 
all  the  basins  In.  the  houpe  with  its.  milk J^^?,    .^ 

It  is  superfluous  to  multiply  specimens,  pt  te  en- 
large upon  the  frivplous ,  and  .puerile  character  of  the 
miracles  .ascribed  to  Mohammed.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of- proof  for  any  one  of  them;,  but  cotild  it 
even  be  proved,  that  Mohammed  had  wrought  mira- 
cles, he  would  fitiU  be  what  he  w^s  before,  mz.  a  false  . 
prophet,  >dio  ''speaks  his  own  words  and  prophesies 
out  of  his  own  heart;*'  for  miracles  qione^  furnish  no  , 
proo£  of  divine  Mission,  since  they  may  be  performed 
by  false  prophets,  to  establish  false  doctrine,  through 
the  agency* of  Satan."*  But.  the  prophet  himselfvre-^ 
peatedly  asserts,  in  the  clearest  possible  }^tnguager 
that  he  nerer  possessed  the  pawer.of  workijag  ndi:a- 
cles,  declaring  that  he  was  hot^a  worker  of.  Qiir$M;lQS, 
but  was  conunissioned  only  to  preach  ;?^.-r- we  must 
therefore  either -believe  Mohammed  and  reject  the. 
above. miracles,  slb  mere  fabrications,  or,  beUeve  the 
miracles^  and  reject  hini  as  a  lying  prophet. 

SL  It  is  admitted  by  the  Koran  that,  the  divine 

*'  PflMider's  BWn4i^  pag.  23—30,  Hayat.ul  Kulub  Vol.  JL 
leaf  126:  127.  *  -  ' 

•*  Deut.  Xin.  K-5.   2  The$8.  H  9.    2  John  IV.  I,    Rev.  tUSL 
13.  Ur.  Exod.  VII.  22* .  2  Tim.  m  8,  Ajct.  VUI:  ^. 

^jjjuo  ^Ju  b<  U^y  idit  JOft  But.  Xm.  50.  See  aiao 
Xm.  8.  XVn.  '92—95.  VL  57.  58.  109. '  XXL  5— 6. . 
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Mission  of  our  Lord  ^as  accrecKied  bjr  mnrades ;  bilfc 
the  question  ari&es,  whether  thej  arcsufficient  to  prove 
fits  Divine  character  or.  not.  Before  thilB  oan  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmatiTe,  it  must  be  decided,  whether 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  ca4  in  any  way  be  com- 
pared with  thosd,  wrought  by  prophets  and  apostles 
who  claimed  no  such  distinction;  and  here  it  wittibe 
granted^  that  ou|*  Saviour's  miracles  differ  /  not  so 
widely  in  character,  from  those  wrought  by  th'eprophets 
of  the  CHdr  and  the.  Apostles  of  thekNew  Testament, 
as  to  bear  no  comparison  with  them'4  on  the  coptraiy 
there  As  a  great  similarity  to  tbent  The  highest 
order  of  miracles,  that  of  raising  the  dead,  was.wrought 
by  messengers  of  God,  who  laid  no  claim  to^Diviiiity. 
A  second  point  to  be  decided ,  before  we  admit  our 
Lord's  miracles  to  be  a  conclusive  proof  ofHis  Divine 
character,  is  this ;  ^whether  there  b^  any  exten^al-mark, 
through  which,  miracles  wrought  by  Grod,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  miracles  wrought  hy-satanic  agency. 
As  rcfgards  this  question,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  cases,  they  are  perfectly  alike;  Exod.  vm.-  1  J; 
in  some ,  a  criterion  is  added ,  which  i^  too  Vague  to 
be  generally  /tpplicable;  Deut*  xin.  1 — 3.  in  ethers, 
the  power  by  which  miracles  are  wrought,  will  not  be 
revealed  before  the  day  of  Judgment.  ^latt.  v^l.  23. 
24.  Again ,  miracles  are  wrought  by  the  powers  of 
darkness^  without  any  distinguishing  mark  being  given, 
as  to  the  source  from  t^henoe  they  sjpriijg.  Lu.'  XL 
19.  Matt.XXiV.2. 

Again,  if  miracles  were  meant  to  prpve  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ,  He  and  His  Apostles  would  undoubt^ 
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edly  have  appealed  to  them ,  as  unerring  credentials 
of  Hfl  Dirine  character.  Our  Lord  indeed  appealed 
to  His  workif  but  not  exclusively  to  those  o£  a  mira- 
culous character^^*  When  asked  wh^er  He  was  the 
proimsed  Messiah,  Jesus- refers  to  His  mighty  deeds; 
hut  r^heassing  thes/e  in  gradation,  H&signifies^the  last 
mentioned  to  be  the  highest  and  most  convincing-r-*^to 
the  poor  tfee  Oospel  is  preached."'^  The  Apostles 
also  refraiiied  froih  appealing  to  the  miraples  of  Christ, 
as  an  irrefragable  evidence  of  His  Divine  nature.  ^^ 

'  Again,  if  miracles  were  alone  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish His  -Divinity,  <^hrist  would  have  desired  «their 
becoming  2A  extensively  known  as  possible-:  in  many 
instances,  however,  we  know  this  was  just  what  He 
sought  to  prevent*  Matt.  IX.  30.  XIL  15. 16.  Miracles, 
moreover,  failed  to  accomplish  their  object,  for  Christ 
had  to  upbraid  the  cities,  "wherein  mo«*  of  Hie.  mighty 
works  were  dome,  because  they  repjtjnted  not/'  Heiu^e, 
our  Lord  uniformly  repels  a  craving  after  signs  and 
wondejs;  complying  in  no  one  instance  with  the  ror- 
peated  request  to  show  "a  sign  from  heaven.''  Wheij 

^^.  When  Christ  speaks :  ra  fgya.S  iym  noiei  ftagrv^sZ  w^l 
iuov  on  6  natiiQ  fie,am(TxaXx^: -or  when  He  exhorts:  di^  ru  iQya 
ttVTa  nujteveri  ftot,  He  refers  to  His  miracles,  but  not  to  them 
alone.   JohjiV.  36.   ^IV.  11. 

*^  Matt.  XI.  3— "5.  with  this  eiimaa  He  refers  likewise. to  the 
prophecy,  in  which  His.  diyine  glory  and  excellency  is  set  forth: 

'^V^^  '^'3?5  n;n;pr)b:^  ^t^:  isaiah'xx;xv.  2.  LXi..  i.  2.  ' 

••  Where  this  seems  to  he' the  case:  die  Xoyog  (WtJjQietg^  spoken 
by  the  Lord ,  and  confirmed* unto  tis  by  them  that  heard  Him,'  is  the 
chief  thing;  ajtffmtfjiccl^gofrto^'  ioif.^eoC  ofjpiBCot^iB  xcet  r^jpaqi; 
nai  nomAseu^  t^vjfifiBOi  is  superadd^:  Christi  e8t,,tesUuri:  Do'esf^ 
avf€nifii«§t%;QBTp]  iwtimonium  suptraddete"  -Hebf.  0.  3.  4.  BeQg. 
Gnomon  ad  loc.  > 
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at  one  tinia  He  had.  wroiigkt  a.  denize  miracle ,  and  a( 
another,. cured  a  man,  who  was  possessed^ l^lind»  aad 
dumb,  the  Jews  ask, ""  what  Btgnsho west  thou  then  .thai 
we  may  see  imd  beKeve  thee  J"  When  thejr  reiterate  tlieir 
demands,  our  I^ord  mvariably'  directs .  their -attention  ie 
the  ^ngtU  9f  ih^  ti^m'  in  whicli  they  livedo  io  4be 
singular  dignity  of  His  person,'  to  ^3ji&  death  -and  r«^ 
Mrteetim;^^  and  when  Herod,  on  the  eye  of  these 
crowning  signs  of  £Cs  wonderful  lifip ,  hoped  la  have 
seen  a  nnracje  done  hy  Hina,  He  answered  him:  i»o- 
thing.  ^  These  numerous  solicitations  for  fre^h  signs 
clearfy  demonstrate,  that  the  many  miracles -which 
hjEui.  been  wronght,  .did  not  in  tfietaselvts  suffice  to  proy^ 
Christ  to  be  theJVIessiah;  but  to  give  th^m  their  pe- 
culiar value  9  a^  infidlible  demonstrations  df  Pivinity, 
they  must  iieeds  be  connected  with  a  distinotive  dig- 
nity in  His  person.     - 

Christ  nfever  appears  ip  the  Bible,,  a;^  the  .worker 
of  single  miracles;  He  is.on  the  contrary xepresont^ 
as  the  Sign  of  signs,  and  is  called  ^^WonderfuV'^ 

^^  John  VI.  1  —  14.  18— 21.  30.  Matt.  XIL  13.  22!  38.  39* W 
Joha  U-.18.   The  »amc  Matt.  XVI.  1—4.   J^  IV.  48. 

^  'It  seems  Qerod  was  most  importu&aie  in  dsldng^  Him  *for  a 
sign;  inrjqdradi  aiHoif  iv  Xoyotq  hafois,  lu.  XXlll.  8.*9.  *H^ 
questioned  with  Him  in  many  words/'  does  not  convey  the  exafet 
meaning. 

^  K^f.  ^^»  His  nam^  is  called  Wqndei^/ul,  as  much  as  Heasiali 
or  '/Y^fnn^g ,  I^a.  DC  6.   From  HinT  emanate  ajl  that'  may  be  dfOled 

M^;  ^(xvf»A<HOV ,  miraculum ;.  niM,  whence  Si^t  ^M^^of ,  sigrnimiy 
ostentum ,  porteatum ;  rij  173,  tegaQ ,  monstrum ,  prodigiun ;  "^TJ jQi, "* 
dvv^jMSi  He  is  the  mediator  of  all  the  H^rp  nib^^q^  t^fa  rov 
deev,  or  simply  igya  yor'  e^o;^^^  also  called  by  the  FaUiel^ 
aacramerUd,  tnyateria  Mnsibilia* 
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Being  Himself  the  fountain-head  of  all  that  is  wonder- 
ful, in  t^  truest  sense  of  the  term»  signs  and  mir/tcles, 
in  Ghrist*s  life,  were  but  the  natural  mtfEnifestation  of 
His  Divine  character,  ^nd  the  necessary  mode  of  ape- 
ration:  the  absence  of  miracles  lEuid  signs  iaHis  life 
and  history j  would  have  been^nciost  wonderiiij,  ^nd 
mexpKc&ble.  Iti  forking  miracles,  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  -exhibited  iJbeir "«eaZ  of  office  to  the  Church; 
but  Christ,  in  contradistinction  to  all  duty  accredited 
messengers,  of  God,'  revealed  His  ^lory.  - 

We  can  but*  admire  the  divine  sobriety  of  Hofy 
Scripture,  in  never  appeahng  to  a  miracle  as  a  suffi.- 
cient  proof  of  our  Lord*s  Divine,  character,  fhe  single 
wonders  pirfonned  by  our  Lord  are  so  mai^  distinct 
rays  of  His  Divine  Majesty^  and  though  essentially 
belonging  to  His  work  of  JRedemption,  they  are  uil- 
able  to  reflect  the  whole  fidness  and  glory  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ.-*'  They  were* indeed,  proofe  to  the  dis- 
ciples, serving  to  cotifirid  their  already  existing  belief; 
but  only  those  who  already  believed  in  Christ,  recog- 
nised ipHis  person,  ^a  man  approved  of  God  among 
them  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs  which  God 

*  There  is  no  order  or  system  in  our  Lord's  miraeles ,  •  if  We  ex- 
amine tliem  simply  asj/o^to  inejsplieabilia;  quae  adminUioilem  em^ 
eitauertmt  tipeetcUoribua  ;*■  or  ill  which 'T  ntUiirae  Ugts  suspendmUi^t" 
But  we -observe  both  harmony  and  order ,  when  we  rega^rJ  them^as 
expressive  of  om  Lord's  work  of  Redemption.  It  begins  with  chang- 
ing wat^r  into  wine  iii'the  hour  of  need;  then  follow  he^in^^  t>f 
the. sick;  cleansing  of  lepers;  castbg  out  ef  devils;  and  it  finishes 
with,  raising  the'  dea^.*  WhenJJaz^ms  was  raised,  *'many  hditnedin 
J^nnu*  The  last  miraclei,  on  tfio  fig-tree,  expressed  ^  judicM 
power  of  Jesus  over  those  that  beliove  not.  Here' we  l^are.  a  system 
of  miracles ,'  expres^re  of  a  wonc^ous' Redemption.  When  prepara- 
tory sighs  wete  repeated;  it  was  in  places ,  where  the. first,  were  ail 
yet  unknown. 
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did  b^^'BSm-in  the  midst  of  them/'*  Insteatd,  there- 
folre,  of  enkcrging  upon  the  miracles,  in  their  dis- 
courses*, the.Apo4Rle8  simply  preached  "Christ  and 
theResuFrectiqn/'  ^if  ;^ 

Thus  "we  CQtfsider  the  miracles  of  Christ,  not  only 
as  a  proofs  that -fie  Mas  a  teacher  come  from  God^ 
biii  as  the  xnanifestation  of  the  glo;ry  of  the  incarnate 
Kedeeiner,  which  can  oaly  be  appreciated  in  connect 
tion  with  His  entire' life.  Amongst  l^e  things  testi- 
fied by  St.  John,  that  we  might  Jbelieye,  are  Qot-on]^ 
si^s  and  wonders  V  buirmali^  other  thm^,  which 
Jestts  did,  and  taught.  *.    » 

4i  Ha^g  glanced  at  the  miradea  of  Chiist  and 
the'aiteged  prodigies  QfMbhammedi-'Wen^xt.exaniiiie 
th^  propkeciess  said  ta  be  fu^jed  in  the^res{>e6tiYe 
foihid^rsof  Christianiiy  and  of  Islaihism.-  Our  L<ml  pro- 
phesiedvand  as  prophecy  is  opfy  a  miracle  of  another 
kind  ^^'  we  might,  fairly  introduee  a  st^mary  of  His^ 
predictions  in  thi£^place ;  as  however^Mohiunme.d  dis- 
claimi^  the  gift  of  prophecy,  .we  shall  pass  it  over  and 
confine  ourselves  to  those  predictions  or  prophecies  . 

^  Act;  Uj.  22.  Hence  it  is  al/ro  stated,'  tliat  dfainst  in  'certain 
places  did  n6t  many  miracles  **  because  of  their  nnbeli^'^li^tt.Xin. 
58.  7^^^  i^  '^^^  eaipected  m  ererf  prophet  to  have  this  •seal ,  ac- 
counts 'for  John  th^  Baptist  denying  that  he  was  tt  prophet.  Jolut 
1.21.  ■'  *    •  •  ^ 

^  n^^l^,  nQoq>tjTe{a,  are  ''mir€U!tUava;$icdna  out  praescieniiae 
eurU  piTspieuae  rerum  /lUurarum  Mirumque  contingm^um  priudiec^ 
tiones,  quibus  weniu6  x^o^L  p^  div.  .dmnUcieniidm,*\  ^.Mitme 
assorts  in  his  Essays  on  miracles:  *'^ll  p^phecies-  are  rM  iniraclea, 
and  as  such  only,  .can  foe  admitted  as  prooft  of  any  i^yel^tion.  /If 
it  did  Apt  exceed  the  capacity  of  human  nature .  to  4>retel  ftiture 
erents,  it  youM^be  absurd  to  emp}n^  any  prdiphecy  as  an  airgumeai 
for  a Biyine  mission  or  audfority  fromheaTBa."  . 
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which  are  respectively  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  in 
Christ  and  Mohammed.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  the  Arab  prophet  claimed  to  luive  been  predicted 
by  our  Lo^d,  ^ohn  XV.  ZS.hnd  tliat  by  hatue.^ 

This  bloi^hemoud  misajjpropriatiob  of  tlie  pro- 
phetic proniise  of  the'  Holy  Ghost  is  too.  revolting  to 
dwell  on<  but  wer^  it  pk)ssible  to  apply  it  to  an^ 
mortal,  Mohammed^  of- all  men  in  the  world,  has  the 
least  claim  to  be  considered  the  Comforter,  which 
Christ  promised  to  send  to  His  Church.  Our  Lord 
required  His  disciples  to  wait  m  Jerusalem;  if  Mo- 
hammed, therefore,  had  been  the  promised  Paretjlete, 
he  would  have  appeared  in  Jeruscdmi,  not  in  Mecca, 
and  that^  600  years  eaHier. than  he  did.  Again,  if 
the  prophet  of  the  Arabs  were  the  Paraclete,  it  was 
his  part,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  promise  of 
Christ,  that  he  should  abide  with  the  Church  for  eyer. 
The  promise,  moreover,  was  made  to  the  Church  of 
Christ;  Mohammed  therefore- ought  to  have  come  to- 
the  Chriitimis,  not  to  the  Pagan  Arabs. .  Then,  the 
oflBce  of  the  promised  Paraclete  was  to  ylorifyOhrist; 
to  take  of  the  things  of  Jesus  and  show  tJiem  unto 

^    4X4^^!   iUam^  \£d»M   ^JJO  fJ>^,   Jyw^  \y2uuok    AnnUiv 

'  cirrus  Legahim,  qui  vemet  poet  me:  nonwn  tjus  Ahmad*  ^ur.  ISX, 
6.  Now  to  nrevyLtt  f^g  ukri^eiag  is  in  Hebrew  n^gj  rjan  and  in 
Arabic ILoL^  ^%y^y\  fr^°>  ^^>  Moslem  fiubtiltj  made  Achmtd  or 

MohammecU  The  na(^tt}(kriroQ  was  likewise  -  shrewd);]^  turned  inta 
negikkvrog^  id  esi  indytway  vaide  ineGtnm,  which  agreed  again  ^idl 

iX^^^f  or  i\  f^^rwith  ihe  sQjise  kntdalnlis^  loMfiUthtm  r  mviUa  dig- 
nua;  cfir.  ahcnigi^,  desire  cCftes}  1^9317,  the  dearjBst,  inost  b^a&tiftiL 
"I'jpn'J,  desire,  darling. 
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Hi«  people;  now  where  does  Mofaamfned  glor^jrClifisi? 
TheGospiel  of  Jesus  is  altered  into '' another  Gospsl«** 
His  divine  cbaralcter  is  denied;  HU  ^uth*peryerted« 
His  Church  ilestrojed.  His  w6rk  of  Red6ii^>tion  dis- 
owned, and  the  glorious  dispen^tion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament IS  cousidered  to  be  supjBjsed^  Had  Mo- 
hammed reprissented  the  .promised  Ckmiforters  he 
would  npt  have- been  guilty  of  eleTating^jiimself  above 
t^  Lord  Jesus.  The  Holy  Ohostglqrified  Christ, 
bore  witness^  of  Him>  taught  many,  things  concerning 
Him  I  remained  mth  the  Church  f6r  ever,  and  caUed 
the  thingd  of  Christ  to  the  remembrance  of  the  dis- 
ciples; but  Mohammed,  under  the  impulse  of  another, 
than  the  ""Spirit  of  truth,''  maintained  throughout  a 
contrary,  part.  ^ 

Another  fulfilment*  of .  prophecy  is  fomid  by  Mo-^ 
hammedans,  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  where  the  three 
mountains,.  Sinai,  Seir,  and  Poran  are  considered  to 
be  typical  of  *three  successive  dispensations:  Judaism, 
ChHstianityy  and  Jsiamisnu  ®  Independently  however 
of  the  fanciful  and  arbitrary  character  of  this  exposi- 
tion, it  is  unfortunate  Cor  those  who  urge  it,  that 
Sfeir  is  in  Idumaea,  instead  of  Gsdilee  or  Judea;  and 
Paran  between  .mount  Seir  and  Sinai,  about  500' 
miles  from  Mecca!  Such*  is  the  perversion  of  the 
words  of  Moses,  who  refers  to  the  mountains  which 

.  ?  Very  significajit  is  the  expression:  to  itfevfidt  t^Q  dkrjOetvc^: 
'[Aliap  e^  ^aedam  falsa  "tognitio,  falsa  fides,  falsus  asn^r^  folaa 
spei;  sid  TiUm  falsa  veritust'  l^engelius.  • 

*   **Thc  LoTct  ciun)^  from  Sinai,  (Ju<2at«m);  afid  rose  up  from 
Seir,  {ChrisHanU^\  He  shined  forth  from  mo'ubt Paran,  {IsiamUm)^ 
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witnessred  God'js -works  during  the  march  of  the  Isr- 
raelites.  The  nejrt  prophecy  referred  to  Mohammed, 
is  the  celebrl^ted  prediction  of  Mosel^  that  God  would 
raise  up  a  prophet  from  among  Isrs^d  -like,  unto  him. 
Betii-XTBl.  15.  But  Mohammed  was  not  like  Moses; 
nor  was  he  raised  up'among  Israel;  norcah  the  Arabs 
be  said  to  be  brethren  of  the  Jews;  noi^'does  Moham- 
med conae  before  the  world  with.the  like  credentials 
as  Moses ;  nor  csm  any  one  reason  be  xlemonsttated 
in  his  person,  his  creed  or  his  f^or^m,  why  we  should 
''hearken -unto  him."  *  ! 

Another  misapplication  of -prophecy,  w  father  of 
a  plain  description  ^  was  perpetrated  by  the  Moslem 
doctors,  when  with  the  aid  of  theSyriac,  they  endea^ 
vour  to  wrest  the  words,  ""perfecUon  of  beauty.,''  Fff. 
L.  2,  being  a  descriptive  epithet  of  Zion,^  and  make 
them  to  signify,. *€A«  crown  of  Mohammed."'.  This 
shows,  their  extreme  anxiety  to  establisb  the  point, 
that  Mohammed  had  been  prophesied  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  We  shall  notice  but  one  other  at- 
tempt-to  support  Mohammed's  dignity,  l)y  eviden<5e 
derived  frona  prophecy^  one,  which  has  a*  least  this  ili  its 
favpur)  that  it  is  the  most  ingenious.  In  the  following 
passage  from  Isaiah,  "he  saw  a  chariot  with  a  couple 
of  hor'senien,  a  cbtfriot  of  asses,  and  a  chariot  of 
camels/**^  the  learned  Mohammedans  see' a  clear 

*  .The   Moslem  doctors . read  .thus ,   with    the   Syriac .  yersion  : 

^yt^<^  1j^  ^^  y^^  f (>^.«i^3Uo  ^iLyJil  Ckiranam  lauip^tain 
Deus  mcmifestavit  ex  Sion,  Were  the  version  correct ,  which  it  is 
not,  the  coronatH  laudatam  comes  not  from  Mecca  but  from  Sion. 

*°  It  is  said  of  the  watchman;  -I'.^q  35^;  a-p"J5  ^v^  ^5?^  !"»5J'71 
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prediction  of  Christ,  who  ridev  illto  Jerasa|lem  ji|KW 
the  ass;  and  Mohammed,  whe 'freqaentty. ro^d  upon 
a  camel!  But  -the  chftpter* contains  faup^^ns  of  pro- 
phecy against  Babylon,  DmM  and  JC^nfar,  the  two 
latter  being  the  descendants  .ef/s4m«2;  and  BiBibyl0a 
was  taken  bjrthe  Modes  and  PersiatiS  prteudg  as 
hereprophesied.**,  •  ^         ..    '     ,. 

.  MohammM,  might  hQiBr^er,liave  been  prophesied 
hj  name, — as  was  the  case-with  Gyrus,  the  "^servant*' 
of  God, — ^centuries  before  he  i^as  born,  and  yet  be  in 
the  same  predicament,  in  which  he  now  stands:  for 
it  do^s  not  necessarily  follow^  that. the  person  pre- 
dicted must  be  a  true  prophet  of  God.  Antickrut 
is  prophesied  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but 
this  in  nowise  puts  a  divine  seal  upon  his  work,,  or 
makes  him  the  less*  ""that  man  of  sin,  and  the  son  of 
perdition/'  Nor  shall  we  contradict  the  K^oran,  when 
it  repeatedly  asserts,. that  we  find  Mohammed  "* writ- 
ten down  in  the  law  and  the  Gospel/*  Our  Lord  bids 
us  to  ""beware  of  fake  prophets/-  He  prophesies,  that 
"^niany  false  prophets  shall  rise  and  deceive  many/* 
''false  Christs  and  fdse  prophets  shall  rise,  atid  shall 

b^^  39*n.  Isaiah  XXI.  7.  Vulgate:  ^Et  vidii  currum  duomm  4^- 
film,  aseensorent'osini,  et  ascensorem  camdi.^*  The 'LXX  read :  xai 
itdof  dtafidras  hmts  dvo,  xixi  uva^tr^  orov\  x«i  arafianpf  no- 
JAr^Xov.  German  Tcrsion:  "(5r  fie^ei  ahtx  Btaitx  rcitcn  irab  fo^rcn  aaf 
Scfffn,  ^frln  itnb  JJamelfK."  Vitringa;  *'veeturam  annoftim,  v^ctHr<tm 
camdorumJ" 

'^  Babylon  being  taken  when  feasting  in  security.'  efr.  Isa. 
X^.  5 — 10.  ** Prepare  the  iable;  watch  i^  the  watch-tower;  eat» 
drink :  arise  je  princes  and  anoint  the  iijiield.  For  thua  hath  tHe 
Lord,  said  unto  me..  Go, set  a  watdiman,  let  him  declare  what  he 
seelh.'*  thiji  wai<ibman  then  sees,  what  is  here  alleged  to  be  a 
pTDj^ecy  of  Ch^t  and  llehammed. 
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show  signs  and  wonders,  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible, 
even  the  elect."  His  Apostles  agree  ^th  their  Master 
in  wanuiig  the  Church  of/o/se  teachers  and  prophets, 
who  shall  brhiK  in  ^iamnable  heresies;-  adding  that 
""many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways/'  We  are 
therefore  not  unwilling  to  give  Mohanunedthe  pre- 
eminence anioiig  the  prophets,  who  are  plainiy  pre- 
dicted in  the  New  Testament.  ** 

6.  Let  us  now.  examine  whether,  our  Lord's 
Divine  Sonship  and  prophetical  dignity  can  be  proved 
from  Pro|)h^C3r.  That  He  Himself  prophesied,  has 
already  been  shown;  but  can  we  establish. from  pro-  • 
phecies  of  the  Qld  Testament  ^'thM  Jesus  is  the 
Christ?''  To  gather  together  a.  few  detached  pre- 
dictions is  no  difficult  task,  but  instead  of  obtaining 
a  correct  view  of  ourLord^s  character,  by -this  means, 
we  may  possibly  arrive  at  most  erroneous  conclusions. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Jews ,  before  the  advent 
of  Christ.  They  formed  their  estimate  of  the  Messiah 
from  single  predictions,  and  the  result  was,  a  spirit 
of  dissatis&ction  and  rebellion.  Instead  of  kindling 
their  hop?  and  quickening  their  expectation^  of  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer,  it  only  engendered  a  desire 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  and  sti'engthened' 
their  woridly  ambition  to  become  the  dominant  race 
of  the  earth,'  The  ^wise  menfrotirthe  E^st  had  caught 
up  one  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament;  but 
by  their  in'quiring  for  the  new-bom  JKm^  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem,  they  clearly' showed  that  as  yet^hey 

"  llak  Vn.  15.  XJIV.  11.    Mark  ZDT.  22.    2  f>etr.  H.  1.'  2. 
1  Jobn  IV.  1.  Keilli,  Signa  of  the  times.  YoL  L  85—47.  192—197. 
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were  labouring  under  veiy  qiisukeft  .iippfCMflioBfv 
and  it  required  yet  another  propbecy  ^tojead  tliem 
to  Bethlehem.   Except  thereteet  Christ  he  acknow- 
ledged aa  the  "*  Alpha  uid  Omega**  of  all  prdphecy^  in 
Whom  all  the  single  predictiona-are  ''Xjpa  and^AstUHT 
the  evidence  arising  froni  them  cap  nefer  be  righify 
understood,  nor  folly  appreciated:  Mvh  XVL 14.  I^l 
XXIV.  25.    We  have  prophecies ,.  because  we  have 
Christ;  but  not  the  reverse.    ScriptuAl  prophecies 
can  only  be  understood,  when  we  consider  them  as 
living  members  of  the  eiitire  body  Of  revealed  truth. 
As  single  miracles  were  sufficient  to  confirm  the  £ftith 
of  thos^'who  already  believed,' bo  the  fulfilmeiit  of 
single  prophecies  was  sufficient  to  the  believing  it- 
raelite;  hence:  the  frequent  allusions  to  them  in  the 
New  Testament,  especially  in  St  Matthew*8  Gospel. 
^  Not  less  frequently  however,  the  folfilment  of  detached 
predictions  gives  place  to  that  of  the  entire  system 
of  fulfilled  prophecy.  * '  . 

In  proving  fi*om  the  Scripture  that  ^  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,*'  especially  to  unbelievers,  we  have  to  place 
prophecy  and  fulfilment,  before  our  opponents,  in  its 
totality,  without  giving  undue  prominence  to  isolated 

/«  Matt.  XL  13.  Ln.  XXIV.  27.  John  V.  39.  Act  X.  43. 
tovtco  ndtrfs  6i  nQoqfjai  pia{nvgov<M,  Act.  VH.  sod  Hebrews  XI. 
"^CT  ©ntnb^arafter  bed  Subent^unid ,  bux^  ben  ed  ft^i  aU  Cf fttbanng 
KC^tfcrttQt,  ift  93orbereitMng  nnb  SBeiffognng  )n  fein.  5)a^et  bie  mefr 
fiaitintf<^e  SS^eiffagung  ber  ^^e)?unh  be^SUteiL,  trab  fetne  (Im^t  »tt 
bem  9{euen  Iteflament  tfl....  Jailer  itHt  etite.)iiitergeotbftcte  9r< 
beatun^  beffelben  tfl,  ba|  ani'^tev  (trfnllnng  im  dtiigelsni  bee 
SRefftad  erfannt  tvurbe.  ^d<^  xm  SCtTgememen  tft  btefe  (hf&llikiig  \m 
bet  ittt<^e  aUe|eit  onerfannt  tootben  imb  feit  (iocceju^  in  etnet  'yropketiea 
Theolopia'*  nd^er  aufgefit^rt  toerben.*'    Hott  R«4.  pag,  91.  92. 
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predictiong  fulfiUed  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  'V 

We  proceed  therefore  to  take  a  succint  view  of  the 
leading  prophecies,,  concerning  Christ,  which  are 
ftilfiUed  in  HinL  —  Beginning  with  those,  which  de-  ^ 

scribe  His  human  nature,'  as  tl^e  promised  ""seed 
of  the  woman  ^^  n\)  Moslem  will  fail  to  recognise 
**the  son  of  Mary,*',  who*  '*preiierved  her  virginity."** 
That  He  was  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin  was  however 
specially  added.  *  •  The  ffenealo^  of  Christ  is  minute- 
ly predicted;  He  Was  to  spring  from  the  family 
of  Shem,  the  seed  oi  Abraham,  the  line  o{  Isaac,  the 
tribe  oi  Judah  and  the  house  oi  David.  ^^  It  was 
predicted  that  the  Messiah  should  appear,  at  the 
period  when  the  tribe  of  Judah  should  have  lost  its 
political  independence.  *^  The  place  of  His  births  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  were  likewise 
given.**  Again,  we  have  a  prophetic  description  of 
the  person  and  character  of  the  forerunner  of  Christ; 
also  of  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  public  mi- 
nistry;** the  places  He  was  to  visit;  the  condition  of 
His  life;  the  miracles  He  would  perform;  the  nature 
and  piode  of  His  teaching;  the  details  of  His  passion; 

^*  The  Ty[  of  the  woman  Gen.  m.  opposed  to  OeXrifia  dfd(}og 
John  I,  13.  and  parallel  with  the  i^aniatetlBt  i  Seog  rot  viof 
avtov  YBtofiifor  in  jvfcax^.   Galat.  IV.  4. 

"  Ps.  XXH.10.  JJnX.  8.  LXXXVI.  16.  CXVI.  16.  Isa.  VU.  U. 
XLIZ.  i.  Micah  V.  3.  Jer.  31,  22.  Lu.  I.  26—35. 

"  Gen.  IX.  26.  XIL  3.  XVH.  19.  XLIX.  IQ.  Mic.V.  2.  2  Sam. 
Vn.  12—16^  l.Chron.XVH.  11—14.  Isa.  XI.  1.  10. 

*^   Gen.  XUX.  10.  1'*^^  TS'Q  P?t7^-  n^tirPT?  tDjti  TsO^—filb 

»»   Mic.  V.  2.   Hofl.  XI.  1.   Ps.  I^XII.  10.   Isa.  LX.  6. 
»*  Mai.  IV.  5.  6.   m.  1.  Isa.  XL.  3. 
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and  of  His  death  on  the  cross;  together  with  the 
specific  mention  of  the  time  when  He  should  give  up 
the  ghost.  *^  •  We  would  call  particular  attention  to 
those  prophecies,  concerning  the  violent  death  of 
Christ,  »which  the  Koran  thought  fit  to  deny.  Again, 
the  entombment  of  Christ  was  distinctly  foretold  by 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  —  '"His  grave  was  appointed 
Him  with  the  wicked,  but  with  the  rich  man  was  His 
tomb  in  His  death/* '^  His  flesh  however  shoidd 
only  rest  in  hope,, and  not  see, corruption;  He  was  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  prolong  His  days,''  and  ascend 
into, heaven.*'  In  additioi;i  to  these  prophecies,  which 
comprise  a  hio graphical  sketch  of  our  Lordlrom  His 
birth  to  His  glorious  ai^cension,  we  have  numerous 
predictions  describing  ^^  character  and  ojfficei^  humi^i 
and  divine.  He  is  repi-esented  as  the  Soto  'of  God  and 
as  the  Son  of  man ;  as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  and 

*2«  Hos.  XI.  J.  Isa.  IX.  1.  LEI.  2.  XLH.  6.  7.  LXI..l-«-3. 
XUI.  2.  3.  I.V.  1— 4.  Ps.iLV.  2.  Gen.  m,  15.  Iml  LIIL  Pi. 
XXir.  LXES.  21. .  Zech.  Xm.  6.  7.   Dan.  IX.  24—26.    v^ 

^^  This  tersion  of  Lowtk  is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  original  : 
:r^735  ^•'tSS-ngn  i"i:?.]5  Dr?^n-n^  l^^l  lBa.^Lm.  9.  icn  fre- 
quently hcM  this  meaning:  our  Lord  was  counted  among  the' male- 
factors ,  and  His  graye  was  to  be  among  theirs :  i.  e.  He  was  not  to 
be  buried  at  dll:  1,  but^  contrary  to  all  expectation.  He  was  with 
the  rich  man;  ^^^IJ  being  singular;  whilst  wicked:  D*?)^^  is  plund. 
Hence  it  could  be  said:  'ttatpt}  \ . .  x<wa  tu^  yQcc(fag.  l  Cor.  XV.  4. 
See  Matt.  XXVI.  57. 

"  Ps.  XVI.  10.  Isa.  LDI.  10.  Ps.  XVII.  15:  and  the  Theologia 
typiea  adds:  Abraham  receiving  his  json  on  the, third  day  it  waga- 
po^.  Heb.  XI.  19.  and  TO  (TtjftieToif  'loita  rdv  nQOtpi^rov.  Matt  XTf 
39—40.  "JDa  njfffntlid^  jum  Subeut^um  ge^firtc^  taf  bh  ^ciKge  Qkeifi 
fid^  JUT  b(fd^rdn!ten  gciffmtgdfrdft  ^erobncigtc:  fo  i^  bic  mefftanifd^c  ttd#s 
fagnng  in  tnelerlet  ^tlbmi  au^gef^rcd^cn."    Hatt.  Red.  pag.  91. 

"  Ps.  Lxvm.  18.  vm.  5. 6.  XLvn.  5.^  ex.  1. 
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the  Saint  of  faints;  ai  the  Word  of  Jehovah  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world;  as  the  JLamb  of  God  and  the 
intercessor  of  His  people;  as  ""the  ShiloK'  or  the 
Apostle  without  equal;  as  the  High  pinest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  M elchizedek ;  as  the  Prophet  like' 
Moses;  as  the  Christ  of  God,  and  the  Messiah  of 
Israel ;  as  the  Lord  coining  to  His  temple ,  and  the 
Ruler,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.**  Mos- 
lemin  doctors  in  adducing  a  few  indistinct  prophecies 
from  the  Bible,  which  they  consider  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  their  prophet,  admit  the  force  of  th^  evi- 
dence, which  establishes  the  prophetical  dignity  of 
"Jesus »  the  son  of  Maiy;"**  and  which  proves  Him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world ; 
this  leads  us  to  the  next  point  of  comparison. 

6.  It  was  not  within  our  scope  in  the  preceding 
remarks  to  define  the  prophetical  office  of  Christ, 
and  to  describe  its  character.  All  we  desired,  was  to 
advance  such  evidence  in  its  favour,  as  is  vainly  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  Mohammed.  But  proceeding  a 
step  further  in  our  argument,  and  presenting  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  we  come  to  a  point, 
in  which  both  creeds  diverge  to  opposite  poles,  where 

"  Pi.  n.  7.  Dan.  VH,  13.  Ps,  VUL  4—6.  XVI.  10.  Dan.  IX. 
24.  Ps.  XXXm.  6.  Job  XIX.  25— 27.  Gen.  XLVm.  16.  "Ij^b-^ri 
V^jJiQ  and  ba.  XLL  14.  l8a.IJn.  7.  Oen.  XXH.  8.  Job  XXXIQ. 
23.  Gen.  XLIX.  l6.  Exod.  IV.  13.  Ps.  CX.  4.  Deut.  XVHI.  15. 
Isa.  LXI.  1.  Ps.  n.  2.  Dan.  IX.  26.  Ps.  LXXIX.  27. 

'*  "Chriatus  est  prapketa  maximus,  catholicus,  iliuminattssimus, 
obsignatissimus ,  eficatissfmus  et  exemplaris ,  i.  e.  qui  quod  verbis 
doetiit,  expresait  facUs."  Holazius.  Augustin  speaks  of  this  prophet 
as ,  ''Doctor  doctorum  Christus ,  cujus  schda  in  tetra  et  cathedra  in 
codo  est** 
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no  comparison  is  possible.  Yet  as  this  work  pro- 
fesses not  only  to  gire  a  comparison^  but  to  contrast 
tJbe  leading  featurea  of  both  systems  of  belief,  the 
following  argument  must  be  considered  admissible, 
Chri&t's  prophetical  office,  is  in  a  qualified  sense, 
admitted  by  the  Mobamniedans :  and  in  advancing 
certain  evidences  to  establish  what  is  undoubted ,  it 
waff  rather  with  a  view  of  showing  the  kind  of  proof 
we  require,  before  we  can  admit  the  claims  of  the 
&elf-styled  Apostle  .of  God.  No  unprejudiced  mind 
can.  fail  to  perceive  that  the  evidence  which  has  been 
addueedt  proves  mor^  thaii  Mohammedans  are  willing 
to  admit,  and  inpiplies,  that  Christ  ""the  son  of  Mary*' 
was  a  prophet f  in  a  sense,  in  which  it  could  not  be 
swd-  of  any  other  ^individual.    . 

It  is;  not  without  instruction  to  observe  how  the 
P^tMn  and  the  Work  oi  the  Redeemer  is  the  point  ia 
'  religious  controversy,  around  which,  all  antagopistic 
powers  seem  to  rally;  evidently  from  an  mstinctive 
feeling,  that  the  battle  must  be  once-more  decided 
beneath  His  cross.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  TriiMty 
is  distasteful  to  the  Unitarian  of  whatever  shade; 
because  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  ih^^vorh  of  atone-- 
ment,  are  dogmas  which  they  cannot  suffer.  The 
doctrine  of  the  cross  ni'll  r  in  In  irji  i  liil  mi  in'iiflinpj, 
where  man*s  sinfulness  and  helpless  condition  is  mi- 
felt,  and  denied,  as  is  the  case  m  the  Koran.-**   The 

'*  Sin  ischaracterised  as:  ry^tfr^  ^'\i%  '^H,  aM«^^«.  ^^Q- 
trjfia,  departure  ^otn  the  right  way.  Or:  9^*J,  1^^,  Ofofiin,  diaUa» 
?ra^aj3^to^ ,, transgression ,  unpghteoiuness.  Or:  9^^,  .*1^,  dno^ 
(na(j{cct  daipBia,  falling  awaji  ungodliness.  Or:  hjlQ,  ftag€tiiW&>fimt 
&11.   Or:  dtpe^rjfAa,  guilt. 
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Moslem  looks  upon  sin^  as  an  external  act,  to  be  estim- 
ated merely  hj  its  results.  Lying  and  false  swear- 
ing e.  g.  ar^  not  considered  in  themselves,  intrinsically 
evil,  bnt  only  possiUyso,  in  tfa^  issue,  and  £Dr  good 
purposes  are -tenctioned,  as  nill  be  seen  from  the 
'following  extracts.  "^God  passeth  over  the  forgetful- 
ness  and  mistakes  of  my  sect  and  forgiver  them 
what  they  do  by  CQmpulsion."^^  Again,  "It  is  not 
right  to  lie,  except  in  three  cases;  the  first,  when  a 
man  tells  lies  to  please  his  wife;  the  second  in  war; 
the  third,  in  order  to  make  peace  between  men."'* 
Again,  it  is  uiilawful  to  say  a  ti:uth  which  might  be 
injurious  to  a  believer,  or  endanger  his  hfe;  tod  it  is 
lawful  and  ohUgatory  to  teU  a  lie,  when  a  believer  can 
be  saved  by  it  from  death,  imprisonment,  or  from  any 
loss.  And  in  the  case  of-a  believer  having  intrusted 
us  with  some  of  his  property,  and  an  oppressor  re- 
quiring it  of  us,  we  are  ohUged  to  deny  having  it,  yea 
we  are  even  allowed  to  swear  an  o^th  that  none  of 
the  property  of  that  man  is  with  us.  It  is  like- 
wise lawful  to  tell  a  lie  before  an  officer  of  customs, 
an  oppressor,  or  a  judge,  if  by  telling  the  truth  the 
property  would  be  taken  away  from  Imn.**^*  In  the 
next  page  of  the  same  book  we  read,  ""It  is  said  in  a 
thidition  from  his  majesty  (Mohammed)  that  there 
are  three  cases  in  which  it  is  right  and- good  to  tell 
a  lie ;  in  the  treachery  which  they  make  use  of  in 
war;  in  the  promises  made  to  a  wife;  and  in  making 
peace  among  men.'*  Again,  **  Takia,  or  religious  dis- 

•*'  Miahcal  YoL  Il/piiff.  817.  '*  MishcaJ  Vol,  H.  464. 

'*  Ain  111  Ha^t  leaf  242. 


* 
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simulation,  in  the  land  of  Takia,*^  is  obligatory.  An 
oath^  sworn  for  Takia^  and  to  escape  oppression  is 
no  sinv  nof'iis  any  atonement  required  for  it."  And 
again,  "False  witness,  on  account  of  TakiAi  is  allowed, 
when  it  would  not  occasion  the  death  of  a  person; 
and  a  fidse  oath  to  remove  oppression  from  one's  self 
or  from*  any  other  of  the  believers  is  lawful.  In  both 
these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  as  much  r/mtrviu/a- 
tion  aj  possible.  AndTakia  is  allowed  eveai  in  speak-, 
ing  blasphemous  words,  as  Aamar  did,,  and  the  Al- 
mighty made  known  his  excuse  in  the  Koran/*  ^^ 

That  evil  thoughts  are  not  /considered  tin  ma j  be 
gather^  from  the  following  tradition,  ""It  is  related 
thkt  his  majesty  Mohaihmed  said, — when  a  believer, 
a  Banda,  forms  the  intentiiocn  of  dioing  a  good  work^ 
although  he  may  not  do  it,  Ood  still  writes  down  for 
it  one  good  work  in  the  book  of  his  good  works.  And 
if  he  forms  the  intention  of  doing  a  sin,  but  do^  not 
actually  do  it,  he  does  not  write  down  anythinrg  against 
him7  And  when  he  executes  his  evil  intention,  they 
give  him  time,  seven  hours,  and  the  angel  of  his  right 
side,  who  is  the  recorder  of  his  good  works,  says  to 
the  angel  of  the  left  side,  who  is  the  recorder  of  his 
evil  actions,  Do  not  be  hasty  in  writing  it  down,t 
adventure  he  may  do  a  good  work,  which  wil|j 

^®  A  name  s^ren  to  a  oountry  where  a  Moslem  is  e^fKNlId  i^^* 
religious  persecution.   Pfander's  Remarks  pag.  40. 

'^  Haq  ul  Taqiiin  leaf  240.  Aamar  and  others  being  tortared 
bj  the  Koreishites  renounced  their  fiuth  from  fbar,  but  beliered  with 
their  heart.    The  following  words  refer  to  him:   aJUU  y^ \j^ 

^^Aih<o  luJLS.  s%5l  fjj9  M  a^U^t  Juu  ^  etc.  Sur.  XVI. 
106.  '  ^ 
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out  his  sin/' "  Since  sin  is  not  regarded  as  sin,  by 
Mohammed*  he  could  not  admit  the  crowning  act  of 
Christ*s  sacerdotaLoffice,  namely,  His  death  upon  the 
cross,  by  which  an  atonement  was  made  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  Had  Mohammed  assumed  our  Lord*s 
body  to  have  been  a  mere  phantom,  as  was  the  case 
with  some  of  the  early  heretics,  we  could  explain  his 
denial  of  the  death  of  Jesus;  but  the  Koran  insists 
upon  the  purely  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  in  ap- 
parent contradiction  with  the  view  that  our  Lord  had 
a  mortal  body,  yet  with  a  fearful  and  well-calculated 
consistency,  the  Koran  denies  the  Crucifiaion.  The 
death  upon  the  cross  was  an  historical  fkct,  attested, 
not  only  by  the  Gk)spels,  which  he  considered  inter- 
polated, but  by  profane  testimony,  of  Jewi^  and  Pa- 
gan$.^^    Yet  Mohammed  preferred  opposing  a  well 

"  Ain  ul  Hayat  leaf  80.  See  also  Hajai  ul  Kulnb  Vol.  II. 
leaf  177. 

*'  Mosef  ben  Maimoneft  in  lib.  Jud.  cap.  XI.  says:  "Jesus  Naxa- 
renus  risus  est  Messias ,  et  occisus  est  per  donram  Judaicii ,  at  iUa 
causa  ftiit  ut  Israel  destmotar  in  gladio  et  dispergontar ,  reliquae 
ipsomm  et  desprimerentor."  Again,  ''Jesus  Nazarenus  propinqnus 
^t  regno  (idest  fuit  familia  Regia)  et  in  yespere  Faschae  crucifix- 
erunt  eum."  Sanhed.  distinct.  Nigmar  Hadin.  Affain  Josephus  adds: 
npnia  dk  xata  rovtof  rof  "Xjftorov  ^Irjaovg,  aoqto^  fMjQ,  etyt  afdga 
avtip  k^etv  xoh »  ^'  7^9  nagcUfo^v  Sgytof  noitjtrjs ,  dtSamiaXog 
ivBfgmnwf  r^r  ridot^  ra  dXr,^  dexofiitoar,  Kal  noXkfwg  nh  ^lov* 
tewvff,  woXXovg  Si  xai  tov  'EAA^ixov  imffdyito'  6  XQunog  iiftt^ 
Sf ,  ifoi  ii*rif ,  ifdtCiu  taov  nQ^itcav  dtdgiSf  naq*  fi^iXf ,  (Ttavgf^ 
inwntfitiHOtog  to9  Ilikatov ,  Svit  tnavamno  ol  y%  ngnrof  avtof 
iycmrfoaniQ,  *EKpani  jicQ  avtole  tomjf  f^ov  fifiifHtp  ndXtv  i^^ 
vSv  M(of  ngoqUjiiSf  ravtd  te  xoi  aAXa  fiVQ^a  bavpidtna  tibqI  av- 
roti  itgrpioraof  'Ei^  Su  vvrrfSr  XQi'7naf(Sr  dno  rov^B  wofmafTjAiffov 
6vx  iiiXinf.  TO  gpvAor.  Joseph.  Archaeolog.  lib.  XVin.  cap.  in.  3. 
Again  Tacitus  writes :  **  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperi- 
tante  per  procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat; 
repressaque  in  praesens  exitiabilis  superstitio  rursus  erumpebat,  non 
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autbentici^ed  historical  fact,  rather  than  admit  the 
death  upon  tha  (^oss ;  because  he  clearly  saw,  that 
with  it,  he  ^ouid  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  its 
inentofiotii  cK^nracter^  which  tested  entirely  upon  the 
innocent  and  violent  death  of  ""the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world/' 

If  Chrisi  were  no  more  than  an  ordinary'  prophet, 
and  if  fiis  death  be  not  the  crowning  part  of  His  vi- 
caribiu  work,  why  ahoidd  Mohammed  deny  it,  any 
more  than  the  vii^ent  dga,th  jof  pther  prophets?  The 
false  j>rophet  having  rejected  the  doctaihe  of  the  atone- 
Aient,  was  led  to  adopt  the  view  of  an  ancient  .he* 
resy,  in  preference  to  the  truth.  Had  heakhnitted 
the  Cruci6don,  he  could  not  have  denied^  that  our 
Lord*s  person  and  w<Npk  were  &r  superior  to  the  per^- 
son  and  work  of  any  other  apostle  of  Grod;  and  he 
would  thus  have  involved  himself  in  a  contradiction  and 
inconsistency  which  would  undoubtedly  have  proved 
ruinous  to  his  creed.  Mohammed  nowhere  ven- 
tured to  introduce  himself  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world;  it  was  therefore  his  interest  to  protest  against 
Christ  having  made  an  atonement  for  mankind;  and 
to  deny  the  principle  of ;  transferring  either  merit  or 
demerit;  in  order  to  place  Tiis  oumlifesj:^  cbat&iSb^ 
juxta-position  with  that  of  the  Son  of  God.  Sur.  ^¥i^ 
ICfl— 166.  It  will  npt  here  be  without  interest,  far- 
ther/tp  examine  the  *BibUcal  doctrine  of  the  atone* 
m$nt,  in  order  to  show  mbre. fully,  that  Mohammed 

mo^o  per  Judaeam ».  originem  4^ub  mail ,  t^  per  la^en  ftiSBi ,  ^o 
coacta  aiHHque  aiarooia  aut  pudenda  coafluimt  oeletamtaraae.  Con^ 
Taciib.XV.oap,44. 
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could  not  admit  the  death  upon  the  cross,  without 
at  the  same  time  acknowledging  ^his  doctrine. 

7«  In  tlie  Bible  t  siv  is  neither  a  mere  negation, 
nor  jet  an  innocent  imperfection  of  hinnan  i;iature ; 
but  tin  is  unriffhUouiMii ,  a  poBitive  evil,  a  Uving 
active  principle  of  enmity,  agaipst  God:  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  said  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,' or 
that  we  have  Redemption  and  forgiveness  of  sin  through 
His  blood.  When  Christ's  death  is  chiefly  spok^i 
of  as  the  ransom  of  our  souls*  it  is  not  meant  to  deny 
that  the  whole  2tj^[of  our  Redeemer  is  also  of  saving 
efficajqyt  through  its  un&iling  obedienpetothewiH  q{ 
Grod.'^  Hence  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man;  the  Priest  who  offered  Him-- 
self  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  be  said  of  this 
great  act  of  atonement,  that  ""God.v^s  in  Christ,  re- 
conciling the  world  unto-Himsel£**'*  It  would  be  in 
direct  ccmtradiction  to  this  view^  to  assume,  that  the 
death  of  Jesus  was  necessary  to  excite  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love,  and  to  move  Him  to  pardon  us,  for  God 

»*  Matt.  XX.  28.  XXVI,  18.  1  Pet,  I.  18.  19.  2  Cor.  V.  21. 
l.Tilki..IL  6.  Gal.  m.  13.  2  Pet.  H.  1.  1  Tim.  n.  5.  Col.  I.  20. 
1  Jdhn  n.  2.   IV.  10. 

^  What  was  held  and  believed  in  all  ag^s ,  was  shown  to  be 
iiWiiflfy  in  the  U^  sec  by  Anselm  in  his  admirable  little  work« 
^(kffJDma  homo?*'  w)uch  demonstrated  the  so-called  aatUfaeii^^  a 
term  introduced  by  Tertullian ,  as  to  its  theoretical  and  theologico- 
pbilosophical  bearing  upon  the  plan  of  salyation.  Through  'sin, 
God's  ll^jeftty  was  infinitely  offended.  In  His  lore  He  was  iriUii^ 
to,  pardon ;  in  His  ri^teousness  ti»  could  not  pardon.  Only  an  in- 
finite and  Dirine  Beii>g  could  make  infinite  sati/iflBfcction  tat  this 
infinite  offence;  but  he  must  be  man  so  that  the  requisite  satisfibction 
mighi  be  made  by  mankind.*  fi^ice  God  became  min,  and  tMs  God- 
man  taking  up<Mi  Himself  the  guilt  of  man,  and  expiating  the  i 
by  His  death,  thus  rendered  tluf  infinite  satisfiM^on. 
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Himftelf  ^so  loved  U9  that  He  gave  Hia  only  begotten 
Son."  The  ppniary  cause  of  man^s  Redemption  is 
the  love  of  God;  and  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  means 
by  which  it  was  accotoplisbed*  Human  justice,  to  be 
l^ally  administered,  demands  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty^  and  in  pnuishing  the  innocent ,  instead  of  the 
guilty,  supreme  justice  would  only  accomphsh  its  ob- 
ject by  an  act  of  supreme  injustice;  and  thus  destroy 
its  own  character.  If  transgression  demand  punish^ 
ment,  it  cannot  be  an  indifferent  matter  who  rec^ves 
it:  it  can  only  be  just  and  lawful  when  the  punish* 
m^nt  falls  upon  the  offendek*.  The  human  ju4ge  is 
not  at  liberty  to  pass  the  sentence  ofthe  law  on  whom^ 
he  ^mJl.  He^cannot  indeed  prevent  imiocent  children 
from  suflferipg  when  their  parents  are  punished  ac^ 
cording  to  law;  since  the  lot  of  those  children  is  not 
a  punishment,  but  a  misfortune.  But  all  seeming  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  disappear,  as  soon  as 
we  cease  to  treat  of  this  blessed  mystery  according 
to  the  laws  and  rules  by  which  hunuin  justice  is  ad-- 
niinistered. 

Grod  would  not  be  the  Holy  One,  ■•  Who  is  above 
.  and  beyond  the  world,  if  He  were  not  above  the  mo- 
ral law,  prescribed  to  man ;  according  to  which ,  the 
puUiy  are  to  be  punished.  Gpd  must  punish  guilt, 
but  He  is  free  as  to  the  manner  of.  administering 
justice.  As  He  stands  above  all  law;  as  neces- 
sity to  Him  implies,  at  the  sanie  thne,; perfect  and 

**  The  ^''nTi,  ncee  iioxijv,  who  is  made  to  siaod  out  m  the 
incompMrahly  great  and  j^orioiu  Jehorah. 
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supreme  liberty  of  action,  ^  ^  He  can  pardon  the  trans- 
gressor, but  not  in  the  arbitrary  and  partial  way  re- 
presented in  the  Koran ;  it  will*  on  the  contrary,  Ibe  in 
a  manner  in  which -all  His  blessed  attributes,  not  ex- 
cluding'His  xighieotisnelss,  shall  be  exhibited  in  perfect 
harmony. — The  object  of  Divine  punishment  is  not 
only  the  aniendment  of  the  person  punished,  but  also 
to  set  up  a  warning  for  others »  and  to  produce  the 
feeling  that/Gk)d  is  holy  and  sanctified  in  righteous^ 
ness;'®  this  object  is  attained  in  two  ways.  When 
the  transgressor  of  the  law  is  punished  and  the  in- 
separable' connection  between  sin  and  its  penalty  is 
thus  demonstrated;  or  when  the  Divine  Judge  takes 
the  punishment  upon  Himself,  with  the  declaration^ 
that  the  sinner  may  consider  himself  pardoned  on 
the  condition  of  repentance  and  &ith;  whilst  those 
who  refuse  to  submit  to  this  divine  plan  of  salvation 
must  inevitably  bear  their  own  burdens. 

'^  Tbis  yiew ,  which  preT&iled  before  Anselm ,  ib  taken  hy  Au- 
gnttin:  "Sunt  etulH,  qui  cUetmt:  non  poierat  alUet  sapienHa  Dm 
homines  liberart,  nisi  susdperet  hominen^  et  ex  fsmina  naseeretur; 
quilms  didmus:  poterat  omnino^  sed  si  aliter  faeerei ,  similiter 
vestrae  stultitiae  displiceret"  Lib.  de  agone  Christi  cap.  Xt.  ^'In- 
ftitiitum,  quo  Deu8  Tojoit  serratorem  generis  humani  naturae  tfubli- 
mioris  esse  socinm,  naturalem  'habere  neeessitatem^  nee  esse  in  niflnero 
Tohmtariorum,  non  ausim  adserere :  neque  enim  consentaneum  dnxe- 
rim ,  munificentiam  divinam ,  quae  tantum  donum  liberaliier  concessit 
generi  humane ,  necessitatis  sul^icere ,  ac ,  quod  sponte  tribuit ,  it  ra- 
tionibus  subductis  extorquerere  Telle.  Satius  sit,  benignitafis  et 
sapientiae  Testigia  persequi  ac  tanto  n^agis  grl^tificari  salubre  con- 
silium ,  quanto  liberalius  arbitzio  dirino.  fUit  constitutum.  John  HI, 
16.  Rom.  Vm.  32.  Ephes.  I.  7."  Doederlein  Inst.  Xheolog.  Christ, 
n.  pag.  306. 

••  IsaV.i4-.16.  IXVI.  i.  10.  UX.  17—19.  Jer.  m.  8w  10. 
lOJit  18.  19.    Deut.  Xm.  11.    1  Cor.  X.  11.  Y.  5,  Roti.  XI.  20. 
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The  taking  upon  Himself  of  our  guilt,  hj  Christ, 
would  certainly  he  against  the  law  hy  which  the  sin* 
Her  must  he  dealt  with,  as  such,  if  there  were  not  a 
higher  laWy  hy  which  sin  and  its  punishment  could 
he  tramf erred;  and  this  higher  law  is  revealed  bv  the 
Gospel,  The  eternal  Son  of  God  is  made  flesh,**  and 
because  He  is  man,  God  has  given  to  Him  all  judg- 
ment/® In  this,  His  human  nature,  the  Judge  of  man- 
kind  suffered «  and  because  He  hcire  the  sins  of  the 
world,  John- 1.  29.^  1.  Pet.  n.  24.  w^  are  ^reconciled 
unto  God.  Rom.  v.  9.  10.  In  order  to  redecnn  us 
from  the  curse  ofthe  law,  He  submitted  to  ttsourse;^^ 
as  this  was  done  by  a  law  of  which  finite  reason  could 
hare  no.  conception,  it  is  to  be  counted  a  myttery; 
and,  regarded  as  the  Icnv  af  faith,  it  stands.higher  than 
the  law  ofworlcB.^^, 

In  order  to  show  how  the  righteousness  of  Grod 
is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Atonement  of  Christ, 
St. Paul  argues,  Rom.in.23 — 31. — TheRedemption 

"  Vide  AoselA.  "Cur  peus  homo/*  lib.  II.  cap.  7.  *'^od  neces%e 
sit  eimdein  ipsum  esse  perfeotum  Deum  et  perfectum  hominem,'*  And 
cap.  8.  ''Quod  ex  genere  Adae  et  de  Virgine  femina  JMm  oponeal 
assunien  hominem." 

^^  Xh>di  yicQ  6  ftatrjQ  Mhti  ivdiftc,  iXXit  tifV  HQiOif  ndoar  di- 

viog  af^Qiofiov  iatl,  John  Y.  22.  27.  The  aitiele  here  omitted; 
net  because  he  is  XqiqrhQ^  but  because  He  ii  a  wn  (rf  muMn^  judgment 
is  giren  to  Him.  "Hie  homo  kommea  aalwa,  hie  homo  homme$  ju- 
dieoL**  Bengelius. 

**  G^L  m.  13.  yn6 fie fog  vneg  f/iiitSf  faxtdg^;  cfr.  13'^  '^?9'!f 
iio^Qev&i^d9fcu.  Dan.  IX.  26. 

*'  Rom.  XVI.  25—27.  dnoKaXvipig  fivattjQiov,  HI.' 27,  fifiOQ 
irlmwog.  Hence  St.  Paul's  expression:  **!  through  the  law(of  ftdth) 
ain  dead  to  the  law  of  works;**  so  that  itjiias  no  fluther  datm  upon 
me.   OaLH.  19. 
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by  Christ  is  an  act  pf  free  grace ,  but  we  must  not 
fancy  that  God  is  indifferent  to  Bin,  because  He  mer- 
cifully pardons.  That  He  is  just  and  holy  is  proved 
by  His  not.wislung  to  forgive  oihecwise*  than  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  in  Whom,  all  the  claims  of  the 
law  are  fu^ed.  Th&  Atonement  was  accomplished 
under  cii'cumstances,  which  satisfactorily  demonstrate 
the  righteousness,  as  well  as  Ihe  grace  of  God;  and 
the  ^declaration  ofHu  rtghteotwiess''^^  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  was  ^specially  necessary,  since  GtkI  had  for- 
given sins  for  Christ*s  sake,  before  He  accomplished 
the  act  of  Atonement  ;^^  it  was  therefore  to  be  put 
in  a  proper  light,  why  God  had  forgiven  so  many  sins 
in  past  ages,  when  only  ""the  forbearance  of  God** 
seemed  to  have  been  the  motive  of  His  pardoning 
mercy.*'  The  demonstration  of  "the  righteotaneu 
of  God**  bec&me  likewise  necessjary  to  destroy  boouting, 
so  that  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles  could  expect  sal- 
vation as  a  reward.  Now  ""  boasting  is  excluded**  when 
""the  law  of  workV*  condemns  the  sinner;  but  ""the 
law  of  feith*'  excludes  it  mc^re  effectually,  by  freely 
justifying  him  from  all  things;  Yet  we  must  not  think 
that  because  God  demands  faith,  the  law  is^  made  void; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  established,  when  Christ  ""the 
end  of  the  law"  is  preached  to  the  world.**   Most  of 

*'  StdH^iQ  T^  (huuoavniQ  ivrov.  Rom.  m.  26.  27. 

**  It  stemedio  be  done  if  t{  ofoij  ^eov;  hence  ihe  h^t^h^  of 
Hif  righteottiness  bj  the -death  of  Christ. 

**  Hence  God  forgavQ  saa  in  the  Old  Testanient  not  upon  the 
indefinite  ffindple  of  mercy,  as  r^resented  in  the  Koran,  bat  in 
prospeetiye  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ,  which  was  typicaltj 
8«t  forth.    . 

^*  Tiko^  yitq  tofAOV  X^tatoQ  iig  ^txatoov-njp  nanl  ttS  nuiuv* 
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the  objections  .to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
nient  hare  arisen  firoin  a  superficial  notion  of  sin**^ 
The  man  that  nerer  weighed  the  fearful  character  of 
transgression,  may  well  argue  against  Redemption, 
If  man  is  not  what  he  is  represented  in  the  Bible, 
theQt  the  objeetions  of  Mohammedanst  Unitarians^  and 
Rationalists  against  the  dogma  of  the  AtonemenU 
acquire  force,  and  cannot  be  impeached;  but  where 
sin  is  feh,  and  die.  holy  charactar  of  God^s  law  is  ac- 
knowledged, the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ  will 
be  thankfully  accepted.  ^^ 

8«  Since  Mohammed  rejects  the  Atonement  of 
Christ,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  at  the  end  of  this 
chapters  to  review  the  terms,  upon  which  his  followers 
are  promised  pardon  of  sin  imd  the  rewards  of  jikradise. 
Here  we  notice  the  same  superficiality  and  the.  same 
materialism,  which  distinguishes  the  Moslem  notion 
of  nVi;— God  chooses  one  individual  to  convey  to  the 
rest  the  terms  of  mercy.  Sinners  are  to  remember 
God  Bxt^  to  ask  pardon.^^'  Repentance  of  past  wrong, 

PTTi.  Rom.  X.  4.  TeXog  and  nXriQao^a  are  synonymi  in  this  appli- 
cation, cfr.  1  Tim.  1,  5.  with  Rooi.  XHL  10.  and  Matt.  V.  17. 

*'   Anseim.  ".CW  DmM  homo**  lib.  I.  cap.  21.   QuanH  pandmis 
vHpeceatum, 

•  ^*  The  effect  of  reception  is:  'dtuaiovf,  jUstum  deddre.  Matt. 
XU.  37.  Act.  Xm.  39..  Rom.  H.  3d.  H.  13.,  10.  20.  etc.  V.  1.  9. 
Vm.  30.  33.  Tit.  m.  7.  The  sense  of  it  is  fixed  by  the  paraUel 
koytC^ratirhng  iig  dwcuoavnjt  Rom.  lY.  5.  The  elfeet  of  refeeUng 
Chiist  and  wilfully  persisting  in  sin :  ivtt  jri  ifBgl  afiAgrtoSt  una- 
XeinBtai  ^aia,  q>ofitQa  6i  tig  ixSox^  KQiaiQDQ  nal  nvQog  £?Aofi, 
iadtaf  fAiXXoftes  tovg  vnetdniovg.   Hebr.  X./26.  27.  28.  29. 

gyJUji  1^^  l^ijii  U  '^^JU  ^yy^^  etc.  Sur.  WL  135. 
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the  perfonnaxice  of  certain  external' rites,  the  repeti*- 
tioh  of  certain  wordjs,  are  recommended  as  infallible 
mean«  of  salvation.'^  As  t}ie  ceremonial  precepts 
have  been  elsewhere  set  forth ,  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  to  the  subject  of  Moslem  prayer,  or  rather 
the  efficacy  of  reading  the  Koran, — The  Sonndtes 
hold^  that  he  who  properly  performs  the  ablutions 
and  then  comes  to  the  Friday  prayers,  hearing  the 
Khatbah,.  viz,  the  repeating  of  the  praise  of  God 
and  Mohammed,  will  be  pardoned  for  the  ten  foUowing 
days.*^  The  repeating  a  hundred  times  in  a  day,  of 
a  certain  doxology  ""will  silence  faults,  though  they 
be  as  loud  as  the  waves  of  the  sea/^  Again:  ""His 
highness  said.  Repeat,  Praise  be  to  God  a  hundred 
times  and  then  a  thousand  virtues  shigJl  be  written 
for  you,  ten  virtuous  deeds  for  each  repetition,  or  a 
thousand  faults  shall  be  put  away."**  And  "Who- 
soever shall  say,  when  wishing  to  go  to  sleep,  l.ask 
forgiveness  of  that  God,  except  whom  there  is  no 
other,*  thrice,  God  pardons  his  faults  although  they 
nnty  be  as  numerous  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  equal 
to  the  sands  ,of  the  deserts,  or  in  number  equal  to  the 
leaves  of  the  trees ,  or  as  many  as  the  days  of  the 
world/'" 

The  s^me  efficacy  in  procuring  pardon,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  these  vain  repetitions  of  the  Kor^n  in  Jthe 
Shiite  traditions.   ""  Whosoever  reads  often  Spra,  Sola 

"  S«r.  XXDL  7.  IV.  21.  XXIH.  1.  XVm.  31.  this  work  p.  120. 

•^   Mishcat  Vol.  I.  301.  and  pag.  542.  it  is  added  that  the  re- 
peating of  God*8  99  names  will  open  paradise. 

"  Mishcat  Vol.  I.  647.  548.  "  Mishcat  Vol.  I.  674. 

FF 
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ioel,  the  Almighty  will  take  no  account  of  my  of  iiii 
sins ,  and  wiU  let  him  dwell  in  paradise  with  G6d*s 
prophet/*    And  again,  ""To  one  who  reads  the  Sara 
Sijda,  every  Friday  nighty  the  Almighty  will  give^  aft 
the  day  of  the  Resurrection,  his  book  in  his  right 
hand,  and  shall  not  call  him  to  account,  though  he  be 
a  sinner/*^*  A  mght'i  reading  and  prayer  will  nmkie 
a  man  ""as  free  from  all  sin  as  at  the  day  when  he 
was  bom^  as  many  good  Works  wiU.be  put  to  his 
account  as  all  the  people  of  God  hare  ever  p^f^itaed; 
and  God  will  reward  him  in  the  highest  paradise  with 
100,000  towns,  and  acknowl^ge  his  deed  before  the 
holy  angels.*'     Reading  a  certain  Sura  once,  brings 
a  blessing  upon  the  reader;  if  twice,  a  blessing  comes 
upon  hinol  atid  his  family;  if  he  reads  it  a  hundred 
times,  Allah  will  forgive  him  the  sins  of  twenty-five 
years;  400 times  will  bestow  upon  him  the  merits  of 
400  martyrs;  and  if  he  reads  it  1000  times  in  one 
day  and  night,  he  shall  not  die  till  he  has  seen  hie 
place  in  paradise.**     Again,  at  another  place  it  is 
said:  ""It  is,  according  to  an  authentic  tradition,  related 
by  Imam  Jafer,  that  whosoever  after  the  afternoon 
prayer,  says  100  times,  -^May  God  forgive  me,^*  the 
Almighty  will  forgive  700  sins;  and  if  he  should  not 
have  700  km,  the  amount  needed  to  make  up  the 
number  will  be  taken  from  the  sins  of  his  father;  and 

**   AiB  ul  Hajat  leaves  208.  2X1. 
/*  Ain  ul  Hayat  leaf  189^    Compare   cX^fJl^  Ju^  i^y 

XVn.80.  . 

»«  AittulHajat  leaf  215. 
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if  hU  father  oho  tkotdd  nothave^sa  mQimft  then  they 
will  be  taken  from  the  sins  of  his  mother;  and  in  case 
$he  shouM  not  hare  so  many,  then  the  sins  will  be 
taken  from  his  son ,  and  then  from  the  nearest  rela- 
tives, till  the  number  be  made  Up/'*^ 

Another  and  most  effectual  .means  is. the  wter- 
canon  of  Mohammed.  In  addition  to  what  we 
found  in  the  Koran  on  the  subject,  we  find  in  the 
Hadithff, — **Moslemin  will  be  prevented  from  moving 
on  the  day  of  resurrection,  so  that  they  will  be  sad 
and  say;  *Would  to  God  we  had  asked  grace  from 
our  Cherisher,  and  produced  one  to  intercede  for  us.' 
Then  these  men  will  come  to  Adam  and  9ay,  You 
are  Adam,  the  father  of  aU  men,  ask  grace  for  us 
from  your  Cherisher;  but  Adam  will  say,  I  am  not  in 
that  degree  of  eminence,  which  you  suppose  me.  They 
then  make  the  same  application  to  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Moses,  and  also  to  Jesus;  but  all  decline  it,  saying, 
that  they  do  not  enjoy  such  an  exalted  degree,  as  to  be 
able  to  intercede  for  them.  Jesus  will  then  direct 
them  to  Mohamined.  Then  the  Moslemin  wiU  come 
to  me ,  (said  Mohammed)  and  I  will  ask  permission 
to  go  into  God's  court,  which  will  be  given^  and  I  will 
see  Almighty  God,  arid  will  prostrate  myself  before 
hka*  and  he  will,  keep  me,  so  long  as  he  will,  and 
then  he  will  say.  Raise  up  thy  head,  0  Mohammed, 
and  say  what  thou  wispiest  to  say,  it  will  be  heard 

"  Ain  ul  Hajat  leaf  165.  In  leaf  2'61.  it  is  added  that  40  gr^at 
sins  done  in  one  day  and  one  night,  will  be  pardoned  on  saying,  with 

penitent  feelings :  |»^AiL)l  li^t  y&  ^1  xJt  ^  (^iXJt  ^XiS  JUU^I 
etc.  etc.   Sur.  H.  256. 

FF» 
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and  Approved.  The  prophet  tlien  intercedes  for 
▼eral  classes  of  Moslemin  who  are  successnrely  deli* 
▼ered  out  of  h^ll,  so  that  none  but  the  infidels  will 
remain  there/*  *^  The  Sfdites  hare  added  Ali*  hia  two 
sons, — whose  sufferings  are  considered  meritoriooi 
— and  Fatima,  of  whose  excellency  and  mediato- 
rial merits,  as  wdl  tis  of  her  large  teil,  the  foQowing 
tradition  testifies:  "" Fatima  is  the  best  of  all  woliien« 
and  when  the  Almighty  shall  awake  all  the  creatixrea, 
the  first  and  the  last,  then  the  outcrier  of  heaven  ahtS 
call  out  firomi  the  platform  of  Grod's  throne,  K)  all  ye 
creatures,  shut  your  eyes  till  Fatima  the  daughter  <tf 
Mohammed  and  the  lady  of  the  women  of  the  world 
ha»  passed  theSerat/**  Then  all  creatures  will  shut 
their  eyes,  except  MohiEunmed  and  Ali  and  her  children 
th^  Imams ;  she  then  passes  the  bridge,  having  spread 
the  skirts  of  her  veil  over  it,  in  such  a  way,  that  one 
end  of.it  is  in  Paradise  in  the  hands  of  Fatima,  and 
the  other,  on  the  plain  of  Resurrection.  Then  our 
God*8  outcrier  calls  out,  ""0  friends  of  Fatima,  adhere 
to  th^  threads  of  Fatima^s  veil,  who  is  the  best  of  all 
women !  Whosoever  therefore  is  ft  iriend  of  this  glo- 
rious lady ,  takes  of  one  of  the  threads ;  and  there 
adhere  to  it  more  than  ten  Faamsv—^ every  Faam 
amounting  to  one  million,--^and  all  these  shall  be  saved 

^^  Mishcat  Vol.  U.  pag.  604.  99.  The  Shiite  traditionfl  mgre« 
wiih  this,  Hayat  ul  Kiilub  Vol.  II.  6a  184.  45.  Whosoerer  aeiMdb 
70  congratulations  to  M.  and  his  ftonily,  "his  sins, shall  fkUoff,  like 
at  when  a  strong  wind  shaken  the  leaves  from*  the  trees.** 

^*  A  suspension-bridge ,  as  thin,  as  a  hair  and  as  sharp  as  a 
raior,  leading  orer  hell  into  ParadUse. 
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from  ike  fire  of  hell  by  the  blessing  of  the  veil  of  this 
glorious  lady."  •^ 

Now  according  to.  the  Koran »  Adam  is  expelled 
from  the  heavenly  paradise  on  account  of  one  -sin; 
but  his  posterity^  aflber  liaving  committed  innimierable 
sins*  are  reoeived  into  favour  and  admitted  to  para- 
dise upoil  the  easy  terms^  just  specified !  God  is  there- 
fore represented,  as  regarding  sin  in  one  instance,  as 
an  evil  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  exclude  man  from 
His  presence ;  but  subsequently  in  countless  instances, 
He  is  represented  as  considering  it  of  so  light  a  na- 
ture, as  to  pardon  it  freely  though  a  man*s  sins  ""be 
as  numerous  as  the  waves  of  the  sea/'  .  The  wi^^ys 
of  Allah  are  clearly  not  equal,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Koran  and  Moslem  tradition.  He  is  there  de- 
scribed, as  changeable  in  principles  and  unjust  in  his 
dealings.*^ 

Again,  it  is  admitted  that  a  Moslem  commits  sin 
to  the  day  of  his  death;  yet  the  Moslem  plan  of  sal- 
vation specifies  no  means  adequate  to  remove  it,  or 

**  ^This  traditioB  sftTOursof  the  corrupt  notions  of  oriental  Giris- 
tians  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary.    See  Efander's  Remarks  pag.  40. 

*^  How  utterly  the  sense  of  BiTine  equity,  justice  and  righteous- 
ness is  hlunted  in  the  Moslem  mind,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
tradition :  ''There  was  a  saint  who  performed  none  but  holy  actions 
and  near  him  iiyed  a  wicked  man,  who  did  nothing  but  eyil ;  both  of 
them  being  ^ends,  the  good  man  exhorted  his  wicked  neighbour  to 
amend,' lest 'God  should  close  paradise  against  him.  'The  sinner  how- 
erer  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  warning  and  only  said ,  lea^e  that  to 
God  and  myself.  At  last  both  died  at  the  same  ;time ,  and  on  ap- 
pearing before  the  Judgment-seat,  God  asked  the  saint.  Can  I  sare 
this  man?  He  replied ,  Thou  art  Almighty  and  canst  do  what  thou 
wik.  Then  answered  God,' Well  spoken;  a^  turning  to  the  sinner 
he  said,  Enter  thou  into  heaven,  but  to  the  righteous,  69  thoti  to 
heU."  ' 
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to  m^e  maii  pure  and  holy.  But  for  argument's  sake, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  terms  proposed  should 
apprqTe  themselves  to  an  enlightened  mind,  let  us 
inquire;'  whether  they  are  ever  perfectly  carried  out- 
No  Moslem  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  *  that  as  n(^ 
one  strictly  performs  what  is  required,  none  can 
be  saved  by  the  performance.  But,  if  God  does  not 
exact  M  the  fasts,  alms,  j>ray6rs  and  pilgnmages 
oommanded  in  the  Koran  and  in  the  approved  tradi- 
tions, who  shell* determine  .how  much  may  b^  safely 
dispensed  with?  In  t>ther.. words,  how  often  ahaS 
Allah  aker  his  puiposes,  acconmiodate  his  conditions 
of  salvation  to  man^s  frailty,  and  so  demonstrate  his 
changeableness  and  weakness  to  the  universe?  If  he 
make  no^^hange  in  the  siud  terms  »*^  this  plan  of  slaving 
mankind  must  be  defeated,  in  that  ne  one  is  sa^r^: 
if  he  make  a  change,  it  follows,  that  Allah  h  neitber 
justv  nor  holy»  but  capricbus,  weak,  and  inconsistent. 
The  deity  of  the  Koran  .accepts  an  imperfect  obe- 
dience; making  known  thctt  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
sorrow  for  past  sins,  and  a  promise  to  commit  less 
for  the  future;  that  some  things  he  most  enjoin,  but 
that  he  mH  not  be  very  strict  in  exacting  an  obser- 
vanfce  of  them;  that  he  is  ready  to  abridge  his  de- 
mands from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require; 
thai  he  is  willing  to  receive  whatever  amoUnt  of  obe- 
dience man  may  please  to  render  and  decide  on  for 
himself;  that  hk  indeed,  punished  Adam  seyerdh^  for 
his  one  sin,  but  that  he  has  changed  his  plan  of  sal- 
vation in  favour  of  his  posterity;  thai  Adam  is  now 
recompensed  iiTheiEtven  for  having  suffered  an  ubm- 
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Cjbuaxily  ieVerejientence;  and  that  if  any  of  imi  wete 
to  OB,  ii« need  not  be  a  cause  of  aniiety,  for  God  i$ 
merctful  and  easy  to  be  reconciled/' 

The  plan  of  salvation  v  as  taught  by  Mohammed, 
is  however,  obnoxious  and  unsound,  upon  the  ground 
of  ita  being  man*8  own  work  of  obedience  which  is 
put  forth  as  the  rock  of  salvation;  this  being  the 
case,  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  idea,  that. his 
attaining  it,  is  justly  due  to  this  obedience,  rather 
than  to  God's  free  mercy  and  grace  alone.  Salvation 
given  upon  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  becomes, 
plainly  speaking,  a  matter  of  work  performed,  and 
wages  received.  When  the  work  is  done,  the  wages 
wiU  be  claimed;  and  when  the  wages  are  received, 
pride  and  self-complacency  inflate  the  mind  of  the 
recipient.  Or  if  short-comings  be  felt,  God  will  be 
regarded  as  a  cruel  taskmaster;  and.  the  service  re- 
quired, instead  of  being  perfect  freedom^  ^ill  be  a  yoke 
top  hard  to  be  borne.  That  the  Moslem  thus,  regards 
what  the  Christian. deems  his  highest, privilege,  viz., 
approaching  God  in  prayer,— ^vrill  appear  from  this 
tradition:  Allah  first  rejg[uired  fifty  prayers  a  day  from 
Mohammed  and  his  followers,  but  being  advised  by 
Moses,  the  Arab  prophet  obtained  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  number  till  it  was  brought  down  to  five  prayers 
a  day/*  Islamism  re'presehts  God  m)t  as  bestowing 
a  gift,  but  as  prescribing  a  task,  on  the  perfonnance 
of  which.  He  pays  its  due;  the  principle  of  this  plan 

*'  Mkhcat  Yoh  II.  pag.  694.  Hajat  ul  Kulub  Vol.  U.  leaf  176. 
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orsalyatioii  nourishes  pride,  awakens  distrust,  jrielda 
keitlier  liiotive  nor  power  for  sanctificatioa,  engenders 
despair,  and  excluding  for  ever  the  exercise  of  both 
l6te  and  gratitude,  fully  accounts  for  the  frigid  cha- 
racter of  this  miserable  creed.      ^fc*Pf 


eHAPTERVL 

GENERAL  SURVEY  AM)  AGENDA. 

*Whjr  wiU  ye  not  willinglj  contribute  of  jour  sabiUUioe'to  the 
trne  waj  of  Gb^,  or  the  catTyh^g  on  of  War  against  tiie  imbalieven, 
•mee'God  alone  if  theposteisor  of  hearenand  earth?  Wlwaegyir 
will  lend  onto  God  an  aooeptable  lean,  to  hkn  he  wpl  donbU  it 
again  and  he  shall  receiTe  moreoTer  an  hononxable  Teward.** 

Sur.Lvn.  :^a.  11. 

1.  The  zeal  of  Moslemia  in  proselytizing  ^was  not 
extinguished;  whea  th^  ceased  to  oonquer.  The  duty 
pf  iBpreading  the  faith  is  still  raacie  paramount  in  the 
pupation  of -every  Mohammedan;  and  it  ii$  eqnalfy 
incumbent  on  the  governor,  the  soldier,,  the  merchant^, 
the  captain  of  the  ^hip,  and  the  Sheich  or  MoUah,  to 
watch  every  opportunity  of  disseminating  the  doctrines 
of  the  Koran.  It  cannot  be  without  humiliation,  that 
we  conticast  this  zeal,  with  the  culpable  apathy  of  Chris- 
tians concerning  the  souls  of  J^ohammedans.  Although 
thje  first  tide  of  Moslem  invasion  had  been  succei^s^ 
fully  repelled,  some  of  the  SarStCen  settlements  con- 
tinued'to  exist  for  Centuries  ip  Europe;  and  die  dos- 
ing conquest  ofEorppeaoTmrk^y  wiUi  Cautantinople 
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in  the  fifteenth  century,  perpetuated  the  approxima- 
tion of  Christiamty  and  Islamism.  During  those  twdte 
centuries  that  the  Church  of  Chrigt  stood  hce  to  faiee 
with  her  gigantic  foe,  should  we  not  hare  expected 
that  many  a  Da^d  would  have  goife-out  to  meet  ihm 
blaspheming  adversary,  .^in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
the  armies  of  Israel?'*  But  how  little  was  attempted  in 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  Christian  respon- 
sibility!^* Yet  to  our  shame  we  must  confess*  that 
our  forefathers  did  more  in  darker  ages,  than  has 
been  accomplished,  or  even  attempted,  in  this  our  self- 
conceited  generation.  We  hare,  for  instance,  noble 
relics  of  the  eighth  century,*'  and  subsequent  ages 
were  not  altogether  inactive  in  the  work  of  converting 
the  Moslem.  •• 

With  a  view  to  christianize  the  Saracens,  Pope 
Honorius TV.  strove  in  1285  to  establish  schools  at 
Paris,  in  which  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages 
inight  be  acquired;  and  the  Council  of  Vienna  A.  D. 
1312  recommended  professorships  to  be  established 
for  the  same  purpose  in  Oxford,  Salamanca,  Bologna 
and  Paris;  but  the  resolution  remained  without  effect 

**  lianooio,  in  hisprefitoe,  jttftlj  renmrks,  **  Contra  Mahumetani, 
Mabmneticanique  supentitionem ,  quae  per  annos  supra  miUe  per- 
temat,  qui  scripserint,  sire  ez'antiquioribus,  sire  ex  reoentiorilms,. 
pauei.  Be  dioam  pauctilimi,  numerantur."  ^ 

**  DistfpUUio  CfiriiL  0t  Saraeeni  exstat.  Tom.  L  oper.  JeqmL 
Damaseem, 

^  'A  lisi  of  works  is  found  in  /.  Albi  Fabric,  syUah.  'Script,  d^ 
ver,  reUg.  Christ,  cap,  L.  pag,  136*  Eusebii  lUndudoti  hUUma  pairi' 
artkairwm  JUMjindrin.  "pag.  377.  may  also  be  eonmilted,  as  mentioning 
Timus  worict  against  klamism.  Aat  stiU,  liow  true  it  is,  "App'atmi 
rari  na/ntes  in  gurgite  i^Mto.*' 
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until  Francis  L  called  it  into  life;  the  result  however 
of  these  feeble  eflForts  was  scarcely  perceptible.  There 
was  no  practical  teudeucy  which  could  lead  to  any 
tangible  issue;  and  a  few  learned  works  on  the  Arabic 
language,  some  translations  of  Arabic  authors,  and  a 
couple  of  commentaries  of  small  value,  alone  remain 
to  testify  to  the  deplorably  inert  condition  of  the 
Church,  which  during  the  whole  period^  from  the  rise 
of  Ifilamiam  to-the  time  of  theRefonnatioii,  faili»d  to 
make,  one  vigorous  attexnpt  for  the  conT^aipa  oi  the 
Mohanunedans.  Nor  waii  it,  as  waamgfat  justly  hare 
^xpeeted,  one  of  the  immediate  eonsequenceir  of  that 
blessed  event,  to  remember  either  the  Heathen  or  tlie 
Moslem  world.  It  was.  left  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  renew  the  Miissionary  work  among  the  MbhanH 
medans,  when  Hieronymo  Xavier^  at  the  opnunence- 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  centur)^,  presented^  s<mKe- 
what  elaborate  treatise  on  the  trtith.of  Christianity  to 
the  Emperor  Jahangueir;  but  the  ckef-^oeuvre  is  the 
well  known  work  of  Jfaracct<9.  Lest  howe.yer  we  should 
aseribe  to  the  Ronush  Church,  what  was  achieved  by 
a  few  enterprizing  members  of  her  community,  it  is 
but  just  to  add,  that  in  1530  a  Venetian  edition  of 
tire  Koran  was  publicly  burned,  and  Maracdo  himself 
had  to  struggle  with  unheard-ofdifficalties  to  procure 
permission  to  print  his  work  from  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
whose  fether-confessor  he  was.  Amongst  other  wri«- 
tings  against  Islamism,*^  tha,t  of  Ph^ppo^Ouado^ 

**  .  "^e  flugki  mentibn  "tkiumpkus  ea^otfeas  fidm  emttm 
MBfl^umstanamr  alf o  ^Manudittciio  ad  comermonim  '^'  ' 
mm'*  hj  Hie  Spaiiidt>JetaH  P.  Tun.  G«fliai«s.' 


gntU  desenret,  to  be  mentioned;  it  wai  pmted  in 
Arabic  and  Latin,  being  intended  as  a^  reply  to  a 
Persian  work  b]rAcfaxned£lbnZini«  whicb  was  written 
in  golden  character^  .and  sent  to  Pope  Urban  YIII. 
with  a  challenge  to  refute  its  contents. 

In  peruspig  these  works ,  we  cannot  &il  to  per- 
ceive under  what  great  disadvantiiges  Roman  Catho- 
lics labour,  in  attempting^  to  argue  with  Mohammed- 
ans: since  Islamism,  to  a  certain  degree,  maybe  said 
to  have  originated  from  opposition  to  those  identical 
errors  and  degeneracies  -of  the  oriental  Churches, 
which  the  Papist  strives  to  defend.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  stimulated 
Mohanuned  in  forming  his  creed,  was  the  offence 
which  he  took  at  ijie  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
adoration  of  saints  and  relics,  and  which  is  even  now,  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  Christianity.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  com- 
pelled to  waste  his  skill  in  arguments  upon  the  un- 
meaning draperies  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  is 
not  simply  loss  of  time  and  vain  expenditure  of  power, 
but  actually  throws  discredit  upon  all  the  sound  rea- 
soning on  the  vital  truths  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. It  may  therefore  be  safely  inferred,  that  the 
Romish  Church  is  not  destined  to  have  any  great 
share  in  the  conversion  of  Mohammedans.  ^^ 

*'  The  Church  of  ftom»  caanot  be  said  to  Mfil  Ghriai's  com- 
mand, xv(rt;|ctte  to  ivayyeXtov  nuo^  rj[  kt^oei  Mark.  XVI.  15;  but 
her  missionaries  preach  instead,  salvation  by  the  Church,  ^'in  qua  opor* 
teat  Rom.  Pontificem  habere  potestatem  arvntv^vof,  de  qua  nemini 
lieeat  dispuiare  aut  judicare,  condendi  articulis  fidei,  abolendi  Scrip- 
turas,  quaa  velit,  in«tituendi  cultus  ei  sacrificia  etc.  eto."  Again,  after 
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.  2.  Bat  before  we  presmw  ta^cMt  attMie'at.tiw 
Chureh  of  Rome,  fw  attempiili^  to.do  God*8'mriL 
among  the  MohammedAiifl ,  in  a  nrimier  ^irliieh  we 
niniit  copdemn  as  unaeriptnnlt  it  bdioita  nt  to 

mourn  over  the  Binfalindiffierence,  which  the  Refenii* 
ed  Cborcheg  manifest,  id  nb^ectmg  to  mhke  any 
efforts  to  reefaum  and  convert  these  k«t  she^  of  ilM 
house  oi  lihmaeL  If  the  command  of  the  Redeemer 
be  of  a  binding  character,  till  the  Gospel  has  been 
preached  to  every  crteture,  what  a  fearful  amount 
of  guilt  must  rest  upon  the  Church!  The  duty  (tf 
evangelizing  the  world  was  indeed  never  quite  for- 
gotten, because  the  Church,  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  has  never  ceased  to  live.  Thus,  the  Netto- 
rian  Church  distinguished  itself  by  its  IdSssionaiy  ]»- 
hours  during  a  period,  in  which  the  European  Churches 
neglected  their  sacred  Mission;  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  founded  her  Society  for  propagating  the  faith, 
before  the  Protestant  Churches  considered  it  time  to 
establish  Missionary  Societies.  It  was  only  when  the 
Churches  of  Europe  awoke  to  a^  more  just  apprecia- 
tion of  their  religious  privileges,  that  Societies  were 
established  by  which  Christian  knowledge  and  Gospel 
truth  should  .be  extended  among  those  who  are  stiU 
sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

In  noticing  some  of  the  feeble  attempts  of  Mia- 
sionary  labour  in  recent  times,  we  cannot  fail  to  men- 
tibn  Henry  Martyn,  as  one  of  the  principal  cham- 

MitHiiing  tliif  power,  which  hearen  nerer  gnatted  to  her',  the  goes 
prenunptaottsly  bejond  the  diyine  commSnd  of  the  Redeemer:  di- 
(kxiTKorrtg  avt^vg  r^^f  ntofta  iaa  tnuikiftm  i^iXf.  MaCt^lLKVIIL 
jy.  in  le^nhing  woiy  Hwyi^  viifeh  Chrurt  imw  ( 
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pions  for  Christianity  against  Islamism.  Situated  as 
that  devout  man  was  in  Persia,  (done,  with* no  other 
assistance  in  the  unequal  contest,  than  what  he  could 
derive  from  a. small  tatict  on  Mohanmiedanism ,  and 
oppressed  l>j:.Uiel>urden  of  a  weak  constitution,  the 
course  wliich  he  took,  was  perh^>s,  under  such  cir« 
cumstances,  the  only  one  practicable.  In  perusing 
his  ai^uments,  we  are  struck  with  the  skill  and  wis- 
dom, which  they  display;  and  his  reasoning  appears 
generally  conclusive; ••  yet  probably,  few  will  doubt 
that  many  a  Missionary,  not  excluding  Henry  Mar^ 
himself,  flight  have  rendered  more  effectual  service 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity  among  Moslemin,  had 
they  possessed  a  more  tiborough  acquaintance  with 
the  teiiets  of  Islamism.  *^ 

3.  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  success  in  this 
work  of  propagating  Christianity,  depends  mainly  upon 
superior  power  in  controversy,  it  may  be  observed 
that  controversy  alone,  was  never  blessed  with  the 
conversion  of  a  single  soul.  The  Apostles  were  not 
charged  to  dispute,  nor  to  argue,  but  to  preach  the 

**  Henry  ICartyn  will  always  be  looked  upon  a«  a  model  of  a- 
deroted  miiiionaij ,  bnt  he  hat  not  always  taken  up  the  most  ad« 
ranta^^ns  grmnds  in  ar^^iiing.  The  editor  of  his  ControrersieSt 
Dr.  Lee,  adopts  a  different  line  of  argument;  haring  exposed  the 
insnfBdeney  of  the  eridenee  upon  which  the  Mohammedan  bnilds 
his  fUth,  he  substitutes  in  the  place  of  erroneous  principles,  the  true 
laws  of  evidence,  as  enforced  by  Loire's  six  considerations.  He  then 
derotes  some  parts  to  the  integrity  of  the  Scriptures ;  after  this ,  h» 
foregoes  the  proof  by  miracles ,  and  lays  down  firom  Scripture ,  that 
a  true  prophet  must  prophesy,  and  that  even  then,  if  he  imposes  a 
preyious  rerelation,  he  is  not  to  be  credited. 

^*  There  are  not  wanting  able  and  derout  missionaries,  whm 
hare  composed  tracts  in  the  nakjre  languages,  but  ekceptkig  those 
of  Dr.  PiiMider,  fiw  seem  lo  be  ef  aiqr  rery  great  Tslat. 
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Goipelf  Hsttfyinj^^re^ntMieio  towards -God  aadftitk 
towards. the  Loid  JesusQiruit**  K  Ghrisfaantt^  woe 
to  offer  itsdf  as  a  system  of  specuhtife  dociriiieSy  it 
woidd  haye  been  the  part  of  ti^fi  Missionitty  to  com* 
uence,  continue,  and  ettd  with  arguments;  but  the 
message  of  the  missionary,  constitutes: him  a  ^wit* 
neti'  of  Christ;  and  tb^s  is  his  distinctiye  cfaaracttt. 
The  heart,  even  in  |k  physiological  point  of  view,  is 
older  than  the  head^  and  we  mu4t  therefore  be  the 
less  surprised  when  in  rdigioiis  matters  it  likewise 
takes  the  precedence:  for  when  the  li^ht  of  God 
shines  into  the  hecart  in  ^th^  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power  *  it  .will  pr<kiuce  ""the  hwwUdge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.*''* 
The  witnesses  of  the  Gospel  disdain  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  their  sacred  mission  with  "^  enticing  words 
of  manX  wisdom  r  because  the  philosophy  of  reason 
has  amply  proved  itself  a  broken  cistern  which  yields 
.no  water.  ^^  The  reasoning. &culties,  which  are  chiefly 
called  into  action  m  matters  of  controyersy,  are  not 
admitted  to  their  legitimate  functions  till  the  heart 
is  ready  to  receive  the  truths  of  the  GospeL  Natoral 
reason,  with  regard  to  revelation,  is  precisely  what  the 
eye  is  with  regard  to  the  natural  light,  it  cannot  see 
without  light  from  heaven;  just  as  there  can  be  no 
harvest  without  seed,  no  house  without  foundation, 
AP  digestion  without  food,  and  no  reflection  vnthout 

/^  "Fidea  praeeidii  wMdUetum^  nsqu$  vero  intdUgo  ut  artdatm,, 
atd  dt^do^ut  mteUigawi,**  Augustin.  The  diTiii«  order  is:  ica^<p 
^Mr«av<«f  Rom.  X.  10.  and  ntatu  fo<nffUf.  Hebr.  XL  3. 

**   "Philo^opkkt  quamrit,  rdigio  po§ndt€  twi/alWi.'*  BSeoB^ 
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matter  for  thought.  In  the  ministration  of  God's 
wordj  th^e  ifl.therefore.no  notion*  which  it  behoves 
the  miisionarj  more  specially  to  guard  against  than, 
this,  —that  argimientative  preaching  and  controversial 
disputation  are  the  means»  hj  which  success  is  to  be 
obtained.  Let  th^  missionary  have  faith  in  his  mission^ 
and  rely  upon  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  message 
of  which  he  is  the  honoured  ambassador:  for  much 
unfruitfiilness  may  he  traced  to  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  all-sufficient  power  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  Although  arguments  .are  frequently  provoked 
by  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  Mohammedans, 
yet  Islamism  is  not  the  creed  to  court  inquiry  or  en- 
courage a  free  discussion  upon  religious  subjects. 
The  Arab  prophet  repeatedly  enjoins  his  followers  to 
abstain  fr<mi  discussions,  and  he  makes  Allah  require 
him  to  recede  from  those  who  dispute  about  the 
K<Mran.  Sur.  YI.  65.  Arguments  with  the  Scriptural- 
iste  are  especially  discountenanced,  Sur.  Xix.  46;  dis- 
putes are  to  be  settled  by  imprecations  on  those  in- 
vited to  meet  for  argumental  inquiry,  Sur.  m.  59; 
discussion  is  postponed,  upon  the  grounds  that  God 
would  decide  differences  on  the  day  of  Judgment, 
Sur,  xxn,  66 ;  a  term,  certainly  too  late  for  those  in 
the  wrong.  Again  we  read,  ""As  to  those  who  dispute 
eoneeming  God,  after  obedi^oe  hath  been  paid  him, 
their  disputing  shall  be  vain  in  the  sight  of  their 
L6rd,  and  wrath  shall  Ml  upon  them,  and  they  shall 
suffer  a  grievous  punishment."   Sur.  XLU.  14. 

The  Christian  missionary  is  not  to  seek  for  argu- 
ments; but  where  they  cannot  be  avoided,  he  is  not 
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to  sbiiii>ihe contest,  remmnberiiig' l)ifl  imMfyle  aggfc, 
I^ut who  frequently  "^reasonedTool^af  4b.Scnpliii8ib 
4iipu^iig..Aiii.  persuadiiig  t^  tluBgi  coaccnyig  tiie 
kio^mn  t^GocL**  -Where  4iMiiaiiQB.iaiinit«nD4 19011 
in  the  lil^e  «pirit  of  lore^.  and  wml  lor  thefilmlMp.  of 
Mok,  ice ^hallbe guarded agiiifM.a4fi«pli^ of t«iiity« 
m  ga^uiig a  Tictc^  vhic^  mij  tiiD|iI^  pibfeim  ot|Mp 
liori^  in  education,,  or  phUoaophieal  4cumeii.  The 
mfin  pomt  at  Hsue/wiUneTer  be  fbrgottoi  in  the 
heat  of  the  conjtest;  jand  controteraial  dispotatioBa 
W&  alwaya  on  that  account,  he  as  $k4Mrt,  ai  kind  and 
aa  #eU(MH  aa  posaiUi^  1  Pet  QL  16.  We  shall  never 
he  -drafrn  aside  to  non-essentisl  or  frivoloas  discus* 
SMMii  ndlther  shall  we  be  twipted  to  eicite  or  wound 
cor.  opponmita  by  using  harsh  ^-satirical  and  unbe- 
coming expressions.  Missionaries  are  frequent^  ev* 
posed  to  the  most  wanton  insult,  purely  with  a  view 
of  provoking  .resent;  but  to*  £U1  ii^to  the  snare  thus 
hud,  is.  to  inflict  an  irretrievable  injury  to  mxt  cause. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  commence  our  discourse 
upon  subjects  in  which  both  )>arti^  agree,  and  to 
proceed  from  similarities  to  differences;  or  we  may 
approach  the  heart  of  the  Moslem  m  an  indirect  way 
by  bringing  forward  a  parable,  or  a  point  parallel  to 
that  we  are  about  to  discuss,  which  we  lead  him 
to  a^mit*  Thus,  in  arguixkg  for  the  impossibility  of 
the  Bible  being  corrupted,  the  missionary  may.  ask 
the  Modem,  whether  he  has  ever  read  Abulfeda,  ad- 
ding, that  some  individual  had  questioned  its  integrity* 
but  that  he  had  defended  it  by  putting  |6rth  Abul- 
fedaVi  general  credibili^  as  an  auUioCi  that  he  sholred 
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bim  several  manuscripts,  which  alLagreed  to  a  word; 
that  these  manuscripts  were  written  in  several  cen- 
turies, and  -among  various  nations ;.  that  he  ad- 
duced several  other  testimonies,  from  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged worth;  that  he  obtained  a  coUection  of 
quotations,  made  in  various  writings,  which  all  agree 
with  the  text;  that  he  exhibited  versions. of  the  work 
in  divers  languages ,  aU  of  a  diflferent  date ,  but  har- 
monizing with  tlie  original ;  yet  in  spite  of  all 
that  was  advanced,  the  sceptical  man  persisted  in 
declaring  that  Abulfeda's  work  was  corrupted.  When 
the  wrath  of  the  Moslem  has  run  as  high  as  that  of 
David,  the  missionary  like  Nathan,  may  turn  round 
upon  him  and  say,  /"Thou  art  the  man,'*  and  this  is 
precisely  your  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  admit  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Bible." 

Again.,  supposing  a  Moslem  assert  the  clivipe 
character  of  his  creed,  and  the  infellibility  of  the 
Koran,  he  may  be  asked,  whether  Islamism  was  de- 
signed for  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  whether  all  its 
precepts,  not  excluding  the  fast  of  the  Ramadhan, 
are  equally  binding  upon  every  true  Moslem.  When 
the  universality  of  the  creed  is  affirmed  and  the 
binding  nature  of  the  precept  of  fasting  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  admitted,  the  missionary  may  remind  his 
opponent  of  the*  geographical  fiict,  that  in  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions,  the  period  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set extending  to  several  month's  duration,  the  ob- 
servation of  this  fast  would  there  be  a  physical  im- 
possibility. The  inference  may  then  be  urged,  that 
the  Koran   cannot   be   intended  for  all  climes  and 
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nations^  and  coDse<}ueDtly  cannot  be  dmn^.  That  fur-- 
thePy  tbe  aotbor  of  the  Koran  could  not  possiblj  have 
been  in^nred;  but  must  have  been  a  man  ignorant 
of  the  &st  principles  of  geographvi  with  which  ereiy 
Christiasi  schoolboy  is  acquainted,  ^This  circuitoua 
mode  of  i^afiooing  is  the  most  peaceable,  perhaps 
alao  the  most  difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time,  forcible, 
and  perfectly  leghamate.    ^ 

AboTe  aD,  ne^er  let  ns  withhold  any  one  of  the 
leading  tenths  of  Christianity  with  a  yiew  to  concfliate 
Moslem  animosity:  In  order  io  win  souls,  wetuumot 
with  a  good  oonscience,  yield  ene  ieta  of  the  truth; 
for  snch  an  act  of  perfidy  oa  our  part,  would  involve 
our  own  souls  in  a  snare  of  the  devil,  and  after  aU 
defeat  oiif  object.  There'  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  kind  of  Jesuitical  accommodation  in 
the  missionary  labours  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  yet 
even  Xavier  admitted,  that  Christianity  resembled  a 
good  physicidn,  who  administers  nothing  but  whole- 
some medicine  to  hi^  patient,  however  distastefq]  it 
may  be  to  his  palate;  whilat  Islamism  played  the 
part  of  a  cook,  who  studied*  the.  likings  of  his 
master. 

5.  It  18  natural  that  the^  /topes  snd. fears  of  the 
Church,  with  regard  to  ultimate  success,  should 
be  diflferently  expressed.  Some  writers  entertain  re- 
markably sanguine  views  upon  the  subject,  assuming 
that  Islamism  has  been  doing  the  work  in  Grod*s 
providence,  which  the  Jewish  dispensation  "did  in  the 
Old  Testament,  viz.,  preparing  the  way  of  the  Gos- 
pel, where  the  minds  of  the  people  were  incapable  of 
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receiving  the  full  light  of  thfe  truth.''  Whilst  first 
rejecting  the  plausible  and  purely  gratuitous  assuAip- 
tion,  that  any  preparation  in  the  Pagan  world  is  re- 
quired for  the  preiaching  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  that  the  practical  experience  of  every  mis- 
sionary who  has  confronted  this  apostacy^  has  proved, 
the  faBacy  of  this  view.  '*  If  ever  there  were  ''enemies 
of  the  cross  t''  the  Moslem  deniers  of  the  Crucifixion 
must  be  considered  such;  and  admitting  that  they 
have  frequently^  fought  against  idolatry ,  we  cannot 
forget,  that  they  have  constantly  and  upon  principle 
fought,  against  the  Cross.  Since  Christianity  has 
suffered  a»  most  fatal  check  by  the  spread  and  cour 
tinuance  of  Islamism,  whilst  the  latter  has  suffered 
no  check,- and  sustained  no  real  loss  by  conversions 
from  their  Tankfif  to  Christianity,  we  are  not  justified 
in  adopting  this  assumption.  It  is  confirmed  by  every 
Missionary  who  has  had  to  deal  simultaneously  with 
Pagans  and  Moslemin,  that  a  perfectly  barbarous 
and  superstitious  people  will  be  more  easily  gathered 
into  the  fold  of  Christ's  Church,  than  the  proud  and 
self-sufficient  Mohammedans,  who  are  indeed,  in  pos- 

'*^  PiXiiessor  White,  m  a  sermon  appended  to  his  "Bampton  Lec- 
tures," spoke  hopefully  of  the  chances  of  conyerting  Moslemin.  Mr. 
Fortjber  maintains  that  Islamism  must  eyentually  prepare  the  way  for 
the  missions  of  the  cross  and  claims  t^e  support  of  Mede  and  War- 
hmton  for  his  opinion.  Dr.  Mtthler  who  regarded  the  subject  from 
a  point  of  yiew  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Forster,  yet  agrees 
with  him,  that  Is}amism  in  Afirica  is  doing  the  work  of  Judaism.   . 

•  ^*  According  to  Archdeacon  Grant,  the  system  of  the  false  pro- 
phet "offers  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  faith  of  Christ, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being,  as  it  is,  a  counterfeit  of  the  truth  itself." 
Bampton  Lectures  Lect.  YII.  pag.  227. 
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session  of  «ome  fragments  of  truth  y  but  hold  that 
truth  iu  unrighteouspess-^* 

Our  fears  of -success  ought  not  however  to  over- 
balance our  hope  of  winining  converts  fromlslamisin; 
more  especiaUy  as.k)ur  confidence  rests  on  no  slender 
grounds.  One  encouraging  fact  is^  that  the  Koran 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  its  own  destruction,  in 
ascribing  pon&iderable  authority  to  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel/  without  m  any  degree  establishing  its  own 
ai^sumed  ^supenority.  The  intelligent  Moslem , .  on 
reading  the  Bible,  cannot  &il  to;dii^pover  the  sophis- 
try 'of  the  Koran,  in  professing  to  confirm  the  fore- 
.going  revelations,  wliil^t  it  virtually  abrogates  them; 
and  thus  the  charm  wliich  rivets  him  tathat  book 
vnll  be  inevitably  destroyed. '•  'Again,  thejntimate 
connection  of  religion  and. state  must  not  only  prove 
irksome  to  both,  but  eminently  dangerous  to  the 
.  existence  of  Islamism.  It  is  impossible  that  no  re- 
forms should  be  required  in  the  political  affairs  of  a 
nation,  especially  when  brought  under  fwreign  in- 
fluences, as  is  the  case  with  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
but  to  reform  a  Moslem  state  is  to  undermine  the 
religion,  since  they  are  so  inseparably  bound  together 
that  the  one  cannot  be  altered  in  theremotest  degree 

^^  A  great  and  good  man  to  whom  the  authpi;  is  much  indebted, 
and  one  eminently  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  declares':  "(Si 
ifhtinenblic^  fc^iteret,  etnen  SRul^ammebaner  fur  ben  ®taviUn  antl^n^um 
gu  getoinnen,  aid  ed  Bet  ben  rol^eflen  ISD^lfrrn  be^  ^etbenil^untd  bet  gfatt  tf); 
nnb  fo.ift  bitrc^  ben  3dlant  ber  d^nffltd^en  ai^'fftotid^eWci^te  etn  mdc^Hger 
Sc^IagBavm  tn  ben  9Beg  gefleUt,  ber.nur  van  bet  ^anb  bei  iUfnWic^Hgen 
l^imoegdenommen  mexben  t^n.^' •  ®.  liBlum^arbf  d  9Rtffton<'®efc^.  19b.  IIL  33. 

^*  Compare  the  conrersions  of  Kahiz  £ff^iidi,  d*OhMon  Tom.  I. 
51.  and  that  of  Abdallah  and  jSabat. 
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without'  detriment  to  the  other.  The  very  fact  of  the 
decay  .of  the  civil  polity  proves  the  imtenableness  of 
the  creed,  since  both  date  their  origin  from  the  same 
soui'cc.''^  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Sultan  to  have  carried  out  the' many  innovating 
measures,  which  he  has  done^  without  endangering 
his  throne ,  had  it  not  been  for  the  foreign  influence 
which  supported  his  exertions:  since  the  strength  of 
a  Moslem  state  consists  only  in  bmng  stationary,  and 
Mohammedans  consider  that  the  sovereign  who  en- 
acts reforms ,  betrays  his  trust  and  has  himself  be- 
come a  KaflPlM-.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
sent artificial  existence  of  the  Ottoman  government 
can  be  only  of  very  short  duration;  and  the  prevalent 
feeling  among  the  Turks  is ,  that  the  termination  of 
their  political  power  is  at  hand;  an  event  which  they, 
anticipate  with  the  calmest  resignation,  as  one  of  the 
things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  decrees.  If 
a  feeling  of  instinctive  fear  take  possession  of  brute 
beasts  before  an  earthquake,  or  in  birds  and  bees 
before  the  coming  of  a  storm,  may  we  not  consider 
thd  presentiments  and  traditions  so  rife  ^mong  Mos- 
leihin,  as  significant  of  the  approaching  decay  of  Is- 
lamism?  .         .  > 

6.  The  oldest  prediction  was  recorded  as  early 
as  the  year  1548. ''•*  Another  Turkish  prophecy  more 
dearly  states  that  the'**fair  sons  of  the  North'*  would 
be  the  destroyers  of  the  Osmanic  Empire.    In  A.  D. 

"   MOhler's  gesammelte  Schriften  Vol.  I.  pag.  390. 

^^  Ludovico  Domenichi  in  his,  Profetie  dei  Maonietani,  Firente, 
1548. 
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li878,  Rycaut  speaJks  of  a  special  liking  for  theMos- 
covites.on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  because  they  were 
deslini^d,  according,  to  ancient  prophecies,  to  become 
^ir  deliverers  and  avengers/"  Another  prediction 
says  9  **The  fair-haired  ra,ce  with  all  their  associates 
79}Sl  overthrow  the-  Empire  of  I&hmael  y  and  conquer 
ihe  seven-hilled  city  with  its  imperial  privileges."*** 
Jn  Jerusalem,  the  gate  on  Mount  Moriah  towards 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  i|ir  walled  up,  because  of- the  tra- 
dition, that  wh6&ever  a  Christian  shall  pai^  throiigh 
that. gate ».  the  MoslexQ  religioi^  and  empire  will :go> 
down.  Within  the  mosque  of  Omar,  there  is  said  to 
be  a, board  containing  so  maoij  nails  which  myste- 
riously disappear  one  by  one;  and  when  all  shall  have 
'vanis]^ed  the  Moslem  rule  will  come  to  «n  end.  As 
another  presentiment  of  their  ultimate  expulsion  from 
Europe,  may  bie  mentioned  the  ^ct,  that  the  Turks 
always  bury  their  dead  on  the  Asiadticside  of  the 
Hellespont.  ^^  An  Austrian  savant  who  has  just  tra- 
yelled  over  Asia  Minor  a  second  time,  in  his  work 
u]pon  Natural  History,  states,  ihair  tfie  mtir&  Meslem 
community  expect  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  this  upon  the  ground  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions. T-  On  a  Sunday  it  will  happen  that  the  Chris- 

.   ^*  Bjcaut  "Skte  of  ^e  Greek  Ckurch"  pag.  83. 

^®.  WslsVs  Journey*  from,  Constantinople  to  England  pag.  436. 
Hich^.ud  n,  254.  t>b8eTTe8,  "D'apres  d'anciennes  pr^ctipnt  les  Turet 
8ont'  per^ad^s,  que  la  Ville  de  Constantinople  tombera'tku  pouroir 
des  Francs."  . 

^\  The  Mosremin  in  India  hold  that,  "When  all  4  parts  of  the 
wdrld  coQtain  Chrislian  inhabitants,  and  the  Christians  approach'  the 
saicred  territory'  of  the  Kaaba,  then  people  might  look  out  for  the 
long  e&pected  Imam.'*  Mrs.  Hassan  Ali's  Obsexratioas  L  136.  • 
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tiajDS  will  receive  back  all  that  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Mdfilemin.  Not  only  European  Turkey,  biit 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  with-  the  excep-^ 
tion  of  Damascus,  will  be  restored  to  the  Christians, 
and  Arabia  alone  will  constitute  their  inheritance.^' 
How  great  mil  be  the  change  in  the  positioix  of  Is- 
lamism,  when  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  shaH 
fill  considerable  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  how  encouraging  to  the  Christian  to  look  forward 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  old,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  new  order  of  things !  ®? 

7*  The  chief  incentive,  however  to  our  Christian 
hope,  as  regards  the  conversion  of  Moslemin,  must 
always  be,  the  command  of  Christ  that  to  all  nations 
the  Gospel  should  be  preached.  Irrespective  there- 
fore, of  facilities  and  difficulties,  hopes  and  fears^  en- 
couragements and  discouragements,  we  have  a  plain 

•*  fRtiU  in  ben  ctltdWett  Zautu^  ubet  $:arfu«  tton  Dr.  Stoi^d)^.  Durhigf 
the  oppnearance  of  the  last  Comet,  addresses  were  deliyered  in  the 
mosques  at  Constantinople  till  late  at  midnight ,  of  which,  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Islamism  and  the  Turkish  empire  formed 
the  diief  subject.  "This  calamity,  thej  say,  was  occasioned  by  the 
Sultan  when  he  commanded  infidel  powers  to  assist  him  against 
Russia ,  instead  of  trusting  to  Allah  and  his  prophet ;  and  when  he 
punished  the  inhabitants  of  Djedda  for  obeying  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran !" 

8«  "JDic  flWcnW^eit  fn^flt  fcin  bringcnbcd  a^fbutfitffi  noifj  ^dl^ctcm, 
old  toenn  ba«  fnicbrigc  biitdj  tmb  biird^  ^txhxau6fi  iji."  ifli^tx  pag.  397. 
''Selt  entfemt,  d^oHafltfc^en  ^nbtlbimgen  von  einer  ^Ulfix6^  }u  Betoirfenbnt, 
toic.)9om  4^immel  ^crftbfaKenben  ^efe^ntng  unb  SDiebergt^urt  UxMo^UmU 
fdjen  SBMf^r  bad  ffiatt  rcbftt  }U  tooUcn,  burfcn  »it  bod^  Uf^aupUn,  bafi 
Oottcd  ginger  in  ben  Sreigtiiffcn  unfeter  3eit  ntit  Icfetltc^eT 
©djirift  bic  Cenbung,  bf'e  bem  dfirtPIid^en  duro^a  in  Sfgug  auf 
btc  aKiiBammcbanifcfte  ®elt  anvcrtraut  ijl,  vorgcget*nct  t^abc." 
DiJlIinger  pag.  147.  If  this  could  be  said  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1838,  how  much  more  in  1859! 
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duty',  from  which,  it  is  fiiithlessness  to  shrink.  The 
Moslem  may  reject  the  message,  and  like  Ishmael 
mock  at  the  truth;  the  Jew  may  blasphenie  Christ 
antT  cleave  to  his  dead  system  of  pfaari&aical  ortfao-r 
dozy;  the  Pagan  may  persist  io  his  devotipn  to  a 
^^grading  idolatry ;  but  after  haying  heard  the  Gospel 
message,  they  aU>  stand  in  a  qew  moral  position, 
baying  passed. the  demarcation  Hne  between  willing, 
add  unavoidable  ignorance.        •   . 

*  There  are  however  addition^  reasons,  why  we 
should  no  longer  neglect  the  posterity  of  I&hoiael. 
It  cannot  be  without  deep  meaning  to  u»^  that  for 
the  frd  time  in  ^he  hidtory  of  divine  revelation  Christy 
should  appear  taHagar  as  "the  Angel  of  Jehovah."** 
It  is  also  in  a  high  degree  significant,  thatthe  very  first 
occasion  in  which  Jestig^Jehovah-  is  revealed,  should 
be  to  seek  ^id  bring  back  the  haughty  mother  of 
the  Ishmaelites,  when  she  had  gone  astray!  Calling 
her  by  name  and  styling  her  "Sarai*s  maid,"  Christ 
gently  reminded  her  of  her  sin,  and  commanded  her 
to  return^  and  to  submit  herself,  to  her  mistress :  a 
touchmgly  beautiful  example  for  us,  as  to  hbw  we 
are  to  deal  wilh  her  erring,  but  equally  haughty 
posterity! 

The  Angel  of  Jehovah  had  never  prior  to  this, 
personally  manifested  Himself ;  it  being  merely  swd, 
"Jehcrvah  apjpeared  unto  Abraham,^*  -ftr  ''the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  him;"  but  now,  after  God  had 

•*..The  Angel  of  Jehovah  niJ^j*  W^^,  "^^o  here  as  the  good 
Shepherd  goes  after  that  which  is  lost  until  He  find  it,  is  inyimaCbljr 
the  Lord  J&sus ,  and  here,  Gem  XVL  7.  the  appellation  occurs  for 
the  first  time. 
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made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  Gen.  xy.  He  show- 
ed Himself  to  Hagar,  (Jen;  xvi.  as  the  Angel  of 
the  covenmt  or  ^as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah. "'  That  the 
manifestations  of.  the  second  Persohof  the  Trinity, 
which  now"  opens  a  long  series  of  revelations ,  were 
ordinarily  in  human  form,  is  clear  from  several  ac- 
counts.®^ Jacob  speaks  of  Him  as  the  "Angel  who 
redeemed"  him  from  all  evil.®®  He  called  Moses;  He 
led  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  He  fought  for 
them  as  "the  Prince  of  the  Lord  of  hosts"  on  their 
taking  possession  of  Canaan ;  He  guided  the  people 
in  the  -days  of  the  Judges,  and  took  up  His.  abode  in 
the  Most  Holy  of  the  Temple.®^  . 

The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  one  with  Jehovah,  and 
yet  diflfereiit  from  Him;  He  is  called  by  Isaiah  "the- 
Angel  of  His  presence;"®®  at  a  later  period  He  pro- 
mises to  "search  His  sheep  and  seek  them  out"  as 
the  good  Shepherd;®^  and  in  Malachi  He  declares, 
"Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  me,  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek, 
shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  even  the  Messenger 

•*  Whilst  Gen.  XII.  7.  b^J^^-btJ  ^:;^S';  K-jn  and  Gen.  XV.  1. 
d'J^Jll^bi}  •^?'^?'"^31  "^tT  ^®  ^^  *^^^  ^^  angd  of  Jehovah  appear- 
ed ta  one  of  three  mm,  D^^JS  Hl^JbtJ.  ^^f?"].  The  assumption  of  the 
human  form  prior  to  Christ's  taking  upon  Him  human  nature  is  not 
a  solitary  instance,  of  mdw  Epochs  existing  in  rerelation^  long  before 
their  actual  appearance. 

••  y'^"^?^  "ni*  i^*Jl  '!I¥^'®*  the  Angel,  the  Redeemer  from  all 
evil ,  Gen.  ^Vlll.  16.  is  diatinguished  from  th«  God  who  fed  him 
all  his  life,  and  who  is  called  DVjb{};i  rcfrse  15. 

"  Exod.  m.  2.  XrV.  l9.XXni.  20.  XXXm.  U.  Josh.  V.  13- 
Judges  n.  1.  VI,  11.  Xm.  3.  Ps.LXXVn.  21.  LXXVni.  52. 
1  Kings  Vm.  10—12. 

*»  D^-'^^.n  r;^  TiNi>a  Isa.  LXIH.  9.        ««  Ezek.  XXXIV.  11. 
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&r  Angel. of  the,  eovenanU  whom  ye  delight  in;  behold 
He  shaH^come,  saitfa  the  Lord  of  hosts." **^  Whilst 
•  the  abgds  aowhere.  speak  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
without  djrawing  a  broad  hue  of  demarcation  between 
tltemsekes  and  Him,  by  whom  they  are  aent,  "the 
Angel  of  •JehoyaV  who -appears  to  Hagar\  speaks^ 
M  Jehovah;  and  God  says  of  this  Angel,  "Beware  of 
Sin  and  obey. His  voice,  provoke  Him  not,  for  He 
iviU  not  iiardon  your  transgressions ,  for  My  iS'ame 

•  The  reason  why  Girist  the  Angel  of  Jelioyah, 
&st.appe$Hred  taHagar,  was  4oubtle^8,  because  He  i9 
"the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever/*  It  befitted 
iAit  Friend  of  sinners  to  condescend  to  appear  in 
Imnan  form' to  the  erring  mother  of  the  Saracens, 
as  He'  alterwards  appeared  in  human,  nature  to  men 
and' women  who  were  sinner£(^  She  was,  moreover,  in 
affliction,  -and  probably  iJready  conscious  of  her  guilt, 
Gren.  Xyi.  2.  and  was.ther«fore  permitted  to  SQeGrod^s 
&ce,  as  it  only  can  be* seen ,^  in  Christ. ^'^  By  this 
•®  Mal.m.  1.  «?-narrvbrwq  D9«  ^1^8  fn^r\  ^^)fl^;  by 

Daniel  he  had  beeii  ^eady  seen  tij{(  ^^^  Vike  the  Son  of  man 
chap.  Vn.  13.  14.   See  also  Zech.  XH.  9.  10.  XIII.  7.! 

*^  Exod.  XXUL  21.  The  term  "l^^TQ,  Angd  is  applied  here  in 
the  same  way  as,  anqaxoXo^  in  Qebr.  IQ.  1 ;  -and  has  been  used  bjr 
our  Lord  Himself i.  when  He  speaks  of  His  "Mng  serU"  bj  the  Father, 
this  being  the  etymological  sense  of  ayyeXoi^  Jlatt  X^  40.  Lu.  X. 
16.  John  V.  23.  VI.  29.  XVI.  23.  XVH-  3.  Upon  going  through 
^e  passages  of  the  N.  Test,  where  the  English  version  fenders,  — 
"the  dngel  of  the  Lord^*  we  find  that  the  original  in  harmony ,  with 
the  Old  Test,  has  only  ayyekog  KvqCov  ,  an  angel  of  the  Lord ;  the 
only  exception  being  Matt.  I.  24.  where,  o  wa&  in  all  probability  in- 
selrted  by  a  subsequent  copyist.  This  is  th«  morel  surprising  as  the 
distinction  seemed  less  necessary  in  the  New  Test. 

*'  £xod;  XXXHL  20.  l8a.VL5.   IJohnLlS.   lTim.VLr6. 
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manifestation  to  the  proud  and  rebellious  bondmaid 
of  Sarah,  it  was  shown  to  the  world,  that  whilst  Jd- 
hovah  was  pre-eminently  the  God  of  th«  Hebrews, 
J&mB^Jekovah  was  the  Savioui'  of  the  whoh  world. 
They  who  cannot  underst^^nd  why  Christ  should  first 
appear  to  the  Egyptian  Hagar,  instead  of  to  Ahra* 
ham  or  Sarah,  forget  or  disown  the  love  of  JtiUi 
to  the  most  reprobate  of  sinful  humanity.  Hagar 
was  the  mother  of  a  posterity  which  more  than 
any  other  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
animosity  to  Chrils^t,  their  h^^tred  to  Christians, 
and  their  enmity  to  the  Gospel:  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  her,  as  ""the  Angel  of  Jehovah,''  at  once 
implied,  that  His  future  incarnation  as  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  was  not  only  for  the  then  chos^i  people, 
butr  also  for  those  who  seem  hopelessly  lost,  in  wild 
fiBUxaticism,  inconceivable  pride,  and  eumity  against 
God.  It  taught  the  same  truth  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  taught  in  the  Gospel  by  the  parables  of  the 
lost  sheep  and  the  prodigal  son. 

Thet  strong  motives  which  are  here  supplied  by 
our  Lord's  example,  for  Missionary  enterprize  among 
thie  sons  of  Hagar,  are  further -supported  by  special 

2  Cor.  V.  19.  Col.  I.  19.  20.  John  XIV.  23.  XVH.  21.  24.  As  this 
'  Teconciliation'  wSfS  retrospcctire  aa  "well  prospectire,  Hagar  saw  God 
in  the  tsyce  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  also  the  sense  of  her  Words, 
Gen.  XVI.  13,  14.  '"'iqJS  t^-fci'}  tftq  djq  rn^p}  ^  "iij  blj.  r^^l 
"VO,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *??  15"^?  •"^5  After  altering  die  rowels  in  the 
two  last  "^^  to  make  it  passive  like  the  first,  which  seems  the  ijsore 
correct,  the  sense  would  be:  "Thou  art  the  tr/n'A^tf -God.  For  she 
said,  behold,  also  here  I  see  still  (am  alive)  fkfter  the  vUiUt  God 
(after  he  appeared  to  me).  Therefore  she  caUed  the  t|trell:  WeU 
of  the  living  and  visible.**   Gen.  XYL  13.  14. 
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fnvmiiei,  that  they  fihall  be  re-admitted  into  the 
fiuao.ilj'  of  Abraham 9  from  ^hich,  for  a  season  they 
were  expelled.  Neither  the  Jews  nor  the  Ishmaelites 
are  everlastingly  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel;  and  as  in  the  end  ''all  Israel  shall  b^  saved/' 
Rom.  XL  11^ — 32«.so  will  algo  be  fulfilled  what  is 
written  of  4he  future  conversion  of  the  posterity  of 
IshmaeL^f  As  Israel  "shall  look  upon  Him,  whom 
they  have  piet*ced  and  shaJH  mourn  forHinL;**  so^haU 
thfi  house  of  Ifhmael  mourn,,  when  their  eyes  shall 
be.  opened,  and  they  think  upon  th^  gracious  ap- 
pe^raAce  of  Christ  to  their  mother  Bbgar j  and  His 
giving  her  a  blessing,  by  which  they  multiplied,  and 
upon  which  they  shaU  continue  to  subsist  to  that  very 
h^ur. .  Foir  as  Hagar  returned  and  submitted  herself, 
"not  being,  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,***  so  may 
we  hope  that  her  sons  will  return;  and  when  they  re- 
turn: and  submit  tp  Christ^s  yoke,  then  will  be  solved 
the  great  mystery,  why  God  has.  blessed  Ishmael 
with  -so  numerous  a  posterity, :— a  .posterity  which 
has  invariably  proved  inimical  to  the  kingdom  of  His 
dear  Son.  .      ;  * 

&.  A  i3urv6y  of  the  statistical  distribution  of  the 
various  creeds  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
is  truly  appalling;  and  it  requires  a  higher  ground  of 
confidence  than  ordinary  principles  of  calculation,  to 

'**  *'Thfi  multitude  of  pamels' ahall  coref  thee ,  the  dromedaries 
of  Mtdian  and  Ephah,  all  they. fi-om  Sheka  shall  come,  they  shijl 
bring  gold  and  incense;  and  they  shall  show  forth  the  praise  of  die 
Lord.  All  the  flocks  oi^tdgr  shall  be  gathered  unto  thee,  the  rams  of 
Nehaptk  minister  unto  thee :  they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on 
mine  altar,  and  I  iriU  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory."  Isa.  £iX.  6.  7. 
ofr.  Gen.  XXV.  2.  4. 
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feel  assured  of  the  final  triumph  of -Christianity.** 
But  apart  from  what  has  been  previously  adduced  of 
the  hopeful  views  of  the  Chrii^tian,  respecting  the 
Mohammedans,  there  are  certain  facts  connected  with 
the  statistics  of  the.  Church  which  are  encouraging. 
It  is  acknowledged'  that  there  has  been  a  steady  nu- 
merical increase  of  Christians  ever  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  apostolic  age,  never  perhaps  greater  than  in  the 
present  century.  Yet  on  equally  dividing  the  addi- 
tional numbers  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  we  obtain  an  increase  of  33,000,000 
for  each;  whilst  in  the  proceeding  five  centuries  there 
was  only  an  addition  of  10,000,000,  and  in  the  five 
before  them,  of  7,000,000  per  century.®^  If  there- 
fore, the  leaven  of  Christianity  be  actively  distributed 
by  Missionary  operations  among  "the  three  meoauret 
of  m^aZ,"— which  may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the 

**  The  Mohammedans  are  far  helow  the  real  number  in  the 
following  statistical  table ,  but  we  cannot  refrain  fh)m  inserting  it, 
as  it  affords  in  other  respects,  a  correct  estimate. 


RellgltBiiU: 

HiKe-BrBB. 

Gnberg. 

PiBkertOB. 

fluieL 

Baia 

Chrittiam  .    ,    . 

128.000,000 

280.000,000 

286,000,000 

252,000,000 

260.000,000 

J.W.       .... 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

8,980,000 

4,000,000 

Mohtmmedaas 

110,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,105,000 

06,000,000 

BrahWK.  Hindoj  . 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

111.868.000 

60,000,000 

Bnddhlsto   .    .    . 

150.000,000 

160,000,000> 

180,000,000 

816,077.000 

i70,000,000 

Other  Mlif  iona    . 

100,000,000 

116,000,000 

100,000.000 

184.490,000 

147.000,000 

Total  Bvmben 

0*8,000,000 

68<I,'000,000 

700,000,000 

988.421,000 

787,000;QOO. 

••  In  the  1*^  century  Christians  numbered 

5th 

n        r>    Av  n  »  r» 

rt        n    ^^  rt  n  n 

n       n   -^O  n  n  n 


500,000 

15,000,000 

50,000,000 

100,000,000 

200,000,000 
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Jewtih,  the  Pagan,  and.the  JliiiammaAm,  eonunind- 
ties ; — we  may  confidently  look  forward  .to  tlie  perbd. 
wben  ""the.whok*"  shall  be  lesfeaed.  Hie  pre8ej||t: 
distribution  oVpoUtical  suprema^,  ilae,  in  some  wxk^r 
sure,  relieves  the  darkness  of  thefNTOSpeet.  ThePrcK 
testant  States  of  Europe  and  America  could  not  a 
hundred ^ears  ago,  muster  36Q,000^000.  of  9nljecta 
Including  their  Colbnies ;  and  now  they  ^ctend  their 
powar  in  both  hemispheres,  over  six  times 'that  num- 
bi^r.  Within  less  than  a  hundred  years,  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  BriUun  has  risen' from  13-  to  upwards 
of  1 60  millions^,  or  about  a  sixth  portion  of  the  human 
race..  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Moslem -powers  of 
Tuirkey,  P^sia,  md  India  still  ranked  amongst  the 
most  powerful  governments  of  the  world;  The  two 
former  are  weakened,. and  the  Mogul  Empire  has 
yielded  to  English  supremacy  in  tlie  East.  But  how 
has  this  political  facility  been  employed? 

The  policy,  so  long  in  force,  in  the.Grovemment 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  has  produced  few  of  the  bless- 
ings which  one  might  justly  have  looked  for.  What- 
ever of  real  good  has  been  effected,  was  the  work  of 
private  individuals,  carried  on  in  spite  of,  rather  than 
in  co-operatioh  with  the  ruling  powers.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  East' India  Company  expelled 
Christian  Missionaries  from  their  dominions,  and 
they,  to  avoid,  persecution  frotn  a  Christian  Goyem- 
meht^in  a  Heathen  land,  were  driven  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  foreign  settlement.  Hindoo-temples  and  Moslem- 
mosques  were  not  Dnljprotectedhut endowed.  Native 
converts  were  dismissed  from  the  ranks  of  the  army 
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as  though  they  were  ^'pestile^t  fellows;"  and  even 
during  the  recent  struggle  to  quench  the  rebellion, 
the  offer  of  the  Christians  of  Krishnaghur  to  act  as 
Coolies  or  bearers,  when  greatly  needed  for  the  army, 
was  rejected,  because  they  applied  not  as  subjects, 
but  as  Christians^  By  law,  the  publication  of  a  Bible 
is  a  penal  offence,  punishable  by  seizure  of  the  presses, 
and  though  not  enforced,  we  believe  it  still  exists, 
not  less  to  our  shame  than  to  the  contempt  of  the  na- 
tives. The  most  rigid  measures  were  enforced  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  ray  of  Christian  light  pene- 
trating the  Government  institutions  for  education. 
When  the  Elphinstohe  CoUege  was  founded  in  Bom- 
bay, the  Native  Committee  had  sanctioned  there  being 
a  class  in  the  Institution  in  which  Christian  Divinity 
might  be  taught,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
option  of  the  students  to  attend;  but  the  professedly 
Christian  Government,  in  revising  the  statutes  of  the 
plan  of  education,  deliberately  struck  out  the  provision 
thus  made  and  sanctioned  by  the  natives. 

It  was  indeed  just,  that  in  India,  as  weU  as  in 
every  other  dependency  of  the  British  crown,  there 
should  be  perfect  toleration  of  all  religious  beliefs; 
but  this  principle  of  toleration  does  not  imply  a  ne- 
cessity on  the  part  of  the  G^veniment,  to  disavow 
its  Christian  character,  to  pay  a  premium  on  &lse 
religion,  and  to  act.  on  all  occasions  as  if  England 
had  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  avowing  her  Chris- 
tianity! Such  a  course  of  policy  was  however  pursued 
by  the  Indian  Government,  tiU  it  produced,  in  God's 
righteous  judgment,  an  army  of  traitors  and  assassins. 
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Had  the  East  India  Cqpipany  been  the  most  intoleraiit 
oppressors,  and- had  they  no.m<Mre  respected  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  people,  than  the  Moslem  con- 
querors themselves  had  done  for  the  space^f  700  years, 
they  could  not  have  reaped  a  moife  bitter  harvest!  An 
intelligent  native  stated  years  ago, — ^.Your  Gaven^ 
ment  cdone,  prevented  India  from  heeaming  a  Ckru^ 
turn  counbryy^^.  "* Shall  I  not' visit  for^these  things, 
saith  the  Lord:  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on 
such,  a  nation  as  this?'*  The  hour  of  vengeance  did 
ceme; — and.  upo^  it,"  it  .was  said  to  the  East  India 
Company,  ""Thou  mayest  be /no  longer  steward/* 

May 'the  new  Government  of  India  avoid  pro- 
toking  the  like  Nemesis,  by  adopting  a  manly,  open 
and  straightforward,  course;  not  beiijig  ashamed  of 
their  Grod ,  their  Christianity  and  their  Bible.  Let 
not  the  light,  which  casts  no  shadow,  be  wilfully 
hidden  under  a  bushel;  for  it  is  sinning  against  his- 
tory and  experience,  to  expect  happiness  and  salvation 
from  a  godless  civilisation,  and  an  education  which 
separates  the  head  from  the  heart,  and  the  intellect 
from  the  conscience. 

9.  But  to  expect  or  demand  everything  from 
Government,  as  regards  the  <^onversion  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, is  to  fall  into  one  of  the  snares  of 

*  *•  Prof.  White  said  nearly  a  century  ago ,  "Narrowminded  in- 
deed, and  false  is  that  philanthropy  w^ch  feigns  anxiety  for.  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  those,  for  whose  eternal  salvation  they  evince 
no  concern.  What  can  a  virtuous  people  do  more '  lauditbly  than 
propagate  their  religion,  where  their  laws  are  obeyed?**  Bampton 
Lect.  1784.  It  has  been  for  a  long  period  the  custom  of  the  French 
Government. to  convey  missionary  priests,  nuns  and  monks,  gratuitously 
on  boitfd  their  steampackets. 
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Islamism.*'  It  is  the  special  work  of  the  Ckurch  to 
eTangelize- the  world;  the -part  of  the  Grovemment 
being  to  countenance,  protect^  and  assist  such  efforts 
as  are  being  made  through  her  agency  and  instrumen'- 
talitj.  What  then  has  been  done  by  the  Church  of 
England,  on  behalf  of  the  conversioii  of  Mohammed- 
ans? On  the  awakening  of  a  Missionary  spirit  with«- 
in  the  present  century,  there  were  founded  Societies 
for  conveying  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  into  two  of 
the  "^three  measures  of  meal/*  viz.  the  Jews  and 
Pagans.  But  where  is  the  Missionary  *" Society  for 
propagating  the  Gotpd  among  the  Mohammedan»r 
by  which  the  Church,  as  the  woman  in  the  parable^/ 
might  convey  the  leaven  into  the  third  measure  of 
meal?  How  many  are  the  stations  in  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Africa  and  India?  How  many  schools  are  under 
its  direction?  How  many  agents  are  employed  in  its 
service?  What  is  the  annual  income  of  the  Socie^? 
How  many  catechumens,  converts  and  comnmnicants 
were  put  down  in  its  last  annual  report?  Which  are 
the  countries  where  most  help  is  required  and  what 
fresh  stations  are  now  in  contemplation  by  the  Com* 
mittee?  How  many  newly  ordained  men,  who  have 
difficulty  in  finding  work  at  home,  have  otfered  them- 
selves, like  Henry  Martyn,  for  this  ^ork?  What  says 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  College  of  the  Society, 
in. which  men  are  specially  trained,  for  the  work  of 

•^  "Not  by  might,  (better,  army,  i:n5)  nor  by  power,  tjb^  bu^ 
by  MYSpiHt,  saith  the  Lord  of  hoste."  Zech.  IV.  6.  Both  i>:ri  and 
ttb  are  singularly  applicable  to  the  means  employed  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  Iilamiim. 

HH 
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preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  sons  of  Ishmael  ?    Ho\r 
many  sermons  areannuaJIy  preached  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  and  to  what  extent,  has  the  Institution  seized 
hold  of  the  sympathies  of  the  faithful  of  the  land? 
Which  of  the  nobility  and  Bishops   have   felt  the 
privilege  of  being  permitted  to  give  their  name  and 
mfluence  to  the  Society?    Alas,  for  the  humiliating 
answer  to  these  inquiries !  ^Thu9  8peaketk  the  Lord  v, 
of  hosts,  son/inff.  This  people  say,  The  4ime  is  not ^  '^^ 
come,  thetime  that  the  ZjOtcTs  house  should  he  buik.*'  "^  ^ 
Hogg.  I.  2. 

10.  One  of  the  causes  why  t^'jlfdhammedans 
have  not  hitherto  received  a^ue  proportion  of  Mis- 
sionary sympathy,  is  unquestionably  owing  to  the  pre-^ 
valent  fallacy,  that  the  McTslem  worshipped  the  true 
Grod;  that  he  occupied  an  infinitely  higher  position 
than  the  idolater;  and  therefore,  stood  not  so  much 
in  need  of  the  Gospel.  May  be,  there  has  been  an 
excess  oif  Anti-Mohammedan  feeling  in  iome  of  the 
*  older  works  on  Islamism,  and  that  more  recent  in- 
vestigations have  produced  a  re-aetion:,  hy  placing 
some  of  its  features  in  a  less  hidepus  light.  But  a 
considerable  modification  in  our  views  has  doubtless 
arisen  frotn  teacherous  and  malignant  causes,  at  work 
amongst  ourselves :  the  more  men  lose  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God,  the  more  lenient  will  become  the  terms 
in  which  they  speak  of  Mohammedanism.  The  ele- 
ments of  misbelief  and  infidelity,  which  have  been 
ever  more  or  less  afloat  within  the  Church,  assumed 
a  definite  and  consistent  form,  in  Unitarianism;  a  . 
heresy  which,  like  Arianism,  is  but  a  subtle  modi- 
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fication  of  the  teaching  of  the  Koran, — the  essence  of 
this  triple  apostacy  being  alike,  the  denial  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ. 

There  are  indeed,  many  striking  points  of  analogy 
and  contrast,  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  particu- 
larize. Enough  for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  Uni- 
tarians or  Socinians  virtually  adopt  the  teaching  of 
the  Koran,  in  denying  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer; 
though  in  so  doing,  they  are  less  consistent  than  the 
author  of  Islamism,  whom  they  reject.  Mohammed 
feeUng  that  he  could  not  admit  the  Bible  in  its  pre- 
sent form  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time  reject  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  chose  to  deny  the. Son  of  God, 
and,  with  a  terrible  consistency,  rejected  the  Bible, 
alleging  it  had  been  corrupted.  The  Unitarian,  on 
the  contrary,  rejects  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
yet  retains  the  Bible. 

But  how  is  this  Semi-Mohammedan  heresy  re- 
garded in  our  day  by  a  Christian  public?  It  is  merely 
considered  as  one  of  the  numerous  Christian  sects 
which  abound  in  the  land.  The  highly  intellectual 
and  philanthropic  bearing  of  many  of  its  members, 
secures  them  esteem  in  this  age  of  reason  and  bene- 
volent enterprize;  and  meanwhile,  it  is  forgotten,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "God  blessed  for  ever,"  is  de- 
graded by  them  to  a  mere  creature.  Since  this  Anti- 
christian  apostacy  is  treated  with  such  culpable  in- 
difference at  home,  how  can  we  expect  that  any  con- 
cern should  be  manifested  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Mohammedan  abroad? 

It  may  be  startling  to  broach  the  idea  of  the 
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possibility,  jet  judging  firom  appeara&ces,'it  imjid 
seem  more  probable  that  Islamism  might  gaia  converts 
from  our  countrymen,  and  that  mosses  should  be 
erected  in  England,  before  Chnrslies  are  built  in 
Mecca  or  Medina !  Nay,  incredible  as  the  tidings  may 
seem  and  humiliating  as  it  is  to  coq|ess  it,  we  are 
compelled  to  add  that  a  numW  of  Englishmen, — 
doubtless  before  Unitarians  in  heart,  if  not  in  pro- 
fession,— ^haye  already  embraced  Islamism,  and  avowed 
their  determination  to  rear  a  mosque  in  the  heart  of 
London,  as  soon  as  they  could  muster  forty  in  num- 
ber! That  our  ignorant  and  depraved  masses  are  in- 
deed ripe  for  any  snare  or  delusion,  however  absurd 
or  degrading,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fearful  ravages  which  the  follies  and  impieties  of 
MormonUm  have  made;  a  phenomenon  perfectly 
analogous  to  Mohammedanism,  and  which  indeed 
sprang  up  in  that  country,  where  the  Unitarian  heresy 
is  most  flourishing. 

This  may  be  justly  deemed  one  of  the  insidious 
causes  of  our  neglecting  Missionary  work  among  the 
posterity  of  Ishmael;  and  it  must  be  considered  a 
sad  symptom  of  our  national  Christianity,  that  Eng* 
land  should  so  willingly  have  sacrified  her  sons  and 
her  wealth  to  defend  the  civil  freedom  and  guard  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Turkey  from  foreign  aggression* 
and  yet  should  have  made  no  effort  for  the  spiritual 
emancipation  of  its  inhabitants !  But  as  we  have  shown 
no  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christ  among  the  Moham- 
medans»  and  manifested  no  concern  at  His  Name  being 
blasphemed,  we  have  been  taught  that  they  at  least. 
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would  be  in  earnest  to  serve  God  after  the  &shion 
prescribed  in  the  Koran.  God  saw  it  required  nothing 
less  than  the  Indian  rebeUion  to  correct  our  past 
neglect  of  the  followers  of  the  Koran,  to  rebuke 
our  sinful  latitudinarianism ,  to  chastise  our  extra- 
ordinary infatuation  for  Turkey,  and  to  compel  us 
to  remember  our  real  Mission  to  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael.*' 

It  was  acknowledged  on  the  Day  of  humiliation 
Oct,  7. 1857,  in  almost  every  pulpit  of  the  land,  "that 
our  fast  ought  to  assume  a  practical  turn;**  that 
"" foremost  among  our  sins,  was  neglect  in  spreading 
Christianity  among  the  idolaters  and  Moslem  popu- 
lation of  India;"  that  "the  number  of  Missionaries 
was  painfully  disproportionate  to  the  task;**  that  "the 
only  remedy  given  from  heaven  against  the  natural 
depravity,"  manifested  during  the  mutiny,  "was  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ;**  that  we  were  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  rather  than  "pander  to 
Heathen  follies  or  sympathise  with  the  followers  of  ^ 
a  &lse  prophet;**  that  "it  was  the  godless  education, 
and  Uberty  without  religion,  as  aflTorded  by  the  Govern- 
ment schools,  which  became  the  cause  of  the  mutiny; 
just  as  education  and  Uberty  without  religion  first 
brought  about  the  French  revolution;**  that  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over,  we  "must  commence  repairing 
our  religions  neglect  of  India;**  that  "we  have  not 

**  *3^  IMbM  aid  Sodet^'  indeed,  was  a  feeble  demonstaratioii 
on  the  part  of  British  Christians ,  that  they  were  not  altogether  in- 
sensible of  their  obligation  to  do  something  for  the  Turks  at  least, 
if  not,  for  the  Mohammedans  in  general.  But  its  chief  object  seems 
to  be  to  make  grants  of  money  to  other  Societies. 
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done  a  tithe  of  what  we  might  have  done  for  India;" 
^at  ''we  still  owe  her  a  mighty  debt/*  and  cannot 
deny  that  "we  have  fallen  short  of  our  obligations  to 
that  great  empire,  which  Almighty  God  has  entrusted 
to  our  cate  during  a  hundred  years;*'  that  "little  had 
been  done  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  vast  and  populous  region ,  we  had 
held  for  ourselves,  not  for  God;"  that  "'of  the  enormous 
revenue  derived  from  ouj:  Eastern  possessions,  next 
to  nothing  had  been  sanctified  for  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  Christian  Missions 
to  evangelize  these  benighted  multitudes;'*  that  ""from 
motives  of  worldly  policy  we  had  truckled  to  many 
of  the  worst  superstitions;**  thafwe  had  been  timor- 
ous and  timeserving,  and  had  fouled  to  exhibit  our 
religion  in.  such  an  aspect  as  to  gain  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  people;"  that  "our;?isitation  must  be 
regarded  as  a  severe,  but  merciful  act  of  the  Almighty, 
to  recal  us  to  a  sense  of  our  duties  towards  India;** 
that  "we  would  not  proselytise  hj  force,  but  cease  to 
encourage  idolatry,  or  sanction  it  by  timid  disrespect 
to  our  own  holy  religion;**  that  "we  had  not  been 
faithful  to  India,  nor  manifested  to  them  our  belief 
in  Christianity;**  that  "the  horrors  of  the  mutiny 
should  rouse  Christians  to  greater  Missionary  efforts;** 
that  we  had  "proved  unfaithful  to  our  trust,  and  had 
rather  helped  idolatry,  than  Christianity;**  that  "in 
India  we  have  fearfully  neglected  our  duty  by  not 
proclaiming  God*s  Gospel,  lest  we  should  offend  the 
nations  and  lose  our  wealth  through  their  jealousy 
and  estrangement^  and  we  have  even  encouraged  their 
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idolatries ;  and  now,  that  very  fanaticism,  which  might 
have  been  removed  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  is 
made  our  scourge;''  that  "the  Sepoys  had  been  strictly 
guarded  from  all  intercourse  with  Christian  Mission- 
aries, and  that  in  the  year  1819  a  Sepoy  who  turned 
Christian  was  compelled  by  the  sentence  of  a  courts 
martial  to  leave  the  army;"  and  that  "this  occurred 
at  Meerut^  the  very  city,  where  the  mutiny  broke 
out;"  that  "if  we  believed  that  the  Lord  was  God, 
we  should  have  faithfully  followed  Him  and  spread 
His  Church  and  honoured  His  Name  among  the 
heathen." 

11.  These  convictions,  confessions,  and  resolu- 
tions have  been  solemnly  uttered  in  God's  house  by 
Christ's  servants,  amidst  devout  and  contrite  assem- 
blies; and  since  the  English  mind  is  of  a  strictly  prac- 
tical  turn,  should  we  not  expect  that  the  deep-felt 
sense  of  its  duty,  would  lead  at  once  to  amendment, 
and  not  prove  a  merely  evanescent  outburst  of  feel- 
ing.^ Unless  repentance  of  sins  of  so  deep  a  dye,  as 
confessed,  on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  be  followed  by  a 
correspondent  change  of  conduct,  the  expression  and 
acquiescence  in  such  sentiments  is  but  a  national 
mockery,  which  Gt)d  cannot  leave  unpunished. 

Yet  the  Indian  rebellion,  which  thus  opened 
our  eyes,  has  in  itself,  rather  an  encouraging  than 
discouraging  feature.  The  furious  outbreaks  of 
rancorous  animosity  against  Christians,  which  now 
more  than  ever  animates  the  Moslem  community, 
is  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  state  of  religious 
stagnation.     When  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  most  viru- 
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lent  against  Christ,  ""breathing  out  threateoiDgs 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord*' 
and  ""making  hayoc  of  the  Church  /'  in  a  truly 
Moslem  spirit,  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  his  sud- 
den and  marvellous  conversion.  The  Mohammed- 
ans, like  him,  do  it  "ignorantly/*  being  ""zealous  to- 
wards Qod,"  and  "thinking  to  do  Him  service."  And 
we  ask,  was  there  ever  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
for  Christian  people  to  show  ""the  same  mind  which 
was  in  Christ  Jesus,'*  when  He  appeared  to  perse- 
cuting Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascus ,  when  He  met 
Hagar,  in  the  path  of  rebellious  waywardness,  and 
when  He  prayed  for  His  enemies,  amidst  the  tortures 
of  the  crucifixion? 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  evince  a  like  mind 
towards  the  Mohammedans,  and  effectually  to  carry 
out  Christ's  work  among  them,  fresh  channels  will 
in  all  probability  be  needed,  through  which,  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  may  be  fully  transmitted  to  them. 
None  of  the  established  Societies  are  specially  pledged 
to  this  work;  their  Missionaries  being  instructed,  with 
a  few  solitary  exceptions,  to  regard  them  only  in  so 
hx,  as  they  come  in  their  way.  The  smallest  amount 
of  reflection  will  convince  every  one  that  a  separate 
Society  is  requiried  for  the  Mohammedans,  upon  the 
same  grounds  and  for  the  same  reasons ,  that  a  dis- 
tinct Society  was  founded  for  evangelizing  the  Jews. 
If  the  existing  Societies  had  nearly  fulfilled  their  re- 
spective Missions  amongst  Jews  and  Pagans,  so  that 
their  attention  could  be  legitimately  turned  to  the 
Moslem  community,  the  desired  lu|itnmient  would  be 
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already  supplied.  But  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
things?  No  person  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  will  doubt,  that  had  there  been  lack  of  work 
in  Africa  and  India,  the  newly-opened  Empire  oi China 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  combined  re- 
sources of  both  European,  and  American  Missionary 
Societies.  One  of  the  first  steps  then,  seems  to  be  to 
prepare  the  net,  and  to  found  a  Society  to  which  we  may 
confide  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  Mohammedans. 
Many  individuals  are  no  doubt  willing  to  do  some- 
thing, but  as  long  as  no  legitimate  instrumentality 
is  appointed  by  which  single  efforts  can  be  properly 
directed,  they  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  doing 
nothing,  is  meanwhile  considered  excusable,  if  not 
unavoidable. 

12.  But  be  it  by  one  means  or  another,  the  work 
must  be  done;  and  every  soul  is  required  to  share  the 
labour,  according  to  the  ability  which  God  has  given 
him.  How  often  it  is  the  case,  that  individual  re- 
sponsibility is  unfelt  when  the  duty  of  collective  bodies 
is  enforced;  yet  is  it  not  just  through  the  members 
that  the  body  performs  its  various  offices  and  func- 
tions? In  like  manner,  the  individual  members  of  the 
Church  are  destined  to  perform  the  work  of  the  Body 
of  Christ;  and  those  members  that  will  not  work  m- 
dividuaUy,  but  wait  for  the  whole  body  to  move,  are 
said  to  have  a  name  that  they  live,  but  are  dead. 
Yet  how  firequently  it  happens,  that  because  we 
cannot  do  much,  or  evetything,  as  individuals,  we  do 
nothing  at  all,  and  thus  fall  into  the  condemnation 
of  the  city  oi  Meroz,  Judg.  V.  23.  whose  inhabitants 
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were  cursed  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord;  not  because 
they  were  wicked  as  Sodom,  or  hardened  like  Caper- 
ttaum,  but  because  tbey  did  nothing,  and  'came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord ,  against  the  mighty/*  Now 
Meroz  is  nowhere  besides  mentioned  in  the  Bible; 
^A  vain  do  we  look  for  it  in  any  profane  work  of  an- 
tiquity, or  on  any  ancient  map  of  the  Holy  Land.  It 
was  a  town  or  village  undoubtedly  small ,  and  even 
perhaps  "leatt  among  the  thousands  of  JudahT  yet, 
little  as  was  its  strength,  unknpwn  at  was  its  nann 
and  locality,  insignificant  as  W9S  its  position  and  in^ 
9aence  in  the  world,  it  was  expected  to  do  something 
for  Jehovah ;  and  because  the  inhabitants  delayed  in 
^mning,  when  there  was  a  general  call  for  all  true^I»p 
raeUtes  to  help,  they  were  bitterly  cursed, 

^  *  There  is  a  like  call  to  every  true  member  of  "the 
Israel  that  now  is,"  to  come  and  work  in  behalf  of  the 
180  millions  of  Mohammedans.  And  to  all  whose  spirit 
the  Lord  has  at  any  time  stirred  up,  it  is  said,  "Tet 
now  be  strong,  O  ^erubbabel,  saith  the  Lord,  and  be 
9trong,  O  Joshua  son  of  Josedech,  the  high  priest ;  and 

411^  strong,  all  ye  people  of  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
work:  for  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts: 
according  to  the  word,  thi^  I  covenanted  with  you, 
^hen  ye  eame  out  of  Egypt,  so  my  Spirit  remaineth 
among  you;  fear  ye  not.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the 
gold  is  mme ,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts/*  Hagg.  n. 
4—8. 

The  chief  thing,  however,  is  yet  to  be  mentioned? 
we  r^er  to  the  work  of  protyer  and  faith.  Epaphras, 
the  servant  of  Christ,  is  conuuended  for  "always  la» 
^-  * 
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houring  fervently  in  prayers."^  Since  the  apocalyptic 
woe  of  Islamism  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  "a 
voice  from  the  golden  altar/' — thereby  intimating,  that 
there  no  longer  existed  a  sufficient  power  of  prayer 
in  the  Church,  to  resist  the  breaking  in  of  that  dire- 
ful judgment, — we  may  rest  assured,  that  nothing  can 
be  done  towards  the  diminishing  of  this  antichristian 
power,  except  every  eflfort  be  sustained  by  the  most 
humble  and  confident  approaches  to  ''the  throne  of 
grace."  The  very  name  of  the  progenitor  of  the  people, 
for  whom  we  are  to  labour  in  prayer,  contains  in 
itself,  a  conunand  and  an  encouragement  to  pray;  as 
well  as  a  distinct  promise  and  pledge,  that  ^God 
will  hear^'^^^  and  will  say  concerning  every  prayer 
offered  up  in  his  behalf,  ''as  for  Ishmael  I  have  heard 
thee." 

All  Missionary  work  is  of  necessity  a  work  of 
faith,  and  can  only  prosper  in  an  atmosphere  of 
prayer.  But  how  especially  is  this  the  case,  when 
we  aim  at  the  conversion  of  the  Ishmaelites  and  the 
destruction  of  Islamism!  As  therefore,  the  walls  of 
this  spiritual  Jericho  can  only  fall  by  faith,  let  no 
one  put  his  hand  to  this  work,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  true  secret  of  prayer;  and  who  has  not  **thi8 

^*  bKJ^^:,  Jj^ftiw^  "lofuhikoQ^  Ishmael,  from  9%^  ftit.  Tfff^'\ 
and  b^,  Cfod  9haU  hear.  Henoe  the  patronymic,  "^^KJ???^?  plur. 
d-'^MStlVJo  "iBhmadites*'  Gen.  XXXVII.  25.  When  Abraiiam,  his 
father,  had  €€ut  him  (mi,  and  when  Hagar,  his  mother,  had  "eaat  him 
under  one  of  the  shrubs"  in  the  scorching  desert,  to  let  him  die, 
**God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad"  who,  having  ceased  to  mock,  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  had  now  commenced  to  pray.  See  Act.  IX.  11.  Idoi 
yccQ  nQoatvxeTut. 
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confidence,  that  if  we  ask  anytniiig  according iCo  Bis  ^    •  J 
will,  He  heareth  tis:**  and  tkiB  islQEa^irillt^that     '■''.J 
""AH  men  should  be  saved,  andjceme'll  tl^l^^-  ^ 
Jedge  of  the  Troth."  *  4-^^^^•    tV.:^'    •        ; 
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Errata. 

Pag.  112,  note  89.  for  dULS  read,  v£JULS  ^. 
„  144,     „  20.  for  in  the  name,  read,  is  the  name. 
n  145,     n  26.  for  Trcrra^eroo^  read,  nti^adeUfOff, 

„  146,     „  29.  for  ^}S  read,  ^fJ>. 

n  140,     ,  46.  for  Wgn  remd.  tljf^l 

„  157,     „  73.  for  "nW  read.  D^T^. 

„  161,     „  91.  for  7»4e|  read,  rswj. 

n  357,     „     6.  for  noaiAiaeiQ  read,  irgookkCoetg. 

„  415,  line  14.  for  iWtif  Tettamenia  read ,  A>uf  re«tomm(. 
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